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Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,     Nordica,    Campanari,    Bispham,   and 

many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors :  . 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 


Wendling,  Carl, 

Concert-maste7\ 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Second  Violins. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 


Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein.  H. 


Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Zahn,  F.1 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Sch mid,  K. 
Gebhard,  K. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A, 

Bass  Clarinet 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadoni,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 


Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

„  .  1  PHILADELPHIA. 

Symphony  fi 

*  *  A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907- J908. 

OfCnCStrfl  Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor, 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  4, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


J.  S.  Bach  ....         Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Gavotte  No.  1,  Gavotte  No.  2. 

IV.  Bourree. 
V.  Gigue. 

Beethoven  ......      Overture  to  "  Leonore  "  No.  1 


D'Indy        .         .         "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12.     First  time  in  Philadelphia 

I.      Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.      Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  overture. 


r, 


There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used,—<wood,  iron,  felt,  etc.;  14 
different  <woods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience ;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 


REPRESENTED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

JAMES  BELL  AITS  SONS,  1129  Chestnut  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
181& 


Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3 Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Bom  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it."  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  ''Bach-Jahrbuch:"  of"  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid* 
Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers-  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties/^ 
''Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.     The  whole  set  was  sometimes   known  as    "Orchester 

NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  $1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .  .       Price,  $1.00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  £1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1.00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


ANNUAL  SALE 

Exchanged  Aeolians 

Prices  reduced  in  many  cases  to  less  than 
half  original  figures* 

In  every  case  the  instrument  was  exchanged 
for  another  of  the  same  type,  but  larger  in 
size* 

An  Aeolian  can  be  played  by  any  one,  with- 
out knowledge  of  music  or  technique*  It  is 
rightly  called  the  "Home  Orchestra/'  for  by 
it  are  produced  perfect  orchestral  effects  un- 
obtainable from  any  other  instrument* 

Scan  the  list*  then  call* 

46-note  Aeolians 


Walnut  Case  • 
Mahogany  Case 
Oak  Case  •  . 
Walnut  Case  . 
Oak  Case  .  • 
Mahogany  Case 
Walnut  Case  • 
Mahogany  Case 


Original  Price 

$200 
200 
210 
275 
300 
300 
500 
500 


Present  Price 

$50 

50 

50 
100 
100 
100 
135 
135 


Zo-note  Aeolian  Grands.    A  larger  and  more  powerful  instrument  than 


the  Aeolians  listed  above. 

Oak  Case  .  . 
Mahogany  Case 
Mahogany  Case 
Mahogany  Case 
Walnut  Case    . 


750 
750 
750 
750 


$175 
300 
300 
300 
350 


Used  Pianola  Piano-players  are  reduced  to  $125,  $150,  and  $175  during 

the  Aeolian  Sale.     Regularly  $250. 

Exceptionally  low  monthly  payment  terms  are  offered 
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Partien.1'  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites,  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680,  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continue*  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society,  who  preferred  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  in  the  Gewandhaus,  and  it  was 
published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  gigue, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

*  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 


Dry   cleaning 

women's  gowns 

By  the  improved  French  process  in- 
sures thoroughness  in  freshening  up 
the  colors  without  shrinking  or  fading 
the  fabric.  No  powerful  chemicals 
used  to  rot  the  texture. 
We  also  clean  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture,  blankets,  lace  curtains,  men's 
clothing,  etc.  We  dye  goods  in  all 
the  fashionable  colors. 


A.  F.  BORNOT  &  BRO. 


17th  St.  and  Falrmount  Ave. 

1536  Chestnut  St. 

N.  B.  Corner  12th  and  Walnut  Sta. 

1714  North  Broad  St. 

Southwest  Corner  Broad  andTas- 

ker  Sts. 


PIANOS 


Matchless  Cunningham  Baby  Grand. 


Just  a  Word  or  Two  with  Prospective 

Purchasers 


It  was 
it  was 


THERE  are  pianos  and  pianos,  just  as  there's  music  and  music, 
music,  they  say,  that  caused  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  to  rise: 
music,  too,  a  discordant  bray,  that  shattered  those  of  Jericho. 

"IT  PAYS  TO  THINK" 

Save  all  anxiety  and  buy  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Our  patrons 
get  the  highest  possible  piano  values,  paying  only  a  manufacturer's  moderate 
profit;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  our  factory  is  here  to  make  it  right.  We 
make  and  sell  direct  the 

MATCHLESS  CUNNINGHAM  PIANO 

Confidence  in  its  superiority  is  shown  in  our  offer  of  #10,000  for  a  better 
piano.  Guaranteed  for  fifteen  years  and  sold  for  $425  and  upward.  Our 
GIRARD  PIANO  we  guarantee  for  ten  years,  and  sell  for  $275  to  #350, 
according  to  size,  style  of  case,  etc.  The  OPERA  PIANO,  which  we  guarantee 
for  seven  years,  and  sell  for  $235  to  $275,  is  a  better  constructed  instrument 
than  many  sold  by  dealers  for  $350. 

UPRIGHTS  and  SQUARES  of  other  makes  taken  in  exchange  for 
the  MATCHLESS,  GIRARD,  or  OPERA,  and  put  in  condition  in  our  factory 
at  real  bargain  prices.  These  will  be  accepted  as  part  payment  for  our  own 
pianos  at  any  time  within  a  year,  and  the  price  paid  allowed  on  them. 

Special  bargain  list  of  used  and  taken-in-exchange  pianos  mailed  on  receipt 
of  request. 

Monthly  payments  taken. 


Chestnut  and  lltK  Streets 
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The  overture,  air,  and  gavotte  were- played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  30,  1869.  Three  excerpts  were  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  20,  1870.  The  whole  suite 
was  played  at  a  Thomas  concert,  February  17,  1875.  The  last  per- 
formance at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert  in  Boston  was  on 
March  31,  1906. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  in  4-4  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most  familiar 
to  audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  'cello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the  repertory 
of  all  virtuosos  and  amateurs. 

III.  Gavotte  I.     D  major,  4-4,  Tutti. 

Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  considered  the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by 
a  solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus,  played  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc., 
and  danced.  "The  effect  is  a  most  exultant  joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not 
running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  melody.  French  and  Italian 
composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for  the  violin  that  often  fills  whole 
pages  with  their  digressions  and  deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can 
excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone,  he  puts  it  before  everything.  The 
gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the  fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  feasant  dance.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Gap  in  Dauphine:  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots."  The 
dance  "was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  to 
amuse  the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of  dances 


JUST  PUBLISHED   BY 

6.  SCHIRMEB,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

voice:  and  song 

A  Practical   Method  for   the   Study   of  Singing 

BY 

JOSEPH   SMITH 

Large  Quarto,  pp.  xiv  and  186.     Flexible  Cloth,  Net,  $2.00 

The  newness  of  this  method  lies  not  wholly  in  the  novelty  of  its  contents  or 
principles,  but  in  practicability  of  arrangement  and  clarity  and  conciseness  of 
statement.  Its  value  lies  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment. It  embraces  whatever  is  best  in  prevailing  methods,  and  adds  much  that  has 
been  found  of  value  in  years  of  practical  work  with  students.  Special  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  exercises  of  ARTISTIC  BREATHING  and  the  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  PERFECT  BREATH-CONTROL;  to  the  completeness  of  exer- 
cises for  TONE-PRODUCTION,  VOICE-PLACING,  and  the  EXTENSION  OF 
COMPASS;  also  to  the  extensive  use  made  of  VARIED  ACCENTUATION,  etc., 
in  the  scale  and  interval  work. 

WILL  BE  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION. 
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in  national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was  originally  a  sort 
of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle;  after  some  steps 
made  together  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone,  and  embraced;  then 
the  women  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the  men  all  the  female 
dancers.  Each  couple  in  turn  went  through  this  performance.  Ludovic 
Cellier  informs  us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  "The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and  chaste 
dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured  postures 
and  low  bows  and  curtsies."  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first  repeti- 
tion of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and  some 
say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a  bouquet  and 
a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description  of  the  court 
gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  " Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse" 
(Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
dance.  Two  gavottes  by  Gluck*  and  Gretryt  became  most  fashion- 
able, and  Marie  Antoinette  made  the  dance  again  fashionable  in  so- 
ciety.    The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  dance 

*  In  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  (1774). 

fThe  gavotte  in  Gretry's  "Panurge"  (1785)  was  long  popular,  but  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  the  one  in 
"Ce'phale  et  Procris"  (1773)  of  the  same  composer. 
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to  Gr£try's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the  gavotte,  which  then 
called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  not  a  favorite.  The 
gavotte  which  exists  to-day  was  invented  by  Vestris;  it  is  not  easy 
to  perform;  but  an  arrangement  invented  in  Berlin,  the  "Kaiserin 
Gavotte,"  has  been  danced  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the  "skilful  and  charming  off- 
spring of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."  Sometimes  presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 

There  is  a  tabulature  "(Tune  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
"Orch6sographie"  (1588)  of  Jean  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Tanzkunst"  (Leipsic,  1862), 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and 
in  the  French  and  English  suites  of  Bach.  He  characterizes  the  ga- 
votte as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  defined  dance,  which  has  no  suc- 
cessor, no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  of  varied  character.  We  find  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet-pan- 
tomime, "Les  Petits  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in  Paris, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  11,  1778.  The  music, 
supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Opera  in  1873.  The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joyeuse,  allegro  vivo, 
2-4;  a  Gavotte  gracieuse,  andante  non  troppo,  6-8;  a  Gavotte  senti- 
mentale,  andante,  4-4;  in  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off 
beat.     As  a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4  or  2-2. 

Late  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gavotte  in  orchestral  music  are 
Edward  Elgar's  "Contrasts — the  Gavotte  a.d.  1700  and  1900"  (pub- 
lished in  1899)  and  Georg  Schumann's  "In  Carnival  Time" — second 
movement — (produced  in  1899). 
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Gavotte  No.  II.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  This  second  gavotte  is 
practically  the  trio  of  the  first.  In  old  times  a  second  gavotte  was  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  first,  or  it  was  a  musette,  that  is,  a  trio 
founded  on  a  drone-bass. 

IV.  Bourree.  D  major,  Allegro,  4-4.  This  dance  originated  prob- 
ably in  Auvergne,  but  some  say  Biscay  was  its  birthplace.  Walther 
describes  it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats: 
"The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has 
eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  ' '  a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French 
court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance 
of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were 
various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree 
ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short  skirts,  and 
Marguerite  of  Valois  found  pleasure  in  it,  for  her  legs  were  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII.'s 
reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round 
the  man  as  if  to  approach  him;  he,  .retreating  and  returning  to  flee 
again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry, 
to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 
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The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bats  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris, 
as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of 
the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno 
in  an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  suite, 
Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice>,,  and  Chabrier 
in  his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl. 

V.  Gigue.  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 
(viella,  fidel)  with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike 
a  ham  (gigue) .  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of  Johannes 
de  Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popular  in  Ger- 
many, so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigueours  d'Alle- 
magne  (German  fiddlers).  Others  dispute  this  origin.  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  (first  published  in  1876) 
says:  "A  fiddlestick  is  still  called  in  the  west  of  England  a  'jigger,'  " 
but  the  word  does  not  appear  with  this  meaning  in  Wright's  great 
"English  Dialect  Dictionary"  (1 896-1 905).  Dr.  Murray's  "New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary"  says  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  literature  was  about  1560  in 
A.  Scott's  poems. 

The  name  of  the  dance  termed  the  gigue,  gique,  jig,  is  said  by  Riemann 
to  be  of  English  origin.  "The  dance  is  found  first  in  the  English 
compositions  for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  England  to  the  Con- 
tinent, at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Rieckh  (Allemanden,  Giguen, 
Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavotten  fur  3  V.  u.  B.  c,  Strass- 
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burg,  1658)."  The  dance  was  a  very  lively  one  in  3-8,  3-4,  6-8,  6-4, 
9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  by  way  of  exception 
in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  H  minor;  but,  as  Dr.  Naylor  remarks 
in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book "  (1905),  "even  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed  notes'  (Hawkins, 
writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed  note,  meaning  'dotted,'  and 
says  there  was  no  authority  for  a  Jigg  having  this  as  a  general  feature)." 
Dr.  Naylor  gives  interesting  examples  of  old  jigs  in  his  book  just  quoted. 
See  also  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music"  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  "Shake- 
speare in  Music"  (Boston,  1901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen.  Thus,  Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squibbish  things,  only 
fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  people." 

In  Ireland  the  jig  was  once  the  favorite  dance  of  all  classes,  for  high 
and  low  would  step  it  to  the  tune  of  the  "Flannel  Jacket"  or  other 
air.  Selden  noted  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  "wholly  inclined" 
to  a  dance  which  he  called  the  "Sprightly  Phrygian."  For  descrip- 
tions of  various  jigs  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  see  "Dancing," 
a  volume  in  the  Badminton  Library.  One  of  the  contributors  to 
this  book  says  that  the  dance  is  a  very  ancient  one  and  belongs  to 
many  nationalities.  "The  Spanish  dance  also  went  by  the  name  of 
Loures."     Desrat,  in  his  " Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  a  valuable  work, 
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published  in  Paris  in  1895,  doubts  whether  the  jig  was  of  English 
origin.  There  is  much  about  the  jig  in  Gaston  Vuillier's  "History  of 
Dancing"  (English  edition,  1898).  The  author  states  that  there  were 
jigs  christened  after  each  successive  English  monarch  from  Charles 
IL  to  Queen  Anne.  Jigs  were  in  high  favor  at  masques  and  revels, 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Playford's  "Dancing  Master"  the  writer  commends  "the  sweet  and 
airy  activity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  has  crowned 

their  grand  solemnities  with  admiration  to  all  spectators." 

* 
*  * 

A  word  about  the  very  high  trumpet  parts  of  Bach.  Dr.  Prout 
gives  a  clear  description  of  this  instrument  in  "The  Orchestra,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  201 :  "In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-bldser  (Clarin-players)  and  Princi- 
pal-bldser  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly  the  upper 
register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long  practice  and 
the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece  the  Clarin-bldser  obtained  great  com- 
mand of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-bids er  were  seldom 
required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the  eighth  note  of  the 
series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts  on  the 
modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them  much 
would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the  passages 
required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are  more  frequently 
used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works  his  trumpet  parts 
are  generally  played  on  a  specially  constructed  'long  trumpet.'"  The 
Clarin-bldser  were  found  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  see  a  series  of  pieces  written  by  Mozart  in  1773  (?)  for  two 
flutes,  five  trumpets,  and  four  kettledrums  (K.  187). 

Bach  and  Handel  were  not  alone  in  writing  passages  that  vex  modern 
trumpeters.  In  the  overture  to  "Henri  IV.,"  by  Martini  (Paris, 
1774),  the  trumpets  are  given  in  the  third  octave  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C, 
above  the  staff. 
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When  Mozart  revised  the  orchestration  of  "The  Messiah,"  he  erased 
the  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  gave  them  to  other  instruments. 
Had  the  trumpeters  lost  their  cunning,  or  was  it  not  thought  wise  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  Handel  to  use  the  trumpet  in  such  a  manner? 
When  the  trumpeter  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  clarino  reigned 
supreme  among  brass  instruments;  but,  when  other  instruments  of 
brass  were  developed,  the  old  art  gradually  died.  And  some  suggest 
that  the  introduction  of  clarinets  led  composers  to  use  them  where 
formerly  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  write  for  the  trumpet. 

But  were  these  difficult  passages  always  well  played  in  the  old  days  ? 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  "Account  of  the  Musical 
Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  May  26th,  27th, 
29th,  and  June  the  3d  and  5th,  1784,  in  commemoration  of  Handel" 
(London,  1785,  pp.  86,  87):  "The  favorite  Bass  Song,  'The  Trumpet 
shall  sound'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  was  very  well  performed  by  Signor  Tasca 
and  Mr.  Sarjent,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trumpet  admirably. 
There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  trumpet-part  to  this  Air, 
which  have  always  a  bad  effect,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the 
instrument.  In  Handel's  time,  composers  were  not  so  delicate  in 
writing  for  Trumpets  and  French  Horns  as  at  present;  it  being  now 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  a  key  on  both  these 
instruments,  being  naturally  so  much  out  of  tune  that  no  player  can 
make  them  perfect,  should  never  be  used  but  in  short  passing  notes, 
to  which  no  bass  is  given  that  can  discover  their  false  intonation.  Mr. 
Sarjent's  tone  is  extremely  sweet  and  clear,  but  every  time  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  G,  the  fourth  of  D,  displeasure  appeared  in  every 
countenance;  for  which  I  was  extremely  concerned,  knowing  how 
inevitable  such  an  effect  must  be  from  such  a  cause."  And  Burney  adds 
in  a  foot-note:  "In  the  Allelujah,  p.  150  of  the  printed  score,  G,  the 
fourth  of  the  key,  is  sounded  and  sustained  during  two  entire  bars. 
In  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  p.  30,  and  in  many  other  places,  this  false 
concord,  or  interval,  perpetually  deforms  the  fair  face  of  harmony,  and 
indeed  the  face  of  almost  every  one  that  hears  it,  with  an  expression 
of  pain.     It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this  animating  and  brilliant 
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instrument  could  have  its  defects  removed  by  some  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  as  those  of  the  German  flute  are,  by  keys." 

They  that  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  should  consult: 
"Das  alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Eichborn,  Leipsic, 
1894;  "Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Eichborn, 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Histoire  de^  V Instrumentation,"  by  H.  Lavoix,  fils, 
Paris,  1878,  pp.  136-141;  "Elements  d'Acoustique  Musicale  et  Instru- 
mental,"  by  V.  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels,  1874,  P-  144;  "La  Facture 
Instrumental, "  by  Constant  Pierre,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  110-116. 

* 

*  * 

Nor  was  the  oboe  of  Bach  in  quality  and  tone  the  oboe  of  to-day. 
The  gradual  improvements  made  in  its  mechanism  took  away  little 
by  little  the  characteristic  tone.  As  Lavoix  says:  "The  sonority  of 
the  oboe  may  be  compared  to  the  delicate  tints  that  are  changed  by 
daylight.  The  least  modification  in  the  boring  or  in  the  length  of 
the  instrument  deprives  it  of  its  touching  accents  of  gentle  melancholy 
which  are  so  valuable  in  orchestral  coloring.  Now  that  its  purity  of 
intonation  is  irreproachable,  the  whole  endeavor  of  makers  is  to  find 
again  the  ancient  tone-color." 
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Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  L' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "historical  fact"  in  two  acts  and 
in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19,  1798), 
was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Ber- 
kiel,  Beutler,  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 
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mean  right  gloves — 
so  buy  Fownes  and  save 
trouble. 
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REED   AND   PIP£ 
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are  interested  in  Quality 
Estey  instruments  have 
always  appealed  with 
irresistible  force. 

Quality  has  been  the 
corner-stone  upon 

which  the  Estey  business  has  been  reared,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Estey  has  there  been  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  early  principles  adopted  by  the  founders, 
that  the  best  alone  should  suffice. 

ESTEY  GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

ESTEY  PIPE  AND  REED  ORGANS 

ESTEY  PLAYER  PIANOS 

typify  all  that  is  best  in  industrial  art,  and  the  new  designs 
of  Estey  products  for  the  season  of  \  907- \  908  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  which  has  been  won  by  the  delivery  of  the  greatest 
values  to  purchaser* 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 


ESTEY  COMPANY 

1U8  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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"Leonora"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonora"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio"  was  revived  in  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.    A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 


c/4.   New  Volume   of 

The  Musicians'  Library 

An  unrivalled  series  of  splendid  volumes,  edited  with  authority  and  engraved, 
printed,  and  bound  with  surpassing  excellence.  Each  volume  contains  one  or  more 
portraits  and  an  elaborate  critical  and  biographical  introduction,  with  bibliography. 
When  complete,  the  series  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  classical  and  modern  music, 
and  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  musician.  Price  of  each  volume,  paper, 
cloth  back,  $1.50;  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.    Prices  include  postage. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions 
Edited   by  XAVER   SCHARWENKA 

This  volume  of  the  Musicians'  Library  contains  twenty  of  the  most 
characteristic  piano  works  of  Haydn,  edited  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Haydn,  a  bibliographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction in  German  and  English,  and  216  pages  of  music,  all  done  in 
the  Ditson  way, —  the  best. 

Descriptive  booklets,  with  portraits  of  editor  and  tables  of  contents  of  volumes 
published,  free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  of  your  home  dealer  or  the  above  houses 
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overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "  Prometheus ' ' 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  an  auto- 
graph score,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  was  bought  by  Tobias  Haslinger  at 
the  sale  of  Beethoven's  effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino 
Imo."  This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard 
Romberg,  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1832  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  'Xeonore"  No.  2,  "  Leonore  "  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 


PAINTER  &  EWING 

PIANOS 

MAKE  A  LASTING   INVESTMENT 

It  is  impossible  to  get  so  well-made  a  piano  for  the  price 
anywhere.  We  use  nothing  but  the  best  materials,  finest 
workmanship,  and  sell  direct  from  the  factory, —  a  saving 
of  $100  to  $150.     Last  a  lifetime. 

Easy  terms.  Send  for  new  catalogue. 

PAINTER  &   EWING    and^EEo.* 

1105=1107  SPRING   GARDEN   STREET 
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the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  earnestly 
to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3  is 
sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

There  is  a  story  that  the  overture,  soon  after  it  was  composed,  was 
rehearsed  by  a  small  orchestra  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  but  the  opinion 
was  that  it  was  "too  light."  < 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  It 
begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  con  moto,  4-4,  which  leads 
through  a  crescendo  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con 
brio,  C  major,  2-2.  The  tuneful  first  theme  is  developed  and  followed 
by  the  second.  An  episode,  E-flat  major,  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  3-4, 
developed  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen  "  (act 
ii.,  No.  11),  takes  the  place  of  the  free  fantasia.  This  theme  occurs  in 
the  other  "Leonore"  overtures.  There  is  a  recapitulation  section,  and 
the  overture  ends  with  a  brilliant  coda. 


THE  WEBER 

The  Piano 
of  Highest  Distinction 
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Bouilly,  a  pompous,  foolish  fellow  they  say,  wrote  other  librettos, 
among  them  the  book  of  Cherubini's  "Les  Deux  Journees"  ("The 
Water-carrier"),  and  the  authors  of  "Annales  Dramatiques"  (Paris, 
1809)  said  that  the  interest  of  his  plots  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 
construction  were  the  features  that  distinguished  his  work  and  brought 
extraordinary  success. 

Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  this  libretto,  was  a  singer  as  well 
as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1 761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  But,  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
"Olympe  de  Cleves,"  he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic 
tenor  at  Bordeaux.  In  1789  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor 
at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the  Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened 
in  1 79 1,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest  of  his  singing  life.  He  com- 
posed thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas.  In  18 12  his  mind  was  affected, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for  some  months.  He  returned, 
cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  18 19  he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died 
in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825.  During  his  earlier  years  his  voice 
was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he  was  an  expressive  and  even  pas- 
sionate actor;  but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career  his  tones 
were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He  created  the  part  of  Florestan 
in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine  was  created  by  Julie  An- 
gelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme.  Scio.  She  was  born 
at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her  and  abandoned  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  singing 
in  the  theatre.     At  first  her  engagements  were  in  the  provinces,  and 


*  *  ANOTHER    BRILLIANT  **« 
HENRY    W.    SAVAGE    SUCCESS 


TO     OPERA    LOVERS 

Messrs.  Zimmerman    &   Nixon   take   pleasure  in   announcing,  by 
special  arrangement  with  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage,  an  engagement 

For  Two  Weeks  only,  Beginning  Monday,  December  9 
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The  Recent  Sensation  at  Berlin  and  Paris 
The  Three-season  Success  at  Covent  Garden 
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at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with  Gaveaux.  She  married 
at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Etienne  Scio.  She  went  to  Paris  in 
1 79 1,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera-Comique  company,  and 
soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice  was  pure  and  sonorous, 
she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a  most  intelligent  actress, 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious,  she  assumed  certain 
parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon  showed  wear.  A 
widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  which  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption  at  Paris  in 
1807. 

Berlioz  tells  us  that  Gaveaux's  opera  was  considered  a  mediocre 
work  in  spite  of  the  talents  of  the  two  chief  singers,  and  that  the  score 
was  extremely  weak;  yet  he  praises  Gaveaux's  music  to  Rocco's  song 
about  gold  for  its  melody,  diction,  and  piquant  instrumentation.  Ga- 
veaux used  trombones  sparingly,  yet  he  introduced  them  in  the  Pris- 
oners' chorus.  Berlioz  also  says  that  when  "Fidelio"  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  the  manager,  Carvalho,  wished  to  intro- 
duce as  the  characters  in  Bouilly's  situations  Ludovic  Sforza,  Jean 
Galeas,  Isabelle  d'Aragon,  and  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  have  the  scenes 
at  Milan  1495,  for  the  purpose  of  more  brilliant  costumes  and  tableaux. 
Was  this  the  revival  in  i860,  when  Carre*  and  Barbier  signed  the  libretto, 
and  Pauline  Viardot  impersonated  the  heroine? 
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I  know  not         now         howsoon'twiil    be,       When  I  shall    r«»eh       that  rut  un- 
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Mr.  Herbert  Johnson 

Composer 

Herbert  Johnson's 
songs  are  among  the 
best  selling  compositions 
written  by  an  American 
composer.  The  song 
"  Face  to  Face "  is  our 
leading  publication,  and 
this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria   (English  and  Latin  Text)  $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Afedium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Angels,  Sing  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 


•Twill  not  be  Long  $0.60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 
Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 

High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. ] 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 


SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   LIST.  For  Sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mail  Orders  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this  music  from  your  dealer. 
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"Wallenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller) 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.     The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 
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1901 ;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is1  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  "Wallenstein's  Camp/'  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallenstein's 
Camp/'  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  heroiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla" 
and  "Triomphe.''  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  %e  Camp/*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best' clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

"'Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 

Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring  N 

Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 

For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray —  "* 

His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.'" 
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savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein' s  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns !  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini '  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and  the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 
the  stringed  instruments." 

*  * 
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The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Allegro  giusto,  3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage.f  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood -wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  B-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.t     There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Cesar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  1896), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  trie  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 

t  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Keiser 
(1674-1739),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 

t  Jules  litienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1819.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solfege  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.     He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.     As  Governor  of   the 
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with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-fiat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the*  entrance  of  Wallenstein' s 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.     Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 

Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  185 1  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Th6atre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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2-2,fis*d.edicated  to  Camille  Benoi't.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain/'  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso  passage  follows.  The  trilogy  ends  sonorously  with  the 
introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1805  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  sym phonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur";  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cle"opatre"  (sung  by  Mme.  Mauvemay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophes"  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  l'Orme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,   and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
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first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was.  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.     He  has  listened  intently 
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to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, a*nd  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
1 '  So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 
graceful  or  tender." 


*  * 


D'Indy's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'ete  a*  la  montagne," — "Aurore,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.     The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'e'te'  dans  la  montagne." 
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a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 
nirs," an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 
the  composer  conducted. 

*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  " Psyche  and  Bros "  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice."* 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Bros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  " Festivals "  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  " Saugefleurie " ;  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Bros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on    French    Folk-tunes"    (Messrs.      Longy,    oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
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Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 

Keller). 

* 

*  * 

These  works  by  d'Indy  have  been  played  in  Boston: — 
Orchestra:  Variations,  "Istar"  (Symphony  Concerts,  February  18, 
1899,  April  13,  1901;  December  2,  1905,  led  by  the  composer).  Suite, 
"Medee"  (Symphony  Concert,  February  10,  1900).  Symphony  for 
orchestra  and  piano  on  a  Mountain  Air  (Symphony  Concert,  April  5, 
1902).  Introduction  to  Act  I.,  "Fervaar'  (Orchestral  Club,  January 
7,  1902).  "The  Enchanted  Forest"  (Symphony  Concert,  October  31, 
1903).  Entr'acte  from  "The  Stranger"  (Symphony  Concert,  March 
5,  1904).  Choral  variations  for  saxophone  and  orchestra  (first  per- 
formance, Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  5,  1904).  Symphony  in 
B -flat  major,  No.  2  (January  7,  1905;  December  2,  1905,  led  by  the 
composer) . 

Chamber  Music:  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  7  (Ysaye  and  others,  April  16, 
1898,  Kneisel  Concert,  November  18,  190 1,  Hoffmann  Quartet  Concert, 
November  28,  1905).  String  Quartet,  Op.  45  (Kneisel  Concerts, 
December  3,  1900,  December  5,  1905).  "Chanson  et  Danses,"for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  horn,  two  bassoons  (Longy  Club,  January  9,  190 1, 
March  28,  1904,  the  composer  with  the  Longy  Club,  December  11, 
1905).  Trio  for  clarinet,  'cello,  and  pianoforte,  Op.  29  (Longy  Club, 
March  31,  1902;  the  composer  and  Messrs.  Grisez,  clarinet,  and  Keller, 
'cellist,  December  11,  1905).  Suite  in  D  major  for  trumpet,  two  flutes, 
string  quartet,  Op.  27  (Kneisel  Quartet,  November  17,  1902).  Fantasia 
for  oboe  and  piano — the  accompaniment  was  originally  for  orchestra — 
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(Longy  Club,  January  5,  1903,  Messrs.  Longy  and  Gebhard;  the  com- 
poser and  Mr.  Longy,  December  11,  1905). 

Lyric  Works:  "Ste.  Marie  Magdeline,"  cantata  for  solo  voice 
(Miss  Rose  O'Brien)  and  female  chorus  (Cecilia  Society,  February  6, 
1906).  "Sur  la  Mer,"  chorus  for  female  voices  (Choral  Art  Society, 
March  24,  1905).  "Ride  of  the  Cid,"  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(Choral  Art  Society,  December  18,  1903).  "Lied  Maritime"  was  sung 
here  as  early  as  1902  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22).  Madri- 
gal (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22,  1902).  "Clair  de  Lune," 
"La-bas  dans  le  Prairie,"  "Ma  Lisette"  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,. 
March  9,  1904). 

Pianoforte:  Excerpts  from  "Tableaux  de  Voyage"  (Mme.  Hope- 
kirk,  December  13,  1902,  January  17,  1903).  "Poeme  des  Montagnes," 
suite  (Miss  Hawkins,  February  26,  1904).  "Plein  Air,"  from  "Poeme 
des  Montagnes"  (Mme.  Hopekirk,  November  13,  1905).  Helvetia 
Valse  No.  3  (Mr.  Pugno,  November  18,  1905). 


MUSIC  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  WALLENSTBIN." 
Schiller  wrote  his  trilogy,  "Wallensteins  Lager"  (first  part,  Prelude 
in  one  act,  "Die  Piccolomini"  in  five  acts;  second  part,  "Wallensteins 
Tod,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts),  from  October  22,  1796,  to  March  17,  1799,- 
but  there  were  frequent  interruptions.  It  is  said  that  he  sketched 
his  "Wallenstein"  in  1791,  but  that  it  was  not  until  1798  that,  acting 
on  Goethe's  advice,  he  decided  to  make  the  work  a  trilogy. 

" Wallenstein' s  Camp"  was  first  performed,  October  12,  1798,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre-hall  at  Weimar;  "The  Piccolomini"  was 
first  performed  at  Weimar,  January  30,  1799,  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess  Luise;  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time,  April  20,  1799,  in  the  ducal  theatre  at  Weimar.  The  tril- 
ogv  was  first  published  at  Stuttgart  in  Tune,  1800. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE    PLAYS. 

Music  to  " Wallenstein' s  Camp''  by  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber 
(unpublished).  First  performed  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre,. 
Berlin,  November  28,  1803;  was  played  into  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  Berlin. 

Music  to  " Wallenstein' s  Camp"  by  Franz  Destouches  (unpublished). 
Composed  in  1805  and  performed  that  year  at  the  Ducal  Theatre, 
Weimar.  The  music  of  Destouches  to  the  song  in  this  prelude,  "Wohl 
auf,  Kameraden,  aufs  Pferd,"  remains  to-day  in  Germany  the  most 
popular  of  many  settings. 
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WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Director 


ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Wassily  Safonoff,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg, 
Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  S.  Camillo  Engel,  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein., 
Henry  T.  Finck,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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Music  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp''  by  K.  D.  Stegmann  (Berlin,  Sep- 
tember 20 ,  1805). 

Music  to  "The  Piccolomini ' '  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning  (unpub- 
lished). Composed  in  1828  and  first  performed  in  that  year  at  the 
Roval  Playhouse,  Berlin;  overture,  entr'actes,  and  incidental  music. 

Music  to  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning 
(unpublished).  Performed  for  the  first  time,  November  11,  1829,  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin;  overture,  entr'actes,  incidental  music 
{march  and  battle  scene). 

Music  to  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  Karl  Gustav  Kupsch 
(unpublished).  Composed  and  probably  performed  in  1845,  when 
Kupsch  was  music  director  of  the  City  Theatre  in  Freiburg  (Breisgau). 
This  music  was  famous  in  its  day;  overture,  four  entr'actes,  incidental 
music  (march,  battle  scene,  horn  and  trumpet  fanfares). 

Music  to  '  'The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  August  Pabst  (unpublished) . 
Composed  for  the  City  Theatre  of  Konigsberg  and  first  performed  there 
in  1859.  Though  it  was  highly  praised,  it  did  not  make  its  way  into 
other  theatres.  Overture,  entr'actes,  and  incidental  music.  The 
"Pappenheim"  March  was  introduced  in  its  old  and  original  form  in 
the  third  act,  and  is  used  as  thematic  material  in  other  numbers  of  the 
score. 

CONCERT  WORKS. 

March  and  Battle  Symphony  in  D  major  ("The  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein," act  iii.)  by  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber.  Dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  1804. 

"Characteristic"  Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Op.  6,  by 
George  Andreas  Henkel.  "This  overture,  written  in  popular  style  and 
of  no  artistic  importance,  might  well  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  play." 
The  orchestral  parts  were  published  at  Fulda  in  1831. 

Overture  to  the  "Wallenstein"  Trilogy  (MS.)  by  Emil  Buchner. 
Composed  in  1853  and  first  performed  at  the  Schiller  Festival,  November' 
10,  1853,  at  the  Hotel  of  Poland,  Leipsic,  with  great  success.  The 
composer  conducted,  and  was  not  only  praised  by  David  and  Moscheles, 
but  Liszt,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  overture  in  1855  at  Mein- 
ingen,  where  Buchner  was  court  conductor,  thought  so  highly  of  it  that 
he  recommended  it  for  performance  at  the  opening  of  the  Tonkunstler- 
Versammlung  at  Meiningen  in  August,  1867. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  by  Friedrich  Rosenkranz  (un- 
published). Dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent  Wilhelm,  it  was  composed 
for  the  Schiller  Festival  of  1859  and  performed  for  the  first  time",  under 

The   Berlitz   School   of   Languages 

PHILADELPHIA,  LODER  BUILDING,  I6th  and  Chestnut  Streets 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Washington,  723  14th  Street,  N.W.  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building:       Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals. 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal ;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904,  grand 
prize;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"  L'lfl.OGE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A   FAIRE  " 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Kapport  No.  1202,  Chambie  des  De"put£s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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the  direction  of  the  composer,  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Augsburg.  This 
overture  was  often  heard  in  concert  halls,  and  until  a  very  recent  date 
it  was  used  as  a  prelude  to  the  play  in  many  German  theatres.  The 
prince  regent  was  not  ungrateful:  he  gave  the  composer  the  title  of 
Royal  Music  Director  and  the  silver  medal  for  art. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp/'  in  C  major,  Op.  23,  by  Louis 
Schlottmann.  Composed  in  1866  and  performed  for  the  first  time, 
April  6,  1867,  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  when  it  was  conducted  by 
Bernhard  Scholz.  The  score  and  a  pianoforte  arrangement  for  four 
hands  were  published  in  Berlin  in  August,  1869. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  in  C  major,  Op.  62,  by  Sigmund 
Kerling.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1876,  and 
a  pianoforte  arrangement  (two  hands)  in  1879  at  Bremen. 

"Wallenstein,,  Symphony  (or  "Symphonic  Tone  Pictures"),  Op.  10, 
by  Joseph  Rheinberger.  Composed  at  Munich  in  1866,  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  November  of  that  year  at  a  subscription  concert  of 
the  Musical  Academy  in  Munich.  The  composer  conducted.  There 
are  four  movements: — 

I.  Allegro:  "Wallenstein,"  with  the  motto: — 

"Ja!  schon  ist  mir  die  Hoffnung  aufgegangen. 
Ich  nehme  sie  zum  Pfande  grdssern  Gluck's." 

— "Die  Piccolomini,"  2  Akt,  3  Scene. 

II.  Andante:  "Thekla,"  with  the  motto:— 


"Wir  haben  uns  gefunden,  halten  uns 
Umschhmgen  fest  und  ewig." 

— "Die  Piccolomini/'  3  Akt,  5  Scene. 


DO  YOU  REALIZE 

That  the  finest  books  in  the  world  are  printed  in  the  United  States? 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  purchase  sets  of 

QOETHE,  SCHILLER,  BYRON,  PEPYS'  DIARY, 
BURTON'S   ARABIAN   NIGHTS, 

and  numerous  other  books,  issued  in  the  De  Luxe  form,  with  absolutely  new 

illustrations,  at  a  nominal  price  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  authors,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  standard  work, 

we  should  be  glad  to  send  you  sample  of  illustrations  and  specimen  of  text,  and  also 

quote  prices,  upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon.     This  places  you  under  no  obligation 

to  purchase. 

FRANCIS  A.  NICCOLLS  &  CO., 
212  Summer  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  : 

Without    incurring   any    obligation,   will  you  please    send   me  further   information 
regarding  your  De  Luxe  Editions  ? 


Name- 


Address 

Town 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 


Monday  Evening,  November  1  1 

AT    8.15 


PADEREWSKI 


PRICES 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  and  $3.00 


Seats  now  selling  at  Heppe's 
1115  Chestnut  Street 


WEBER  PIANO  USED 
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III.  Scherzo:  "Wallensteins  Lager  und  Kapuzinerpredigt." 

IV.  Finale:  "Wallensteins  Tod,"  with  the  motto: — 

"Der  Sonne  Licht  ist  unter, 
Herab  steigt  ein  verhangnissvoller  Abend." 

—"Wallensteins  Tod,"  4  Akt,  8  Scene. 

The  Capuchin's  sermon  is  the  trio  of  the  scherzo,  and  here,  as  in 
d'Indy's  movement,  the  bassoon  has  an  important  part.  Rheinberger's 
symphony  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,  Mr.    Gericke   conductor,    December   5, 

1885. 

"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  symphonic  poem  by  Friedrich  Smetana. 
Composed  in  1859,  when  Smetana  was  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  this  poem  was  intended  to  be  played 
as  an  overture  before  the  performance  of  Schiller's  drama.  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  January  2,  1897. 

"The  'Wallenstein'  Trilogy,"  symphonic  tone  pictures  by  Heinrich 
Schmidt  (MS.).  Composed,  "after  the  manner  of  the  new-German 
school,"  at  Bayreuth  in  1885.  I  cannot  find  a  record  of  any  perform- 
ance. 

OPERAS. 

"Wallenstein,"  German  opera  by  August  Ritter  von  Adelburg, 
text  after.  Schiller's  trilogy.  Composed  about  i860,  it  has  not  been 
performed,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

"Wallenstein,"   opera   after   Schiller's   tragedy,    music   by   Pietro 
Musone,  produced  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo,  Naples,  August  19,  1873. 
The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rubini  and  Messrs.  Viganotti  and  Mau- 
relli.     The  opera  had  short  life. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera  in  four  acts,  based  on  Schiller's  trilogy,  music 
by  Luigi  Denza.  Performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo, 
Naples,  May  13,  1876,  with  success. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera  after  Schiller's  tragedy,  with  text  by  Pan- 
zacchi  and  L,auzieres,  music  by  G.  R.  Ruiz,  produced  at  the  Teatro 
Communale,  Bologna,  December  4,  1877.  The  love  of  Max  for 
Thekla  is  the  chief  motive.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Musiani  and 
Messrs.  Clodio,  Souvestre,  and  Novara. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera,  music  by  Filippo  Buccico  dei  Marchesi  della 
Conca.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  performance.  Italian 
journals  in  1881  announced  the  completion  of  the  opera. 

SONGS. 

The  "Reiterlied"  in  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  stirred  these  composers: 
C.  G.  Korner  (unpublished)  in  1797  before  the  play  was  printed;  C.  F. 
Zelter,  1798,  for  Mus.  Almanack  (in  1804  it  was  arranged  at  Goethe's 
request  for  chorus  and  orchestra  for  theatre  use  at  Weimar) ;  J.  R. 
Zumsteeg  ("Kleine  Balladen,"  IV.  4);  R.  von  Krufft;  J.  H.  C.  Born- 
hardt;  Chr.  Schulze;  C.  J.  Zahn,  of  Tubingen,  who  has  been  named 
as  the  author  of  the  well-known  melody;  J.  H.  Stuntz  (composed  for 
Munich;  he  also  composed  a  chorus  for  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  "Es 
leben  die  Soldaten,"  to  be  sung  behind  the  scenes  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment) . 
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Thekla's  first  monologue,  "Dank  Dir  fur  deinen  Wink"  ("The 
Piccolomini/'  act  iii.,  scene  9),  music  by  J.  F.  Reichardt  (Schiller's 
Xyrical  Songs). 

Thekla's  second  monologue,  "Sein  Geist  ist's,  der  mich  ruft"  ("The 
Death  of  Wallenstein,"  act  iv.,  scene  12),  music  by  J.  F.  Reichardt 
(Schiller's  Lyrical  Songs);  H.  C.  Ebell  (1801)  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte. 

Thekla's  song,  "Der  Eichwald  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn" 
("Maiden's  Lament,"  from  "The  Piccolomini, "  act  iii.,  scene  7),  music 
by  J.  R.  Zumsteeg,  J.  F.  Reichardt  (Schiller's  Lyrical  Songs) ;  C.  F. 
Zelter,  1801  (twelve  songs  with  pianoforte);  Franz  Schubert,  Op.  58, 
No.  3  (but  there  are  three  settings,  1811,  181 5,  1816;  the  accom- 
paniment was  orchestrated  by  F.  Lachner  in  1859  for  Munich  and  by 
Ferdinand  Hiller  for  Cologne) ;  J.  Rheinberger,  Op.  57,  No.  7  ("Wache 
Traume"),  for  middle  voice;  Iver  Holter,  Op.  5,  No.  3;  and  by  W.  J, 
Tomaschek,  C.  G.  Reissiger  (in  Op.  61  for  middle  voice) ;  L.  Berger, 
Op-  35;  C.  Wagner;  G.  Bachmann  (1799);  C.  E.  F.  Weyse;  F.  A.  von 
Lehmann;  J.  N.  Batka,  Op.  22;  A.  Reichel,  Op.  7;  F.  W.  C.  Fiirst 
von  Hohenzollern ;  C.  Arnold,  Op.  22;  B.  Klein  ("Six  Songs  for 
Soprano");  F.  von  Mosel  ("Six  Songs");  F.  von  Dalberg;  F.  Streben, 
Op.  22. 

This  list  of  music  suggested  by  Schiller's  trilogy  is  by  no  means 
complete. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 


Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  LUGIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor   Jachman-Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 


SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS, 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 


l5 
SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1. 


BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE   ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


3X2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building  Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organisti.  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op   17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 

E 
N 
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Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  «         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  MATINEE 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  5 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH   COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

< 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadoni,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.           Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H, 
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Ptatto 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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BOStOn                .  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony    f  Washington. 

A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

■    lt*Cllft  ^  l"  l*fl  Sixty-eighth  performance  in  Washington. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  5, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Schumann Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  8 1 

Bach         ....     Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 

I.  Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 

II.  Rondo  :  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bourree  I.  and  Bourree  II. :  Allegro  molto. 
V.  Polonaise  with  Double  :  Moderato. 

VI.     Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie :  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre. 


Mendelssohn  .         .         Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "  Scotch,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato. 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo ;  Allegro  maestoso  assai. 


In  compliance  with  the  intention  of  the  composer,   the  four  movements  of  the 
symphony  will  be  played  consecutively  without  pause. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano;  10 
different  materials  used, — wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  <woods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience ;  long  enough  to  perfect  Ihe 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
Vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 


REPRESENTED  IN  WASHINGTON  BY 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
1842 


Overture  to  The  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

*  * 
The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier ;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :   she  was  left  to  her 

*  A  "  complainte  " :  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  #1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $  100  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  #1.50  net 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


HERBERT  JOHNSON'S 


lOBWHVQiatr 


COMPOSITIONS 

FACE  TO  FACE. 


Andantino  con  espressione. 


Wards  and  Muslo  bv 
HERBERT  JOHNSON 


VOICE 


fiANO 


I  know  not         now        how  soon'twill    bev       When  I  shall    reach       that  vast  un- 


Qrjg toaJ  cotpyrtfffel  MDCCCXCVII  by  Herbert  Johnson. 
Tnattnnt  is  At  U'aMo  Suaic  Co.,    BattoB.Maes 
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Mr.  Herbert  Johnson 
Composer 

Herbert  Johnson's 
songs  are  among  the 
best  selling  compositions 
written  by  an  American 
composer.  The  song 
"Face  to  Face"  is  our 
leading  publication,  and 
this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria  (English  and  Latin  Text)  $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Angels,  Sing  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 


'Twill  not  be  Long  $0.60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 

High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice.? 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE   LIST.  For  Sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mail  Orders  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this  music  from  your  dealer. 

Oliver  DitSOIl  Co.        WALDO  MUSIC  CO,,  Publishers, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo*  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  out  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago 's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 

"OLD     VIOLINS" 


The  Ernest  TonR 

Piano 

C.   H.   Hildebrandt    <&    Son 

321    N.    HOWARD   STREET 

Established    1838 


_  New  England 

Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE   W.    CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

EVERY    DEPARTMENT    UNDER    SPECIAL    MASTERS 

CLASS  OR  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

C[  Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments, 
and  Vocal  Music  Courses  are  supplemented  by 
such  other  branches  as  Composition,  History 
of  Music,  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Literature,  Dic- 
tion, Choir  Training,  Plain-song  Accompani- 
ment. The  Normal  Department  trains  for 
intelligent  and  practical  teaching  in  conformity 
with   Conservatory  methods. 

(^  The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and 
recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
music  student. 

Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 

The  management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the 

engagement  of 

TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI 

as  a  member  of  the  Violin  Faculty 


FOR     PARTICULARS     AND     YEAR     BOOK     ADDRESS 

RALPH      L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rockv  height. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.     He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 

MISS  BESSIE  ABOTT 

Prima  Donna  Soprano 

gonried  metropolitan  Opera  Company,  new  Vork 

Grand  Opera,  Paris 

IN    A   GRAND   OPERA   PROGRAM 

Assisted  by  Sig.  Ed.  Castellano,  Tenor,  La  Scala,  Milan 

c^Vllle.  ^Ada  Sassoli,  Harpist,  Paris 

oA.ll  set  in   the  rich   accompaniment   of  piano,   flute,  and    a    quintet   of  superior   strings  from 
THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  New  York. 

BELASCO  THEATRE,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  4.30 

Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c. 
Seats  now  on  sale  at  T.  Arthur  Smith's,  141 1  F  Street. 
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burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart/'  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Huttenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868) ;  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  1'Innocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands ;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 

conducted. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 

reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 

We  are  the 

EXCLUSIVE    WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVES 
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two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  L4se 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plajsirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac. 
Golo;  Tesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garp ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  e'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant''  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who 
had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the 
violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had 
an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "  Bach-Jahrbuch  "  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 
Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties" 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.     The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
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Partien.,,  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites,  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680,  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  original  parts  of  these  Cothen  suites  were  handed  over  in  1854 
by  the  Singakademie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and 
Bach's  own  title  on  the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows:  H 
moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto,  2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The 
flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere,"  the  bass  "continuo."* 

The  Suite  in  B  minor  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic, 
and  it  was  edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied 
them  off  in  score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification 
indicated  by  the  thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continuo. 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were 
first   played  in   Boston   at   a   Theodore   Thomas   concert,   November 

*  " Continuo "  or  "basso  continuo "  or  "basso  continuato "  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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II,  i874>  when  Mr.  Carl  Weriner  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite, 
revised  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago, 
March  23,  1901. 

An  edition  frequently  used  at  concerts  was  edited  by  Robert  Franz 
and  published  by  him  in  1885.  It  is  dedicated  to  Julius  Schaffer, 
who  took  delight  in  savage  criticism  of  Chrysander  as  an  editor.  Franz 
made  the  pianoforte  part  from  the  thorough-bass,  the  continue) ,  and 
added  the  indications  of  tempo,  as  largo,  allegro,  etc. ;  for  Bach's 
sole  indication  was  "lentement"  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  This 
version  was  played  at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston,  February  13, 
1886,  January  20,  1894,  October  18,  1902. 

The  edition  now  used  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow  from  ''the 
new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  in 
1892.     (Biilow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.) 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture, 
begins  with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue, 
allegro,  2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  was  marked  '  'lentement "  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement 
is  omitted  by  von  Biilow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau),  "allegretto  espressivo"  (Franz  has 
"allegro"),  2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel 
was  in  French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
chief  characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.  The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.  The  first  section 
was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.  The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number.  J.  G.  Walther  said  in  his  "Musical- 
isches  Lexicon"  (1732)  that  the  exact  number  of  measures  in  a  rondeau 
was  not  determined,  "but  the  first  clause  must  not  be  either  too  long 
or  too  short ;  for  when  it  is  too  long,  it  annoys  the  ear  by  frequent 
repetition;  and  when  it  is  too  short  the  chute  or  fall  is  not  clearly 
noticed.  Eight  measures  may  well  be  chosen;  but  they  must  be  very 
pretty,  so  that  one  will  be  glad  to  hear  them  five  or  six  times.  And 
this  first  section  is  called  Rondeau  because  it  goes  about  in  a  circle; 
the  remaining  repetitions  or  other  sections  are  not  repeated."  Accord- 
ing to  Johannes  Mattheson  (1737)  the  rondeau  awakens  cheerfulness. 
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"The  136th  Psalm  is  nothing  but  a  Rondeau.  Luther  names  it  a 
Litany.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  kind  of  melody  is  often  used  for 
dancing ;  but  it  is  used  for  singing  and  still  more  in  concerts  of  instru- 
ments. In  a  good  Rondeau  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  steadiness, 
or  better  a  constant  confidence;  at  least  the  Rondeau  portrays 
admirably  this  disposition  of  the  soul."  Rousseau  thought  it  ridiculous 
to  put  into  a  rondeau  "a  general  thought  limited  by  an  exception 
particular  to  the  state  of  him  that  speaks."  Marcel  once  exclaimed, 
"How  many  things  there  are  in  a  menuet!"  Others  found  many 
things  in  a  Rondeau. 

III.  Sarabande  [von  Billow  adds  "(Canon)"],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  violoncello  are  in  canon.  First  violins  and  violas  are  muted. 
The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  "a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
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the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women^to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

An  Italian  named  Francisco  composed  the  air  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  sarabandes,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  wrote  of  it: 
"It  either  charmed  or  annoyed  every  one,  for  all  the  guitarists  of  the 
Court  began  to  learn  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  universal  twanging 
that  followed."  Ninon  de  l'Enclos  was  famous  for  her  performance  of 
the  dance,  and  the  malicious  Tallemant  des  Reaux  said  in  explanation : 
"For  she  never  had  much  beauty;  but  she  was  always  exceedingly 
graceful."  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaux,  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  eighty 
years,  wished  to  die  to  the  tune  of  a  sarabande,  ' '  so  that  his  soul  might 
pass  away  sweetly."  There  is  a  story  in  Hawkins's  "History  of  Music" 
that  shows  the  popularity  of  the  dance  in  England:  "  'I  remember,' 
said  an  old  beau  of  the  last  age,  speaking  of  his  mother  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  her  time,  'that  when  Hamet  ben  Hadji, 
the  Morocco  Ambassador,  was  in  England,  my  mother  danced  a 
sarabande  before  him  with  a  pair  of  castanets  in  each  hand,  and  that 
his  Excellency  was  so  delighted  with  her  performance  that,  as  soon  as 
she  had  done,  he  ran  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  protest- 
ing that  she  had  half  persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  his  own  country.' 

The  popularity  died  out  after  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
sarabande   was   still   danced  in  performances   of   certain  old  French 
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operas,  and  in  1881  Miss  Laura  Fonta  revived  it  at  a  private  ball  in 
Paris  with  great  success  for  the  moment.  The  word  itself  has  passed 
into  popular  allusion  and  slang.  The  Spaniards  liken  things  of  little 
importance  to  the  couplets  of  the  sarabande, — "No  importar  las 
copias  de  la  zarabanda";  and,  with  Regnard,  "to  dance  the  sarabande 
of  five  steps"  is  the  same  as  "to  play  the  oboe,"  a  euphemism  for 
"to  be  hanged."  The  dance  was  generally  in  3-4,  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  is  often  found  in  3-2.  The  dance  was  generally  slow  and 
stately,  although  Thomas  Mace  wrote  in  1676:  "The  Serabands  of  the 
shortest  triple  time,  and  more  toyish  and  light  than  the  Corantoes"; 
and  some  to-day,  I  believe  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  one  of  them,  recognize 
both  lively  and  stately  sarabandes.  Mattheson  declared  that  the 
dance  awakened  awe  in  the  soul.  He  admitted  that  in  the  dance  itself 
there  was  a  certain  cheerfulness,  yet  there  were  no  running  notes, 
because  "die  grandezza"  could  not  brook  them,  but  stiffly  preferred 
seriousness  to  be  maintained.  The  tune  usually  began  on  the  third 
beat  and  ended  on  the  first. 

IV.  Bourree' I.,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent.  The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  Auvergne,  but 
some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed  of 
two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats :  '  'The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
but  it  is  played  twice ;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the 
court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne 
dance,  they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in 
Paris,  as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character 
of  the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno  in 
an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  suite, 
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Sullivan  Jin  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice/ '  and  Chabrier  in 
his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl  and  played  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  March  4,  1899. 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  ' ' Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

The  custom  of  opening  a  ball  with  a  polonaise  has  been  introduced  in 
many  European  courts,  but  not  in  France.  There  was  an  attempt  at 
Paris  in  May,  1890,  to  introduce  the  dance  at  private  parties.  (The 
name  polonaise  is  sometimes  given  to  a  sort  of  Russian  mazurka  danced 
in  the  form  of  a  cotillion.)  Theophile  Gautier  described  in  1866  a 
polonaise  at  the  Winter  Palace,  St.  Petersburg:  "The  cortege  of 
brilliant  uniforms  goes  on  increasing- — a  nobleman  leaves  the  hedge 
and  takes  a  lady  by  the  hand,  and  this  new  couple  take  their  place  in 
the  procession  and  keep  step  with  the  leader.  It  must  be  difficult  to 
walk  thus  under  the  fire  of  a  thousand  and  possibly  ironical  eyes. 
Military  dress  does  much  for  the  men,  but  how  different  for  the  women ! 
Most  of  them  walk  to  perfection,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  art,  that 
of  walking  gracefully  and  simply  while  being  watched;  more  than  one 
great  play-actress  has  never  understood  it."     In  the  trio  of  this  polo- 
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naise  by  Bach  the  flute  has  a  florid  obbligato  to  the  violas  and  then  the 
violoncellos. 

VI.     Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  ~The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclopedic  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  Louis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

An  entertaining  volume  could  be  written  on  this  dance,  in  which 
Marcel  saw  all  things,  and  of  which  Senac  de  Meilhan  said:  "Life  is 
a  minuet:  a  few  turns  are  made  in  order  to  curtsy  in  the  same  spot 
from  which  we  started."  It  was  Count  Moroni  who  remarked  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  truly  portrayed  in  the  dance.  "It  was  the 
expression  of  that  Olympian  calm  and  universal  languor  which  char- 
acterized everything,  even  the  pleasures  of  society.     In  1740  the  social 
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dances  of  France  were  as  stiff  as  the  old  French  gardens,  and  were 
marked  by  an  elegant  coolness,  prudery,  and  modesty.  The  pastime 
was  not  even  called  'dancing.'  People  spoke  of  it  as  'tracer  les  chiffres 
d'amour,'  and  no  such  commonplace  expression  as  violin  was  used 
during  this  stilted  period.  The  musical  instruments  which  accom- 
panied the  dance  were  called  'les  ames  des  pieds.'"  Women  never 
looked  more  beautiful  when  dancing  than  in  a  minuet.  Don  John 
of  Austria  journeyed  to  Paris  in  disguise  merely  to  look  on  Marguerite 
of  Burgundy  in  the  dance.  There  were  five  requisites, — "a  languishing 
eye,  a  smiling  mouth,  an  imposing  carriage,  innocent  hands,  and 
ambitious  feet." 

The  four  famous  minuets  were  the  Dauphin's,  the  Queen's,  the 
Minuet  of  Exaudet,  aud  the  Court. 

The  minuet  has  been  revived  within  recent  years  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  even  in  this  country,  as  a  fashionable  dance,  and  it  has  kept  its 
place  on  the  stage. 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  steps  of  minuets,  ancient  and  modern, 
see  G.  Desrat's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  pp.  229-246  (Paris,  1895). 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scotch,"  Op.  56. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;   died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

An  episode  in  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart  is  told  in  a  few  words  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  A.M.,  in  "The  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical, 
and  Poetical  Dictionary;  being  a  Curious  Miscellany  of  Sacred  and 
Prophane  History." 

"In  1565  David  Riccio,  a  Piemontois,  who  being  advanc'd  from  a 
Musician  to  a  Secretary  and  much  in  the  Queen's  Favour,  manag'd  his 
Interest  indiscreetly  and  grew  hated  by  the  King,  and  the  Nobility. 
The  King  declining,  as  he  imagin'd  in  the  Queen's  Esteem,  and  pro- 
voked with  the  Haughtiness  of  Riccio,  got  him  murther'd  in  the  Pres- 
ence." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  murder  was  in  1566,  nor  was  the  decline  of 
the  king  in  the  esteem  of  Mary  Stuart  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  story  of  Ricci,  Riccio,  or  Rizzio,  the  lute  player  of  Turin,  has 
moved  musicians  as  well  as  poets  to  composition.  There  are  operas  by 
Canepa,  Capecelatro,  Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  which  bear  his  name ;  * 
there  are  other  operas  in  which  he  is  introduced;  there  are  songs,  as 
Raff's  "David  Riccio' s  letztes  Lied,"  which  had  its  season  of  popularity 
in  concert  halls.  And  this  tragic  story  of  a  lute  player  and  an  infatu- 
ated or  reckless  queen  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland  in  1829.  He  wrote  from  Edinburgh, 
July  30:  "We  went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved.  There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen 
there,  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  it.  This  the  murderers 
ascended,  and  finding  Rizzio  in  a  little  room,  drew  him  out;  and  three 
chambers  away  is  a  small  corner  where  they  killed  him.  The  roof  is 
wanting  to  the  chapel,  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before 
the  altar,  now  in  ruins,  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.     Every- 

*  For  an  entertaining  description  of  an  English  opera,  "David  Rizzio,"  see  William  Hazlitt's  "Dramatic 
Essays"  (No.  6,  published  originally  in  the  London  Magazine  of  June,  1820),  collected  works  of  Hazlitt,  vol. 
viii.  (1903),  pp.  459-461.  John  Braham  impersonated  Rizzio.  The  libretto  was  by  Col.  Hamilton.  There 
were  five  composers  of  the  music.  Genest  says:  "This  is  a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  but  there  are  some 
comic  scenes.  The  serious  scenes  are  injudiciously  written  in  blank  verse."  The  opera  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  June  17.    It  was  performed  five  times.    Mrs.  W.  West  took  the  part  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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thing  around  is  broken  and  mouldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in. 

I  believe  I  found  to-day  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch 

symphony." 

Stephen  Heller  reviewed  the  work  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale. 

His  article  was  appreciative,  sympathetic.     He  began:    "It  is  difficult 

if  not  impossible  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  idea  of  a  work  of  this 

breadth  by  dissecting  the  movements.     There  is  nothing  so  dry  and 

dismal  as  to  quote  this  or  that  chord,  this  or  that  measure  or  modulation. 

As  for  melodic  thoughts,  how  can  they  be  defined  or  explained?" 

He  then  reviewed  the  work  at  length  without  pedagogic  precision  and 

without  undue  exuberance  of  rhetoric.     We  learn  from  him  that  the 

audience  was  "slightly  bewildered"  by  the  originality  of  the  symphony, 
that  some  of  the  hearers  regarded  the  composer  as  a  revolutionary. 
The  portions  that  pleased  immediately  were  the  first  movement,  the 
beginning  of  the  Adagio,  the  Finale.  Heller  spoke  of  the  "mysterious 
murmur  of  the  orchestration,  that  was  also  characteristic  of  the 
overture,  'Fingal's  Cave.'" 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  November  22,  1845.  George  Loder  was  the 
conductor.  There  were  overtures  by  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  there 
were  arias  by  Rossini  and  Mercadante,  a  harp  solo;  and  Hermann 
Wollenhaupt  played  a  fantasia  by  Heller  on  themes  from  Halevy's 
"Charles  VI." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  "The  Academy  of  Music" 
at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846.  G.  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor, 
and  William  Keyzer  the  concert-master.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : — 

Overture  (sic)  Guerriere  (first  time  in  Boston)       .         P.  Lindpaintner 
(With  cornopean  obbligato.) 

Aria,  "Saiut  a  la  France" Donizetti 

Mlle.  Juliette  de  la  Reintrie. 

Overture  to  the  Tragedy  "Nero"  (first  time  in  Boston)      .      Reissiger 

Solo  French  horn  by  Herr  Schmidt  from  Minister, 

Germany,  his  first  appearance. 

Cavatina,  "Mi  parche  un  lungo  secolo"  ....       Goppola 

Mlle.  de  la  Reintrie. 

Overture,  "Fille  du  Regiment"  Donizetti 
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PART  II. 

Grand  Symphony  No.  3  (in  A  minor)    ....        Mendelssohn 
Reputed  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  greatest  living  composer. 

The  advertisement  stated:  "The  orchestra  on  this  occasion  will 
number  forty-four  performers,  and  is  as  efficient  a  band  as  can  be 
organized  in  this  city." 

The  concert  began  at  seven  o'clock.  Sivori,  the  violinist,  was  present, 
and  "volunteered  to  perform  a  solo  between  the  two  parts."  There 
was  great  applause,  and  Sivori  played  "Tremolo." 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  reviewed  the  concert.  Two  lines 
were  given  to  the  new  symphony,  and  forty  to  the  young  singer  who 
appeared  for  the  first  time. 

The  ten  measures  that  connect  the  first  movement  with  the  scherzo 
were  added,  Professor  Macfarren  said,  by  Mendelssohn  after  a  rehearsal 
in  London. 

This  symphony  is  numbered  the  third,  but  it  is  the  fifth  in  order  of 
composition.  The  first  is  in  C  minor  (1824),  although  twelve  sym- 
phonies for  strings  were  written  earlier.  The  second  is  the  "Reforma- 
tion" (1830-32),  which  was  published  after  the  composer's  death,  as 
was  the  third,  the  "Italian"  (1833).  The  fourth  is  the  "Lobgesang" 
(1840),  and  the  fifth  is  the  "Scotch"  (1842). 

We  have  seen  that  Mendelssohn  referred  in  his  letters  to  the  "Scotch" 
symphony.  He  did  not  thus  characterize  the  work  on  the  title-page. 
Did  he  object  to  the  application  of  a  restrictive  or  suggestive  title  to 
a  symphony?     In  1830  he  was  anxious  concerning  a  title  for  his  second, 


DO  YOU   REALIZE 

That  the  finest  books  in  the  world  are  printed  in  the  United  States  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  purchase  sets  of 

QOETHE,  SCHILLER,  BYRON,  PEPYS'  DIARY, 
BURTONS    ARABIAN   NIGHTS, 

and  numerous  other  books,  issued  in  the  De  Luxe  form,  with  absolutely  new 

illustrations,  at  a  nominal  price  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  authors,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  standard  work, 

we  should  be  glad  to  send  you  sample  of  illustrations  and  specimen  of  text,  and  also 

quote  prices,  upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon.     This  places  you  under  no  obligation 

to  purchase. 

FRANCIS  A.  NICCOLLS  &  CO., 
212  Summer  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  : 

Without  incurring  any   obligation,  will  you  please   send  me  further  information 
regarding  your  De  Luxe  Editions  ? 

Nam  e 

Address , 

Town - 
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NOVEMBER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

(Attractions  that  are  to  play  at  the  New  National  Theatre  this  month.) 

Week  beginning  Monday,  November  4 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

HATTIE,  WILLIAMS 

In  the  best  and  daintiest  of  Musical  Comedies, 
"  THE  LITTLE  CHERUB  " 

70  fun-makers,  including  Henry  V.  Donnelly.     Chorus  of  40. 

Week  beginning  Monday,  November  11 

Klaw  CS,  Erlanger  present 

"BEN-HUR" 

Positively  the  farewell  tour  of  this  remarkable  spectacle. 
Matinees  will  be  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Week  beginning  Monday,  November  18 

MISS  BLANCHE  WALSH 

In  the  new  Clyde  Fitch  drama  of  New  York  life 
"THE  STRAIGHT  ROAD" 

Fresh  from  the  triumphs  of  a  long  New  York  run. 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Week  beginning  Monday,  November  25 
Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

LULU  GLASER 

In  the  big  Musical  Comedy  success 
"LOLA  FROM  BERLIN" 

Gorgeous  costumes.     Elaborate  scenic  investiture.     20  song  hits. 
Special  Holiday  Matinee  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Coming    (DE™EME£ER  2),  ANNA  HELD,  in  "  The  Parisian  Model." 
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whether  it  should  be  called  Reformation,  the  Confession,  a  symphony 
for  a  Church  Festival,  etc. 

Did  the  composer  of  "Fingal's  Cave,"  the  "Italian"  symphony, 
the  "Scotch"  symphony,  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  dread 
the  reproach  of  programme  music  ?  Mr.  Stratton,  in  his  excellent  Life 
of  Mendelssohn  (1901),  does  not  tarry  over  the  question:  "When 
Schubring  told  him  that  a  certain  passage  in  the  'Meeresstille'  overture 
suggested  the  tones  of  love  entranced  at  approaching  nearer  the  goal 
of  its  desires,  Mendelssohn  replied  that  his  idea  was  quite  different; 
he  pictured  some  good-natured  old  man  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  blowing  vigorously  into  the  sails,  so  as  to  contribute  his 
part  to  the  prosperous  voyage.  Of  course  that  was  said  as  a  joke" — 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stratton' s  book  is  addressed  to  an 
English  public — "and  to  stop  inquiry;  for  Mendelssohn  hated  'to 
explain'  his  music." 

Ambros,  one  of  the  most  cool-headed  of  writers  about  music,  finds 
this  "Scotch"  symphony  "a  beautiful  enigma  requiring  a  solution." 
He  surely  knew  of  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  early  purpose 
to  write  the  symphony.  Yet  he  wrote :  "What  is  meant  by  the  roaring 
chromatic  storm  at  the  end  of  the  first  Allegro,  the  gently  sorrowful 
and  solemn  march-movements  in  the  Adagio,  the  violent  conflict  in  the 
Finale?  These  rinforzatos  in  the  bass  sound  almost  like  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  with  which  we  might  fancy  a  young  Paladin  engaged  in 
knightly  combat.  What  is  meant  by  the  Coda  with  its  folksong-like 
melody  and  enthusiastic  festive  jubilation?  And  then  the  airy,  elfish 
gambols  of  the  Scherzo, — we  cannot  help  it,  we  invent  a  whole  fairy 
tale  of  our  own  to  fit  it,  a  tale  of  the  genuine  old  German  stamp,  some- 
thing like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Woods,  or  Cinderella,  or  Schnee- 
wittchen"  ("The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry,"  translated  by 
J.  H.  Cornell).  And  how  far  we  are  from  Scotland  and  Rizzio  and 
bagpipes ! 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  in  A  minor  was  published  by  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  of  Leipsic,  in  March,  1851. 

The  movements  are  not  separated  by  the  usual  waits:  they  should 
be  played  consecutively,  without  stops. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  con 
moto,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  theme  is  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  and  violas;  'cellos  and  double-basses  are  soon  added  to 
weight  the  bass.  Recitative-like  phrases  in  all  the  violins  in  unison 
follow,  and  soon  turn  into  a  subject  against  developments  of  the  chief 
theme. 

The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  un  poco  agitato, 
A  minor,  6-8,  begins  at  once  with  the  first  theme  in  the  strings,  but 
the  melody  of  the  first  violins  is  doubled  by  the  first  clarinet.  This 
melodious  motive  is  developed  and  leads  to  a  subsidiary  theme,  Assai 
animato,  for  full  orchestra,  which  is  developed  brilliantly.  A  climax 
for  full  orchestra  is  followed  by  a  second  theme,  or,  as  some  prefer,  a 
conclusion  theme  in  E  minor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  free  fantasia  a 
slow  cantilena  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement.  This  third  part  begins  regularly.  The  'cellos 
keep  up  the  reverie-like  cantilena  as  a  counter- theme.  The  subsidiary 
theme  does  not  reappear.     The  coda,  beginning  somewhat  after  the 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -    Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 

TWENTY-SECOND,    NINETEEN 

HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN,  AT  EIGHT 

O'CLOCK 

THE  NIGHT    BEFORE    THE    FOOT-BALL    GAME 

AT  CAMBRIDGE 


EIGHTH  JOINT  CONCERT 

by  the  Glee,  Mandolin, 
and  Banjo  Clubs  of 

Harvard  and  Yale 
Universities 


Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R»  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired     location    as    possible. 

TICKETS,  #1.50  and  $1.00 
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manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  leads  to  an  effective  return  of  the  first 
subsidiary  theme,  fortissimo,  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  movement 
ends  with  a  short  return  of  the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  in 
the  wind  instruments  and  violas. 

The  second  movement,  Vivace  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the 
place  of  the  scherzo.  After  calls  on  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments 
the  clarinet  plays  a  lively  Scottish  dance  tune,  which  is  developed  at 
length  and  with  great  brilliance  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  The 
second  theme  is  a  delicate  staccato  for  the  strings. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  free  development 
of  a  slow  cantilena  in  alternation  with  a  more  severe,  march-like  second 
theme.  The  accompaniment  grows  more  varied  and  elaborate.  "The 
form  is  very  like  that  application  of  the  'theme  and  variations'  principle 
to  the  slow  aria  form  which  we  find  in  some  of  Beethoven's  slow  move- 
ments,— in  the  pianoforte  Andante  favori  in  F  or  the  Andante  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony."* 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  vivacissimo,  A  minor,  2-2,  begins 
with  a  lively  theme  of  a  Scottish  character,  given  to  violins  against 
repeated  staccato  chords  for  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns.  This  theme, 
developed,  leads  to  a  subsidiary  passage  for  full  orchestra.  A  tuneful 
second  theme  is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  over  an  organ-point 
for  first  violins.  This  is  worked  up  in  alternation  with  a  second  sub- 
sidiary motive.  All  this  thematic  material  is  worked  out  after  the 
manner  of  a  free  fantasia,  but  afterward  Mendelssohn  abandoned  the 
orthodox  sonata  form,  omitted  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  and 
substituted  a  free  coda  with  a  new  theme,  Allegro  maestoso  assai,  A 
major,  6-8.  This  march-like,  pompous  theme  is  developed  by  full 
orchestra  to  form  an  apotheosis. 

The  last  movement  of  this  symphony  has  been  entitled  "The  Gather-, 
ing  of  the  Clans." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  From  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  analysis  of  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony. 


The  Boston  Spphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


THOMAS  EYANS  GREENE, 

Of  New  York, 

TENOR  SOLOIST, 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Oratorio  and  Grand  Opera. 
Residence  Studio,  1126  16th  Street. 

Mr.  Greene  will  be  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  of  London) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Has  resumed  her  lessons  for  the  season. 

Residence  Studio, 
1 126  Sixteenth  Street. 

Misa  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6    NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT. 


PIANISTE   and    TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 


Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDTOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


KARL  DOERING, 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


TENOR=BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor   Jachman-Wagner,    Berlin,   and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and   Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS, 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1. 


BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


Jlr.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


B.  Frank  Cebest, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANOFORTE. 

Pupil  of 

BARTH,  SCHARWENKA,  MOSZKOWSKY 

Studio,  1327  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 


HELEN  ALLE/M  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAHE  flARCriESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HBNRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  S>einert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 

B 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street         -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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THE  LYRIC      ....       BALTIMORE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

f  rogntmm?  of  % 
FIRST   CONCERT 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 
AT  8. J  5  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


J^iANO. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 


of  the  following  famous  conductors : 

Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 


THE  KRANZ  SMITH  PIANO  GO. 


100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 
Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strabe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 

Akeroyd,  J. 

Fiedler,  B. 

Berger,  H. 

Fiumara,  P. 

Currier,  F. 

Rennert,  B. 

Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Kuntz,  A. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kurtrf,  R. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 

Heindl,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 

Krauss,  H. 

Scheurer,  K. 

Hoyer,  H. 

Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 
Violoncellos. 

Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 

Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Keller,  J. 

Kautzenbach,  A. 

Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 
Basses. 

Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 

Sadoni,  P. 
Litke,  H. 

Brooke,  A. 

Sautet,  A. 

Vannini,  A. 

Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  0 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 

Hain,  F. 

Hackebarth,  A. 

Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 

Phair,  J. 

Schumann,  C. 

Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 

Dworak,  J. 

Senia,  T. 

Kandler,  F . 

Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Burkhardt,  H. 
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Ptaito 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


^^^^^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^gg^^^^^^^^ii 


Represented  by 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH   PIANO  COMPANY 

100  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Boston  The  Lyric, 

j  Mount  Royal  and 

SVmphOny      S  Maryland  Avenues, 

■P  Baltimore. 

T      Twent 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Baltimore* 


/^\  «4/-t  l-«  ^fcO  "4"  #•  O  Twenty-seventh  Season*  J 907- 1908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


J.  S.  Bach  ....         Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

I.  Overture. 

II.  Air. 

III.  Gavotte  No.  1,  Gavotte  No.  2. 

IV.  Bourree. 
V.  Gigue. 

Beethoven  ......      Overture  to  "  Leonore  "  No.  1 


D'Indy        .         .         "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12.     First  time  in  Baltimore 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  overture. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — <wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  ewoods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 
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Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3    .    . Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it."  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  " Bach- Jahrbuch "  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 
Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.     The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as    "Orchester 
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Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  " grave;"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites,  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680,  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continue*  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society,  who  preferred  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance    in  the  Gewandhaus,   and  it  was 

*  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  gigue, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

The  overture,  air,  and  gavotte  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  30,  1869.  Three  excerpts  were  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  20,  1870.  The  whole  suite 
was  played  at  a  Thomas  concert,  February  17,  1875.  The  last  per- 
formance at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert  in  Boston  was  on 
March  31,  1906. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  JD  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  in  4-4  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  for  strings  only, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  piece  of  music  by  Bach  that  is  most  familiar 
to  audiences  throughout  the  world,  for  the  transcriptions  of  it  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  and  for  'cello  and  pianoforte  are  in  the  repertory 
of  all  virtuosos  and  amateurs. 

III.  Gavotte  I.     D  major,  4-4,  Tutti. 

Johann  Mattheson  in  1737  considered  the  "gavotta"  as  sung  by 
a  solo  voice  or  by  a  chorus,  played  on  the  harpsichord,  violin,  etc., 
and  danced.  "The  effect  is  a  most  exultant  joy.  .  .  .  Hopping,  not 
running,  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  of  melody.  French  and  Italian 
composers  write  a  kind  of  gavotta  for  the  violin  that  often  fills  whole 
pages  with  their  digressions  and  deviations.  If  a  foreign  fiddler  can 
excite  wonder  by  his  speed  alone,  he  puts  it  before  everything.  The 
gavotta  with  great  liberties  is  also  composed  for  the  harpsichord,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  those  for  the  fiddle." 

The  gavotte  was  originally  a  peasant  dance.     It  takes  its  name  from 
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Gap  in  Dauphine:  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  are  called  "gavots."  The 
dance  "was  introduced  at  court  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  to 
amuse  the  Royal  circle,  entertainments  were  given  consisting  of  dances 
in  national  costume,  performed  by  natives  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  to  the  sound  of  appropriate  instruments."  It  was  originally  a  sort 
of  branle.  The  dancers  were  in  line  or  in  a  circle;  after  some  steps 
made  together  a  couple  separated,  danced  alone,  and  embraced;  then 
the  women  kissed  all  the  male  dancers,  and  the  men  all  the  female 
dancers.  Bach  couple  in  turn  went  through  this  performance.  Ludovic 
Cellier  informs  us  that  this  was  the  gavotte  known  at  the  courts  of  the 
Valois:  "The  gavotte  was  not  then  the  dignified,  pompous,  and  chaste 
dance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  slow  and  measured  postures 
and  low  bows  and  curtsies.' '  At  the  balls  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV. 
the  gavotte  was  preceded  by  a  menuet,  composed  of  the  first  repeti- 
tion of  the  menuet  de  la  cour  and  danced  by  one  couple;  and  some 
say  that  the  menuet  itself  was  preceded  by  the  offer  of  a  bouquet  and 
a  rewarding  kiss.  The  best  and  most  minute  description  of  the  court 
gavotte,  with  all  its  steps,  is  in  Desrat's  ' * Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse" 
(Paris,  1895). 

This  court  dance  was  of  a  tender  nature  until  it  became  a  stage 
dance.  Two  gavottes  by  Gluck*  and  Gretryf  became  most  fashion- 
able, and  Marie  Antoinette  made  the  dance  again  fashionable  in  so- 
ciety. The  gavotte  was  revived  after  the  Revolution,  and  a  new  dance 
to  Gr6try's  tune  was  invented  by  Gardel;  but  the  gavotte,  which  then 

♦In  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  (1774). 

t  The  gavotte  in  Gre'try's  "  Panurge  "  (1 785)  was  long  popular,  but  Marie  Antoinette  preferred  the  one  in 
"Cephale  et  Procris"  (1773)  of  the  same  composer. 
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called  attention  to  only  two  or  three  couples,  was  not  a  favorite.  The 
gavotte  which  exists  to-day  was  invented  by  Vestris;  it  is  not  easy 
to  perform;  but  an  arrangement  invented  in  Berlin,  the  "Kaiserin 
Gavotte,"  has  been  danced  at  the  court  balls. 

Fertiault  described  the  gavotte  as  the  "skilful  and  charming  off- 
spring of  the  menuet,  sometimes  gay,  but  often  tender  and  slow,  in 
which  kisses  and  bouquets  are  interchanged."  Sometimes  presents 
instead  of  kisses  were  interchanged. 

There  is  a  tabulature  "d'une  gavotte,"  with  a  description,  in  the 
"Orchesographie"  (1588)  of  Jean  Tabourot,  known  as  "Thoinot 
Arbeau." 

Czerwinski,  in  his  "Geschichte  der  Tanzkunst"  (Leipsic,  1862), 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  gavotte  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli  and 
in  the  French  and  English  suites  of  Bach.  He  characterizes  the  ga- 
votte as  a  lively,  elastic,  sharply  defined  dance,  which  has  no  suc- 
cessor, no  representative,  in  the  modern  dance-art. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  stage  gavottes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  of  varied  character.  We  find  examples  in  Noverre's  ballet-pan- 
tomime, "Les  Petits  Riens,"  with  music  written  by  Mozart  in  Paris, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  11,  1778.  The  music, 
supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Opera  in  1873.  The  score  includes  a  Gavotte  joyeuse,  allegro  vivo, 
2-4;  a  Gavotte  gracieuse,  andante  non  troppo,  6-8;  a  Gavotte  senti- 
mentale,  andante,  4-4;  in  each  instance  the  gavotte  begins  on  an  off 
beat.     As  a  rule,  the  gavotte  was  in  4-4  or  2-2. 

Late  instances  of  the  use  of  the  gavotte  in  orchestral  music  are 
Edward  Elgar's  "Contrasts — the  Gavotte  a.d.  1700  and  1900"  (pub- 
lished in  1899)  and  Georg  Schumann's  "In  Carnival  Time" — second 
movement — (produced  in  1899). 

Gavotte  No.  II.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  This  second  gavotte  is 
practically  the  trio  of  the  first.  In  old  times  a  second  gavotte  was  of 
the  same  construction  as  the  first,  or  it  was  a  musette,  that  is,  a  trio 
founded  on  a  drone-bass. 

IV.  Bourree.  D  major,  Allegro,  4-4.  This  dance  originated  prob- 
ably in  Auvergne,  but  some  say  Biscay  was  its  birthplace.     Walther 
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describes  it  as  composed  of  two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats: 
"The  first  has  indeed  only  four,  but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has 
eight  and  is  repeated."  Mattheson  found  it  created  contentment 
and  affability,  and  incited  "a  nonchalance  and  a  recklessness  that 
were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance  was  introduced  at  the  French 
court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565,  but  it  was  inherently  a  dance 
of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne. 
At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  there  were 
various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas  de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree 
cuvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was  danced  in  short  skirts,  and 
Marguerite  of  Valois  found  pleasure  in  it,  for  her  legs  were  of  marvellous 
beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the  court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic  dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round 
the  man  as  if  to  approach  him;  he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee 
again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his  foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry, 
to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris, 
as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of 
the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d' Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno 
in  an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  suite, 
Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Chabrier 
in  his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl. 

V.  Gigue.  D  major,  Allegro  vivace,  6-8.  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  de- 
rives the  word  "gigue"  from  "giga,"  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
fiddle,  and  says  that  it  was  originally  a  French  nickname  for  a  violin 
(viella,  fidel)  with  a  big  and  bulging  belly,  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike 
a  ham  {gigue) .  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  dictionary  of  Johannes 
de  Garlandia  (about  1230).  This  form  of  fiddle  was  popular  in  Ger- 
many, so  that  the  troubadour  Adenes  spoke  of  the  gigueours  d'Alle- 
magne  (German  fiddlers).  Others  dispute  this  origin.  Stainer  and 
Barrett's  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms"  (first  published  in  1876) 
says:  "A  fiddlestick  is  still  called  in  the  west  of  England  a  'jigger,'  " 
but  the  word  does  not  appear  with  this  meaning  in  Wright's  great 
"English  Dialect  Dictionary"  (1896-1905).  Dr.  Murray's  "New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary"  says  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.     The 
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first  appearance  of  the  word  in  English  literature  was  about  1560  in 
A.  Scott's  poems. 

The  name  of  the  dance  termed  the  gigue,  gique,  jig,  is  said  by  Riemann 
to  be  of  English  origin.  "The  dance  is  found  first  in  the  English 
compositions  for  the  virginal,  and  it  went  from  England  to  the  Con- 
tinent, at  first  Froberger,  1649,  and  J.  E.  Rieckh  (Allemanden,  Giguen, 
Ballette,  Couranten,  Sarabanden,  und  Gavotten  fur  3  V.  u.  B.  c,  Strass- 
burg,  1658)."  The  dance  was  a  very  lively  one  in  3-8,  3-4,  6-8,  6-4, 
9-8,  9-4,  9-16,  12-8,  12-16,  and  very  seldom  and  by  way  of  exception 
in  4-4,  as  in  Bach's  Partita  VI.  in  E  minor;  but,  as  Dr.  Naylor  remarks 
in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal-book"  (1905),  "even  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  case,  the  rhythm  sticks  to  the  use  of  'pointed  notes'  (Hawkins, 
writing  in  1776,  speaks  of  the  pointed  note,  meaning  'dotted,'  and 
says  there  was  no  authority  for  a  Jigg  having  this  as  a  general  feature)." 
Dr.  Naylor  gives  interesting  examples  of  old  jigs  in  his  book  just  quoted. 
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See  also  his  "Shakespeare  and  Music"  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  "Shake- 
speare in  Music"  (Boston,  1901). 

Jig  music  was  despised  by  some  old  Englishmen.  Thus,  Thomas 
Mace  (1619-1709)  spoke  of  Toys  or  Jiggs,  "light,  squibbish  things,  only 
fit  for  fantastical  and  easy  light-headed  people." 

In  Ireland  the  jig  was  once  the  favorite  dance  of  all  classes,  for  high 
and  low  would  step  it  to  the  tune  of  the  "Flannel  Jacket"  or  other 
air.  Selden  noted  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  "wholly  inclined" 
to  a  dance  which  he  called  the  "Sprightly  Phrygian."  For  descrip- 
tions of  various  jigs  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  see  "Dancing," 
a  volume  in  the  Badminton  Library.  One  of  the  contributors  to 
this  book  says  that  the  dance  is  a  very  ancient  one  and  belongs  to 
many  nationalities.  "The  Spanish  dance  also  went  by  the  name  of 
Loures."  Desrat,  in  his  " Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  a  valuable  work, 
published  in  Paris  in  1895,  doubts  whether  the  jig  was  of  English 
origin.  There  is  much  about  the  jig  in  Gaston  Vuillier's  "History  of 
Dancing"  (English  edition,  1898).  The  author  states  that  there  were 
jigs  christened  after  each  successive  English  monarch  from  Charles 
II.  to  Queen  Anne.  Jigs  were  in  high  favor  at  masques  and  revels, 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  the  preface  to 
Playford's  "Dancing  Master"  the  writer  commends  "the  sweet  and 
airy  activity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  has  crowned 
their  grand  solemnities  with  admiration  to  all  spectators." 


A  word  about  the  very  high  trumpet  parts  of  Bach.     Dr.   Prout 
gives  a  clear  description  of  this  instrument  in  "The  Orchestra,"     vol. 
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i.,  p.  20 1 :  "In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-bldser  (Clarin-players)  and  Princi- 
pal-bldser  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly  the  upper 
register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long  practice  and 
the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece  the  Clarin-bldser  obtained  great  com- 
mand of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-bids w  were  seldom 
required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the.  eighth  note  of  the 
series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts  on  the 
modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them  much 
would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the  passages 
required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are  more  frequently 
used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works  his  trumpet  parts 
are  generally  played  on  a  specially  constructed  'long  trumpet.'"  The 
Clarin-bldser  were  found  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  see  a  series  of  pieces  written  by  Mozart  in  1773  (?)  for  two 
flutes,  five  trumpets,  and  four  kettledrums  (K.  187). 

Bach  and  Handel  were  not  alone  in  writing  passages  that  vex  modern 
trumpeters.  In  the  overture  to  "Henri  IV.,"  by  Martini  (Paris, 
1774),  the  trumpets  are  given  in  the  third  octave  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C, 
above  the  staff. 

When  Mozart  revised  the  orchestration  of  "The  Messiah,"  he  erased 
the  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  gave  them  to  other  instruments. 
Had  the  trumpeters  lost  their  cunning,  or  was  it  not  thought  wise  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  Handel  to  use  the  trumpet  in  such  a  manner? 
When  the  trumpeter  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  clarino  reigned 
supreme  among  brass  instruments;    but,  when  other  instruments  of 
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brass  were  developed,  the  old  art  gradually  died.  And  some  suggest 
that  the  introduction  of  clarinets  led  composers  to  use  them  where 
formerly  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  write  for  the  trumpet. 

But  were  these  difficult  passages  always  well  played  in  the  old  days  ? 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  "Account  of  the  Musical 
Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  May  26th,  27th, 
29th,  and  June  the  3d  and  5th,  1784,  in  commemoration  of  Handel" 
(London,  1785,  pp.  86,  87):  "The  favorite  Bass  Song,  'The  Trumpet 
shall  sound'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  was  very  well  performed  by  Signor  Tasca 
and  Mr.  Sarjent,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trumpet  admirably. 
There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  trumpet-part  to  this  Air, 
which  have  always  a  bad  effect,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the 
instrument.  In  Handel's  time,  composers  were  not  so  delicate  in 
writing  for  Trumpets  and  French  Horns  as  at  present;  it  being  now 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  a  key  on  both  these 
instruments,  being  naturally  so  much  out  of  tune  that  no  player  can 
make  them  perfect,  should  never  be  used  but  in  short  passing  notes, 
to  which  no  bass  is  given  that  can  discover  their  false  intonation.  Mr. 
Sarjent's  tone  is  extremely  sweet  and  clear,  but  every  time  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  G,  the  fourth  of  D,  displeasure  appeared  in  every 
countenance ;  for  which  I  was  extremely  concerned,  knowing  how 
inevitable  such  an  effect  must  be  from  such  a  cause."  And  Burney  adds 
in  a  foot-note:  "In  the  Allelujah,  p.  150  of  the  printed  score,  G,  the 
fourth  of  the  key,  is  sounded  and  sustained  during  two  entire  bars. 
In  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  p.  30,  and  in  many  other  places,  this  false 
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concord,  or  interval,  perpetually  deforms  the  fair  face  of  harmony,  and 
indeed  the  face  of  almost  every  one  that  hears  it,  with  an  expression 
of  pain.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this  animating  and  brilliant 
instrument  could  have  its  defects  removed  by  some  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  as  those  of  the  German  flute  are,  by  keys." 

They  that  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  should  consult: 
"Das  alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,"  by  Dr.  H.  L,.  Eichborn,  Leipsic, 
1894;  "Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Eichborn, 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Histoire  de,  1' Instrumentation,"  by  H.  Lavoix,  fils, 
Paris,  1878,  pp.  13 6- 141;  "Elements  d'Acoustique  Musicale  et  Instru- 
mental,"  by  V.  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels,  1874,  P-  J44J  "La  Facture 
Instrumental, "  by  Constant  Pierre,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  110-116. 

*  i  n 

Nor  was  the  oboe  of  Bach  in  quality  and  tone  the  oboe  of  to-day. 
The  gradual  improvements  made  in  its  mechanism  took  away  little 
by  little  the  characteristic  tone.  As  Lavoix  says:  "The  sonority  of 
the  oboe  may  be  compared  to  the  delicate  tints  that  are  changed  by 
daylight.  The  least  modification  in  the  boring  or  in  the  length  of 
the  instrument  deprives  it  of  its  touching  accents  of  gentle  melancholy 
which  are  so  valuable  in  orchestral  coloring.  Now  that  its  purity  of 
intonation  is  irreproachable,  the  whole  endeavor  of  makers  is  to  find 
again  the  ancient  tone-color." 
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Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  i,  Op.  138,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  ' 'historical  fact"  in  two  acts  and 
in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19,  1798), 
was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Ber- 
kiel,  Beutler,  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore  "  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fnihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio" was  revived  in  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.    Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.    They  waited   for 
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him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyf  ried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  an  auto- 
graph score,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  was  bought  by  Tobias  Haslinger  at 
the  sale  of  Beethoven's  effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino 
jmo.M  /j^-g  work  was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard 
Romberg,  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1832  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  -of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  !  "Fidelio. "  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  earnestly 
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to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.     "Leonore"   No.  3  is 

sometimes  played  between  the  acts.     "  Leonora"  No.   1  is  not  often 

heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.     Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 

of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 

of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 

down  upon  her." 

There  is  a  story  that  the  overture,  soon  after  it  was  composed,  was 

rehearsed  by  a  small  orchestra  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  but  the  opinion 

was  that  it  was  "too  light." 

* 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  It 
begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  con  moto,  4-4,  which  leads 
through  a  crescendo  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con 
brio,  C  major,  2-2.  The  tuneful  first  theme  is  developed  and  followed 
by  the  second.  An  episode,  E-flat  major,  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  3-4, 
developed  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen"  (act 
ii.),  takes  the  place  of  the  free  fantasia.  This  theme  occurs  in  the  other 
"Leonore"  overtures.  There  is  a  recapitulation  section,  and  the  over- 
ture ends  with  a  brilliant  coda. 

*  * 
Bouilly,  a  pompous,  foolish  fellow  they  say,  wrote  other  librettos, 

among  them  the  book  of  Cherubini's   "L,es  Deux  Journees"   ("The 

Water-carrier"),  and  the  authors  of  "Annales  Dramatiques"   (Paris, 

1809)  said  that  the  interest  of  his  plots  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 

construction  were  the  features  that  distinguished  his  work  and  brought 

extraordinary  success. 
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Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  this  libretto,  was  a  singer  as  well 
as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1 761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  But,  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
"Olympe  de  Cleves,"  he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic 
tenor  at  Bordeaux.  In  1789  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor 
at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the  Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened 
in  1 79 1,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest  of  his  singing  life.  He  com- 
posed thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas.  In  18 12  his  mind  was  affected, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for  some  months.  He  returned, 
cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  1819  he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died 
in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825.  During  his  earlier  years  his  voice 
was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he  was  an  expressive  and  even  pas- 
sionate actor;  but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  career  his  tones 
wrere  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He  created  the  part  of  Florestan 
in  his  "Leonora."  The  part  of  the  heroine  was  created  by  Julie  An- 
gelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme.  Scio.  She  was  born 
at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her  and  abandoned  her, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by  singing 
in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were  in  the  provinces,  and 
at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with  Gaveaux.  She  married 
at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Etienne  Scio.  She  went  to  Paris  in 
1 79 1,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera-Comique  company,  and 
soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice  was  pure  and  sonorous, 
she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a  most  intelligent  actress, 
both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.     Too  ambitious,  she  assumed  certain 
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parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon  showed  wear.  A 
widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  which  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption  at  Paris  in 
1807. 

Berlioz  tells  us  that  Gaveaux's  opera  was  considered  a  mediocre 
work  in  spite  of  the  talents  of  the  two  chief  singers,  and  that  the  score 
was  extremely  weak;  yet  he  praises  Gaveaux's  music  to  Rocco's  song 
about  gold  for  its  melody,  diction,  and  piquant  instrumentation.  Ga- 
veaux  used  trombones  sparingly,  yet  he  introduced  them  in  the  Pris- 
oners' chorus.  Berlioz  also  says  that  when  "Fidelio"  was  performed 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  the  manager,  Carvalho,  wished  to  intro- 
duce as  the  characters  in  Bouilly's  situations  Ludovic  Sforza,  Jean 
Galeas,  Isabelle  d'Aragon,  and  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  have  the  scenes 
at  Milan  1495,  for  the  purpose  of  more  brilliant  costumes  and  tableaux. 
Was  this  the  revival  in  i860,  when  Carre  and  Barbier  signed  the  libretto, 
and  Pauline  Viardot  impersonated  the  heroine? 


"Wallenstein,"  Trilogy  (aftkr  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller) 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 
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concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  ' 'Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein,' '  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing:   Chicago:     Chicago    Orchestra,    Theodore    Thomas    conductor, 
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"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 
1901;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

* 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  heroiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla " 
and  "Triomphe."  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'Le  Camp/*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
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savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein's  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns!  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini '  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 

passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

'"Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 

Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 

Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 

His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 

Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 

Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 

For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray — 

His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.'  " 
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chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and   the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 

the  stringed  instruments/ ' 

* 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Allegro  giusto,  3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage. f  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Cesar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  i877:  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  1896), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 

t  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Keiser 
(1674-1730),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 
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this  list  gives  the  names 
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Welcome  Home  .60 
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Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
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and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  K-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  K-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.*  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 
with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-fiat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 

♦Jules  litienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1810.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  soljege  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  1851  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napole"on,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886.  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein's 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoit.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain,"  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso  passage  follows.  The  trilogy  ends  sonorously  with  the 
introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

*  * 
The  trilogy  is  scored  for    one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  symphonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur " ;  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatre"  (sung  by  Mine.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophes"  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr..  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
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He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  rOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 
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D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  wijl  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
1 '  So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
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seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 
graceful  or  tender." 

D'Indy's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'ete  a*  la  montagne," — "Aurore,"  "Jour,V  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 
nirs," an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 
the  composer  conducted. 

*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations ;  Franck,  ' '  Psyche  and  Eros  "  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  " Festivals "  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second    concert,   Saturday    afternoon,    December   9,    was    as  follows: 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.     The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'ete"  dans  la  montagne." 
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Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,  '  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
ii,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk:tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Keller). 

*  * 

These  works  by  d'Indy  have  been  played  in  Boston: — 

Orchestra:  Variations,  "Istar"  (Symphony  Concerts,  February  18, 
1899,  April  13,  1901;  December  2,  1905,  led  by  the  composer).  Suite, 
"Medee"  (Symphony  Concert,  February  10,  1900).  Symphony  for 
orchestra  and  piano  on  a  Mountain  Air  (Symphony  Concert,  April  5, 
1902).  Introduction  to  Act  I.,  "Fervaal"  (Orchestral  Club,  January 
7,  1902).  "The  Enchanted  Forest"  (Symphony  Concert,  October  31, 
1903).  Entr'acte  from  "The  Stranger"  (Symphony  Concert,  March 
5,  1904).  Choral  variations  for  saxophone  and  orchestra  (first  per- 
formance, Boston  Orchestral  Club,  January  5,  1904).  Symphony  in 
B-flat  major,  No.  2  (January  7,  1905;  December  2,  1905,  led  by  the 
composer). 

Chamber  Music:  Piano  Quartet,  Op.  7  (Ysaye  and  others,  April  16, 
1898,  Kneisel  Concert,  November  18,  1901,  Hoffmann  Quartet  Concert, 
November  28,  1905).  String  Quartet,  Op.  45  (Kneisel  Concerts, 
December  3,  1900,  December  5,  1905).  "Chanson  et  Danses," for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  horn,  two  bassoons  (Longy  Club,  January  9,  190 1, 
March  28,  1904,  the  composer  with  the  Longy  Club,  December  11, 
1905).  Trio  for  clarinet,  'cello,  and  pianoforte,  Op.  29  (Longy  Club, 
March  31,  1902;  the  composer  and  Messrs.  Grisez,  clarinet,  and  Keller, 
'cellist,  December  11,  1905).  Suite  in  D  major  for  trumpet,  two  flutes, 
string  quartet,  Op.  27  (Kneisel  Quartet,  November  17,  1902).  Fantasia 
for  oboe  and  piano — the  accompaniment  was  originally  for  orchestra — 
(Longy  Club,  January  5,  1903,  Messrs.  Longy  and  Gebhard;  the  com- 
poser and  Mr.  Longy,  December  11,  1905). 

Lyric  Works:  "Ste.  Marie  Magdeline,"  cantata  for  solo  voice 
(Miss  Rose  O'Brien)  and  female  chorus  (Cecilia  Society,  February  6, 
1906).  "Sur  la  Mer,"  chorus  for  female  voices  (Choral  Art  Society, 
March  24,  1905).  "Ride  of  the  Cid,"  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(Choral  Art  Society,  December  18,  1903).  "Lied  Maritime"  was  sung 
here  as  early  as  1902  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22).     Madri- 

When  you  are  arranging  your  home  and  desire  something  odd  and 
unique  in  China  Plates  and  Artistic  Ornaments,  Pictures  with 
and  without  Frames,  Brass  Candlesticks,  Desk  Fittings,  Clocks, 
and  entirely  different  Electroliers 

Visit  the  Art  Rooms  of 

LYCETT,     STATIONERS 

Engravers,  Booksellers,  and  Importers.  317    NORTH     CHARLES    STREET,    BALTIMORE 
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gal  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  January  22,  1902).  "Clair  de  Lune," 
"La-bas  dans  le  Prairie,"  "Ma  Lisette"  (Mme.  Alexander-Marius, 
March  9,  1904). 

Pianoforte:  Excerpts  from  "Tableaux  de  Voyage"  (Mme.  Hope- 
kirk,  December  13,  1902,  January  17,  1903).  "Poeme  des  Montagnes," 
suite  (Miss  Hawkins,  February  26,  1904).  "Plein  Air,"  from  "Poeme 
des  Montagnes"  (Mme.  Hopekirk,  November  13,  1905).  Helvetia 
Valse  No.  3  (Mr.  Pugno,  November  18,  1905). 

MUSIC  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  WALLENSTEIN." 

Schiller  wrote  his  trilogy,  "Wallensteins  Lager"  (first  part,  Prelude 
in  one  act,  "Die  Piccolomini "  in  five  acts;  second  part,  "Wallensteins 
Tod,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts),  from  October  22,  1796,  to  March  17,  1799, 
but  there  were  frequent  interruptions.  It  is  said  that  he  sketched 
his  "Wallenstein"  in  1791,  but  that  it  was  not  until  1798  that,  acting 
on  Goethe's  advice,  he  decided  to  make  the  work  a  trilogy. 

" Wallenstein' s  Camp"  was  first  performed,  October  12,  1798,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre -hall  at  Weimar;  "The  Piccolomini"  was 
first  performed  at  Weimar,  January  30,  1799,  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess  Luise;  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time,  April  20,  1799,  in  the  ducal  theatre  at  Weimar.  The  tril- 
ogy was  first  published  at  Stuttgart  in  June,  1800. 

*  * 
MUSIC  FOR  THE   PLAYS. 

Music  to  " Wallenstein' s  Camp"  by  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber 
(unpublished).  First  performed  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin,  November  28,  1803;  was  played  into  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  Berlin. 

Music  to  " Wallenstein' s  Camp"  by  Franz  Destouches  (unpublished). 
Composed  in  1805  and  performed  that  year  at  the  Ducal  Theatre, 
Weimar.  The  music  of  Destouches  to  the  song  in  this  prelude,  "Wohl 
auf,  Kameraden,  aufs  Pferd,"  remains  to-day  in  Germany  the  most 
popular  of  many  settings. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  PIANOS 

Are  remarkable,  when  quality  is  considered,  and  our  terms  are 
adapted  to  your  requirements.  The  assortment  is  unrivalled.  We 
say  so,  but  you  can  see  and  hear. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  SMALL  INSTRUMENTS 

is  very  complete,  and  we  know  we  can  serve  you  well. 

OUR  TALKING-MACHINE  DEPARTMENT 

Is  worth  your  inspection.  Allow  us  to  open  your  eyes  and  ears  by 
giving  you  a  personal  demonstration.  The  talking-machine  {when 
ifs  a  Victor')  is  neither  a  nuisance  nor  a  toy,  but  a  genuine  repro- 
ducer of  all  that  is  best  in  music  and  elocution. 
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Music  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  by  K.  D.  Stegmann  (Berlin,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1805). 

Music  to  "The  Piccolomini"  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning  (unpub- 
lished). Composed  in  1828  and  first  performed  in  that  year  at  the 
Royal  Playhouse,  Berlin;  overture,  entr'actes,  and  incidental  music. 

Music  to  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Henning 
(unpublished).  Performed  for  the  first  time,  November  11,  1829,  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin;  overture,  entr'actes,  incidental  music 
(march  and  battle  scene). 

Music  to  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  Karl  Gustav  Kupsch 
(unpublished).  Composed  and  probably  performed  in  1845,  when 
Kupsch  was  music  director  of  the  City  Theatre  in  Freiburg  (Breisgau). 
This  music  was  famous  in  its  day ;  overture,  four  entr'actes,  incidental 
music  (march,  battle  scene,  horn  and  trumpet  fanfares). 

Music  to  '  'The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  by  August  Pabst  (unpublished) . 
Composed  for  the  City  Theatre  of  Konigsberg  and  first  performed  there 
in  1859.  Though  it  was  highly  praised,  it  did  not  make  its  way  into 
other  theatres.  Overture,  entr'actes,  and  incidental  music.  The 
"Pappenheim"  March  was  introduced  in  its  old  and  original  form  in 
the  third  act,  and  is  used  as  thematic  material  in  other  numbers  of  the 
score. 

CONCERT  WORKS. 

March  and  Battle  Symphony  in  D  major  ("The  Death  of  Wallen- 
stein," act  iii.)  by  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber.  Dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in 
Berlin  toward  the  end  of  1804. 

"Characteristic"  Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Op.  6,  by 
George  Andreas  Henkel.  "This  overture,  written  in  popular  style  and 
of  no  artistic  importance,  might  well  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  play." 
The  orchestral  parts  were  published  at  Fulda  in  1831. 

Overture  to  the  "Wallenstein"  Trilogy  (MS.)  by  Emil  Buchner. 
Composed  in  1853  and  first  performed  at  the  Schiller  Festival,  November 
10,  1853,  at  the  Hotel  of  Poland,  Leipsic,  with  great  success.  The 
composer  conducted,  and  was  not  only  praised  by  David  and  Moscheles, 
but  Liszt,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  overture  in  1855  at  Mein- 
ingen,  where  Buchner  was  court  conductor,  thought  so  highly  of  it  that 
he  recommended  it  for  performance  at  the  opening  of  the  Tonkiinstler- 
Versammlung  at  Meiningen  in  August,  1867. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  by  Friedrich  Rosenkranz  (un- 
published).    Dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent  Wilhelm,  it  was  composed 
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for  the  Schiller  Festival  of  1859  and  performed  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer,  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Augsburg.  This 
overture  was  often  heard  in  concert  halls,  and  until  a  very  recent  date 
it  was  used  as  a  prelude  to  the  play  in  many  German  theatres.  The 
prince  regent  was  not  ungrateful:  he  gave  the  composer  the  title  of 
Royal  Music  Director  and  the  silver  medal  for  art. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  in  C  major,  Op.  23,  by  Louis 
Schlottmann.  Composed  in  1866  and  performed  for  the  first  time, 
April  6,  1867,  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  when  it  was  conducted  by 
Bernhard  Scholz.  The  score  and  a  pianoforte  arrangement  for  four 
hands  were  published  in  Berlin  in  August,  1869. 

Overture  to  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  in  C  major,  Op.  62,  by  Sigmund 
Kerling.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1876,  and 
a  pianoforte  arrangement  (two  hands)  in  1879  at  Bremen. 

" Wallenstein "  Symphony  (or  "Symphonic  Tone  Pictures"),  Op.  10, 
by  Joseph  Rheinberger.  Composed  at  Munich  in  1 866,  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  November  of  that  year  at  a  subscription  concert  of 
the  Musical  Academy  in  Munich.  The  composer  conducted.  There 
are  four  movements: — 

I.  Allegro:  "Wallenstein,"  with  the  motto: — 

"Ja!  schon  ist  mir  die  Hoffnung  aufgegangen. 
Ich  nehme  sie  zum  Pfande  grossern  Gluck's." 

— "Die  Piccolomim,"  2  Akt,  3  Scene. 

II.  Andante:  "Thekla,"  with  the  motto:— 

"Wir  haben  uns  gefunden,  halten  uns 
Umschlungen  fest  und  ewig." 

— "Die  Piccolomini,"  3  Akt,  5  Scene. 

III.  Scherzo:  "Wallensteins  Lager  und  Kapuzinerpredigt." 

IV.  Finale:  "Wallensteins  Tod,"  with  the  motto: — 

"Der  Sonne  Licht  ist  unter, 
Herab  steigt  ein  verhangnissvoller  Abend." 

—"Wallensteins  Tod,"  4  Akt,  8  Scene. 

The  Capuchin's  sermon  is  the  trio  of  the  scherzo,  and  here,  as  in 
d'Indy's  movement,  the  bassoon  has  an  important  part.  Rheinberger's 
symphony  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  December  5, 
1885. 

"Wallenstein's    Camp,"    symphonic    poem   by    Friedrich    Smetana. 

The   Berlitz  School   of  Languages 

BALTIMORE,  14  WEST  FRANKLIN  STREET 

Washington,  723  14th  Street  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 
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At  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1906,  grand  prize. 

"L'ELOQE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE" 

(The  Herlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202,  Chambre  des  D^put^s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Composed  in  1859,  when  Smetana  was  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  this  poem  was  intended  to  be  played 
as  an  overture  before  the  performance  of  Schiller's  drama.  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  January  2,  1897. 

"The  'Wallenstein'  Trilogy,"  symphonic  tone  pictures  by  Heinrich 
Schmidt  (MS.).  Composed,  "after  the  manner  of  the  new-German 
school,"  at  Bayreuth  in  1885.  I  cannot  find  a  record  of  any  perform- 
ance. 

OPERAS. 

"Wallenstein,"  German  opera  by  August  Ritter  von  Adelburg, 
text  after  Schiller's  trilogy.  Composed  about  i860,  it  has  not  been 
performed,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera  after  Schiller's  tragedy,  music  by  Pietro 
Musone,  produced  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo,  Naples,  August  19,  1873. 
The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rubini  and  Messrs.  Viganotti  and  Mau- 
relli.     The  opera  had  short  life. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera  in  four  acts,  based  on  Schiller's  trilogy,  music 
by  Luigi  Denza.  Performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Teatro  del  Fondo, 
Naples,  May  13,  1876,  with  success. 

"Wallenstein,"  opera  after  Schiller's  tragedy,  with  text  by  Pan- 
zacchi  and  Lauzieres,  music  by  G.  R.  Ruiz,  produced  at  the  Teatro 
Communale,  Bologna,  December  4,  1877.  The  love  of  Max  for 
Thekla  is  the  chief  motive.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Musiani  and 
Messrs.  Clodio,  Souvestre,  and  Novara. 
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"Wallenstein,"  opera,  music  by  Filippo  Buccico  dei  Marchesi  della 
Conca.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  record  of  performance.  Italian 
journals  in  1881  announced  the  completion  of  the  opera. 

SONGS. 

The  "Reiterlied"  in  "  Wallenstein' s  Camp"  stirred  these  composers: 
C.  G.  Korner  (unpublished)  in  1797  before  the  play  was  printed;  C.  F. 
Zelter,  1798,  for  Mus.  Almanack  (in  1804  it  was  arranged  at  Goethe's 
request  for  chorus  and  orchestra  for  theatre  use  at  Weimar) ;  J.  R. 
Zumsteeg  ("Kleine  Balladen,"  IV.  4);  R.  von  Krufft;  J.  H.  C.  Born- 
hardt;  Chr.  Schulze;  C.  J.  Zahn,  of  Tubingen,  who  has  been  named 
as  the  author  of  the  well-known  melody;  J.  H.  Stuntz  (composed  for 
Munich;  he  also  composed  a  chorus  for  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  "Es 
leben  die  Soldaten,"  to  be  sung  behind  the  scenes  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment) . 

Thekla's  first  monologue,  "Dank  Dir  fiir  deinen  Wink"  ("The 
Piccolomini,"  act  iii.,  scene  9),  music  by  J.  F.  Reichardt  (Schiller's 
Lyrical  Songs). 

Thekla's  second  monologue,  "Sein  Geist  ist's,  der  mich  ruft"  ("The 
Death  of  Wallenstein,"  act  iv.,  scene  12),  music  by  J.  F.  Reichardt 
(Schiller's  Lyrical  Songs);  H.  C.  Ebell  (1801)  for  voice  and  piano- 
forte. 

Thekla's  song,  "Der  Kichwald  brauset,  die  Wolken  ziehn" 
("Maiden's  Lament,"  from  "The  Piccolomini,"  act  iii.,  scene  7),  music 
by  J.  R.  Zumsteeg,  J.  F.  Reichardt  (Schiller's  Lyrical  Songs) ;  C.  F. 
Zelter,  1801  (twelve  songs  with  pianoforte);  Franz  Schubert,  Op.  58, 
No.  3  (but  there  are  three  settings,  1811,  181 5,  1816;  the  accom- 
paniment was  orchestrated  by  F.  Lachner  in  1859  for  Munich  and  by 
Ferdinand  Hiller  for  Cologne) ;  J.  Rheinberger,  Op.  57,  No.  7  ("Wache 
TraUme"),  for  "middle  voice;  Iver  Holter,  Op.  5,  No."  3;  and  by  W.  J. 
Tomaschek,  C.  G.  Reissiger  (in  Op.  61  for  middle  voice);  L.  Berger, 
Op-  35;  C.  Wagner;  G.  Bachmann  (1799);  C.  B.  F.  Weyse;  F.  A.  von 
Lehmann;  J.  N.  Batka,  Op.  22;  A.  Reichel,  Op.  7;  F.  W.  C.  Furst 
von  Hohenzollern ;  C.  Arnold,  Op.  22;  B.  Klein  ("Six  Songs  for 
Soprano") ;  F.  von  Mosel  ("Six  Songs") ;  F.  von  Dalberg;  F.  Streben, 
Op.  22. 

This  list  of  music  suggested  by  Schiller's  trilogy  is  by  no  means 
complete. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COriEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT, 


Teacher  of  the 

Art  of  Singing, 

STUDIO,  811  N.  Calvert  Street. 


A.  L.  JUDEFIND. 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  taught. 

2803  Parkwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Will  also  give  lessons  at  student's  home. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 


EDGAR  T.  PAUL. 


ROBERT  L.  PAUL. 


GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  108  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  C&  P.  'Phone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing, 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS. 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY. 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


KARL  DOERING, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays . 

TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and1 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS, 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 

STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1.  BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE   CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


3J2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/M  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAriE  nARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Scheels,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;    also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trhmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


HOTZ 


E 
A 
S 
S 
O 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-second  Season  in  New  York 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

f  nigrammra  of  % 
FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

AND  THK 

FIRST   MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .    37  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

< 

Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

•    Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

t 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loefner,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 

Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                   Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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Represented  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  ioth  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Boston  .       CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony 
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y-y  A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

\J  I  t'l  ICS  LI  CL  Twenty-second  Season  in  New  York. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Bruckner  .  .  .  Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  9  {Unfinished) 

I.     Feierlich. 
II.     Scherzo:  Bewegt,  lebhaft. 

Trio :  Schnell. 
III.     Adagio:  Sehr  langsam. 


Bach         ....     Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 
I.     Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 
II.     Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bourree  I.  and  Bourree  II. :  Allegro  molto. 
V.     Polonaise  with  Double:  Moderate 

VI.     Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre. 
Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  1 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minates  after  the  symphony* 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — <wood,  iron,  felt,  etc;  14 
different  cwoods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  fit  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 


Symphony  in  D  minor  (Unfinished),  No.  9   .    .    .  Anton  Bruckner 

(Born  at  Ansfelden,  in  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1825;   died  at  Vienna, 

October  11,  1896.) 

Ferdinand  Lowe,*  the  editor  of  Bruckner's  Unfinished  Symphony, 
writes  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  score  that  it  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  composer  to  end  the  work  with  a  purely  orchestral  Finale.  This 
remark  is  in  answer,  no  doubt,  to  the  sorry  jest  of  von  Biilow  that 
Bruckner's  Ninth  Symphony  ''must  end  with  a  choral  finale."  The 
composer  was  hurt  by  this  display  of  malice,  nor  did  he  see  why  he 
should  apologize  to  admirers  of  Beethoven — of  whom  he  was  chief 
— for  choosing  the  tonality  of  D  minor  for  the  chief  theme  of  the 
svmphony.  This  tonality  was  his  favorite.  Bodily  sufferings  often 
obliged  Bruckner  to  put  aside  his  work,  and  death  came  before  the 
Finale  was  shaped.  Although  sketches  of  this  Finale  are  in  existence, 
they  are  only  faint  indications  of  the  composer's  intentions.  He  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  friends  that,  if  the  three  movements  were 
performed  after  his  death,  his  "Te  Deum"f  might  be  added  as  a  Finale. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  in  the  Court  Library  at 
Vienna.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  first  movement  was  begun  toward 
the  end  of  April,  1891,  and  finished  October  14,  1892.  The  Scherzo  was 
completed  on  February  15,  1894,  but  the  Trio  was  finished  as  early  as 
February  27,  1893.     The  Adagio  was  completed  October  31,  1894. 

The  first  performance  was  by  the  Vienna  Academic  Wagner  Society 
and  the  Vienna  Concert  Society  at  Vienna,  February  11,  1903.  The 
conductor  was  Lowe,  and  as  an  act  of  piety  Bruckner's  "Te  Deum" 
was  performed  as  the  Finale.     The  three  movements  were  soon  after- 

*  Ferdinand  Lowe,  born  at  Vienna,  February  19,  1865,  was  taught  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  of  Music 
by  Bruckner  and  Dachs.  He  taught  the  pianoforte  and  also  chorus  singing  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1897-98 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at  Munich.  In  1898  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  assist  the  Court 
Opera.  He  became  in  1900  the  conductor  of  the  Gesellschafts  concerts — he  resigned  this  position  in  1904 
— and  conductor  of  the  Concert  Society  Orchestra.  He  has  edited  several  works  of  Bruckner,  and  he  was 
a  great  friend  of  Hugo  Wolf. 

fBruckner's  "Te  Deum  "  was  produced  at  Vienna  in  1886.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  at  St.  Louis  in  December,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  Archbishop  Kendrick. 
Joseph  Otten  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  the  Tenth  Biennial  Festival  at  Cincinnati,  Theodore  Thomas 
conductor,  May  26,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Lang  conductor, 
December  12,1905.  The  Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  Mr.  W.  Goodrich  conductor,  performed  it 
September  28,  1905. 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.     Golden  Threshold.     Quartette  Cycle        .         .        Price,  #1.50  net 

HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $  1. 00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  #1.50  net 
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ward  played  in  other  German  cities,  as  at  Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic, 
led  by  Nikisch,  October  26,  1903 ;  and  they  were  performed  at  Munich 
for  the  third  time  in  the  season  of  1 903-1 904.  The  first  performance 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Vienna  was  on  March  4,  1906  (Dr.  Muck, 
conductor) . 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  February  20,   1904. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  2,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke,  conductor). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, contrabass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings.  In  the 
third  movement  the  horns  5-8  are  replaced  by  two  tenor  and  two  bass 
tubas. 

I.  Feierlich  (misterioso) ,  t)  minor,  2-2.  There  is  a  departure  in 
this  movement  from  classic  models,  for  the  second  grand  division, 
the  free  fantasia,  is  practically  omitted ;  or  it  may  be  said  that  the 
free  fantasia  is  blended  with  the  recapitulation  (the  third  grand  division) 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  movement  into  two  grand  divisions. 
Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris,  of  Chicago,  prepared  this  synopsis  of  the 
form  and  its  principal  elements: — 

"First  part:  Introduction;  first  theme  (statement  only — no  devel- 
opment) ;  second  theme ;  third  theme ;  fourth  theme. 

"Second  part:  Introduction  (abbreviated,  and  followed  by  reminis- 
cence of  fourth  theme) ;  first  theme  (now  elaborately  developed) ; 
second  theme;   third  theme;  fourth  theme;  conclusion  (coda)." 


c/4.   New  Volume   of 

The  Musicians'  Library 

An  unrivalled  series  of  splendid  volumes,  edited  with  authority  and  engraved, 
printed,  and  bound  with  surpassing  excellence.  Each  volume  contains  one  or  more 
portraits  and  an  elaborate  critical  and  biographical  introduction,  with  bibliography. 
When  complete,  the  series  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  classical  and  modern  music, 
and  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  musician.  Price  of  each  volume,  paper, 
cloth  back,  $1.50;  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.    Prices  include  postage. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions 

Edited  by  XAVER  SCHARWENKA 
This  volume  of  the  Musicians'  Library  contains  twenty  of  the  most 
characteristic  piano  works  of  Haydn,  edited  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Haydn,  a  bibliographical  and  critical  intro- 
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An  elaborate  analysis  was  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Reimann  for  the 
Philharmonic  performance  in  Berlin,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  compre- 
hension of  the  reader  depends  largely  on  the  thematic  illustrations  in 
notation,  I  prefer  to  be  less  technical,  and  I  therefore  use  in  part 
the  programme  book  prepared  by  Robert  Hirschfeld  with  reference  to 
the  production  in  Vienna. 

The  movement  opens  with  the  Introduction  theme  (horns)  over  a 
tremolo  of  strings.  This  theme  appears  in  broader  and  more  intense 
form  (horns),  but  with  the  tremolo  of  strings,  and  is  called  by 
some  a  theme  apart.  Then  comes  a  group  of  intermediary  themes, 
one  of  which  by  its  octave  leap  downward  (wood-wind)  hints  at  the 
chief  theme.  This  is  combined  with  the  first  motive.  Violins  supply 
a  motive  in  opposition.  Now  there  is  a  crescendo  that  leads  to  the 
great  main  theme  (very  broad,  D  minor),  which  is  thundered  out  in 
unison  by  full  orchestra,  then  rises  in  powerful  harmony  until  it  ends 
in  D  major.  A  drum-roll  maintains  D  as  an  organ-point,  and  while 
the  strings  play  softly  pizzicato  progressions,  and  prepare  "a  mood  of 
mystery,"  wood-wind  instruments  sound  the  chief  theme  in  its  character 
of  a  basic  motive.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  strings  lead  to  the  group 
of  song  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  of  an  elegiac  character,  A  major, 
4-4,  for  strings,  and  the  three  upper  voices  are  developed  as  indepen- 
dent motives.  After  a  melodic  crescendo  the  chief  song  theme  reappears, 
A  "molto  ritenuto"  introduces  a  new  preluding  motive  (oboe),  which 
is  taken  up  by  horn  and  clarinet,  and  leads  to  an  inversion  of  the  song 
theme  (strings),  while  the  horns  have  an  opposing  melody.  The 
violins  now  bring  in  a  contrapuntal  opposing  theme,  G-flat  major, 
which  soon  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  motive  of  the  song  group.  After 
a  crescendo  to  fortissimo  (full  orchestra)  there  is  a  diminuendo,  and 
the  first  division  closes  with  a  long-held  organ-point  in  F  major. 

A  drum-roll  and  a  short  horn  motive  introduce  the  second  division. 
Introduction  themes  are  combined  with  an  intermediary  theme.  There 
is  a  general  use  of  the  themes  until  a  full  orchestra  climax  is  reached 
with  the  reappearance  of  the  chief  theme  in  tragic  intensity.  This  is 
developed  at  length  until  there  is  another  ff  climax.  There  are  modi- 
fied repetitions  of  the  other  themes.     After  a  general  pause  the  tran- 
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sition  to  the  coda  is  in  wind  instruments.  The  coda  is  established  on 
a  combination  of  the  chief  theme  with  the  Introduction  theme  in  its 
second  version. 

II.  Scherzo,  "Bewegt,  lebhaft,"  D  minor,  3-4. 

This  is  an  elaborate  movement,  yet  the  form  is  that  of  the  dance 
scherzo  with  trio.  The  opening  chords  are  wild  dissonances, — altered 
chords  of  diminished  sevenths,  etc.  A  peculiar  effect  is  gained  by  a 
trumpet  organ-point  against  singular  harmonic  sequences  in  the  strings 
and  wind.  Strings  and  brass  sound  a  rude  dance  tune.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scherzo,  motives  of  extraordinary  character  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  Trio,  F-sharp  major,  3-8,  is  built  on  two  themes, — the  first  for 
muted  violins,  spiccato ;  the  second  a  peculiarly  harmonized,  variously 
rhythmed  theme,  of  a  somewhat  quieter  nature. 

III.  Adagio,  Sehr  langsam,  feierlich  ("very  slow,  solemnly"),  E 
major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  without  introduction  with  an 
expressive  first  theme  (first  violins).  There  is  a  dissonant  shriek  of 
trumpets,  which  is  followed  by  a  gentle  melody  for  tubas.  This  melody 
leads  to  the  second  and  broad  theme,  A-flat  major  (violins).  These 
subjects  are  developed  alternately  and  most  elaborately,  until  there  is 
a  powerful  climax  for  full  orchestra.  The  rest  of  the  movement  has 
been  called  the  Swan  Song  of  Bruckner.  Four  measures  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  chief  tonality,  E  major,  the  tubas  chant  a 
reminiscence  of  a  passage  in  the  Adagio  of  Bruckner's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony. This  chant  is  enwreathed  by  delicate  figuration  for  the 
violins. 

A  biography  of  Anton  Bruckner  written  by  Rudolf  Louis*  was 
published  by  Georg  Muller  in  1905.     The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  two 

♦Dr.  Rudolf  Louis  was  born  at  Schwetzingen  on  January  30,  1870.  He  studied  at  Geneva  and  Vienna, 
and  in  the  latter  city  he  received  the  degree  Dr.  Phil.  He  studied  music  with  Friedrich  Klose  and  Felix  Mottl, 
and  then  conducted  in  the  opera  houses  of  Landshut  and  Lubeck.  Since  1897  he  has  lived  at  Munich.  After 
the  death  of  Heinrich  Porges  (November  17,  1900)  he  was  chosen  music  critic  of  the  Munich  Neuesle  Nach- 
richten.  His  symphonic  fantasia  "Proteus"  awakened  interest  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  Music  Society 
at  Basle  in  1903.  His  chief  literary  works  are  "Der  Widerspruch  in  derMusik"  (1893),  " Die  Weltanschauung 
Richard  Wagners"  (1898),  "Franz  Liszt"  (1900),  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1904),  "Anton Bruckner"  (1905).  He 
edited  Hausegger's  "Unsere  deutschen  Meister"  (1903). 
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hundred  and  thirty-four  pages,  illustrated  with  portraits,  silhouette 
caricatures  of  the  composer,  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  and  two  or  three 
views  of  places.  Soon  after  Bruckner's  death  it  was  announced  that 
August  Gollerich,  of  linz,  would  write  the  life  of  his  master,  who  before 
his  last  sickness  had  requested  him  to  do  this.  Gollerich's  biography, 
which  will  be  in  two  stout  volumes,  is  said  to  be  nearing  completion. 
Dr.  Louis  in  the  preface  to  his  work  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
competing  in  any  way  with  Gollerich  or  of  anticipating  him.  He 
therefore  used  chiefly  material  that  was  already  at  hand:  only  when 
there  was  absolute  necessity,  as  in  ascertaining  facts  about  the  early 
life  of  Bruckner,  did  he  make  personal  inquiry  and  research.  His 
aim  was  to  paint  a  character  portrait  of  a  singular  personality,  in  whose 
life  there  was  no  romance, — and  to  many  in  Vienna  the  composer  was 
to  the  day  of  his  death  merely  an  unsympathetic  peasant. 


* 


Bruckner's  early  years  were  years  of  quiet  work  and  uncomplaining 
poverty.  His  father  and  his  grandfather  were  country  school-teachers ; 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper.  There  were  twelve 
children.  Anton  was  the  oldest  and  two  survived  him.  In  villages 
of  Catholic  Austria  the  school-teacher,  on  account  of  the  service  of  the 
church,  is  expected  to  be  a  musician.  Anton  took  his  first  music 
lessons  from  his  father,  who,  as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  talent  of 
the  boy,  put  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
lation, J.  B.  Weiss,  a  teacher  at  Horsching,  and  Bruckner  took  his  first 
organ  lessons  of  this  man. 

The  father  of  Bruckner  died  in  1837,  and  the  widow  moved  to  Ebels- 
berg,  not  far  from  St.  Florian,  and  in  the  old  and  famous  abbey 
of  St.  Florian  Anton  was  received  as  a  choir-boy.  The  abbey  had 
a  celebrated  library  of  seventy  thousand  volumes  and  a  still  more 
celebrated  organ  of  four  manuals  and  about  eighty  speaking  stops,  and 
this  organ  was  more  important  than  the  library  in  Bruckner's  eyes. 
At  St.  Florian  he  studied  harmony  with  Michael  Bogner,  organ  and 
pianoforte  with  Kattinger,  singing  and  violin  playing  with  Gruber, 
who  should  not  be  confounded  with  Bruckner's  pupil,  Josef  Gruber, 
who  from  1878  to  1904  was  the  chief  organist  at  St.  Florian.  This 
teacher  Gruber  was  a  pupil  of  Schuppanzigh,  the  violinist  associated 
with  Beethoven.  Bruckner  also  attended  the  school  classes;  for  he 
was  expected  to  follow  the  family  tradition  and  be  a  school-teacher. 
The  course  included  religious  instruction,  grammar,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,    geometry,    drawing,    singing,    organ    playing,    and    some 
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lessons  in  landscape  gardening.     Geography,  history, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  Biblical  history, — natural  history,  were  not  taught. 

The  first  experience  of  Bruckner  as  a  school-teacher  was  as  a  sub- 
ordinate at  Windhag,  a  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  he 
was  extremely  uncomfortable.  His  salary  was  two  florins  (seventy- 
five  cents)  a  month.  He  was  obliged  to  play  the  organ,  lead  the 
choir,  perform  the  duties  of  sexton,  and  teach  school.  He  was  more 
than  half  starved.  To  gain  a  little  money,  he  played  for  weddings 
and  fiddled  for  dances.  With  no  opportunity  of  playing  good  music 
with  others,  he  nevertheless  kept  alive  his  musical  ambition,  and  con- 
stantly made  notes  for  compositions,  to  be  worked  out  at  some  future 
time.  (His  first  manuscript,  "Abendklange,"  for  pianoforte  and 
some  other  instrument,  was  written  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.) 
Profoundly  unhappy,  he  was  not  understood  by  the  villagers,  but  was 
looked  on  as  a  sort  of  crazy  person.  In  1843  he  was  sent  by  way  of 
punishment  to  Kronstorf,  where  there  were  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  but  he  was  fortunately  soon  transferred  to  Steyr, 
and  here  there  was  a  fairly  good  organ  and  considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  church  music.  Bruckner  had  a  pleasant  recollection  of  this 
village,  and  in  after  years,  when  he  would  make  excursions  from  Vienna, 
he  would  go  either  to  Steyr  or  to  St.  Florian.  Toward  his  end  he 
prayed  that,  if  he  could  not  be  buried  under  the  great  organ  at  St. 
Florian,  he  might  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Steyr. 

In  1845  Bruckner  was  appointed  a  teacher  at  St.  Florian.  He  was 
happy  there,  and  he  was  in  a  somewhat  better  pecuniary  condition. 
As  a  teacher  heN  received  thirty-six  florins  a  year  and  as  an  organist 
eight  florins  and  free  living.  He  said  that  he  used  to  practise  at  that 
time  ten  hours  a  day  on  the  pianoforte  and  three  on  the  organ.  He 
was  undeniably  industrious.  In  1853  he  visited  Vienna  to  prove  his 
ability  before  three  then  celebrated  musicians,  Simon  Sechter,  Ignaz 
Assmayer,  Gottfried  Preyer.  He  showed  them  his  prowess  as  an 
organist  and  made  a  brilliant  showing.  At  St.  Florian  Bruckner 
studied  physics  and  Latin,  and  long  afterward  regretted  that  he  had 
not  studied  more  earnestly  and  with  a  broader  view. 
1*  For  Bruckner,  famous  in  Vienna  as  a  musician  and  as  an  eccentric, 
had  little  or  no  comprehension  of  anything  in  science,  art,  literature, 
politics.     He  was  a  musician  and  only  a  musician. 

He  was  dependent  on  his  salary,  for  his  compositions  brought  him 
scarcely  anything.  He  received  one  hundred  florins  for  his  '  'Te  Deum," 
but  his  first  six  symphonies  were  published  at  his  own  expense  and 
at  that  of  some  of  his  friends. 
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A  few  years  before  his  death  he  was  honored  in  a  manner  that  con- 
soled him  for  many  disappointments.  Brahms  had  been  given  by 
the  University  of  Breslau  an  honorary  degree,  and  Bruckner  desired 
a  like  recognition.  In  1891  the  University  of  Vienna  gave  to  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor,  and  the  rector  professor,  Dr.  Exner, 
paid  in  the  presence  of  the  public  a  glorious  tribute  to  him,  ending 
with  these  words:  "I,  the  rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
bow  myself  before  the  former  assistant  teacher  of  Windhag."  Nor 
were  these  words  merely  an  official  compliment,  for  Exner,  a  man  of 
fine  musical  taste,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Bruckner's  talent. 

Bruckner's  health  was  robust  until  about  1890,  when  symptoms 
of  dropsy  were  unmistakable.  He  had  begun  his  Ninth  Symphony  in 
1890,  and  he  hoped  earnestly  to  complete  it,  for  he  dreaded  the  re- 
buke given  to  the  unfaithful  servant.  That  he  died  before  the 
finale  was  written  is  to  Dr.  Louis  symbolical  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
composer's  career. 

To  sum  up  this  career,  Dr.  Louis  quotes  a  Latin  sentence  that 
Bruckner,  with  his.  slight  knowledge  of  Latin,  could  have  put  into 
German.  It  is  one  of  the  most  consoling  sentences  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  Bruckner  had  the  faith  that  brings  the  blessing:  "Beati 
pauperes  spiritu,  quoniam  ipsorum  est  regnum  coelorum." 


* 

Performances  of  Bruckner's  symphonies  at  these  concerts  in  Boston : 

1887,  February  5,  No.  7,  in  E  major. 

1899,  February  11,  No.  4,  in  E-flat  major,  "Romantic." 

1 90 1,  March  9,  No.  3,  in  D  minor. 

1 901,  December  28,  No.  5,  in  B-flat  major. 

1904,  April  2,  No.  9,  in  D  minor  (Unfinished). 

1906,  December  1,  No.  7,  E  major. 

The  "Te  Deum"  was  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
December  12,  1905. 

The  Adagio  from  the  String  Quintet  was  played  at  a  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet concert,  November  23,  1886. 

List  of  Bruckner's  Works. 

Bruckner's  first  symphony  was  in  F  minor.  He  wrote  it  in  1862, 
when  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kitzler,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  mere  student 
work,  uninspired,  and  that  he  did  not  praise  Bruckner  for  it  at  the  time. 
The  manuscript  was  either  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  following  dates  of  first  performances  are  given,  subject  to 
correction.  There  is  as  yet  no  biography  of  Bruckner  that  is  authori- 
tative in  matters  of  detail,  and  in  the  books  and  pamphlets  about 
Bruckner  that  are  already  published  there  are  some  contradictory 
statements. 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1.  Composed  in  1865-66  at  Linz. 
First  performed  in  Linz,  May  9,  1868.  The  orchestra  made  a  sad 
mess  of  its  task.  First  performance  in  Vienna  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  December  13,  1891.  Bruckner  completed  the  scherzo,  May 
25,  1865,  while  he  was  sojourning  in  Munich  to  see  the  first  performance 
of  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  In  1890-91  he  revised  thoroughly  the 
symphony  and  dedicated  it  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  gratitude  for 
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the  bestowal  of  the  degree  upon  him:  ' ' Universitati  Vindobonensi 
primam  suam  symphoniam  d.  d.  venerabundus  Antonius  Bruckner, 
Doctor  honorarius." 

At  Vienna  from  February  to  September,  1869,  he  worked  on  a 
symphony  in  D  minor.  This  was  never  performed  or  published,  and 
the  composer  expressly  annulled  it. 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  2.  Composed  in  1871-72  and  dedicated 
to  Franz  Liszt.  First  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  composer 
in  Vienna,  October  26,  1873.  •  Herbeck  conducted  it  in  Vienna  in  1876, 
and  it  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  that  city  in  1894. 
Herbeck  said  to  Bruckner  after  the  rehearsal:  "I  have  not  yet  paid 
you  any  compliment,  but  I  tell  you  that,  if  Brahms  were  able  to  write 
such  a  symphony,  the  hall  would  be  demolished  by  the  applause." 

Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  3.  Bruckner  composed  it  in  1873, 
asked  for  Wagner's  judgment  on  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  "Master  Richard 
Wagner  in  deepest  reverence."  The  first  performance  was  at  Vienna 
under  Bruckner's  direction,  December  16,  1877.  There  were  perform- 
ances of  it  in  Vienna  in  1891  and  1892,  as  there  have  been  since  1892. 
Bruckner  revised  this  symphony  twice,  in  1876-77  (this  score  was 
published  in  quarto)  and  in  1888-89  (new  score  in  octavo). 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  4.  The  "Romantic,"  composed  in 
1874,  revised  in  1878,  and  the  Finale  rewritten  in  1879-80.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Constantin  Fiirsten  zu  Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst,  the  Lord  Marshal  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  husband  of 
the  daughter  of  Liszt's  friend,  the  Princess  Caroline  Wittgenstein. 
"The  first  performance  was  in  Vienna,  February  20,  1881."     Yet  Franz 
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B  runner  says  the  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  led  by  Richter  in  1886.  There  have  been  many  performances 
of  this  symphony. 

Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  5.  Composed  in  1875-78,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Karl  von  Stremayr,  who  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
had  been  influential  in  the  appointment  of  Bruckner  as  a  lecturer  to 
the  University  of  Vienna.  The  score  was  published  after  Bruckner's 
death  and  the  dedication  was  then  omitted.  The  first  performance 
was  led  by  Franz  Schalk  at  Graz,  April  8,  1894.  The  symphony  was 
performed  at  Budapest,  December  18,  1895. 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  6.  Composed  in  1879-81,  it  bears  no 
dedication.  It  is  said  that  Bruckner  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  R.  von 
Oelzelt,  his  landlord.  The  Adagio  and  Scherzo  were  first  performed 
in  Vienna,  February  11,  1893,  under  the  leadership  of  Wilhelm  Jahn. 
The  whole  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in  1899  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gustav  Mahler. 

Symphony  in  H  major,  No.  7.  Composed  in  1881-83  and  dedicated 
to  Ludwig  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  it  was  published  in  1885.  The  state- 
ment is  often  made  that  the  Adagio  was  composed  as  funeral  music 
in  memory  of  Richard  Wagner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Adagio  was 
completed  in  October,  1882.  Wagner  died  February  13,  1883.  The 
singular  statement  has  been  made  that  a  premonition  of  Wagner's 
death  inspired  Bruckner  to  compose  a  dirge, — this  Adagio.  Bruckner, 
who  had  what  the  Germans  call  "peasant  cunning,"  may  have  agreed 
to  this  in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  thus  affected  by  the  thought, 
but  he  himself  knew,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  letters  to  Felix 
Mottl  in  1885  concerning  the  first  performance  at  Carlsruhe,  that 
the  movement  had  not  in  all  respects  the  character  of  a  dirge.  Indeed, 
he  pointed  out  the  measures  of  the  funeral  music:  "At  X  in  the  Adagio 
(Funeral  music  for  tubas  and  horns),"  etc.;  also,  "Please  take  a  very 
slow  and  solemn  tempo.  At  the  close,  in  the  Dirge  (In  memory  of  the 
death  of  the  Master),  think  of  our  Ideal!  .  .  .  Kindly  do  not  forget  the 
///  at  the  end  of  the  Dirge."  The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was 
at  Leipsic,  December  30,  1884,  when  Mr.  Nikisch  conducted  the  work 
at  a  theatre  concert  in  aid  of  a  Wagner  Monument  Fund,  as  some  say, 
through  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  (1885,  p.  17),  reviewing  the 
performance,  said  nothing  about  any  purpose  for  which  the  concert 
was  given.  The  composer  was  present.  The  symphony  was  performed 
at  Munich,  March  10,  1885,  with  Levi  as  conductor.  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ducted the  symphony  at  Graz,  March  14,  1886,  and  this  was  the  first  per- 
formance in  Austria.  Bruckner  was  present,  and  also  at  the  perform- 
ance led  by  Dr.  Muck  in  Berlin,  January  6,  1894.  Hans  Richter  brought 
out  the  symphony  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  March  21,  1886 
and  at  London,  May  23,  1887.  The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Chicago  by  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra,  July  29,  1886. 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  8.  Composed  in  1885-90  and  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  First  performance  in  Vienna,  December  18, 
1892. 

Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  9.  The  first  movement  was  composed  in 
1891-93,  the  Scherzo  in  1893-94,  and  the  Adagio  was  completed 
November  30,  1894,  but  according  to  some  on  October  31  of  that  year. 
There  are  only  sketches  for  the  finale,  and  Bruckner,  feeling  his  strength 
waning,  suggested  that  his  "Te  Deum"  might  be  used  as  the  finale  in 
performances  of  the  symphony.     There  is  a  tradition  that  Bruckner 
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purposed  to  dedicate  the  work  "to  the  dear  Lord."  The  first  perform- 
ance was  by  the  Vienna  Academic  Wagner  Society  and  the  Vienna 
Concert  Society  at  Vienna,  February  n,  1903.  Ferdinand  L,6we 
conducted,  and  the  "Te  Deum"  was  added  as  the  finale. 


* 

*  * 


Bruckner  also  composed : — 

"Tantum  ergo."  Four  settings  for  four  mixed  voices  and  one  for 
five-voiced  mixed  chorus  with  organ  accompaniment  were  written  in 
1846. 

A  Requiem  Mass  was  composed  in  1849,  performed  at  St.  Florian, 
and  never  published. 

"Ave  Maria,"  for  four  voices  and  organ  accompaniment,  was  com- 
posed in  1856.  In  1 86 1  he  turned  the  work  into  a  seven- voiced  a 
cappella  chorus,  and  it  was  performed  at  Linz  as  an  offertory,  May  12 
of  that  year. 

Mass  in  D  minor.  Composed  in  1864  and  performed  that  year  in  the 
Linz  cathedral,  afterward  in  concert.     It  was  revised  in  1876. 

Mass  in  E  minor.  Eight-voiced  chorus  with  brass  instruments, 
1868,  performed  at  Linz,  September  30,  1869. 

Mass  in  F  minor,  performed  at  Vienna  in  1872. 

"Te  Deum,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ  ad  lib., 
first  performed  at  Vienna  with  accompaniment  of  two  pianofortes  in 
1885.     Performed  in  1886  at  Vienna  for  the  first  time  with  orchestra. 

"150th  Psalm,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  composed 
expressly  for  concert  use  and  for  a  festival  of  the  German  Music 
Societies.  First  performed  at  Vienna  in  1892  and  led  by  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke. 

"Pange  lingua"  and  "Tantum  ergo"  (1868),  now  known  as 
"Tantum  ergo";  antiphon,  "Tota  pulchra  es,"  for  mixed  chorus  and 
organ ;  ' 'Ave  Maria,"  for  soprano,  two  altos,  two  tenors,  and  two- basses; 
Graduale  (1879)  \  f°ur  graduales,  for  four  voices, — "Christus  factus  est," 
"Locus  iste,"  "Os  justi  meditabitur"  (1879),  and  "Virga  Jesse  floruit" 
(1885);    "Ave  Maria,"  for  alto  with  organ  accompaniment  (1882). 

"Helgoland,"  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  first  performed  at 
Vienna,  October  8,  1893. 
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"Germanenzug,"  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra.  This  took  the  prize 
at  the  Upper  Austria  Sangerbundesfest  in  1865. 

"Das  hohe  Lied,"  for  two  tenors,  a  solo  baritone,  four-  and  afterward 
eight -voiced  male  chorus  (with  bouche  fermee),  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  December,  1876.  The  work  was  revised,  and  the  "Brummchor," 
on  account  of  its  difficulty,  was  replaced  by  strings.  The  original 
score  is  lost. 

"Um  Mitternacht,"  male  chorus  with  humming  accompaniment; 
"Traumen  und  Wachen,"  male  chorus  with  tenor  solo,  performed  in 
Vienna,  January  15,  189 1;  "O  konnt'  ich  dich  begliicken!"  tenor  and 
baritone  solos,  with  male  chorus;  "Der  Abendhimmel,"  tenor  solo, 
male  chorus,  and  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

String  Quintet  in  F  major,  performed  by  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet, 
January7  8,  1885. 

"Erinnerung,"  for  pianoforte,  published  after  the  composer's  death. 

The  singer  Rosa  Papier  once  asked  Bruckner  why  he  did  not  write 
songs  like  those  of  ' ' Doktor  Brahms."  "He  answered,  'I  konnt's  schon, 
wenn  i  wollt',  aber  i  will  nit'  "  (I  could  do  it  if  I  wanted  to, but  I  won't). 
The  few  songs  of  Bruekner  that  are  known  and  published  are  almost 
puerile, — "Amaranths  Waldeslieder "  and  "Im  April." 


* 


In  the   course    of    the    sixteen    Philharmonic  concerts  at  Vienna, 
1 905-1 907,    three    symphonies    by    Bruckner    were    performed,    Nos. 

4>  7,  9- 


Mr.  Felix  Weingartner  says  of  Bruckner,  in  his  "Symphony  since 
Beethoven"   (Englished  by  Miss  Maude  B.  Dutton,  Boston,   1904): — 

"What  elicits  our  sympathy  for  Bruckner  both  as  man  and  artist, 
and  also  what  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  future  reputation,  was 
his  large  idealism,  a  characteristic  altogether  too  rare  in  our  day. 
Think  of  this  schoolmaster  and  organist,  risen  from  the  poorest  sur- 
roundings and  totally  lacking  in  education,  but  steadfastly  composing 
symphonies  of  dimensions  hitherto  unheard  of,  crowded  with  difficulties 
and  solecisms  of  all  kinds,  which  were  the  horror  of  conductors,  per- 
formers, listeners,  and  critics,  because  they  interfered  sadly  with 
their  comfort.  Think  of  him  thus  going  unswervingly  along  his  way 
toward  the  goal  he  had  set  himself,  in  the  most  absolute  certainty  of 
not  being  noticed  and  of  attaining  nothing  but  failure — and  then 
compare  him  with  our  fashionable  composers,  borne  on  by  daily  success 
and  adyertisement,  who  puzzle  out  their  trifnes  with  the  utmost  raf- 
finerie;  and  then  bow  in  homage  to  this  man,  great  and  pathetic  in 
his  naivete  and  his  honesty.  I  confess  that  scarcely  anything  in  the 
new  symphonic  music  can  weave  itself  about  me  with  such  wonder- 
ful magic  as  can  a  single  theme  or  a  few  measures  of  Bruckner.  .  .  . 
In  the  strife  between  the  Brahms  and  Bruckner  factions  in  Vienna 
I  was  once  asked  my  opinion  of  the  two  men.  I  replied  that  I  wished 
that  nature  had  given  us  one  master  in  whom  the  characteristics  of 
both  composers  were  united — the  monstrous  imagination  of  Bruckner 
with  the  eminent  possibilities  of  Brahms.  That  would  have  given 
once  more  a  great  artist." 


is 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who 
had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the 
violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had 
an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 
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Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were 
first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  November 
ii,  1874,  when  Mr.  Carl  Wehner  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite, 
revised  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago, 
March  23,  1901. 

An  edition  frequently  used  at  concerts  was  edited  by  Robert  Franz 
and  published  by  him  in  1885.  It  is  dedicated  to  Julius  Schaffer, 
who  took  delight  in  savage  criticism  of  Chrysander  as  an  editor.  Franz 
made  the  pianoforte  part  from  the  thorough-bass,  the  continuo,  and 
added  the  indications  of  tempo,  as  largo,  allegro,  etc. ;  for  Bach's 
sole  indication  was  "lentement"  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  This 
version  was  played  at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston,  February  13, 
1886,  January  20,  1894,  October  18,  1902. 

The  edition  now  used  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow  from  "the 
new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  in 
1892.     (Biilow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.) 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture, 
begins  with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue, 
allegro,  2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  was  marked  "lentement "  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement 
is  omitted  by  von  Biilow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau),  ,  "allegretto  espressivo"  (Franz  has 
"allegro"),  2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel 
was  in  French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
chief  characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.  The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.  The  first  section 
was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.  The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number.  J.  G.  Walther  said  in  his  "Musical- 
isches  Lexicon"  (1732)  that  the  exact  number  of  measures  in  a  rondeau 
was  not  determined,  "but  the  first  clause  must  not  be  either  too  long 
or  too  short;  for  when  it  is  too  long,  it  annoys  the  ear  by  frequent 
repetition ;  and  when  it  is  too  short  the  chute  or  fall  is.  not  clearly 
noticed.  Eight  measures  may  well  be  chosen;  but  they  must  be  very 
pretty,  so  that  one  will  be  glad  to  hear  them  five  or  six  times.  And 
this  first  section  is  called  Rondeau  because  it  goes  about  in  a  circle; 
the  remaining  repetitions  or  other  sections  are  not  repeated."  Accord- 
ing to  Johannes  Mattheson  (1737)  the  rondeau  awakens  cheerfulness. 
"The  136th  Psalm  is  nothing  but  a  Rondeau.  Luther  names  it  a 
Litany.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  kind  of  melody  is  often  used  for 
dancing;  but  it  is  used  for  singing  and  still  more  in  concerts  of  instru- 
ments. In  a  good  Rondeau  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  steadiness, 
or  better  a  constant  confidence;  at  least  the  Rondeau  portrays 
admirably  this  disposition  of  the  soul."  Rousseau  thought  it  ridiculous 
to  put  into  a  rondeau  "a  general  thought  limited  by  an  exception 
particular  to  the  state  of  him  that  speaks."  Marcel  once  exclaimed, 
"How  many  things  there  are  in  a  menuet!"  Others  found  many 
things  in  a  Rondeau. 

III.  Sarabande  [von  Biilow  adds  "(Canon)"],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  violoncello}  are  in  canon.     First  violins  and   violas  are   muted. 
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The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  sl  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  ''pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  "a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

IV.  Bourree  I.,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent.  The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  |Auvergne,  but 
some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed^of 
two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats :  '  'The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
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but  it  is  played  twice ;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son  found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fteurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the 
court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne 
dance,  they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in 
Paris,  as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character 
of  the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d' Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno  in 
an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  suite, 
Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Chabrier  in 
his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl  and  played  in  Boston  at. 
a  Symphony  Concert,  March  4,  1899. 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness ;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

VI.  Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclopedic  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  Louis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 
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The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

The  four  famous  minuets  were  the  Dauphin's,  the  Queen's,  the 
Minuet  of  Exaudet,  and  the  Court. 

The  minuet  has  been  revived  within  recent  years  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  even  in  this  country,  as  a  fashionable  dance,  and  it  has  kept  its 
place  on  the  stage. 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  steps  of  minuets,  ancient  and  modern, 
see  G.  Desrat's  " Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  pp.  229-246  (Paris,  1895). 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  i,  Op.  138,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1/ Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "historical  fact"  in  two  acts  and 
in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19,  1798), 
was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  . 
Milder,  afterward  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Ber- 
kiel,  Beutler,  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
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in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Flores tan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared.  "Fi- 
delio" was  revived  in  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary  that 
he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to  May  15 
of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  an  auto- 
graph score,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  was  bought  by  Tobias  Haslinger  at 
the  sale  of  Beethoven's  effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was 
not  dated,  but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's 
handwriting:  "Overtura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino 
jmo."  This  work  was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard 
Romberg,  February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  "grand 
characteristic  overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and 
circumstances  point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1832  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.     Others  say  it 
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was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  earnestly 
to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3  is 
sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is  not  often 
heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of  the  heroine 
of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  have  settled 
down  upon  her." 

There  is  a  story  that  the  overture,  soon  after  it  was  composed,  was 
rehearsed  by  a  small  orchestra  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  but  the  opinion 
was  that  it  was  "too  light." 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  It 
begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  con  moto,  4-4,  which  leads 
through  a  crescendo  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con 
brio,  C  major,  2-2.  The  tuneful  first  theme  is  developed  and  followed 
by  the  second.  An  episode,  E-flat  major,  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  3-4, 
developed  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen "  (act 
ii.),  takes  the  place  of  the  free  fantasia.  This  theme  occurs  in  the  other 
"Leonore"  overtures.  There  is  a  recapitulation  section,  and  the  over- 
ture ends  with  a  brilliant  coda. 
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FIRST  MATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9, 


AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Mozart 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550) 


I.  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  assai. 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral/'  Op.  68 


I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm :  Allegretto. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Beethoven  symphony. 
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Herbert  Johnson's 
songs  are  among  the 
best  selling  compositions 
written  by  an  American 
composer.  The  song 
"Face  to  Face"  is  our 
leading  publication,  and 
this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria  (English  and  Latin  Text)  $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice.  . 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Angels,  Sing  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 


'Twill  not  be  Long  $0.60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 

High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 


SEND  FOR   COMPLETE   LIST.  For  Sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mail  Orders  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this  music  from  your  dealer. 

Oliver  DitSOn  Co.        WALDO  MUSIC  CO.,  Publishers, 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)     .   .    Wolfgang  Amapeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-fiat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale,  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  exception 
of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra. 
Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and 
twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this ?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni'* ;  1790,  the  year 
of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the  feat 
of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  Novem- 
ber 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two  thousand 
florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty  Joseph 
cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart  at  this 
time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter  of 
June,  1788,  he -tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better 
air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I  have 
done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two 
months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were 
it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them 
resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply." 
We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  of  Mozart's  letters, 
edited  by  Nohl. 
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Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  three  famous  symphonies  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15  p.m.  ;  he  preferred  water  as  a  beverage, 
but  he  would  drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting 
chocolate  drops  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth ;  he  gave  gold 
coins  to  the  poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had 
remarkably  fine  teeth ;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss ;  he  patronized  the 
English  who  introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us 
many  things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most 
excellent  and  accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not 
like  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  Were  dancing  mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  Mozart  wrote  for  these  dances, 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  true  royal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  lone- 
liness of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkilnstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.     The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
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on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally 
irritated  through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his 
'Don  Giovanni'  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague. 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes !" 

The  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  played  in  Boston  on  December  21, 
1850,  from  a  score  presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  a  concert  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  the  Boston  Musica  Fund  Society,  the  "second 
Grand  Concert  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Charitable  Fund."  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  conducted.  The  other  pieces  were  "Grand  Overture,  Leonora," 
by  Beethoven;  the  overture  to  "Stradella,"  by  Flotow;  excerpts  from 
Hummel's  Septet,  played  by  Messrs.  H.  Perabeau,  C.  Guenther,  T. 
Ryan,  H.  Fries,  E.  Lehmann,  W.  Fries,  and  A.  Stein.  Mme.  Minna 
Miiller  sang  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, — an  aria  from  "Lucia," 
Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  and  a  "German  National  Song."  Mr.  J.  E. 
Goodson,*  "from  London,"  made  his  "fist  (sic)  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica," and  played  two  organ  fugues  by  J.  S.  Bache  (sic),  one  in  "F  sharp 
mi"  and  one  in  E  major  ("Mozart's  favorite"). 

The  latest  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  was  on 
November  18,  1905. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  Mr.  William  F.  Ap thorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first 
score  has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all 
over  the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the 
possession  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  per- 
sistently refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands. 

*  Mr.  Goodson  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  August  15,  1851.  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight  described  him  in  his  History  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  as  an  accomplished  musician 
and  organist,  "a  thinking  man,  too,  with  mind  much  occupied  in  philosophical  and  social  questions.  We  have 
the  impression  that  he  stayed  not  longer  than  a  year  or  two  in  Boston,  and  then  sought  his  fortune  in  the  West." 
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It  is  now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"*  (December 
29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme ;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings.!  The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 
on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato 
by  the  wood-wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the 
surprising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 

*  By  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps 
before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exclusively  at  his  concerts  in  this  country 
for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A. 

t  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  greenroom  and  said:  "You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers !  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the 
accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it!" — W.  F.  A. 
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friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me ;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a 
continuous  melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic 
figure,  which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The 
true  melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition 
of  the  first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some 
find  reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fuhl 
es,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in 
"Idomeneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes 
thematic  importance.  The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modula- 
tions in  chromatic  ascension  lead  to  a  half -cadence,  when  the  first 
rhythmic  motive  appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of 
wood-wind  instruments  and  figuration  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  the 
repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest, 
almost  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cantabile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then 
by  the  wood-wind.  In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.  The  free  fantasia 
is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes 
of  the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical 
with  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that 
the  key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of 
any  similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky ;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
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The   concert  began  at  half -past   six.     We    know   nothing  about   the 

npfiiniarv  result. 


pecuniary  result. 


* 


There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  181 5  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:    she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (Th  e 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  181 6  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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PROGRAM,  FIRST  CONCERT,  NOVEMBER  14 


I.  Symphony  No.  VIII.  (new)      .       .      Glazunow 
II.   Russian  Folk-songs  for  Orchestra  (new) 

By  Liadow,  Glazunow,   Rimsky-Korsakow 


III.  Violin  Concerto        .         .        .      Tschaikowsky 
Miss  Luboshiz  (first  American  appearance) 

IV.  "  The  Hero  Gate  in  the  Throne  City  of  Kiew" 

(new)  Musorgski 


Subscriptions  for  the  Season :  Boxes,  $80.00  and  $60.00  ;  Parquet,  $7.00  ;  Dress  Circle,  #5.00 ;  Balcony, 
$3.50  and  $2.00. 
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On  sale  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  10  East  17th  Street,  and  at  Gnesin's  Russian  Industry  Emporium, 
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pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
'  'dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added:  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.     It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
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here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  ''He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half -friendly, 
half -ironical  manner. 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second.  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.     Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks   to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 


The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:    "Characteristic   Symphony.     The   recollections   of  life   in  the 
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country."     There  is  also  a  note:    "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 

situations  for  himself." 

*  * 

Ries  tells  us  that  Beethoven  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of  "musical 
painting,"  even  in  the  two  oratorios  of  Haydn,  whose  musical  talent  he 
fully  appreciated;  but  that  Beethoven  often  thought  of  a  set  and 
appointed  argument  when  he  composed.  Beethoven  especially  dis- 
claims any  attempt  at  "painting"  in  this  symphony:  yet  one 
enthusiastic  analyst  finds  in  the  music  the  adventures  of  some  honest 
citizen  of  a  little  town — we  believe  he  locates  it  in  Bavaria — who  takes 
his  wife  and  children  with  him  for  a  holiday;  another  hears,  in  a 
pantheistic  trance  "all  the  voices  of  nature."  William  Gardiner  in 
1832  made  this  singular  remark, — singular  for  the  period:  "Beethoven, 
in  his  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  has  given  us  the  warm  hum  of  the  insects 
by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook;  and,  as  our  musical  enterprise 
enlarges,  noises  will  be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  modern  orchestra 
that  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our  grand  performances." 

Ambros  wrote  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry"  :  "After  all, 
the  very  superscriptions  'Sinfonia  eroica,'  'Sinfonia  pastorale,'  point  to 
a  profound  individuality  of  the  art  work,  which  is  by  no  means  deducible 
from  the  mere  play  of  the  tones  with  forms.  It  has  as  yet  not  occurred 
to  anybody  to  find  the  '  Heroic '  Symphony  not  heroic  and  the  '  Pastoral ' 
Symphony  not  pastoral,  but  it  surely  would  have  called  forth  contra- 
diction on  all  sides  if  the  title-pages  of  both  works  had  been  accidentally 
interchanged.  He  that  denies  any  other  content  of  music  than  mere 
tone-forms  set  in  motion  has  no  right  whatever  to  join  in  this  con- 
tradiction. There  is  no  heroic  arabesque,  no  heroic  kaleidoscopic 
picture,  no  heroic  triangle  or  quadrangle."  Hanslick  has  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  title  "Heroic,"  and  Rubinstein  argued  at  length 
against  that  title.  Rubinstein  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
programme  "to  be  divined,"  and  against  the  programme  determined 
in  advance.  "I  believe  that  a  composer  puts  into  his  work  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  soul,  a  programme,  but  with  the  firm  belief  that  the 
performer  and  the  hearer  will  know  how  to  understand  it.  He  often 
gives  to  his  work  a  general  title  as  an  indication;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  for  no  one  can  pretend  to  express  by  speech  all  the  details 
of  a  thought.  I  do  not  understand  programme-music  as  a  deliberate 
imitation,  with  the  aid  of  sounds,  of  certain  things  or  certain  events. 
Such  imitation  is  admissible  only  in  the  naive  and  the  comic.  The 
'Pastorale'  in  Western  music  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  simple 
country  life,  jolly,  awkward,  rather  rude;  and  this  is  expressed  by  a 
fifth  held  on  the  tonic  of  the  bass.  The  imitation  in  music  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  etc.,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naivetes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  is  admitted  into  art,  as  the 
imitation  of  a  cuckoo,  the  twittering  of  birds,  etc.  Beethoven's 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  these  imitations,  portrays  only  the 
mood  of  the  villager  and  nature ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  programme-music 
in  the  most  logical  acceptation  of  the  term." 

* 

*  * 

Programme-music  has  in  a  certain  sense  existed  from  the  early  days 
of  music.  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  in  his  "Programme  Music  in  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  begins  with  the  vocal  compositions  of  Jonnequin, 
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Gombert,  Josquin  Depres,  and  others.  "It  was  the  French  school  of 
clavecinists,  culminating  in  Francois  Couperin,  that  achieved  the 
first  artistically  satisfactory  results  in  programme  music.' '  And  Niecks 
quotes  titles  from  preceding  French  lutenists,  from  Dennis  Gaultier, 
for  example.  Gaultier  died  about  1660-70.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  strange  achievements,  as  Dittersdorfs  Symphonies, 
illustrative  of  certain  stories  told  by  Ovid, — "Actaeon,"  "Phaeton/' 
etc., — with  elaborate  analyses  by  J.  T.  Hermes.  .  The  pamphlet  of 
Hermes  was  recently  reprinted.  There  were  both  serious  and  humorous 
attempts.  Thus  Johann  Kuhnau,  who  wrote  "Bible"  sonatas,  tells  of 
a  sonata  he  once  heard  which  was  entitled  "La  Medica."  "After  an 
illustration  of  the  whines  of  the  patient  and  of  his  relations,  the  running 
after  the  doctor,  the  pouring  out  of  sorrow,  there  finally  came  a  jig, 
with  the  motto :  'The  patient  is  progressing  favorably,  but  has  not  quite 
recovered  his  health.' " 

Still  funnier  is  the  serious  symphonic  poem  by  Villa,  "The  Vision  of 
Brother  Martin"  (Madrid,  March,  1900),  "a  Psychological  Study  of 
Luther,  his  Doubts  and  his  Plans  for  Reform." 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Major  A.  D.  Hermann  Hutter  of  Nuremberg, 
with  his  "Bismarck"  Symphony  (1901)  in  four  movements:  "Ex  ungue 
leonem;  Patriae  inserviendo  consumor;  Oderint  dum  metuant;  Per  as  per  a 
ad  astra"? 

And  has  not  Hans  Huber  written  a  "Bocklin"  Symphony,  in  which 
certain  pictures  of  the  imaginative  Swiss  painter  are  translated  into 
music,  and  Stanford  a  symphony  on  pictures  by  Watts? 

Yet  we  once  smiled  at  Steibelt's  "Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture, 
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describing  the  Victory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan," 
with  its  programme  from  ''Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  advice  from  Captain  Trollope"  to  "Acclamation  of  the 
populace,  'God  save  the  King.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  speech  of  Cabaner, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "To  portray  silence  in  music,  I  should 
need  three  brass  bands." 

*  * 

The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New 
York,  1905),  may  well  be  quoted  here: — 

"I  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  follow 
its  lines."  This  was  said  in  181 5  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 
"Pastoral."  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  frequently  thought  of  an 
object  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  at  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  about  petty  things  of  the  sort." 

"The  description  of  a  picture  belongs  to  the  field  of  painting;  in  this 
the  poet  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  terri- 
tory is  not  so  restricted  as  mine  in  this  respect,  though  mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  is  not  easily 
reached." 

"Carried  too  far,  all  delineation  in  instrumental  music  loses  in 
efficiency."     This  remark  is  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "  Pastoral." 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  wander  among  bushes  and  herbs, 
under  trees  and  over  rocks;  no  man  can  love  the  country  as  I  love  it. 
Woods,  trees,  and  rocks  send  back  the  echo  that  man  desires." 

"O  God!  send  your  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comfort  your 
moody  thoughts  touching  that  which  must  be."  To  the  "Immortal 
Beloved." 

"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me :  '  Holy !  holy ! '  Who  can 
give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods  ?  Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods!"     (July,  18 14). 

"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 
there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 
Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there."  (In  the 
fall  of  181 7  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 

* 
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It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood- wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.     This 

*  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 

*  * 

One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees,,  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel/'  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a. 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end   of   September."     "God   the   all   powerful — in   the   forest — I   am  * 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  K.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 
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Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 
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791  TREMONT  STREET 
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^j*wF.mVmV       ^  BROOKLYN. 

i*\  fsyl+£±C?4"  *  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J  907- J  908. 

VyI  LllvuLI  d  Twentieth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


D'lndy        .         .         "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12.     First  time  in  Brooklyn. 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


Bach         ....     Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 

I.  Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 

II.  Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bounce  I.  and  Bourree  II. :  Allegro  molto. 
V.  Polonaise  with  Double :  Moderato. 

VI.     Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre. 
Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  d'lndy  selection. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano;  10 
different  materials  used, — <wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  <vjoods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc*  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  oi 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  GO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Improves 
with  use 
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"Wallenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller) 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,,,  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein/ '  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 

*  This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 
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icjoi;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  ' ' Wallenstein's  Camp,,,  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  heroiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla" 
and  "Triomphe."     The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 

any  sort  whatever. 

* 

*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'I^e  Camp,'*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
un  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
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savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein' s  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns !  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini  •  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein' s  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 

passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

"'Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 

Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 

Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 

His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 

Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 

Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 

For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray — 

His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.' " 
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chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and  the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 
the  stringed  instruments." 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Allegro  giusto,  3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage. f  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood -wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Ce*sar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure",  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  1896), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "  Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 

t  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Reiser 
(1 674-1 739),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 
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and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomin^'),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  B-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.*  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 
with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein' s 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted.    The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 

*  Jules  Etienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  181 9.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solfkge  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  1851  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1 861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  Ids  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoi't.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain/'  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso   passage   follows.     The    trilogy   ends    sonorously   with    the 

introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

* 

*  * 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

* 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.     He 

*  Camille  Benolt,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  symphonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur  " ;  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatre"  (sung  by  Mme.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetts,  et  Phi» 
losophes"  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
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He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lornim"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  TOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
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prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in.  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engachne,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:    "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
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of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  '  the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folik-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
work's  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
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the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 
graceful  or  tender." 


* 

*  * 

D'Indy's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'ete"  a*  la  montagne,"— "Aurore,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 
nirs," an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 

the  composer  conducted. 

* 

*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  "Psyche  and  Eros"  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  "Festivals "from the  "Nocturnes," Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,   'cellist. 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.    The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'6t6  dans  la  montagne." 
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The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk-tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Keller). 


Overture;  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who 
had  travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the 
violin,  the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had 
an  agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 

The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 

Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 

the  parish  registers;    but  the  ' ' Bach-Jahrbuch "   of  1905    contains    a 

learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the 

instruments  that  survived  the  players.     This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 

Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.     Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 

for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.     We  now  know 

the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 

Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were 
first   played   in   Boston   at   a  Theodore   Thomas   concert,   November 
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ii,  i874>  when  Mr.  Carl  Wehner  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite, 
revised  thoroughly  by  Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago, 
March  23,  1901. 

An  edition  frequently  used  at  concerts  was  edited  by  Robert  Franz 
and  published  by  him  in  1885.  It  is  dedicated  to  Julius  Schaffer, 
who  took  delight  in  savage  criticism  of  Chrysander  as  an  editor.  Franz 
made  the  pianoforte  part  from  the  thorough-bass,  the  continue-,  and 
added  the  indications  of  tempo,  as  largo,  allegro,  etc. ;  for  Bach's 
sole  indication  was  "lentement"  in  the  course  of  the  overture.  This 
version  was  played  at  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston,  February  13, 
1886,  January  20,  1894,  October  18,  1902. 

The  edition  now  used  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow  from  "the 
new  Munich  edition "  for  performances  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  in 
1892.     (Biilow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.) 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture, 
begins  with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue, 
allegro,  2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  was  marked  "lentement "  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement 
is  omitted  by  von  Biilow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau),  "allegretto  espressivo"  (Franz  has 
"allegro"),  2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel 
was  in  French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
chief  characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.  The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.  The  first  section 
was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.  The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number.  J.  G.  Walther  said  in  his  "Musical- 
isches  Lexicon"  (1732)  that  the  exact  number  of  measures  in  a  rondeau 
was  not  determined,  "but  the  first  clause  must  not  be  either  too  long 
or  too  short;  for  when  it  is  too  long,  it  annoys  the  ear  by  frequent 
repetition;  and  when  it  is  too  short  the  chute  or  fall  is  not  clearly 
noticed.  Eight  measures  may  well  be  chosen;  but  they  must  be  very 
pretty,  so  that  one  will  be  glad  to  hear  them  five  or  six  times.  And 
this  first  section  is  called  Rondeau  because  it  goes  about  in  a  circle; 
the  remaining  repetitions  or  other  sections  are  not  repeated."  Accord- 
ing to  Johannes  Mattheson  (1737)  the  rondeau  awakens  cheerfulness. 
"The  136th  Psalm  is  nothing  but  a  Rondeau.  Luther  names  it  a 
Litany.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  kind  of  melody  is  often  used  for 
dancing;  but  it  is  used  for  singing  and  still  more  in  concerts  of  instru- 
ments. In  a  good  Rondeau  the  prevailing  characteristic  is  steadiness, 
or  better  a  constant  confidence;  at  least  the  Rondeau  portrays 
admirably  this  disposition  of  the  soul."  Rousseau  thought  it  ridiculous 
to  put  into  a  rondeau  "a  general  thought  limited  by  an  exception 
particular  to  the  state  of  him  that  speaks."     Marcel  once  exclaimed, 
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"How  many  things   there  are  in  a  menuet!"     Others  found  many 
things  in  a  Rondeau. 

III.  Sarabande  [von  Bulow  adds  "(Canon)"],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  violoncello  are  in  canon.  First  violins  and  violas  are  muted. 
The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  ' '  a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

IV.  Bourree  I.,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent.  The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  Auvergne,  but 
some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed  of 
two  equal  sections,  each  of  eight  beats :  '  'The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son  found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.     At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
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each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fieurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the 
court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne 
dance,  they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in 
Paris,  as  coal  men,  porters,  water-carriers,  they  preserve  the  character 
of  the  dance.  Among  modern  musicians  who  have  used  the  bourree 
form  are  Saint-Saens  in  his  "Rhapsodie  d' Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno  in 
an  entr'acte  of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  suite, 
Sullivan  in  his  music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  Chabrier  in 
his  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  scored  by  Mottl  and  played  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  March  4,  1899. 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderate,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  "Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness ;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

VI.  Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
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exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclop6die  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  Louis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

The  four  famous  minuets  were  the  Dauphin's,  the  Queen's,  the 
Minuet  of  Exaudet,  and  the  Court. 

The  minuet  has  been  revived  within  recent  years  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  even  in  this  country,  as  a  fashionable  dance,  and  it  has  kept  its 
place  on  the  stage. 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  steps  of  minuets,  ancient  and  modern, 
see  G.  Desrat's  " Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  pp.  229-246  (Paris,  1895). 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 
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FACE  TO  FACE  .60 
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Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Angels,  Sing  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 
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'Twill  not  be  Long  $0.60 
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Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 
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Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried ;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;    but  there  were  Complaints* 

*  A  "  complain te  " :  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration" 
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founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
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on  the  deferred  payment,—  a  most  insignificant  sum  altogether. 
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her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rocky  height. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
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Symphony  Hall     -     -     -    Boston 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
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Orders  by  mail,  accompanied  by  cheque  made  payable  to 
F.  R,  COMEE  and  addressed  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  seats 
will    be    assigned    as    near    the    desired     location     as     possible. 
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bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 

CARNEGIE  HALL  Fifth  Season 

Six  Symphony  Concerts  of  Russian  Music  on  the  Following  Thursday 
Evenings  at  8.15  o'clock: 
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TEUR MUSIC  CLUB,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Conductor 

PROGRAM,  FIRST  CONCERT,  NOVEMBER  14 


I.  Symphony  No.  VIII.  (new)      .      .      Glazunow 
II.  Russian  Folk-songs  for  Orchestra  (new) 

By  Liadow,  Glazunow,   Rimsky-Korsakow 


III.  Violin  Concerto        .        .        .      Tschaikowsky 
Miss  Luboshiz  (first  American  appearance) 

IV.  "  The  Hero  Gate  in  the  Throne  City  of  Kiew" 

(new)  Musorgski 


Subscriptions  for  the  Season :  Boxes,  $80.00  and  $60.00 ;  Parquet,  $7.00  ;  Dress  Circle,  $5.00 ;  Balcony, 
$3.50  and  $2.00. 
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On  sale  at  Carnegie  Hall  Box  Office,  10  East  17th  Street,  and  at  Gnesin's  Russian  Industry  Emporium, 
6  West  21st  Street.    Applications  by  mail  will  be  given  every  attention. 

For  particulars  address  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Foote,  Secretary. 
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1907  1908 

The  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Musical  Director 

Eight  Saturday  evening  concerts.     Twenty  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 

Soloists 
MME.  EMMA  EAMES  MME.  BLOOMFIELD  ZEISLER 

MME.  SCHUMANN-HEINK  MR.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

MME.  TERESA  CARRENO  MR.  HAROLD  BAUER 

MR.  EMILIO  DI  GOGORZA 

Second  Concert,  Sunday,  November  iO.    Dvorak  Programme 

First  Brooklyn  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  November  23,  in  the 
Baptist  Temple.     Soloist,  Josef  Hofmann. 


The  Musical  Art  Society 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  Musical  Director 

Choir  of  seventy-five  Singers 
Two  concerts,  Thursday  evenings,  December  19  and  March  12 

Missa  Papae  Marcelli  and  Stabat  Mater  by  Palestrina 

n 

A  cappella  works  by  Lassus,  Cornelius,  Gabrieli,  Verdi,  Schumann,  Elgar,  etc., 

will  be  sung. 


Symphony  Concerts  for 
Yound  People 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  Musical  Director 

Six  Saturday  afternoon  concerts 

Exposition  and  Development  of  the  Folk-song:   and  its  Influence  on 

Symphonic  Music 

Assisting  Artists 
MME.  TERESA  CARRENO  MR.  EMILIO  DI  GOGORZA 

MR.  JOSEF  HOFMANN  MR.  DAVID  BISPHAM 

MR.  FRITZ  KREISLER  MR.  RUDOLF  GANZ 

First  concert,  November  16.     Soloists,  Mr.  Rudolf  Ganz,  alsoasinger 


Tickets  for  above  concerts  now  on  sale  at  office  of  the  societies, 
1  West  34th  Street,  Room  505  (telephone  2956-38),  and  at  box  office  of 
Carnegie  Hall. 
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but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790) ;  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 
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III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

*** 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
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degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gar$ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f  aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie"  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aim6e  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN. 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 
Oacber  of  Singing. 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 


No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway  Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICB  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR=BARlTONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor  Jachman-Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  symphony  chambers, 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1.  BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    - 


CLARA  TIPPETT. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building 


-    -    Boston 

WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 


HELEN  ALLE/M  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


MARIE  L,  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  riADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;   also  Churches  with 
Orf  anuti,  Director*,  and  Singer*. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trhmont  St.,  Bostoh. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-COINTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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BUCKINGHAM  MUSIC  HALL,  WATERBURY 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of 
GRAND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  1 1 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  GO. 


201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Wendling,  Carl, 

Concert-master . 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Flumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H, 
Goldstein,  S. 


First  Violins. 

Roth,  O.  Hoffmann,  J. 

Kuntz,  D.  Fiedler,  E. 

Eichheim,  H.  Bale,  A. 

Rissland,  K.  Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Fiedler,  B. 

Currier,  F.  Rennert,  B. 

Kuntz,  A.  Swornsbourne,  W. 

Kurth,  R.  Goldstein,  H. 


Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W.  - 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Percussion. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  by 
M.  SONNENBERG  PIANO  COMPANY 
175  Bank  Street,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


D05t0n  Buckingham  Music  Hall, 

Symphony  §        watery. 

A  Twenty-seventh  Season, 

Orchestra 


J907-J908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  11, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Schumann         .....         Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  8 1 


Brahms     .  .         Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  77 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 


Mendelssohn     .         .         Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "  Scotch,"  Op.  56 

I.  Andante  con  moto;  Allegro  un  poco  agitato. 

II.  Vivace  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo;  Allegro  maestoso  assai. 


In  compliance  with  the  intention  of   the  composer,    the  four  movements   of  the 
symphony  will  be  played  consecutively  without  pause. 


SOLOIST, 

Mr.  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — 'wood,  iron,  felt,  etc.;  14 
different  <=cvoods,—a.sh,  spruce,  maple,  etc*  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 


It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of   any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
REPRESENTED   BY  THE 

STEINERTONE  CO. 

137  Court  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 

184.2 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;    but  there  were  Complaints  * 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration" 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  $1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVED  AY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  #1.00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  #1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  YorK  City 


founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 


c/4.  New  Volume  of 

The  Musicians'  Library 

Ad  unrivalled  series  of  splendid  volumes,  edited  with  authority  and  engraved, 
printed,  and  bound  with  surpassing  excellence.  Each  volume  contains  one  or  more 
portraits  and  an  elaborate  critical  and  biographical  introduction,  with  bibliography. 
When  complete,  the  series  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  classical  and  modern  music, 
and  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  musician.  Price  of  each  volume,  paper, 
cloth  back,  $1.50;  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.    Prices  include  postage. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions 
Edited  by  XAVER  SCHARWENKA 
This  volume  of  the  Musicians*  Library  contains  twenty  of  the  most 
characteristic  piano  works  of  Haydn,  edited  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Haydn,  a  bibliographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction in  German  and  English,  and  216  pages  of  music,  all  done  in 
the  Ditson  way, —  the  best. 

Descriptive  booklets,  with  portraits  of  editor  and  tables  of  contents  of  volumes 
published,  free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 

Order  0/  y0ur  heme  dealer  or  the  mieve  heueet 
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her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  Ihey  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 


JUST  PUBLISHED    BY 

G.  SCHIRMED,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

VOICE  AND  SONG 

A  Practical   Method  for   the   Study   of  Singing 

BY 

JOSEPH   SMITH 

Large  Quarto,  pp.  xiv  and  186.     Flexible  Cloth,  Net,  $2.00 

The  newness  of  this  method  lies  not  wholly  in  the  novelty  of  its  contents  or 
principles,  but  in  practicability  of  arrangement  and  clarity  and  conciseness  of 
statement.  Its  value  lies  in  its  simplicity,  completeness,  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment- If  embraces  whatever  is  best  in  prevailing  methods,  and  adds  much  t  hat  has 
been  found  of  value  in  years  of  practical  work  with  students.  Special  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  exercises  of  ARTISTIC  BREATHING  and  the  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  PERFECT  BREATH-CONTROL:  to  the  completeness  of  exer- 

3  for  TONE  PRODUCTION,  VOICE-PLACING,  and  the  EXTENSION  OF 
COMPA8S;  also  to  the  extensive  use  made  of  VARIED  ACCENTUATION,  etc., 
in  the  scale  and  interval  work. 

WILL   BE   SENT  FOR   EXAMINATION. 
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strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
bur  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied),,  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloi'se,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary- 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 


FOWNEvS 
GLOVES 


mean  right  gloves — 
so  buy  Fownes  and  save 
trouble. 
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Kranich  &  Bach 

Grand  or  Upright 


The  name  KRANICH  &  BACH  stands  for  an  old  reliable 
UManO,  an  instrument  that  has  been  manufactured 
since  1864,  and  has  enjoyed  unequalled  success  all 
over  America,  also  here  in  our  own  city,  where  we 
have  sold  a  large  number.  A  musician's  piano, 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  Unequalled 
for  tone,  action,  durability,  and  construction.  Write 
for  catalogue,  or,  better,  call  and  examine  them. 


M.  Sonnenberg  Piano  Company 

175  Bank   Street,  Waterbury,   Conn. 
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And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 


ti 


The  world's  most  famous  pianists 
use  the  world's  best  piano 


THE  KNAB 


The  Driggs  &  Smith  Company 

\\2  Bank  Street 
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"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  BoufTes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme-apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 


Establish  Good  Banking 
Connections 

The  Waterbury  National  Bank  has  always  identified  itself  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial way  with  the  progress  of  Waterbury.  It  offers  its  services  to  you  in 
all  banking  transactions  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  invites  your  account, 
subject  to  your  check. 

Waterbury  National  Bank 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


Capital,  $500,000  Surplus  and  Profits,  $370,000 


L. 


J.  S.  ELTON,  President 

A.  M.  BLAKESLEY,  Vice=President  •    A.  J.  BLAKESLEY,  Cashier 

W.  B.  MERRIMAN,  Assistant  Cashier 
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on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  un-known  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 


Mr.  Carl  Wendling  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year  at 
the  Conservatory.  In"  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Steinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.  He  was  also 
leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kiienzel, 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.     He  still  holds  his  official  positions 


••  ALWAYS  ON  TOP" 

Fulton  Music  Company,  inc. 
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in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  1904,  1905  he  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Covent  Garden  in  performances 
of  German  opera. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77    .     .    Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  I^eipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  Symphony  Concert  on  December 
7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza  of  his  own  composition. 
It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Messrs.  Brodsky 
(November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15,  1893;  February  13,  1897, 
with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  and  at  the  concert  in  mem- 
ory of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29,  1900);  by  Miss  MacCarthy, 
November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903;  by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11, 
1905;  by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25,  1906. 
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The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  "the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.  Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  Orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first 
theme  by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in 
the  details.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso 
display. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns ;  and  the  development  is  Carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed 


DEPENDABLE  GOODS 
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introductory  cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda,  after  the  orchestral  fury,  Brahms  has  given 
opportunity  for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

EARLY  CONCERTS  IN  AMERICA,  I. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  (1731-1800), 
a  volume  of  338  pages,  large  octavo,  is  published  in  handsome  form 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York.     Mr.  Sonneck,  who 
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is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  published  two  years  ago  "Francis  Hopkinson  and 
James  Lyon"  and  a  "Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American  Music/' 
He  has  collected  material  for  a  volume  on  "Early  Opera  in  the  United 
States." 

The  value  of  Mr.  Sonneck's  contributions  to  the  history  of  American 
music  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  For  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation, for  untiring,  well-nigh  incredible  industry  in  research,  for 
systematic  plan  and  clear  presentation  of  facts,  for  sanity  in  the  exer- 
cise of  discrimination,  these  volumes  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
English  literature  pertaining  to  music,  and  they  are  not  surpassed, 
if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  works  which  treat  historically  of  music 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Sonneck  toiled  without  the  cheering  thought  of  attracting  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  general  public.  Only  students  of 
musical  history  will  be  at  once  tempted  to  read  these  volumes,  although 
"IJarly  Concert  Life  in  America"  abounds  in  entertaining  pages,  in 
pages  that  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  and  life  of  Ameri- 
cans and  those  that  amused  them  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  books  on  music  are  published  yearly  in  various  languages. 
Even  English  and  American  publishers  now  consent  to  include  books 
about  music  and  musicians  in  their  lists.     Composers  now  living  are 
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judged  finally  and  put  in  their  respective  places.  Thick  and  heavy 
volumes  are-  written  in  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  Beethoven  and 
other  masters.  Ingenious  essayists  share  with  the  public  the  impres- 
sions made  on  them  by  music  of  Brahms,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Tschaikowsky.  There  are  professional  critics  who  collect  their 
reviews — the  ones  that  "do  them  justice" — and  with  a  sublime  courage 
expose  themselves  to  the  comments  of  succeeding  generations,  careless 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  undoubtedly  change  their  opinions,  as  they 
change  their  skin,  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Schumann's 
Piano  Quintet  he  failed  to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  failure  astonished  him  in  after  years.  Later  he  enjoyed 
the  quintet  and  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  over  it.  Still  later  his  fury 
calmed,  and,  recognizing  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chamber  music,  he  nevertheless  found  grave 
faults  in  it,  so  that  a  performance  of  it  was  almost  painful  to  him. 
"I  had  known  these  faults  for  a  long  time,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
them.  One  grows  amorous  of  works  of  art,  and,  as  long  as  one  loves 
them,  faults  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  or  they  pass  for  excellent 
qualities.  The  love  at  last  dies,  and  the  faults  remain."  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  in  1885  of  these  adventures  of  his  soul.  What  is  his 
opinion  to-day  of  Schumann's  Piano  Quintet? 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 
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There  are  critics  whose  opinions  are  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit  long  after  they  are  dead.  William  Hazlitt's  "View  of  the  English 
Stage"  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  criticisms  published  in  newspapers 
from  1 8 14  to  181 7,  but  the  book  is  still  one  to  be  enjoyed  and  studied. 
We  may  wonder  at  Chorley's  inability  to  appreciate  Schumann  and 
Verdi,  yet  his  writings  should  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  feels  called 
upon  to  talk  wisely  about  music. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Anatole  France.  We  read  his  literary  essays 
chiefly  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Anatole  France.  We  may 
never  look  into  Victor  Brochard's  "I,es  Sceptiques  Grecs,"  but  the 
book  inspired  the  delightful  article  in  which  France  says:  "I  lived 
happy  years  without  writing.  I  led  a  contemplative  and  solitary  life, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  infinitely  sweet  to  me.  And,  as  I 
studied  nothing,  I  learned  much."  It  is  not  that  we  are  especially 
interested  in  Pyrrho;  but  we  hang  on  the  lips  of  France,  the  gently 
ironical  Pyrrhonist,  when  the  name  of  his  master  prompts  him  to 
inimitable  discussion. 

There  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  writes 
amiably  and  easily  about  the  passing  show.  He  has  opinions,  but, 
unlike  Mr.  Smallweed,  he  is  not  adamant  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  In 
the  volume  of  his  articles,  published  not  long  ago,  he  confides  to  his 
readers   that  Tschaikowsky's   "Pathetic"   Symphony   does   not   now 
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move  and  thrill  him  as  it  did  at  first,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce solemn  judgment  on  Richard  Strauss. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  work  which  the  critic  condemns  sometimes 
will  not  down;  the  work  that  he  lauds  extravagantly  often  passes  and 
is  no  more  heard  by  men.  It  would  be  foolish  for  a  critic  to  revise  the 
published  volume  every  two  years.  To  maintain  opinions  through 
sheer  obstinacy  or  from  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  vacillating, 
changeable  person  would  be  equally  foolish. 

The  lot  of  Mr.  Sonneck  is  more  enviable.  He  is  building  an  enduring 
structure.  It  is  better  to  be  a  drudge  in  the  service  of  history  than  to 
tell  gayly  or  solemnly,  a  more  or  less  indifferent  world  why  you  do  not 
like  the  ultra-modern  music  of  the  French  or  why  Richard  Strauss  is 
after  all  not  a  man  of  force.  There  are  few  Hazlitts,  positive  in  criticism ; 
there  are  very  few  Anatole  Frances,  whose  personality  is  enchanting 
though  they  may  write  about  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  the  novels 
of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  or  the  music  of  Max  Reger,  a  wallower  in  the 
counterpoint.  Yet  there  have  been  many  critics  and  there  are  to-day 
many 

Critics  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

Mr.  Sonneck  does  himself  injustice  in  his  preface.     "While  I  have 
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taken  pains  to  leave  as  little  dust  as  possible  on  these  pages,  I  fear  that 
they  lack  that  literary  brilliancy  which  makes,  at  first  reading,  even  a 
poor  book  attractive."  His  "Early  Life  in  America"  is,  as  he  says, 
"a  source-book,"  and  it  is  "cast  in  a  form  peculiar  to  source-books, 
which  necessarily  resemble  mosaics."  Sustained  brilliance  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  An  effort  to  write  in  the  grand  style  would  affect  the 
reader  painfully.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  obliged  to  give  many  statistics,  but 
his  book  is  by  no  means  dry. 

Nor  do  I  purpose  now  to  quote  statistics  or  even  important  facts. 
It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  if  the  earliest  allusion  to  a  public 
concert  in  our  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  to  one 
advertised  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Boston,  December,  1731,  a 
concert  was  given  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  early  as  April,  1732,  and  it 
was  a  benefit  concert.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the  Saint 
Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  founded  in  1762,  a  society  that 
has  existed  for  well-nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let  us  look 
to-day  on  the  fighter  side  of  the  early  concert  life. 

The  child  wonder  was  well  known  in  those  years.  Master  Louis 
Duport  played  violin  pieces  by  Stanitz  and  others.  A  grand  overture 
of  Haydn  for  two  "forte  pianos"  was  played  at  Baltimore  in  1794  by 
Mr.  Vogel  and  a  young  lady  about  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  later 
appeared    Miss    Marianne     d'Hemard, — "little    Marianne,     aged   six 
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years,  who  lately  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  given  a 
concert  which  excited  the  admiration  of  her  hearers,  so  much  so  that 
she  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon," — for  there  were  press  agents 
in  those  days.  In  1797  she  was  advertised  as  "only  five  years  old, 
eight  months  from  Paris."  The  children  of  Mr.  Salter  played  at  a 
concert  in  aid  of  their  half -blind  father,  and  in  1800  they  entertained 
the  "humane  and  friendly"  of  Fredericksburg  with  "a  pleasing,  in- 
nocent, and  scientific  species  of  amusement."  There  was  Master  Billy 
Crump  to,  who  in  1769  played  the  first  violin  in  trios;  there  was  Master 
Gehot,  who  shone  in  chamber  music.  In  1799  at  a  concert  in  Philadel- 
phia a  song,  "The  Galley  Slave,"  was  sung  "by  a  young  lady  six  years 
old."  Perhaps  the  first  prodigy  to  appear  in  this  country  was  Master 
Hulett,  "ten  years  old,"  who  sang  in  New  York  in  1773.  Mr.  Van 
Hagen,  Jr.,  eight  years  of  age,  also  sang.  His  father  was  a  wonder: 
he  taught  the  violin,  harpsichord,  viola,  'cello,  German  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  singing,  and  he  also  gave  exhibitions  of  "the  latent 
musicability  of  iron  nails."  In  1799  Mr.  Myler  presented  to  the 
"lovers  of  harmony"  his  musical  children,  "phenomena  of  musical 
abilities,"  a  boy  not  seven  years  old  and  his  sister,  "an  infant  just 
turned  of  four  years."  Miss  Doliver,  a  young  lady  of  nine  years  of  age, 
played  a  piano  sonata  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  ago.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  song,  "Little  Felix  is  your  Name," 
was  sung  here  by  Felix  Pownall,  "a  child  only  four  years  of  age,  being 
his  first  attempt  in  public." 

There  were  others,  as  the  children  of  seven  and  four  years  who 
performed  here  in  1800.  Their  father  ended  his  announcement  by 
saying:  "If  the  children  do  not  perform  what  is  in  the  bills  (marches, 
airs,  duets,  hornpipes,  etc.),  those  who  come  shall  have  their  money 
back." 

The  musical  family  of  Mr.  Salter  travelled.  In  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1797,  the  boy,  ten  years  old,  fiddled,  the  girl  of  eight  years  sang  and 
played  piano   duets  with  her  brother.     The  concluding  piece  was  a 
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"Sea  Engagement,"  representing  two  fleets  engaging,  some  sinking, 
others  blowing  up,  Neptune  drawn  by  two  horses  emerging  from  the 
waves,  old  Charon  in  his  boat,  a  mermaid  and  delphin  (sic) — "between 
the  music  Master  Salter  will  speak  the  three  warnings." 

There  were  all  sorts  of  ingenious  advertisements.  Mr.  I,afar  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  Charleston  (1791).  "Mr.  Lafar,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  has  been  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  attempt  this 
method  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  his  family;  it  is  the  more  pleasing 
to  him,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  generous  public  to  display 
those  sentiments  of  philanthropy  for  which  they  have  always  been 
conspicuous." 

Mr.  Clifford,  a  play  actor,  had  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  in  Charleston. 
Like  the  majority  of  benefits,  it  was  rather  an  injury  to  him.  Head- 
over-heels  in  debt,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  "wherein  he  hopes  for  their 
patronage,  that  he  may  act  like  a  man  of  principle  and  honor  to  those 
whom  he  may  owe  anything  to,  being  desirous  not  to  leave  Charleston 
with  a  dishonorable  name." 

At  another  concert  in  Charleston  (1798)  "a  variety  of  singing  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  some  gentleman"  was  followed  by  "extracts  from  the 
late  celebrated  oration  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Dessaussure,  Esq." 

vSummer  concerts  were  known  in  various  cities.  Mr.  John  Jones 
opened  his  Renelagh  Garden  in  New  York  in  1765.  The  concerts  began 
at  six  p.m.  and  continued  till  nine.  "After  the  concert  a  small  firework 
will  be  play'd  off,  which  will  continue  till  ten."  The  New  Yorkers, 
according  to  Jones,  enjoyed  the  show  in  a  place  which  he  asserted 
"without  exception  to  be  far  the  most  rural  retreat  near  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  artful  insinuations  of  some  ill-minded  people  to  the 
contrary."  The  special  attractions,  as  he  thought,  were  these:  "Draw- 
ing-rooms neatly  fitted  up;  the  very  best  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
mead,  filabubs,  etc.,  with  gammon,  tongues,  alamode  beef,  tarts,  cakes, 
etc.,  and,  on  notice  given,  dinners  or  other  large  entertainments, 
elegantly  provided  as  usual:  strict  regularity  at  all  times  observed, 
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and  every  accommodation  studied  to  render  this  undertaking  highly- 
agreeable  and  satisfactory,  in  grateful  return  for  the  many  favors  con- 
ferred on  the  public's  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  John  Jones." 

"Filabub?"  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  for  "sillibub"  or 
"sillabub"  with  a  long  s. 

And  how  did  Mrs.  d'Hemard,  the  harp  player,  advertise  in  1795? 
She  announced  publicly  that  she  was  forced  to  give  a  concert  "by 
the  unhappy  circumstances  common  to  all  the  unfortunate  French, 
to  have  recourse  for  the  means  of  her  sustenance  to  a  talent  which,  in 
happier  times,  would  have  served  only  to  embellish  her  education." 
She  also  flattered  herself  ' '  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  the 
superiority  of  her  talent  over  those  who  have  performed  on  the  same 
instrument  in  this  country." 

One  more  instance  out  of  many.  A  concert  was  given  in  New  York 
in  1756  "for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow."  "It  is  hoped  lovers  of 
harmony  and  charitable  designs  will  freely  promote  this  undertaking, 
thereby  making  their  recreations  the  means  of  purchasing  blessings 
to  themselves  and  administering  comfort  to  the  afflicted  heart  and 
relief  to  the  distressed."  Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  a  Mr.  Ash's,  "who 
continues  the  business  of  organ  building,  by  whom  gentlemen  and 
ladies  may  be  furnished  with  that  noble  instrument  in  a  convenient 
time  after  it  is  bespoke." 

Mr.  Sonneck  reprints  the  notice  published  in  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  of  a  concert  that  took  place  at  Charleston,  October  25,  1732, 
the  first  concert  probably  to  which  an  American  newspaper  paid  atten- 
tion :  ' '  On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Salter,  at  which  was  a  fine  appearance  of  good  company.  A  ball  was 
afterwards  opened  by  the  Lord  Forester  and  Miss  Hill."  Mr.  Sonneck 
adds :  ' '  Maybe  it  is  mortifying  to  us  musicians  that  this  first  musical 
criticism  should  have  been  a  bit  of  society  news,  with  special  allusion 
to  the  beau  of  the  town,  Lord  Forester,  but  did  the  New  York  papers 
of  our  own  times  subject  us  to  less  mortification  when  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Wagner's  '  Parsifal'  at  New  York  brought  their  society  editors 
into  greater  prominence  than  the  musical?" 

The  early  concerts  were  often  exceedingly  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments.    A    ball    usually    followed.     Many    concerts    were    in  reality 
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thinly  disguised  theatrical  shows  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  stage.  In  1790  a  concert  was  announced  in  Charleston: 
"  During  the  parts  .  .  .  the  famous  Saxon  (would)  have  the  honor  to 
give  a  representation  of  a  dance  upon  wire." 

General  George  Washington  attended  a  benefit  concert  in  Charleston 
in  1 79 1.  What  was  his  criticism  ?  "Went  to  a  concert  at  the  Exchange, 
at  wch.  there  were  at  least  400  ladies,  the  number  &  appearance  of  wch. 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen." 

There  was  a  musical  authority  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Mr.  Elisha  C.  Dick.  The  name  reminds  us  of  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Mr.  Dick  indorsed  a  harp  player,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  the  following  language:  "I  have  heard  Mrs.  d'Hemard 
perform  upon  the  harp,  and  presuming  my  testimony  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  promote  the  object  of  this  lady  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  expectations  of  those  who 
shall  attend  her  performance  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  d'Hemard's 
judgment,  taste,  and  execution  upon  the  pedal  harp  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  surpassed  by  any  one." 

In  1765  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  criticised  a  concert  as  follows: 
"The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  decorum,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  polite  and  numerous  audience."  What  more  could  have 
been  said ?     '  'Thirty  pounds  was  raised." 

Here  is  a  formula  from  another  review  published  in  the  Packet,  a 
formula  familiar  to-day:  "To  go  thro'  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  pieces  and  merits  of  the  performers  is  certainly  unnecessary." 

But  there  were  occasions  that  provoked  enthusiastic  speech,  as  when 
the  Federal  Gazette  (1790)  stated  that  "souls  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  melody  to  its  kindred  skies."  A  few  extracts  from  this  article  are 
worthy  of  quotation :  "In  vain  might  we  attempt  to  express  the  pleasing 
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emotions  which  we  experienced  on  this  delightful  occasion.  The  most 
glowing  language  would  but  debate  the  subject.  The  refined  feelings 
of  a  large  and  respectable  audience  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  performers.  The  'heaven-struck'  imagination  was  transported 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality  by  the  grand  overture  with  which 
the  oratorio  commenced.  ...  Of  Mr.  Blagrove  what  shall  we  say  ?  How 
express  the  delightful  sensations  which  his  beautiful  anthems  excited 
in  every  breast  ?  How  describe  the  judicious  exertions  of  his  excel- 
lent voice  ?  We  dare  not  attempt  it.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  without 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  judicious  taste  and  benevolence  of  our 
citizens  who  countenanced  this  delightful  undertaking,  from  the  noblest 
of  motives,  a  benevolent  regard  toward  merit  in  distress.' ' 

The  same  journal  on  another  occasion  said  that  the  boxes  "exhibited 
a  blaze  of  beauty.  The  pit  was  a  display  of  respectable  judges,  and  the 
gallery  was  filled  with  orderly,  well-disposed  citizens,  whose  decency 
of  behavior  deserves  the  greatest  applause." 

The  first  instance  of  discriminative  criticism  quoted  by  Mr.  Sonneck 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  January  22,  1787 :  '  'This  Te  Deum 
(Arnold's),  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  more  musical  and  effecting  than 
the  common,  sing-song,  half-squalling,  half-reading  Te  Deum  usually 
performed  in  the  cathedrals  of  England." 

From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  published  here  in  .1798,  we  learn  that 
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Mr.  Herbert  Johnson 
Composer 

Herbert  Johnson's 
songs  are  among  the 
best  selling  compositions 
written  by  an  American 
composer.  The  song 
"Face  to  Face"  is  our 
leading  publication,  and 
this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria  (English  and  Latin  Text)         $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  A^es  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilrfrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Anrfels,  Sine  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 


'Twill  not  be  Long*  $0.60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 


ray  God,  to  Thee  ") 
High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass 

Unknown 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening*   brine's  us  Home 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
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"The  Bastile,"  by  Dr.  Berkenhead,  was  admirably  played  at  Salem 
"on  an  elegant  harpsichord  belonging  to  a  respectable  family  in  that 
town." 

Is  Mr.  Sonneck  tender-hearted  even  toward  the  forgotten  dead,  or 
was  the  audience  of  the  early  days  always  a  thankful  public  ? 

Speaking  of  the  subscription  concerts  at  Philadelphia  in  1769  founded 
by  Giovanni  Gualdo,  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "A  glimpse  into  musical 
dictionaries  will  show  that  most  of  the  composers  named  were  not 
mediocrities.  But,  what  counts  more  than  this,  they  were  contem- 
poraries of  Gualdo,  Hopkinson,  and  Penn,  and  just  as  modern  in  those 
days  as  are  now  Brahms,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Richard  Strauss, 
Debussy.  Consequently  the  ready  appreciation  of  foreign  novelties 
by  the  American  public  is  an  inheritance  of  colonial  times,  and  not  the 
result  of  German  immigration  during  the  nineteenth  century." 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scotch,"  Op.  56. 

Feux  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;   died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

An  episode  in  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart  is  told  in  a  few  words  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  A.M.,  in  "The  Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical, 
and  Poetical  Dictionary;  being  a  Curious  Miscellany  of  Sacred  and 
Prophane  History." 

"In  1565  David  Riccio,  a  Piemontois,  who  being  advanc'd  from  a 
Musician  to  a  Secretary  and  much  in  the  Queen's  Favour,  manag'd  his 
Interest  indiscreetly  and  grew  hated  by  the  King,  and  the  Nobility. 
The  King  declining,  as  he  imagin'd  in  the  Queen's  Esteem,  and  pro- 
voked with  the  Haughtiness  of  Riccio,  got  him  murther'd  in  the  Pres- 
ence." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  murder  was  in  1566,  nor  was  the  decline  of 
the  king  in  the  esteem  of  Mary  Stuart  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  story  of  Ricci,  Riccio,  or  Rizzio,  the  lute  player  of  Turin,  has 
moved  musicians  as  well  as  poets  to  composition.     There  are  operas  by 
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Canepa,  Capecelatro,  Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  which  bear  his  name ;  * 
there  are  other  operas  in  which  he  is  introduced;  there  are  songs,  as 
Raff's  "David  Riccio's  letztes  Lied,"  which  had  its  season  of  popularity 
in  concert  halls.  And  this  tragic  story  of  a  lute  player  and  an  infatu- 
ated or  reckless  queen  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  visited  Scotland  in  1829.  He  wrote  from  Edinburgh, 
July  30:  "We  went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved.  There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen 
there,  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  it.  This  the  murderers 
ascended,  and  finding  Rizzio  in  a  little  room,  drew  him  out;  and  three 
chambers  away  is  a  small  corner  where  they  killed  him.  The  roof  is 
wanting  to  the  chapel,  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it ;  and  before 
the  altar,  now  in  ruins,  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Every- 
thing around  is  broken  and  mouldering,  and  the  bright  sky  shines  in. 
I  believe  I  found  to-day  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch 
symphony." 

A  great  Englishman  had  visited  the  scene  before  Mendelssohn,  and 
had  been  moved  to  poetic  thought.  Mr.  James  Bosweli  records  in 
"The  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. " : 
"We  surveyed  that  part  of  the  palace  appropriated  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  as  Keeper,  in  which  our  beautiful  Queen  Mary  lived,  and  in 
which  David  Rizzio  was  murdered  and  also  the  State  Rooms.  Dr- 
Johnson  was  a  great  reciter  of  all  sorts  of  things,  serious  or  comical. 
I  overheard  him  repeating  here,  in  a  kind  of  muttering  tone,  a  line  of 
the  old  ballad,   'Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good-night': — 

'"A»d  ran  him  through  the  fair  body!'" 

It  is  said  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  ten  measures  of  the  Andante  of 
the  "Scotch"  symphony  that  day  at  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  long  before 
the  symphony  was  completed.  Nor  was  this  the  only  work  inspired 
by  Scottish  scenery  and  legend.     The  overture,  "Fingal's  Cave,"  the 

*  For  an  entertaining  description  of  an  English  opera,  "David  Rizzio,"  see  William  Hazlitt's  "Dramatic 
Essays"  (No.  6,  published  originally  in  the  London  Magazine  of  June,  1820),  collected  works  of  Hazlitt,  vol. 
viii.  (1903).  pp.  450-461.  John  Braham  impersonated  Rizzio.  The  libretto  was  by  Col.  Hamilton.  There 
were  five  composers  of  the  music.  Genest  says:  "This  is  a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  but  there  are  some 
comic  scenes.  The  serious  scenes  are  injudiciously  written  in  blank  verse."  The  opera  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  June  17.     It  was  performed  five  times.     Mrs.  W.  Wesl  took  the  part  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

CThe  Chart  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  can 
be  seen  at  our  store,  where  you  will  find  a  complete  line  of 
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pianoforte  fantasia  in  F-sharp  minor,  which  was  originally  entitled 
"Sonate  Ecossaise,"  the  two-part  song,  "O  wert  thou  in  the  Cauld, 
Cauld  Blast,"  and  probably  the  pianoforte  fantasia  in  A  minor  were 
the  result  of  this  journey. 

Later  that  year  he  wrote,  "The  Scotch  symphony  and  all  the  'Heb- 
rides' matter  is  building  itself  up  step  by  step."  But  in  the  spring  of 
1830  he' was  hard  at  work  on  the  "Reformation"  symphony.  The  first 
mention  of  the  "Scotch"  was  in  a  letter  from  Linz,  in  which  he  says 
that  he  is  "going  to"  compose  the  A  minor  symphony.  In  1830  at 
Rome  he  tried  to  gird  up  his  loins  for  the  task.  He  wrote  his  sister, 
November  16:  "I  have  finished  the  overture  ('Fingal's  Cave'),  and, 
please  God,  will  take  hold  of  the  symphony."  A. few  days  later:  "I 
contemplate  writing  .  .  .  and  the  A  minor  symphony."  He  wrote 
December  20:  "After  that  I  shall  take  hold  again  of  my  instrumental 
music,  write  .  .  .  and  perhaps  another  and  second  symphony;  for 
there  are  two  rattling  around  in  my  head."  He  re-enters  the  thought 
of  the  symphony  in  A  major,  the  "Italian."  In  1831  Mendelssohn 
was  busied  chiefly  with  the  "First  Walpurgis  Night,"  one  of  his  finest 
and  most  characteristic  works,  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected 
of  late.  Still  in  the  spring  he  expressed  the  wish  to  finish  the  ' '  Italian  " 
symphony:  "It  will  be  the  maturest  thing  that  I  have  ever  done.  .  .  . 
Only  the  'Scotch'  symphony  seems  to  be  beyond  my  grasp.  I  have 
had  some  good  ideas  lately  for  it,  and  will  take  hold  of  it  directly  and 
bring  it  to  a  close." 

The  "Italian"  symphony  was  finished,  and  it  was  performed  in 
London  in  1833.  But  the  "Scotch"?  Mendelssohn  might  have 
written  on  the  manuscript  the  lines  that  Coleridge  added  to  "The 
Three  Graves," — Carmen  reliquum  in  futurum  tempus  relegatum.  "To- 
morrow! and  to-morrow!  and  to-morrow!"  But  the  to-morrow  of 
Mendelssohn  came. 

Marriage,  the  busy  life  at  Leipsic,  "St.  Paul,"  a  visit  to  England, 
overtures  and  Psalms,  the  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  work  at  Berlin, — at 
last  .the  "Scotch"  symphony  was  finished  early  in  1842  at  Berlin.  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  manuscript  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert, 
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March  3,  1842,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  audience, 
according  to  report,  had  no  time  to  breathe  during  the  performance; 
for  the  movements  of  the  symphony  were  not  separated  by  the  usual 
waits,  and  the  work,  according  to  Mendelssohn's  wish,  was  played 
without  stops.  The  hearers  had  no  opportunity  of  ruminating  over 
each  movement,  and  they  were  exhausted  before  the  end.  A  German 
historian  who  worshipped  Mendelssohn,  and  wished  at  the  same  time 
to  be  true  to  his  Leipsic,  adds:  "The  audience  was  most  respectful 
toward  the  composer,  but  it  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as  it  expected  and 
wished."  At  the  repetition,  when  the  symphony  was  conducted  by 
Bach,  the  applause  was  livelier  and  more  general.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  June  13,  1842.  Men- 
delssohn conducted  the  whole  concert;  Thalberg  played  fantasias 
from  themes  on  operas;  and  Mr.  George  Hogarth  tells  us  that  "the 
room  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  elite  of  our  artistic  society." 
After  this  performance  Mendelssohn  obtained  permission  to  dedicate 
the  symphony  to  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  The  first  performance 
in  Paris  was  at  a  Conservatory  concert,  January  14,  1844.  Habeneck 
led.     The  programme  was  a  curious  mixture: — 

New  Symphony Mendelssohn 

Sanctus  and  Benedictus  from  Mass  in  B-flat  (Chorus)         .  Haydn 

Concertino  for  Trombone David 

(Played  by  Frederick  Bei,chE,  first  trombone  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.) 

March  and  Chorus  from  "Ruins  of  Athens"          .        .        .     Beethoven 
Symphony Haydn 

Stephen  Heller  reviewed  the  work  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale. 
His  article  was  appreciative,  sympathetic.  He  began:  "It  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  give  an  exact  and  faithful  idea  of  a  work  of  this 
breadth  by  dissecting  the  movements.  There  is  nothing  so  dry  and 
dismal  as  to  quote  this  or  that  chord,  this  or  that  measure  or  modulation. 
As  for  melodic  thoughts,  how  can  they  be  defined  or  explained?" 
He  then  reviewed  the  work  at  length  without  pedagogic  precision  and 
without  undue  exuberance  of  rhetoric.     We  learn  from  him  that  the 
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audience  was  "slightly  bewildered"  by  the  originality  of  the  symphony, 
that  some  of  the  hearers  regarded  the  composer  as  a  revolutionary. 
The  portions  that  pleased  immediately  were  the  first  movement,  the 
beginning  of  the  Adagio,  the  Finale.  Heller  spoke  of  the  "mysterious 
murmur  of  the  orchestration,  that  was  also  characteristic  of  the 
overture,  'Fingal's  Cave.'" 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New  York  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  November  22,  1845.  George  Loder  was  the 
conductor.  There  were  overtures  by  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  there 
were  arias  by  Rossini  and  Mercadante,  a  harp  solo;  and  Hermann 
Wollenhaupt  played  a  fantasia  by  Heller  on  themes  from  Halevy's 
"Charles  VI." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  "The  Academy  of  Music" 
at  the  Melodeon,  November  14,  1846.  G.  J.  Webb  was  the  conductor, 
and  William  Keyzer  the  concert-master.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : — 

Overture  (sic)  Guerriere  (first  time  in  Boston)       .         P.  Lindpaintner 
(With  cornopean  obbligato.) 

Aria,  "Salut  a  la  France" Donizetti 

Mu,E.  Juliette  de  la  Reintrie. 

Overture  to  the  Tragedy  "Nero"  (first  time  in  Boston)      .      Reissiger 

Solo  French  horn  by  Herr  Schmidt  from  Minister, 

Germany,  his  first  appearance. 

Cavatina,  "Mi  parche  un  lungo  secolo"  ....        Goppola 

MllE.  de  la  Reintrie. 

Overture,  "Fille  du  Regiment"  Donizetti 

PART   II. 

Grand  Symphony  No.  3  (in  A  minor)    ....        Mendelssohn 
Reputed  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  greatest  living  composer. 

The  advertisement  stated:    "The  orchestra  on  this  occasion  will 
number  forty-four  performers,  and  is  as  efficient  a  band  as  can  be 
organized  in  this  city." 
•  The  concert  began  at  seven  o'clock.     Sivori,  the  violinist,  was  present, 
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and  "volunteered  to  perform  a  solo  between  the  two  parts."     There 
was  great  applause,  and  Sivori  played  "Tremolo." 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  reviewed  the  concert.  Two  lines 
were  given  to  the  new  symphony,  and  forty  to  the  young  singer  who 
appeared  for  the  first  time. 

The  ten  measures  that  connect  the  first  movement  with  the  scherzo 
were  added,  Professor  Macfarren  said,  by  Mendelssohn  after  a  rehearsal 
in  London. 

This  symphony  is  numbered  the  third,  but  it  is  the  fifth  in  order  of 
composition.  The  first  is  in  C  minor  (1824),  although  twelve  sym- 
phonies for  strings  were  written  earlier.  The  second  is  the  "Reforma- 
tion" (1830-32),  which  was  published  after  the  composer's  death,  as 
was  the  third,  the  "Italian"  (1833).  The  fourth  is  the  "Lobgesang" 
(1840),  and  the  fifth  is  the  "Scotch"  (1842). 

•  We  have  seen  that  Mendelssohn  referred  in  his  letters  to  the  "Scotch" 
symphony.  He  did  not  thus  characterize  the  work  on  the  title-page. 
Did  he  object  to  the  application  of  a  restrictive  or  suggestive  title  to 
a  symphony?  In  1830  he  was  anxious  concerning  a  title  for  his  second, 
whether  it  should  be  called  Reformation,  the  Confession,  a  symphony 
for  a  Church  Festival,  etc. 
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Did  the  composer  of  "Fingal's  Cave,"  the  "Italian"  symphony, 
the  "Scotch"  symphony,  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  dread 
the  reproach  of  programme  music  ?  Mr.  Stratton,  in  his  excellent  Life 
of  Mendelssohn  (1901),  does  not  tarry  over  the  question:  "When 
Schubring  told  him  that  a  certain  passage  in  the  'Meeresstille'  overture 
suggested  the  tones  of  love  entranced  at  approaching  nearer  the  goal 
of  its  desires,  Mendelssohn  replied  that  his  idea  was  quite  different; 
he  pictured  some  good-natured  old  man  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  and  blowing  vigorously  into  the  sails,  so  as  to  contribute  his 
part  to  the  prosperous  voyage.  Of  course  that  was  said  as  a  joke" — 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stratton's  book  is  addressed  to  an 
English  public — "and  to  stop  inquiry;  for  Mendelssohn  hated  'to 
explain'  his  music." 

Mendelssohn  wrote  how  much  he  was  impressed  by  the  scene  at 
Holy  rood:  "I  believe  I  found  to-day  in  that  old  chapel  the  beginning 
of  my  'Scotch'  symphony."  The  idea  of  writing  a  symphony  thus 
inspired  haunted  him  for  fourteen  years,  but  no  melody  heard  on  that 
occasion  moved  him  to  composition.  At  Edinburgh— but  let  George 
Hogarth,  who  was  then  his  companion,  tell  the  story:  "At  Edinburgh 
he  was  present  at  the  annual  'Competition  of  Pipers,'  where  the  most 
renowned  performers  on  the  great  Highland  Bagpipe — feudal  retainers 
of  the  chiefs  of  clans,  pipers  of  Scottish  regiments,  etc. — contend  for 
prizes  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assemblage  of  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  the  Northern  capital.  He  was  greatly  interested  by  the  war-tunes 
of  the  different  clans,  and  the  other  specimens  of  the  music  of  the 
country  which  he  heard  on  that  occasion  and  during  his  tour  through 
various  parts  of  Scotland;  and  in  this  symphony,  though  composed 
long  afterwards,  he  embodied  some  of  his  reminiscences  of  a  period 
to  which  he  always  looked  back  with  pleasure.     The  delightful  manner 
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in  which  he  has  reproduced  some  of 'the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  national  music — solemn,  pathetic,  gay,  and  warlike — is  familiar 
to  every  amateur." 

Chorley,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  scouted  the  idea  that 
Rizzio,  a  lute  player,  had  from  Mary  Stuart's  court  "issued  modes  and 
habits  that  altered  the  cast  of  the  Northern  melodies,"  for  he  found  no 
trace  of  the  harp  spirit  in  the  tunes  of  Scotland ;  but  he  admitted  that 
the  Scotch  had  trained  the  bagpipe  to  a  perfection  of  superiority: 
"And  I  conceive  that  one  of  those  grand,  stalwart  practitioners  whom 
we  see  in  that  magnificent  costume  which  English  folks  have  not 
disdained  to  wear  (though  it  is  a  relic  belonging  to  a  peculiar  district) 
would  blow  down,  by  the  force  and  persistence  of  his  drone,  any  rival 
from  Calabria,  or  the  Basque  Provinces,  or  the  centre  of  France,  or 
the  Sister  Isle."  To  this  bagpipe  he  referred  some  of  the  lawless 
progressions  of  Scottish  melodies,  and  he  named  as  "among  the  most 
complete  examples  of  national  forms  turned  to  musical  order"  the 
Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's  third  symphony  in  A  minor,  called,  from 
this  very  Scherzo,  "the  Scottish." 

And  so  we  come  back  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  his  celebrated  tour.  He 
admitted  that  he  knew  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar,  and  he  listened  to  the 
former  instrument.  "Dr.  Johnson  appeared  fond  of  it,  and  used  often 
to  stand  for  some  time  with  his  ear  close  to  the  great  drone."  And  he 
said  that  if  he  had  learned  music  he  should  have  been  afraid  he  would 
have  done  nothing  else  but  play.  "It  was  a  method  of  employing 
the  mind  without  the  labor  of  thinking  at  all,  and  with  some  applause 
from  a  man's  self." 

There  was  no  thought  of  slavish  imitation  or  direct  attempt  at.  musical 
portraiture  in  Mendelssohn's  mind.  That  ultra-fastidious  man  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  apparition  of  a  bagpipe  in  the  orchestra  and  the 
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glad  answering  cry  from  the  audience,  "Why,  that's  Scotland,"  just 
as  he  would  wonder  to-day  at  Hans  Huber  with  his  symphony  in  E 
minor  entitled  "Bocklin,"  in  which  each  movement  is  supposed  to 
express  in  music  the  sentiment  of  some  painting  by  that  remarkable 
and  fantastical  artist.  No  doubt  he  remembered  the  haunted  room, 
the  chapel,  the  sky,  the  spirit  of  the  pipers, — all  that  he  saw  and  heard 
in  that  romantic  country;  and  his  recollections  colored  the  music  of 
the  "Scotch"  symphony.  There  is  a  decided  mood  throughout  the 
work,  there  is  the  melancholy  found  in  border  ballads,  as  in  the  eerie 
verse : — 

"But  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye ; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I"; 

there  is  the  thought  of  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,  and  battles  long 
ago";  but  it  was  undoubtedly  far  from  Mendelssohn's  mind  to  tell  the 
tragedy  of  Rizzio,  although  that  tale  determined  largely  his  mood  and 
colored  his  expression.  That  Mendelssohn  in  this  symphony,  as  in 
the  "Fingal's  Cave"  overture,  is  a  musical  landscapist,  there  is  no 
doubt;   but  he  makes  the  impression,  he  does  not  elaborate  detail. 

And  see  how  this  "Scotch"  symphony  was  misunderstood  by  no 
less  a  man  than  the  sensitive  Schumann,  who  heard  that  it  was  the 
"Italian,"  listened  to  the  music,  and  then  spoke  of  the  beautiful  Italian 
pictures,  "so  beautiful  as  to  compensate  a  hearer  who  had  never  been 
in  Italy." 

Ambros,  one  of  the  most  cool-headed  of  writers  about  music,  finds 
this  "Scotch"  symphony  "a  beautiful  enigma  requiring  a  solution." 
He  surely  knew  of  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  early  purpose 
to  write  the  symphony.  Yet  he  wrote :  "What  is  meant  by  the  roaring 
chromatic  storm  at  the  end  of  the  first  Allegro,  the  gently  sorrowful 
and  solemn  march-movements  in  the  Adagio,  the  violent  conflict  in  the 
Finale?  These  rinforzatos  in  the  bass  sound  almost  like  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  with  which  we  might  fancy  a  young  Paladin  engaged  in' 
knightly  combat.  What  is  meant  by  the  Coda  with  its  folksong-like 
melody  and  enthusiastic  festive  jubilation?  And  then  the  airy,  elfish 
gambols  of  the  Scherzo, — we  cannot  help  it,  we  invent  a  whole  fairy 
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tale  of  our  own  to  fit  it,  a  tale  of  the  genuine  old  German  stamp,  some- 
thing like  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Woods,  or  Cinderella,  or  Schnee- 
wittchen"  ("The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry,"  translated  by 
J.  H.  Cornell).     And  how  far  we  are  from  Scotland  and  Rizzio  and 

bagpipes ! 

* 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  in  A  minor  was  published  by  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  of  Leipsic,  in  March,  185 1. 

The  movements  are  not  separated  by -the  usual  waits:  they  should 
be  played  consecutively,  without  stops. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  con 
moto,  A  minor,  3-4.  The  theme  is  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments  and  violas;  'cellos  and  double-basses  are  soon  added  to 
weight  the  bass.  Recitative-like  phrases  in  all  the  violins  in  unison 
follow,  and  soon  turn  into  a  subject  against  developments  of  the  chief 
theme. 

The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  un  poco  agitato, 
A  minor,  6-8,  begins  at  once  with  the  first  theme  in  the  strings,  but 
the  melody  of  the  first  violins  is  doubled  by  the  first  clarinet.  This 
melodious  motive  is  developed  and  leads  to  a  subsidiary  theme,  Assai 
animato,  for  full  orchestra,  which  is  developed  brilliantly.  A  climax 
for  full  orchestra  is  followed  by  a  second  theme,  or,  as  some  prefer,  a 
conclusion  theme  in  E  minor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  free  fantasia  a 
slow  cantilena  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  the  movement.  This  third  part  begins  regularly.  The  'cellos 
keep  up  the  reverie-like  cantilena  as  a  counter-theme.     The  subsidiary 
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theme  does  hot  reappear.  The  coda,  beginning  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  leads  to  an  effective  return  of  the  first 
subsidiary  theme,  fortissimo,  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  movement 
ends  with  a  short  return  of  the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  in 
the  wind  instruments  and  violas. 

The  second  movement,  Vivace  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the 
place  of  the  scherzo.  After  calls  on  wood -wind  and  brass  instruments 
the  clarinet  plays  a  lively  Scottish  dance  tune,  which  is  developed  at 
length  and  with  great  brilliance  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  The 
second  theme  is  a  delicate  staccato  for  the  strings. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  free  development 
of  a  slow  cantilena  in  alternation  with  a  more  severe,  march-like  second 
theme.  The  accompaniment  grows  more  varied  and  elaborate.  "The 
form  is  very  like  that  application  of  the  'theme  and  variations'  principle 
to  the  slow  aria  form  which  we  find  in  some  of  Beethoven's  slow  move- 
ments^— in  the  pianoforte  Andante  favori  in  F  or  the  Andante  of  the 
C  minor  Symphony."* 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  vivacissimo,  A  minor,  2-2,  begins 
with  a  lively  theme  of  a  Scottish  character,  given  to  violins  against 
repeated  staccato  chords  for  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns.  This  theme, 
developed,  leads  to  a  subsidiary  passage  for  full  orchestra.  A  tuneful 
second  theme  is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  over  an  organ-point 
for  first  violins.  This  is  worked  up  in  alternation  with  a  second  sub: 
sidiary  motive.  All  this  thematic  material  is  worked  out  after  the 
manner  of  a  free  fantasia,  but  afterward  Mendelssohn  abandoned  the 
orthodox  sonata  form,  omitted  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  and 
substituted  a  free  coda  with  a  new  theme,  Allegro  maestoso  assai,  A 
major,  6-8.  This  march-like,  pompous  theme  is  developed  by  full 
orchestra  to  form  an  apotheosis. 

The  last  movement  of  this  symphony  has  been  entitled  "The  Gather- 
ing of  the  Clans." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  late  Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  this 
article : — 

"The  mystery  which  approaches  any  modern  inspiration  is  this  par- 
ticular fact,  that  what  seems  to  be  a" sudden  creation  is  really  a  matter 
of  slow  birth  and  of  slower  growth.  Just  as  a  mother  watches 
and  keeps  vigil  over  the  child  of  destiny, — we  are  all  children  of  des- 
tiny!— so  do  the  very  few  who  perceive  early  promise  in  the  great 
work  of  the  future  meditate  over  possibilities  and  strive  to  think  that 
they  do  not  'imagine  a  vain  thing.'  We  speak  of  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  musical  artists.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a  Mrs.  Crummies  of  art. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she — wonderful  creature ! — was  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  balancing  herself  on  the  top  of  a  spear, 
surrounded  by  blazing  fireworks.  'Such  grace,'  cried  Mr.  Crummies, 
'coupled  with  such  dignity,'  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  Mr. 
Crummies  promptly  offered  his  hand  in  marriage.  Now  the  record 
of  that  fact  embodied  the  essential  significance  of  popularity.  Mrs. 
Crummies  made  a  most  immediate  effect.     Matrimony  and  subsequent 

*  From  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp's  analysis  of  the  "Scotch  "  symphony. 
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(one  had  almost  written  posthumous)  laudation  were  the  necessary- 
results.  Meanwhile  we  laugh  to-day  over  the  Crummles's  of  yester- 
day, simply  because  we  find  that,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  too-little  understood 
phrase,  .    jfe 

"  '  Grief  of  a  day  shall  fill  a  day, 
Because  its  creature  died.' 


But  one  may  almost  burlesque  Dickens,  and  say,  'Crummies  was 
sugar.'  That  is  to  say,  the  art  of  music  is  part  of  the  interminable 
philosophy  of  things ;  it  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  it  reaches 
a  zenith  in  any  generation.  It  is  sour  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  sweet 
as  honey  afterwards.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  not  to 
recall  a  sort  of  reversal  of  'Revelation'  and  the  eating  of  the  'little 
book,'  which  'was  in  my  mouth  sweet  as  honey,'  and  afterwards  was 
bitter  to  the  eater.  Music  is  brought  forth  with  much  travail  of  spirit, 
but  it  is  one  of  nature's  beneficent  laws  that  the  things  that  cost  much 
pain  bring  mostly  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  fulfilment  of  things. 

"In  other  words,  music  once  more  emphasizes  the  mere  chemical  dis- 
tinction between  the  acid  and  the  sweet.  That  which  yesterday  was 
sour  to  the  musical  taste  is  to-day  sweet;  that  which  yesterday  was 
sweet  is  to-day  sour.  Emanuel  Bach  might  write  the  prettily  sweet 
things  of  his  art  by  the  day  and  by  the  hour,  but  he  no  longer  remains 
with  any  class  of  musician  as  a  composer  of  importance.  Thus  it  is  that 
popularity  is  so  immediate  (and  so  meaningless)  a  test  of  artistic 
merit.  'Grief  of  to-day  will  fill  a  day.'  One  may  select  a  few  in- 
stances. 

"There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  the  history  of  musical  art  than 
the  record  of  Mendelssohn.  He  stood  half-way  between  the  things 
that  had  been  and  the  things  that  were  to  be.  He  recognized  every 
possibility  of  his  own  past  as  a  forerunner  of  the  future  (which  was 
his  present),  and  yet  he  stopped  absolutely  short,  when  that  future 
met  him  face  to  face.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  which  time  had  brought 
to  the  acid  of  things ;  he  refused  the  acid  which  one  day  would  turn  to 
sweetness.  That  is  a  very  curious  historical  fact;  it  belongs,  as  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  to  the  essential  organism  of  things;  and 
music  is,  from  the  purely  philosophic  standpoint,  again  absorbed  in 
the  universal  logic  that  asks  and  demonstrates  and  discovers — who 
shall  say  what  issue  ? 

"The  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  with  Goethe  is,  to  the  philosophic  mind, 
surely  one  of  the  most  curiously  engrossing  incidents  in  the  history  of 
art.  It  proved  the  modern  mind  of  Mendelssohn  (who,  later  on, 
rejected  subsequent  modern  things  with  scorn) ,  and  it  demonstrated  the 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  concerts,  with  Historical 
and  Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound 
copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can 
be  had  at  $1.50  by  applying  before  the  last  concert. 
Address  all  communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


Church  Choir  Agency 

Concerts  and  Husicales  Arranged  and  Directed 

INSTRUMENTALISTS  AND  VOCALISTS 

FOR  CHURCH  OR  CONCERT 

FURNISHED  AT  SHORT 

NOTICE 

F.  N.  ROBBINS 

218  TREMONT  STREET         -         ROOM  303 

Telephone,  1635  Oxford.      Highest  References. 
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WATERBURY  ilUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY. 

Baritone  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CHARLES  HORACE  CLARK,      ,„  T„m:„! **»., _. 

Room  60,   Buckingham  Building,  Waterbury, 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays. 


R.  A.  LASLETT  SMITH, 


MUSIC  STUDIO, 

Room  59,  Buckingham  Building 


MORTIMER  HOWARD, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Studio,  Room  51, 
BUCKINGHAM  HALL. 


ISAAC  B.  CLARK, 


BARITONE. 

Voice  Culture. 

Studio,  Room  52,  Buckingham  Building, 

GRAND  STREET,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Telephone. 


HANS  SARO, 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO. 

THE  BUCKINGHAM, 

Rooms  54,  55. 


EDITH  L.  BENHAM 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Studio,  109  North  Willow  Street. 


JESSIE  LEYERETTA  GRIGGS, 


Voice  Culture  and  Singing. 

STUDIOS : 

Buckingham  Building 
and  St.  Margaret's  School. 


CHARLES  E.  FARNMM, 


VIOLINIST. 

ROOM  18, 
Jones  Morgan  Company's  Building. 
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eternal  youthfulness  of  the  old  poet,  who  was  ever  bent  on  discovery, 
ever  peering  outwards,  ever  making  for  the  Bast,  ever  expecting  the 
sunrise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  in  the  endless  distances  of  the  dark. 
Yet  Mendelssohn  was  a  great  musician  of  his  day;  he  was  even  more 
than  that,  though  his  work  is  not  so  pressingly  convincing  as  once  it 
was ;  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  young  pianist  of  to-day.  The  exami- 
nation-room without  Mendelssohn  would  be  indeed  a  thing  of  bar- 
renness and  infertility.  How  could  judges  at  young  ladies'  institu- 
tions do  their  work  effectively  if  the  'Lieder  ohne  Worte'  had  never 
been  written?  The  issue  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  return  to  our 
proposition  without  further  proof,  indeed,  without  superfluous  demon- 
stration. Music  has  a  dreadful  claim  upon  them  that  are  given  to 
be  her  expounders.  She  will  not  be  cheaply  dealt  with.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  summer,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase,  comes  from  her  loftiness 
and  sourness.  Deal  with  her  justly  and  strongly,  and,  though  at  first 
she  may  repel  you,  she  will  ally  herself  with  you  to  great  issues  in  the 
end.  Be  a  Wagner,  and  Music  will  walk  with  you  through  the  ages. 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  ballroom  of  life,  did  but  ask  her  for  a  dance." 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 


No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT. 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIQLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil  of   Professor  Jachman- Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,       ,  symphony  chambers, 

TEACHER  OF  SINQINQ.  246  HUNTINQTON  AVENUE, 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1. 


BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building  Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAflE  ilARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
FIRST   CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  19 
AT  8,15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 


Wendling,  Carl, 

Con  cert-  m  aster. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke, A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Za^in,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Percussion. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Providence  by 

GOFF  &   DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 


B05t0ll  INFANTRY    HALL, 

Symphony  i  Providence. 

•^  *  T  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

Orchestra 


One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Concert  in 
Providence. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  19, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


D'Indy        .         .         "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12.     First  time  in  Providence. 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


Schumann      ....  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affettuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Schumann         .....         Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST, 
OLGA  SAMAROFF. 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  'woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 


It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience ;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
GOFF    &   DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
1842 


"Wallenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  op  Schiller) 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,,,  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  " Wallenstein' '  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 

NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  JJi. 00  net 
AMY  WOODFORD E-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  $1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $  1 .00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $100  net 

GERRIT  SMITH,     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  lr.50  net 
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BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  YorK  City 


1901 ;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

* 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  heVoi'ques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla  " 
and  "Triomphe."  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  %e  Camp/*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  " Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,   and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.    The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 


cA  New  Volume  of 

The  Musicians'  Library 

An  unrivalled  series  of  splendid  volumes,  edited  with  authority  and  engraved, 
printed,  and  bound  with  surpassing  excellence.  Each  volume  contains  one  or  more 
portraits  and  an  elaborate  critical  and  biographical  introduction,  with  bibliography. 
When  complete,  the  series  will  cover  the  entire  field  of  classical  and  modern  music, 
and  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  musician.  Price  of  each  volume,  paper, 
cloth  back,  $1.60;  full  cloth,  gilt,  $2.50.    Prices  include  postage. 

FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 

Twenty  Piano  Compositions 
Edited  by  XAVER  SCHARWENKA 
This  v6lume  of  the  Musicians'  Library  contains  twenty  of  the  most 
characteristic  piano  works  of  Haydn,  edited  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Haydn,  a  bibliographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction in  German  and  English,  and  216  pages  of  music,  all  done  in 
the  Ditson  way, — the  best. 

Descriptive  booklets,  with  portraits  of  editor  and  tables  of  contents  of  volumes 
published,  free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 
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savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein' s  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the-  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns !  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  *  Piccolomini '  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 

is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

"'Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 
Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  bis  heart  astray — 
His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.'  " 
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of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and  the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 
the  stringed  instruments.' ' 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Allegro  giusto,  3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.     After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Cesar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure*,  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1 870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  1896), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 
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appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage.*  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.f  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 
with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

*  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Keiser 
(1674-1730),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 

t  Jules  Iitienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1810.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solftge  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  1851  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  •  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein's 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.     Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
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2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoit.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain/'  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso   passage   follows.     The    trilogy   ends   sonorously   with    the 

introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

* 
*  * 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for    one  piccolo,   two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 

clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  symphonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur  " ;  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatre"  (sung  by  Mme.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophies" (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,   a  set  of   three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 


* 
*  * 


The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
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as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lornim"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  rOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Op£ra-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
,  1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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Society  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory ;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
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short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk-tunes 
(1888) ;  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 
graceful  or  tender." 


D'Indy 's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
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"Jour  d'6t£  a*  la  montagne,"— "Aurore,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 
nirs," an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 

the  composer  conducted. 

* 
*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faur6,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  " Psyche  and  Eros "  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  " Festivals "  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk-tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Keller). 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.    The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "  Jour  d'e'te'  dans  la  montagne." 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54. 

Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  he  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendelssohn 
play  his  own  concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream  of  com- 
posing a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself.  In 
January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  concerto  for  the 
virtuosos:  I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto  when 
he  was  only  seventeen,  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that  he  made 
a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1,  and  it  was  then  called  a  "Phantasie."  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private  rehearsal 
at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  I^>44  to  publish  the 
work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher.  The  Inter- 
mezzo and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden  in  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  her  concert  in  Dresden,  December  4,  1845. 

Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted 
for  the  orchestra.  S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra 
at  a  Parepa  concert,  September  26,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  move- 
ments at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later.  The  first  performance  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  by  Otto 
Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  November  23, 
1866. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
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two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

I.  Allegro  affettuoso,  A  minor,  4-4.  The  movement  begins,  after 
a  strong  orchestral  stroke  on  the  dominant  K,  with  a  short  and  rigidly 
rhythmed  pianoforte  prelude,  which  closes  in  A  minor.  The  first  period 
of  the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments.  This  thesis  ends 
with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  antithesis, 
which  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  thesis,  played  by  the  piano- 
forte. The  final  phrase  ends  in  the  tonic.  Passage-work  for  the  solo 
instrument  follows.  The  contrasting  theme  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
short  climax  as  a  tutti  in  F  major.  There  is  canonical  development, 
which  leads  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  for  the  pianoforte  and  in  the 
relative  key,  C  major.  The  second  theme  is  practically  a  new  version 
of  the  first,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new  development  of  it ;  and 
the  second  contrasting  theme  is  derived  likewise  from  the  first  contrast- 
ing motive.  The  free  fantasia  begins  andante  espressivo  in  A-flat 
major,  6-4,  with  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  pianoforte 
and  clarinet.  There  is  soon  a  change  in  tempo  to  allegro.  Imitative 
developments  follow,  based  on  the  prelude  passage  at  the  beginning. 
There  is  a  modulation  back  to  C  major  and  then  a  long  development 
of  the  second  theme.  A  fortissimo  is  reached,  and  there  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme    (wind  instruments)   in  A  minor.     The  third  part  is 
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almost  a  repetition  of  the  first.  There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  for  piano- 
forte ;  and  in  the  coda,  allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-4,  there  are  some  new 
developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme. 

II.  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  simple  romanza  form.  The  first  period  is  made  up  of  a 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and*orchestra.  The  second  contains 
more  emotional  phrases  for  'cellos,  violins,  etc.,  accompanied  in  arpeg- 
gios by  the  pianoforte,  and  there  are  recollections  of  the  first  period, 
which  is  practically  repeated.  At  the  close  there  are  hints  at  the  first 
theme  of  the  first  movement,  which  lead  directly  to  the  finale. 

III.  Allegro  vivace,  A  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  After  a  few  measures  of  prelude  based  on  the  first  theme  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  motive.  Passage- work  follows,  and 
after  a  modulation  to  E  major  the  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte  and  continued  in  variation.  This  theme  is  distinguished 
by  constantly  syncopated  rhythm.  There  is  a  second  contrasting 
theme,  which  is  developed  in  florid  fashion  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
free  fantasia  begins  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first  theme. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  D  major  with  the  first  theme  in 
orchestral  tutti ;  and  the  part  is  a"  repetition  of  the  first,  except  in  some 
details  of  orchestration.     There  is  a  very  long  coda. 

The  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  England  was  at  the  concert 
of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  May  14,  1856.  Clara 
Schumann  was  the  pianist,  and  it  was  her  first  visit  to  England.  She 
gave  a  recital  on  June  30,  1856,  and  the  Musical  World  said  gallantly: 
"The  reception  accorded  to  this  accomplished  lady  on  her  first  coming 
to  England  will  no  doubt  encourage  her  to  repeat  her  visit.  Need  we 
say,  to  make  use  of  a  homely  phrase,  that  she  will  be  'welcome  as  the 
flowers  in  May'?"  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  Athenceum: 
"That  this  lady  is  among  the  greatest  female  players  who  have  ever 
been  heard  has  been  universally  admitted.  That  she  is  past  her  prime 
may  be  now  added  without  discourtesy,  when  we  take  leave  of  her, 
nor  do  we  fancy  that  she  would  do  wisely  to  adventure  a  second  visit  to 
England." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  visit  that  she  attended  a  performance  of  her 
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husband's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (June  23,  1856),  the  first  perform- 
ance in  England.  Her  presence  was  not  advantageous  to  the  success 
of  the  work.  We  now  quote  from  the  Rev.  John  E.  Cox's  "Musical 
Recollections  of  the  Last  Half -century,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  303,  304  (London, 
1872).  He  speaks  of  the  evening  as  "to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wasted.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  had  appeared  at  the  second  concert, 
as  well  as  at  the  second  matinee  of  the  Musical  Union,  and  proved  her- 
self to  be  a  pianiste  of  the  highest  class,  with  a  brilliant  finger,*  pro- 
ducing the  richest  and  most  even  tone,  and  a  facility  of  execution  that 
was  only  equalled  by  her  taste  and  style,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
not  amongst  the  audience,  where  her  presence  would  have  obtained 
for  her  both  respect  and  sympathy,  but  actually  upon  the  orchestra, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  conductor,  to  whom  she  gave  from  time  to 
time  directions  which  he  communicated  at  second  hand  to  the  orchestra 
and  vocalists !  If  the  lady  herself  were  so  devoid  of  good  taste  as  not 
to  have  perceived  that  she  was  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  position, 
the  directors  at  least  ought  to  have  saved  her  from  herself  by  insisting 
upon  her  absence.  If  they  had,  however,  requested  her  presence,  they 
were  doubly  culpable.  From  this  and  various  other  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  band,  principals,  or  chorus  to  be  at  their 
ease.  As  for  the  conductor  (Sterndale-Bennett),  he  was  much  more 
puzzled  than  complimented  by  an  interference  that  suggested  incom- 
petency on  his  part  and  a  positive  inability  to  guide  his  forces  without 
superior  direction.  .  .  .  The  coldness  with  which  the  entire  performance 
was  received  was  fearfully  disheartening;  but  to  no  one  could  it  have 

*This  use  of  the  word  "finger"  to  mean  "skill  in  fingering  a  musical  instrument"  or  "touch"  was  in 
fashion  in  England  for  over  a  century.  In  "Pamela"  (1741):  "Miss  L.  has  an  admirable  finger  upon  the 
harpsichord,"  and  this  was  apparently  the  first  use  of  the  term  with  this  meaning  in  literature.  When  Miss 
Wirt,  the  governess,  played  to  Thackeray's  friend,  Mr.  Snob,  at  the  Ponto's  house,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  Man- 
ge lwurzelshire,  some  variations  on  "Sich  a  Gettin'  up  Stairs,"  Mrs.  Ponto  exclaimed,  "What  a  finger!"  and 
Mr.  Snob  added  :  "And  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotted  as  a  turkey's  drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the 
piano." — Ed. 
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been  more  distressing  than  to  Mme.  Schumann  herself,  who  could  but 
be  aware  of  'the  disappointment  and  aversion  of  the  audience,  whilst 
she  had  to  endure  the  pain  of  witnessing  a  defeat'  that  would  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  derision,  had  not 
the  audience  been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Royalty." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "GenovevV  Op.  8i    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.     Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him ;  nor  was  Hebbel 
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pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.     It  is  occasionally  revived  in 

Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.     Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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sesses  under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.     Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
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avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow) ,  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 

appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust/'  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Aboard  and  H&oise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterh&z,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790) ;  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);   ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
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1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz;  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Goto,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875)*;  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  Tlnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 

conducted. 

* 

*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus- Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  un-known  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 


PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY. 

VOICE  CULTURE. 

Mrs  MARTHA  C  TISDALE      Pupil  of  Sig  v  vannini'  °f  Fi°rence> itai? 

lin     v,     liu    ALU,       515  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE, 

THURSDAYS. 

VIOLIN. 

CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSGN,   Studio:  ;£0vD^£!LB^fldl,* 

*  Telephone,  3462  R  Union. 

Residence,  62  Pearl  Street ^ 

LILLIAN  PECKHAM  BOYLE,      708  LEDERER  building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Miss  SCHMITT, 


PIANO  AND   HARMO/NY, 

711    LEDERER   BUILDING, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


ARTHUR  de  GUICHARD, 

(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti) 


SINGING, 

Old  Italian  Method. 

Special  course  for  teachers. 

Special  coaching  for  professionals. 

605,  606  Caesar  Misch  Building. 


Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER. 


Teacher   of    Piano,    Organ,  and 
Musical  Theory* 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  the  Mathewson  Street 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Member  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Studio,  517  Butler  Exchange,   Providence,  R. I. 
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CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 


PHILIPPE  L.  BOTWAY, 


VOICE  and  PIA/MO. 

Caesar  /lisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


SOLO  VIOLINIST  and  INSTRUCTOR. 

Bedford  Mansion,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Butler  Exchange,  Room  605, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Endorsed  by  Cezare  Thomson,  Brussels,  Belgium 


Miss  KATHERINE  BUTLER, 


Teacher  of  Singing  and  Piano. 

Odd  Fellows  Building, 
321  Main  Street    .      PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 

VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41    CONRAD   BUILDING,   Providence. 

EVANGELINE  LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST.                Telephone. 

MANDOLIN  L1T 

GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

"Italy's"  Greatest  Mandolinist. 

Lederer  Bldg.,    Providence,  R.I. 

FRANKLIN  WOOD, 

VOICE. 

MARiO/N  B.  WOOD, 

PIANO. 
165  Benefit  Street. 

Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS, 

PIANOFORTE. 

SOLOIST   AND   TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street     .     .     Providence 

Telephone. 

JOSEPH  R  LEWIS, 

TEACHER    OF  VIOLIN. 

Lederer  Building,    139  Mathewson  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Miss  Millicent  Chenery, 

Teacher  of  Piano. 

Residence,  oo  Anthony  Street,  East  Providence. 
Telephone  55-3. 
Butler  Exchange,  Room  511,  Monday  and 
Saturday  Afternoons. 

GEORGE  M.  POTTER. 

Instruction  in 

Piano  and  Musical  Theory. 

Studio,  621  Butler  Exchange,   Providence,  R.I. 

Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 

Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

VOICE.               PIANO. 

Studio,  42  Conrad  Building, 
385  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 

ELIZABETH  TRIPP  NOBTHVP, 

Contralto  Soloist. 

TEACHER   OF    SINGING. 
511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Edith  Gertrude  Lavvson, 

PIANOFORTE. 

Studio,  167  PROSPECT  STREET. 

Telephone. 

Harriet  E.  Williams, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 
99  BROWN  STREET. 
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IRVING  RODMAN, 

VOICE. 

Pupil  of  Bristol,  of  New  York. 

Room  605,  Butler  Exchange. 


Blanche  May  Atwood, 

PIANISTE. 

Recent  pupil  of  Theodor  Leschetizky. 

Wednesdays  42  Conrad  Building 

Home  address         -  21  Broadway 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin, 
PIANO. 

267  High  Street     .    Pawtucket,  R.I. 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston.) 

Studio,  25  Park  Place,  Pawtucket,    R.I. 


Mme.  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel, 

PIANIST. 

En  tour  with  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich, 
Fall  of  1907. 

165  Governor  Street. 

Telephone,  1406  Angell. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 
133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Wcstland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


K 


ING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

A  SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS, 

246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1. 


BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/M  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  HADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 

THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  School*,  Collage*,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  «f  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

flEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17,* 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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MECHANICS  HALL       .  WORCESTER 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


programme  of  % 
FIRST   CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  26 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Usedgand  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses.               • 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hor> 

r.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Miiusebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  Ht 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Ptaito 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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REPRESENTED    IN|  WORCESTER    BY 

S.   R.    LELAND  &  SON 
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BOStOn  MECHANICS  HALL, 

Symphony    M         Worcester. 

f\  fry  V|  ^ci"  f*  CI  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  26, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Schumann         .....         Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  8 1 


Grieg       ....         Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 


Brahms  .....       Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  RUDOLPH    GANZ. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used,—<wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 


It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 

Represented  in  Worcester  by 
F.  J.  CHARRON   &  SON,  43  Park  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 

184? 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried ;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair/' 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him ;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 
*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;    but  there  were  Complaints  * 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.     Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
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that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Aboard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.     In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
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did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  ' 'Genoveva, "  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan*,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868) ;  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
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in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

*  * 
There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garc ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imb6ciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1877.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  as  a  violoncellist,  not 
as  a  pianist.  Two  years  later  he  played  the  pianoforte  in  public,  but 
his  serious  studies  began  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  with 
his  uncle,  Carl  Eschmann-Dumur.  Mr.  Ganz  studied  afterward  with 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin  as  pianist 
and  composer  late  in  1899.  In  1901  he  went  to  Chicago  to  live,  as 
the  successor  of  Arthur  Friedheim  in  a  music  school.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1905  to  devote  himself  to  concert  playing  and  compo- 
sition. His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet 
Concert,  January  9,  1906  (Chausson's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  A  major, 
Op.  30).  He  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston,  March  24,  1906,  Liszt's  Concerto  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1. 
He  gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  March  26  of  that  year, — pieces  by 
Brahms-Handel,  Alkan,  Ravel,  Debussy,  Grieg,  and  Liszt.  He  gave 
another  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  5,  1907, — pieces  by  Brahms, 
Dohnanyi,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Debussy,  and  Liszt.  His  second 
appearance  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  January  15, 
1907  (Schumann's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E-flat  major). 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  in  Bergen,  September  4,  1907.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those 
of  Mendelssohn ;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Christiania  in  1842,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  concerto  was  composed  during  Grieg's 
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vacation  in  the  summer  of  1868  in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod.  He 
had  married  Nina  Hagerup  on  June  1 1 ,  1867,  and  had  given  subscription 
concerts  with  her  at  Chris tiania,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  was  busied  as  a  teacher. 

The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Erika  Lie.*  Was  this  the  first  performance?  The  music  excited  hos- 
tility. It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  England  was 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist,  in  1874. 
Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  28,  1874.  When  the  work  was  then  played,  the 
orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous.  Mr.  D wight, 
for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  accompanied  by 
the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

Even  to-day  there  are  various  opinions  concerning  this  concerto. 
Ernest  Closson,   who  wrote  a   biographical  sketch   of   Grieg   (1892), 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1003. 
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reckons  it  among  his  most  important  works.  "Although  conceived 
under  the  visible  influence  of  Schumann,  it  remains  exceedingly  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  Each  figure,  each  phrase,  surrounded  with  complicated  and 
accompanying  figures,  is  in  its  proper  place.  There  is  an  absence  of  the 
passages  of  sheer  'virtuosity'  with  which  pieces  of  this  kind  are  usually 
loaded.''  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Maubel  (Maurice  Belval),  in  his 
most  appreciative  "Preface  a  la  Musique  de  Grieg"  (1889),  finds  only 
the  elegiac  Adagio  interesting.  Josephin  Peladan,  the  fantastical  Sar 
of  dark  corners,  who  in  1892  considered  Grieg  to  be  "the  greatest  living 
composer,"  and  therefore  invited  him  to  a  soiree  of  the  "Rose  f  Croix" 
"as  one  wholly  worthy,"  accepted  Grieg  in  bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo 
accepted  Shakespeare.  But  Maubel  finds  in  Grieg's  music  chiefly 
these  moods:  black,  deep  sadness,  as  in  "The  Death  of  Aase";  tender- 
ness passionately  extended  to  a  person  or  a  thing,  as  in  elegiac  melodies ; 
and  occasionally  serenity,  smiling  or  already  tainted  with  melancholy : 
see  "Morning"  in  the  first  suite  from  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  in  the  melody, 
'  'The  Princess."  And  Maubel  finds  these  moods  most  fully  depicted  in 
the  songs  for  the  voice  and  in  the  orchestral  music,  "the  instruments 
which  are  most  freely  expressive." 

A  letter  from  Liszt,  late  in  1868,  in  praise  of  Grieg's  first  violin 
sonata  (Op.  8),  induced  the  Norwegian  government  to  give  Grieg  a 
sum  of  money,  so  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Rome  the  next  year  to  meet 
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Liszt.  Grieg  left  Christiania  in  October,  1869,  and  his  first  meeting  with 
Liszt  was  at  the  monastery  near  the  Forum,  the  home  of  the  composer 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  The  second  meeting  soon  afterward  was  de- 
scribed by  Grieg  in  a  letter  first  published  to  the  world  in  1892  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  in  Bergen  to  celebrate  the  composer's  silver  wedding. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  has  republished  these  letters  in  his  life  of  Grieg 
(London  and  New  York,  1906),  and  we  now  quote  from  the  entertain- 
ing and  indispensable  volume:  "I  had  fortunately  just  received  the 
manuscript  of  my  pianoforte  concerto  from  Leipsic,  and  took  it  with 
me.  Besides  myself  there  were  present  Winding,  Sgambati,  and  a 
German  Lisztite  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  who  goes  so  far  in  the 
aping  of  his  idol  that  he  even  wears  the  gown  of  an  abbe ;  add  to  these  a 
Chevalier  de  Concilium  and  some  young  ladies  of  the  kind  that  would 

like  to  eat  Liszt,  skin,  hair,  and  all,  their  adulation  is  simply  comical 

Winding  and  I  were  very  anxious  to  see  if  he  would  really  play  my 
concerto  at  sight.  I,  for  my  part,  considered  it  impossible ;  not  so  Liszt. 
'Will  you  play?'  he  asked,  and  I  made  haste  to  reply:  'No,  I  cannot' 
(you  know  I  have  never  practised  it) .  Then  Liszt  took  the  manuscript, 
went  to  the  piano,  and  said  to  the  assembled  guests,  with  his  character- 
istic smile,  'Very  well,  then,  I  will  show  you  that  I  also  cannot.'  With 
that  he  began.  I  admit  that  he  took  the  first  part  of  the  concerto  too 
fast,  and  the  beginning  consequently  sounded  helter-skelter;  but  later 
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on,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  indicate  the  tempo,  he  played  as  only  he 
can  play.  It  is  significant  that  he  played  the  cadenza,  the  most  difficult 
part,  best  of  all.  His  demeanor  is  worth  any  price  to  see.  Not  content 
with  playing,  he  at  the  same  time  converses  and  makes  comments, 
addressing  a  bright  remark  now  to  one,  now  to  another  of  the  assembled 
guests,  nodding  significantly  to  the  right  or  left,  particularly  when 
something  pleases  him.  In  the  adagio,  and  still  more  in  the  finale, 
he  reached  a  climax  both  as  to  his  playing  and  the  praise  he  had  to 
bestow. 

"A  really  divine  episode  I  must  not  forget.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
finale  the  second  theme  is,  as  you  may  remember,  repeated  in  a  mighty 
fortissimo.  In  the  very  last  measures,  when  in  the  first  triplets  the  first 
tone  is  changed  in  the  orchestra  from  G-sharp  to  G,  while  the  pianoforte, 
in  a  mighty  scale  passage,  rushes  wildly  through  the  whole  reach  of  the 
keyboard,  he  suddenly  stopped,  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  left  the  piano, 
and,  with  big  theatric  strides  and  arms  uplifted,  walked  across  the 
large  cloister  hall,  at  the  same  time  literally  roaring  the  theme.  When 
he  got  to  the  G  in  question,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  imperiously  and 
exclaimed:  'G,  G,  not  G-sharp!  Splendid!  That  is  the  real  Swedish  . 
BankoP  to  which  he  added  very  softly,  as  in  a  parenthesis:  'Smetana 
sent  me  a  sample  the  other  day.'*  He  went  back  to  the  piano,  repeated 
the  whole  strophe,  and  finished.  In  conclusion,  he  handed  me  the 
manuscript,  and  said,  in  a  peculiarly  cordial  tone:  'Fahren  Sie  fort; 
ich  sage  Ihnen,  Sie  haben  das  Zeug  dazu,  und — lassen  Sie  sich  nicht 
abschrecken ! '  ('Keep  steadily  on;  I  tell  you,  you  have  the  capability, 
and — do  not  let  them  intimidate  you!') 

"This  final  admonition  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  me;   there 

*  Smetana  went  to  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  the  fall  of  1856.    He  settled  there  in  1857  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  remained  there  until  May,  1861. — Ed. 
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was  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of  sanctification.  At 
times  when  disappointment  and  bitterness  are  in  store  for  me,  I  shall 
recall  his  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  will  have  a  wonderful 
power  to  uphold  me  in  days  of  adversity." 

Mr.  Frank  van  der  Stucken,  of  Cincinnati,  who  met  Grieg  at  Leipsic 
in  1878,  wrote  interesting  reminiscences  for  Mr.  Finck's  book.  We 
quote  a  passage  about  the  concerto :  "Grieg's  piano  concerto  in  A  minor 
proved  to  be  the  means  to  gain  Liszt's  protection.  While  Liszt  admired 
the  originality  of  the  music,  he  suggested  several  alterations  in  the 
instrumentation.  The  composer,  who  at  that  time  was  rather  doubtful 
about  his  orchestral  knowledge,  accepted  these  suggestions,  and  the 
score  was  published  accordingly.  But  on  this  occasion  Liszt  had  made 
the  mistake  of  following  his  own  fiery  temperament  instead  of  con- 
sidering Grieg's  more  idyllic  nature,  and  so  the  scoring  turned  out  to 
be  too  heavy  for  its  poetical  contents.  Later  on  Grieg  published  a 
revised  edition  of  the  concerto,  in  which  he  partly  reverted  to  his  first 
simpler  and  more  appropriate  scoring.  A  single  example  shows  plainly 
the  difference  of  the  two  versions :  the  beautiful  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  was  given  by  Grieg  to  the  'cellos,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  tender  cantabile  character  of  the  melody ;  Liszt  suggested  the  trum- 
pet, and  at  once  introduced  a  theatrical  tinge  that  never  existed  in 
Grieg's  make-up.  For  many  a  day  the  manuscript  of  this  concerto 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Carl  Reinecke ;  for  Grieg  wanted  to  know 
his  former  teacher's  opinion  of  his  work.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
note  on  the  subject,  he  called  on  Reinecke  to  get  the  score,  and  was 
received  most  cordially.  The  conversation  touched  all  possible  topics, 
but  the  concerto  was  never  mentioned.  So  the  Norwegian  walked 
home  with  the  score  under  his  arm  and  some  fierce  motive  in  his  raging 
soul.     Grieg,  like  Wagner,  was  very  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism,  and 
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I  remember  his  highly-colored  expressions  about  some  musical  jour- 
nalists of  the  day." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.  The  pianoforte  then  develops 
fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  no  repetition 
and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.     The  third  part  begins  with  a  return 
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of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-fiat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato " molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme,  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage- work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
played  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
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the  'cellos.  The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 
theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  by  William 

H.  Sherwood  (October  29,  1881),  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (December 

2,  1899),  Augusta  Cottlow  (March  29,  1902),  Cornelius  Riibner  (March 

25>  1905),  Olga  Samaroff  (April  21,  1906),  Katharine  Goodson  (January 

19,  1907). 

* 

Ernest  Closson  stated  in  1892  that  Grieg  had  then  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  a  new  concerto,  "dedicated  to  his  friend  and  interpreter,  Mr. 
Arthur  de  Greef  ,*  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Brussels." 


ENTR'ACTE. 
THE  USE  OF  DANCING. 

(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  dancing  makes  young  persons  graceful,  and 
that  is  its  use.  If  any  reasoning  mortal  cared  to  argue  on  the  subject, 
he  might  reply  that  grace  is  not  useful  in  any  sense  of  the  term  to  a 
young  male,  unless  it  fascinates  an  heiress.  Nor  is  it  desired  by  him 
commonly.  His  mother,  if  fond  and  fashionable,  may  dream  of  her 
Reginald  "winning  each  heart  and  delighting  each  eye"  by  his  rhythmic 
movements  in  handling  the  bat  or  the  oar,  but  if  the  boy's  school- 
fellows chance  to  see  them  in  the  same  point  of  view  they  do  not  admire. 
If  not  an  affectation,  they  have  that  air,  and  affectation  is  the  accursed 
thing  itself.  At  any  rate,  grace  is  not  a  quality  worth  cultivating  for 
ts  own  sake  so  long  as  the  present  style  of  dress  continues.  When  it 
appears,  it  is  welcome,  but  time  spent  in  the  search  might  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  with  games  more  athletic  than  dancing.  Nor,  in 
truth,  does  culture  seem  to  be  effective  in  this  case.     Wendell  Holmes 

*  De  Greef  was  born  October  10,  1862,  at  Lbwen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Brassin.     In  1888  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory.     He  is  esteemed  highly  throughout  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 
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asserted  that  every  girl  who  is  well  made  must  of  necessity  be  graceful. 
It  is  one  of  the  passing  fancies  which  he  so  bravely  pronounced  eternal 
facts;  the  good  man  did  not  remember  to  correct  or  delete  all  of  them. 
If  every  young  woman  who  is  not  graceful  must  have  some  hidden 
deformity,  Lady  Mary  Stuart- Wortley's  famous  notion  is  quite  justified. 
Observations  made  at  the  baths  of  Constantinople  led  her  to  conclude  that 
most  ugly  women  would  be  courted  and  most  beauties  overlooked  if 
they  appeared  without  clothes.  But  there  is  this  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Wendell  Holmes :  some  are  born  graceful,  many  the  reverse,  and 
the  former  cannot  lose  their  advantage  whilst  they  keep  in  health. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers,  held 
the  other  day,  we  heard,  as  usual,  how  the  Greeks  esteemed  the  art, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  dancing  approved  in  Hellas  was  very  different 
to  ours.  Something  like  the  cancan  could  be  seen  at  Athens,  no  doubt, 
by  those  who  looked  for  it;  the  performance  of  Hippoclides,  who 
danced  in  perfect  time  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  would  have  made  sensation 
at  Mabille  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Rigolboche.  But  the  style  which 
sons  and  daughters  of  free  men  learned  so  assiduously  was  religious  in 
origin,  and  in  practice  also  at  festivals  of  the  gods,  slow  and  solemn. 
This  would  promote  grace ;  our  lively  modern  dancing  does  not  encour- 
age, even  if  it  does  not  check,  elegance  of  movement  and  gesture.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  professors  recognized  and  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  this  respect.  They  protested  against  "romp- 
ing" and  denounced  "Kitchen  Lancers."  If  allowed  their  way,  they 
would  promptly  reintroduce  the  minuet  and  the  saraband.  But  those 
exercises  of  a  ceremonious  time  are  about  as  likely  to  return  as  hair 
powder.  They  were  not  "natural"  to  this  country  nor  even  to  France. 
Every  court  dance  on  the  list  was  imported  from  Spain,  says  Voltaire, 
and  the  chronicler  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  sufficient  authority  on  such 
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questions.  Did  our  forefathers  dance  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  before  the  Frenchified  Normans  taught  them?  Du  Chaillu 
makes  a  striking  observation  in  his  "Viking  Age."  He  says  that  he 
went  through  the  Sagas, — there  are  more  than  two  hundred,  if  we 
remember  right, — seeking  allusions  to  this  subject,  and  found  only  one, 
where  all  the  company  was  bewitched.  Dancing  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  all  that  mass  of  literature.  The  "Anglo-Saxon"  word  was 
"tumbian,"  to  tumble;  a  man  dancing  was  a  "hoppere,"  hopper; 
"hleapere,"  leaper;  a  woman,  "hoppestre,"  "hleapestre."  The  names 
suggest  that  they  simply  jumped  about,  probably  in  liquor. 

The  origin  of  dancing  was  always  religious,  apparently;  invented 
for  the  service  of  the  gods,  very  slowly  it  was  degraded  to  the  pleasure 
of  men.  We  may  conclude  from  Du  Chaillu's  evidence  that  there  was 
no  practice  of  the  sort  in  the  worship  of  Odin  and  his  fellows.  Thus 
our  heathen  ancestors  did  not  learn  to  dance,  but  nature  taught  them 
to  "hop"  and  "leap"  when  they  felt  cheerful.  Roman  gravity  would 
not  admit  even  that  diversion.  They  were  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  religious  dancing,  but  the  only  description  extant  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Salti  likens  it  to  the  stamping  and  jumping  of  fullers  cleaning 
clothes.  School-boys  are  acquainted  with  Cicero's  remark,  "No  man 
dances  when  sober,  unless  out  of  his  mind,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany." 
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There  aire  zealous  antiquaries  who  trace  the  scorn  of  English  youth 
for  this  accomplishment  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  their 
forefathers  ages  ago.  The  aversion  is  dying  out  fast,  but  elderly  persons 
recollect  a  time  when  it  was  general.  Certainly  one  finds  nothing  of 
the  sort  among  Latin  or  Slavonic  peoples.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  the  English  took  to  dancing  they  became  enthusiastic.  If 
the  court  dances  of  France  were  all  Spanish  by  origin,  those  favoured 
by  society  for  amusement  at  the  same  date  were  all  English.  So  says 
Littre,  and  his  word  is  final.  Even  the  names  were  translated  mostly. 
One  would  rather  like  to  see  those  translations,  which  may  be  found,  by 
any  one  who  has  time  to  look,  in  Feuillet's  "Recueil  des  contres-danses,,, 
dated  1706.  How  did  Frenchmen  of  that  time  adapt  such  titles  as 
"Propose  Rogers,"  "The  Beginning  of  the  World,"  "John,  come  kiss 
me  now,"  "The  Hay,"  "Put  on  your  Smocke  a'  Monday,"  "Hunting 
the  Fox,"  "Sellinger's  Round  "  ?  Our  dances  even  travelled  to  Florence 
and  became  the  rage;  "Cold  and  Raw,"  "Blowzigbella,"  and  "Buttered 
Peas ' '  were  the  favourites.  But  how  astonishing  is  the  variety  suggested 
by  these  titles!  and  doubtless  there  were  scores  which  never  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  pundits  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers 
might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  up  the  "figures"  and  movements 
of  these  ancient  exercises. 

It  seems  that  we  have  not  said  much  about  the  use  of  dancing,  after 
all.  Only  a  girl  in  her  teens,  perhaps,  or  a  lover,  could  do  justice  to 
that  theme. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 
Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  sytnphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.     The  review  written 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at_Vierma  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form,— 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven,— but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

'  'The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement '  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

''This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.     The 
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hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months.' ' 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms :: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece.' ' 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  .that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
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O     %     I     E     &i     T     cA     L         %    U     G     S 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  a  new  and  carefully  chosen  Collection  of  the  best  Eastern  Floor 
Coverings  in  divers  Weaves,  Sizes,  and  Colorings.  Rare  old  pieces  a  specialty.  Particular 
care  given  to  difficult  and  unusual  dimension  and  color  requirements. 

Removed  to  the 

GATTLE  BUILDING,  Corner  38th  Street,  418420  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW    Y  ORI? 
Inquiries  and  Orders  by  Mail  will  receive  immediate  attention 
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Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

*  * 
The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven/  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 

*  "The  life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC  OF 
AMERICA 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Wassily  Safonoff,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg, 
Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schujz,  S.  Camillo  Engel,  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein, 
Henry  T.  Finck,  and  others.    Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 

47  WEST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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in  189 1  by  Special  Act 

of  Congress 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 
Founder  and  President 

WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Director 


whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOINSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


voice;  culture. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 

Day  Building,  Worcester, 

Friday  Afternoons  and  Saturdays. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor   Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


Mr.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER, 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 


SYMPHONY  CHAMBERS, 
t    246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE, 


STUDIO  35, 

Telephone,  Camb.  2018-1. 


BOSTON. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building       .       Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  nADAflE  riARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Orf  anists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phcme,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

nEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,. 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 

B 
N 
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Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


DANIEL  SILVESTER, 

Musical  Director  of  Worcester  Theatre. 

Teacher  of  Violin. 

Studio:  Room  57,  518  Main  Street. 

Telephone  2466-1. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City*. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-thifd  Season  in  Philadelphia 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

ffrmjntmm?  of  % 
SECOND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano, 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,.  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Wendling,  Carl, 

Concert-master. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


First  Violins. 

Roth,  O.  Hoffmann,  J. 

Kuntz,  D.  Fiedler,  E. 

Eichheim,  H.  Bak,  A. 

Rissland,  K.  Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Akeroyd,  J.  Fiedler,  B. 

Currier,  F.  Rennert,  B. 

Kuntz,  A.  Swornsbourne,  W. 

Kurth,  R.  Goldstein,  H.' 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


« 


ORNS. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet 
Stumpf,  K. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Contra-bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 

Trombones. 


Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 


®b$~ 


(jffittkerttta 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  City  Hall  Square 
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B05t011  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

X  i  i  PHILADELPHIA. 

Symphony  s: 

"  X  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

0 rCllCS tl*3.  Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms     .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Adagio  un  poco  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo.] 

Schumann Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST/ 
Mr.  PADEREWSKL 


The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  vjrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTLY  adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can  Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 
whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 
for  the  Auto  tone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 
between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play  it.  Only  by 
these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured.  ? 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 
at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  wareroomsj 
of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "human  touch"— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 
ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB, 
1842 


Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  Street,  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS,  1129  Chestnut  Street 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Bhrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  aftert  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 

NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  DSE 


1f  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUILTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY,  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H. 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

If  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  5  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 
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THE    PIANOLA 


IN    THE 


COURT  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN 


Not  long  ago  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  England, 
purchased  two  Pianolas,  one  [for  his  own  household  and  one 
as  a  present  to  his  mother,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 

Since  that  time  Pianolas]  have]  been  purchased]  by  several 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  andj  to-day j  every  member  of 
the  reigning  family  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  owner  and 
user  of  a  Pianola. 

This  impressive  list  includes: 

Their  Majesties  the   King   and       H.!R.  H.  Princess  Christian 

Queen  of  England  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  .Fife 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Charles 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught     H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Argyle 
H.  R.  H.  Princess  Victoria    i  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Henry  of  Bat- 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.     The  hearer 
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is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

1 '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection ;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months.' ' 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
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childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece.' ' 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the.  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1 898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
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by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes.  London,  1005. 
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tistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Mr.  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  was  born  on  November  6,  i860,  at 
Kurilowka,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia.  He  studied  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  Warsaw  (1872-78),  the  piano  under  Janotha,  har- 
mony under  Roguski.  In  1876  and  1877  he  gave  concerts  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  from  1879  to  1881  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  school. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Kiel  and 
Urban,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  Vienna  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  In  1887  he  began  his  career  as  a  virtu- 
oso ;  he  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  gave  his  first  concert  in  Iyondon 
on  May  9,  1890.     His  exploits  after  this  are  known  to  all. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  opera,  "Manru"  (produced 
at  Dresden,  May  29,  1901 ;  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  14,  1902;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15, 
1902);  a  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  17;  a  "Polish 
Fantasia/'  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13; 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  His  symphony  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. Among  his  latest  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  a 
set  of  Variations  and  Fugue  for  pianoforte,  Op.  23.  The  latter  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Stojowski,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  January  23,  1907,  in  New  York. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Paderewski  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  "Paderewski  and  his  Art"  (New  York,  1895),  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig,  "I.  J.  Paderewski"  (I^eipsic,  s.  d.),  though  the  latter  is  an 
"appreciation"  rather  than  a  biography. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  at  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  December  5,  1891  (Paderewski's  Concerto 
in  A  minor — this  was  his  first  appearance  in  Boston ;  the  concerto  was 
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played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  March  14,  1891,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States);  January  28,  1893  (Paderewski's 
Concerto  in  A  minor);  December  23,  1899  (Beethoven's  Concerto,  No. 
5,  in  B-flat  major);  April  22,  1905  (Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F 
minor) . 

He  has  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  December  9,  1891  (Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Fantasia).  At  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892,  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  At  his  own  concert 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19,  1895,  he  played 
Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  and  his  own  Polish  Fantasia.  At 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  9,  1896,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  B.  Goldstein,  he  played  his  own,  Polish  Fan- 
tasia and  solo  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Chopin.  At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  30,  1905, 
he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  B-flat,  No.  5,  and  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A-flat  major,  Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Etude  in  G-flat  major,  and  Polo- 
naise in  A-flat  major. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  30,  1896,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  B-flat  major  and  Brahms's    Pianoforte    Quartet    in 
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A  major.      He  also  played  with  the  Adamowskis  a  quartet  by  Brahms, 
as  some  say  on  February  26,  1892,  but  newspapers  of  that  month  said 
nothing  about  the  concert.     I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  date. 
Recitals  in  Boston:  1891,  December  7,  8,  23,  28,  29. 

1892,  February  23,  24,  25,  27,  March  22. 

1893,  January  4,  12,  21,  February  11,  March  23,  April  1. 

1895,  November  23,  30. 

1896,  April  4. 

1899,  December  27,  30. 
1902,  February  19,  March  3. 
1905,  April  1. 
1907,  November  5. 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  wrote  this  concerto  in  1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to  October  14.  Other  works 
of  the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  74,  the  Sonata  in  K- 
flat,  Op.  8 1  a,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78,  a  march  for  a  military 
band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  And  it  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died.  . 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
I/vBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  181 1,  and  the 
title  read  as  follows:  "Grand  concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte  avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  Torchestre  compose  et  dedie  a  Son  Altesse  Imp6riale 
Roudolphe  Archi-Duc  d'Autriche,  etc.,  par  L.  v.  Beethoven  (Kuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,    181 1.     The  pianist  was  Friedrich 
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Schneider.*  The  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  described  the  concerto  as 
''without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original,  imaginative,  effective,  but 
most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider,  it  seems,  played 
"with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  remark- 
ably, for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and 
pianist." 

The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at 
Vienna  on  February  12,  1812,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857)  was  the 
pianist.  The  occasion  was  a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.  Theodor 
Korner,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  a  short  time,  wrote 
home  on  February  15:  "Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble  Ladiesf  a  concert  and  a  representation 
of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes 
them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities.'  A  new  concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte  did  not  succeed."  Castelli's  Thalia  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full  of  proud  self-confi- 
dence," to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement. 
"The  trills  of  Miss  SessiJ  and  Mr.  Siboni§  and' May  seder's  Variations 

*  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,  organist,  pianist,  composer,  teacher  (i 786-1853).  He  was  busy 
as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at  Leipsic  from  1807  to  1821,  when  he  settled  at  Dessau,  where  he  died. 

tThe  title  of  this  society  was  "  Gesellschaf t  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Niitzlichen." 

%  There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (1 776-1847)  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don in  181 5,  and  wrote:  "The first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat  of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased."  The  oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and 
powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive,  and  her  style  tasteful;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne 
married  a  rich  grocer  named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1 784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp, 
brother  of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria  (1 790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna  about 
181 1,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann- Sessi.  This  debutante  was  probably  Maria  Theresa 
Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in  1805;  and  on  December  26  of  that  year 
she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna,  afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from 
1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

§  Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  opera 
house  in  Prague.    He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1839. 
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on  the  March  from  'Aline'*  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the 
audience."  And  he  might  have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto 
the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered : — 

"Compar'd  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 
The  programme  of  this  entertainment  was  as  follows: — 

i.  OuvErTurE CarteUierilf 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  or  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon." 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  from  "AdElasia  Ed  Aleramo  " Mayr% 

(Sung  by  ThEr.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

4.  Grand  New  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Archduke  Ru- 

dolph by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny  (sic). 

5.  Pousson's  "Esther  Fainting  before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from  "Debora  E  Sisara" Guglielmi% 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni.) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  the  March  from  "Aline,"  Maiseder  (sic) 

(Played  by  MaysedER.) 

8.  Duet  from  "Adelasia  e  Aleramo" Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni.) 

9.  Franz  de  Troyes's  "The  Arrest  of  Haman  by  Command  of  Ahasu- 

erus in  the  Presence  of  Esther." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote 
that  the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect 
which  the  "noble  production  of  the  mind"  would  otherwise  have  made. 
As  for  Czerny,  "he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But 
the  correspondent  wished  that  there  were  greater  purity  in  his  perform- 
ance, a  finer  contour. 

*  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer(i  780-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died  there  He  seldom 
gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  was  admired  by  Paganini.  There  were 
several  operas  founded  on  the  story  of  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda.  The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny  (1766), 
Berton  (1803),  Boieldieu  (1808),  Donizetti  (1828). 

t  Casimir  Anton  Cartellieri  (1 772-1807),  composer  and  chapel-master  to  Prince'Lobkowitz  at  Liebeshausen. 

%  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.Mayr  (1763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  December 
26,  1806,  when  Sessi  created  a  part. 

§  "Debora  e  Sisera,"  oratorio  (1794),  by  Pietro  Guglielmi  (1727  (?)-i8o4). 
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The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  and  each  one  was  repeated. 

One  of  the  first  performances,  if  not  the  first,  in  Boston,  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Germania  on  March  4,  1854.  The  pianist  was  Robert 
Heller.* 

The  concerto  was  called  the  "Emperor,"  no  doubt,  "from  its  grand 
dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  strong  chord 
for  full  orchestra,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 

The  first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  and  afterward  taken  up  by 
the  clarinets.  The  second  theme  soon  follows,  first  in  E-flat  minor  softly 
and  staccato  by  the  strings,  then  legato  and  in  E-flat  major  by  the  horns. 
It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  pianist  to  extemporize  his  cadenza, 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  musice 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Alusic,  London.     Fascinated  by  th 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  State  c 
in  September,  1852.     Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;    others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.     He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.     In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,   and  was  eminently  successful.     He  then  went  to  London,   opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.    His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  fist  of  magicians,    His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.     In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.     For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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but  Beethoven  inserted  his  own  with  the  remark,  "Non  si  fa  una 
cadenza  ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente"  (that  is  to  say,  "Do  not  insert 
a  cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately") ;  and  he  then  went 
so  far  as  to  accompany  with  the  orchestra  the  latter  portion  of  his 

cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  un  poco  mo  to,  in  B  major,  2-2,  is  in  the 
form  of  "quasi-variations,"  developed  chiefly  from  the  theme  given  at 
the  beginning  by  muted  strings.  This  movement  goes,  with  a  sugges- 
tion hinted  by  the  pianoforte  of  the  coming  first  theme  of  the  Rondo, 
into  the  Rondo,  the  Finale,  Allegro,  in  B-flat,  6-8.  Both  the  themes 
are  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  developed  elaborately.  The  end 
of  the  coda  is  distinguished  by  a  descending  long  series  of  pianoforte 
chords  which  steadily  diminish  in  force,  while  the  kettledrums  keep 
marking  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 


Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  B-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had 
appeared  at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he 
preferred  to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Brtmann 
in  concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.     One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
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hoven^as  a  pianist  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  .  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive — in  a  word  he  touches  the  heart  more;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that  the 
pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart   had    delighted    by   his    clearness,    roundness,    tranquillity, 
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Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover, 
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delicacy.  Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  ex- 
pression, grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "  As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  17 99- 1800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  vears  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  Cle- 
menti  described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich  - 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a. masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1 800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double- trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased)  " ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  '  'far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works" ; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said :  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:    "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
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in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one  ? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  ■  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge— in  the  eighties  was  a 
coarse,  nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
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some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 

one  say,  from  force  of  habit:    "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 

should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven:  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 

or  Liszt"? 

* 

Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  ''Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905) : — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean'?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity ; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (1814.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 

(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi] 
all  reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their 
fingers." 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 
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He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl :  "With  respect 
to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode  of 
fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  can- 
not be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111  ?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
compose  anything  like  that!" 


ENTR'ACTE. 
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Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  (1 731-1800), 
a  volume  of  338  pages,  large  octavo,  is  published  in  handsome  form 
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by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York.  Mr.  Sonneck,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  published  two  years  ago  "Francis  Hopkinson  and 
James  Lyon"  and  a  "Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American  Music." 
He  has  collected  material  for  a  volume  on  "Early  Opera  in  the  United 
States." 

The  value  of  Mr.  Sonneck's  contributions  to  the  history  of  American 
music  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  For  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation, for  untiring,  well-nigh  incredible  industry  in  research,  for 
systematic  plan  and  clear  presentation  of  facts,  for  sanity  in  the  exer- 
cise of  discrimination,  these  volumes  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
English  literature  pertaining  to  music,  and  they  are  not  surpassed, 
if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  works  which  treat  historically  of  music 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Sonneck  toiled  without  the  cheering  thought  of  attracting  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  general  public.  Only  students  of 
musical  history  will  be  at  once  tempted  to  read  these  volumes,  although 
"Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  abounds  in  entertaining  pages,  in 
pages  that  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  and  life  of  Ameri- 
cans and  those  that  amused  them  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  books  on  music  are  published  yearly  in  various  languages. 
Even  English  and  American  publishers  now  consent  to  include  books 
about  music  and  musicians  in  their  lists.  Composers  now  living  are 
judged  finally  and  put  in  their  respective  places.  Thick  and  heavy 
volumes  are  written  in  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  Beethoven  and 
other  masters.  Ingenious  essayists  share  with  the  public  the  impres- 
sions made  on  them  by  music  of  Brahms,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Tschaikowsky.  There  are  professional  critics  who  collect  their 
reviews — the  ones  that  "do  them  justice" — and  with  a  sublime  courage 
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expose  themselves  to  the  comments  of  succeeding  generations,  careless 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  undoubtedly  change  their  opinions,  as  they 
change  their  skin,  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Schumann's 
Piano  Quintet  he  failed  to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  failure  astonished  him  in  after  years.  Later  he  enjoyed 
the  quintet  and  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  over  it.  Still  later  his  fury 
calmed,  and,  recognizing  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chamber  music,  he  nevertheless  found  grave 
faults  in  it,  so  that  a  performance  of  it  was  almost  painful  to  him. 
"I  had  known  these  faults  for  a  long  time,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
them.  One  grows  amorous  of  works  of  art,  and,  as  long  as  one  loves 
them,  faults  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  or  they  pass  for  excellent 
qualities.  The  love  at  last  dies,  and  the  faults  remain."  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  in  1885  of  these  adventures  of  his  soul.  What  is  his 
opinion  to-day  of  Schumann's  Piano  Quintet? 

There  are  critics  whose  opinions  are  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit  long  after  they  are  dead.  William  Hazlitt's  "View  of  the  English 
Stage"  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  criticisms  published  in  newspapers 
from  1814  to  1817,  but  the  book  is  still  one  to  be  enjoyed  and  studied. 
We  may  wonder  at  Chorley's  inability  to  appreciate  Schumann  and 
Verdi,  yet  his  writings  should  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  feels  called 
upon  to  talk  wisely  about  music. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Anatole  France.  We  read  his  literary  essays 
chiefly  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Anatole  France.  We  may 
never  look  into  Victor  Brochard's  "Les  Sceptiques  Grecs,"  but  the 
book  inspired  the  delightful  article  in  which  France  says:  "I  lived 
happy  years  without  writing.  I  led  a  contemplative  and  solitary  life, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  infinitely  sweet  to  me.     And,  as  I 
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studied  nothing,  I  learned  much."  It  is  not  that  we  are  especially 
interested  in  Pyrrho;  but  we  hang  on  the  lips  of  France,  the  gently 
ironical  Pyrrhonist,  when  the  name  of  his  master  prompts  him  to 
inimitable  discussion. 

There  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  writes 
amiably  and  easily  about  the  passing  show.  He  has  opinions,  but, 
unlike  Mr.  Smallweed,  he  is  not  adamant  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  In 
the  volume  of  his  articles,  published  not  long  ago,  he  confides  to  his 
readers  that  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony  does  not  now 
move  and  thrill  him  as  it  did  at  first,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce solemn  judgment  on  Richard  Strauss. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  work  which  the  critic  condemns  sometimes 
will  not  down ;  the  work  that  he  lauds  extravagantly  often  passes  and 
is  no  more  heard  by  men.  It  would  be  foolish  for  a  critic  to  revise  the 
published  volume  every  two  years.  To  maintain  opinions  through 
sheer  obstinacy  or  from  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  vacillating, 
changeable  person  would  be  equally  foolish. 

The  lot  of  Mr.  Sonneck  is  more  enviable.  He  is  building  an  enduring 
structure.  It  is  better  to  be  a  drudge  in  the  service  of  history  than  to 
tell  gayly  or  solemnly  a  more  or  less  indifferent  world  why  you  do  not 
like  the  ultra-modern  music  of  the  French  or  why  Richard  Strauss  is 
after  all  not  a  man  of  force.  There  are  few  Hazlitts,  positive  in  criticism ; 
there  are  very  few  Anatole  Frances,  whose  personality  is  enchanting 
though  they  may  write  about  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  the  novels 
of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  or  the  music  of  Max  Reger,  a  wallower  in  the 
counterpoint.  Yet  there  have  been  many  critics  and  there  are  to-day 
many 
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Mr.  Sonneck  does  himself  injustice  in  his  preface.  "While  I  have 
taken  pains  to  leave  as  little  dust  as  possible  on  these  pages,  I  fear  that 
they  lack  that  literary  brilliancy  which  makes,  at  first  reading,  even  a 
poor  book  attractive."  His  "Early  Life  in  America"  is,  as  he  says, 
"a  source-book,"  and  it  is  "cast  in  a  form  peculiar  to  source-books, 
which  necessarily  resemble  mosaics."  Sustained  brilliance  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  An  effort  to  write  in  the  grand  style  would  affect  the 
reader  painfully.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  obliged  to  give  many  statistics,  but 
his  book  is  by  no  means  dry. 

Nor  do  I  purpose  now  to  quote  statistics  or  even  important  facts. 
It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  if  the  earliest  allusion  to  a  public 
concert  in  our  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  to  one 
advertised  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Boston,  December,  1731,  a 
concert  was  given  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  early  as  April,  1732,  and  it 
was  a  benefit  concert.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the  Saint 
Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  founded  in  1762,  a  society  that 
has  existed  for  well-nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let  us  look 
to-day  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  early  concert  life. 

The  child  wonder  was  well  known  in  those  years.  Master  Louis 
Duport  played  violin  pieces  by  Stanitz  and  others.  A  grand  overture 
of  Haydn  for  two  "forte  pianos"  was  played  at  Baltimore  in  1794  by 
Mr.  Vogel  and  a  young  lady  about  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  later 
appeared  Miss  Marianne  d'Hemard, — "little  Marianne,  aged  six 
years,  who  lately  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  given  a 
concert  which  excited  the  admiration  of  her  hearers,  so  much  so  that 
she  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon," — for  there  were  press  agents 
in  those  days.  In  1797  she  was  advertised  as  "only  five  years  old, 
eight  months  from  Paris."  The  children  of  Mr.  Salter  played  at  a 
concert  in  aid  of  their  half -blind  father,  and  in  1800  they  entertained 
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the  "humane  and  friendly"  of  Fredericksburg  with  "a  pleasing,  in- 
nocent, and  scientific  species  of  amusement."  There  was  Master  Billy 
Crumpto,  who  in  1769  played  the  first  violin  in  trios;  there  was  Master 
Gehot,  who  shone  in  chamber  music.  In  1799  at  a  concert  in  Philadel- 
phia a  song,  "The  Galley  Slave,"  was  sung  "by  a  young  lady  six  years 
old."  Perhaps  the  first  prodigy  to  appear  in  this  country  was  Master 
Hulett,  "ten  years  old,"  who  sang  in  New  York  in  1773.  Mr.  Van 
Hagen,  Jr.,  eight  years  of  age,  also  sang.  His  father  was  a  wonder: 
he  taught  the  violin,  harpsichord,  viola,  'cello,  German  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  singing,  and  he  also  gave  exhibitions  of  "the  latent 
musicability  of  iron  nails."  In  1799  Mr.  Myler  presented  to  the 
"lovers  of  harmony"  his  musical  children,  "phenomena  of  musical 
abilities,"  a  boy  not  seven  years  old  and  his  sister,  "an  infant  just 
turned  of  four  years."  Miss  Doliver,  a  young  lady  of  nine  years  of  age, 
played  a  piano  sonata  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  ago.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  song,  "Little  Felix  is  your  Name," 
was  sung  here  by  Felix  Pownall,  ' '  a  child  only  four  years  of  age,  being 
his  first  attempt  in  public." 

There  were  others,  as  the  children  of  seven  and  four  years  who 
performed  here  in  1800.  Their  father  ended  his  announcement  by 
saying:  "If  the  children  do  not  perform  what  is  in  the  bills  (marches, 
airs,  duets,  hornpipes,  etc.),  those  who  come  shall  have  their  money 
back." 

.  The  musical  family  of  Mr.  Salter  travelled.  In  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1797,  the  boy,  ten  years  old,  fiddled,  the  girl  of  eight  years  sang  and 
played  piano  duets  with  her  brother.  The  concluding  piece  was  a 
'Sea  Engagement,"  representing  two  fleets  engaging,  some  sinking, 
others  blowing  up,  Neptune  drawn  by  two  horses  emerging  from  the 
waves,  old  Charon  in  his  boat,  a  mermaid  and  delphin  (sic) — "between 
the  music  Master  Salter  will  speak  the  three  warnings." 
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There  were  all  sorts  of  ingenious  advertisements.  Mr.  Lafar  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  Charleston  (1791).  "Mr.  I/afar,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  has  been  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  attempt  this 
method  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  his  family;  it  is  the  more  pleasing 
to  him,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  generous  public  to  display 
those  sentiments  of  philanthropy  for  which  they  have  always  been 
conspicuous." 

Mr.  Clifford,  a  play  actor,  had  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  in  Charleston. 
Like  the  majority  of  benefits,  it  was  rather  an  injury  to  him.  Head- 
over-heels  in  debt,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  "wherein  he  hopes  for  their 
patronage,  that  he  may  act  like  a  man  of  principle  and  honor  to  those 
whom  he  may  owe  anything  to,  being  desirous  not  to  leave  Charleston 
with  a  dishonorable  name." 

At  another  concert  in  Charleston  (1798)  "a  variety  of  singing  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  some  gentleman"  was  followed  by  "extracts  from  the 
late  celebrated  oration  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Dessaussure,  Ksq." 

Summer  concerts  were  known  in  various  cities.  Mr.  John  Jones 
opened  his  Renelagh  Garden  in  New  York  in  1765.  The  concerts  began 
at  six  p.m.  and  continued  till  nine.  "After  the  concert  a  small  firework 
will  be  play'd  off,  which  will  continue  till  ten."  The  New  Yorkers, 
according  to  Jones,  enjoyed  the  show  in  a  place  which  he  asserted 
"without  exception  to  be  far  the  most  rural  retreat  near  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  artful  insinuations  of  some  ill-minded  people  to  the 
contrary. "  The  special  attractions,  as  he  thought,  were  these :  "Draw- 
ing-rooms neatly  fitted  up;  the  very  best  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
mead,  filabubs,  etc.,  with  gammon,  tongues,  alamode  beef,  tarts,  cakes, 
etc.,  and,  on  notice  given,  dinners  or  other  large  entertainments, 
elegantly  provided  as  usual:  strict  regularity  at  all  times  observed, 
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and  every  accommodation  studied  to  render  this  undertaking  highly 
agreeable  and  satisfactory,  in  grateful  return  for  the  many  favors  con 
ferred  on  the  public's  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  John  Jones." 

"Filabub?"  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  for  "sillibub"  or 
"sillabub"  with  a  long  s. 

And  how  did  Mrs.  d'Hemard,  the  harp  player,  advertise  in  1795? 
She  announced  publicly  that  she  was  forced  to  give  a  concert  "by 
the  unhappy  circumstances  common  to  all  the  unfortunate  French, 
to  have  recourse  for  the  means  of  her  sustenance  to  a  talent  which,  in 
happier  times,  would  have  served  only  to  embellish  her  education." 
She  also  flattered  herself  ■  ?  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  the 
superiority  of  her  talent  over  those  who  have  performed  on  the  same 
instrument  in  this  country." 

One  more  instance  out  of  many.  A  concert  was  given  in  New  York 
in  1756  "for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow."  "It  is  hoped  lovers  of 
harmony  and  charitable  designs  will  freely  promote  this  undertaking, 
thereby  making  their  recreations  the  means  of  purchasing  blessings 
to  themselves  and  administering  comfort  to  the  afflicted  heart  and 
relief  to  the  distressed."  Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  a  Mr.  Ash's,  "who 
continues  the  business  of  organ  building,  by  whom  gentlemen  and 
ladies  may  be  furnished  with  that  noble  instrument  in  a  convenient 
time  after  it  is  bespoke." 

Mr.  Sonneck  reprints  the  notice  published  in  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  of  a  concert  that  took  place  at  Charleston,  October  25,  1732, 
the  first  concert  probably  to  which  an  American  newspaper  paid  atten- 
tion :  • '  On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Salter,  at  which  was  a  fine  appearance  of  good  company.  A  ball  was 
afterwards  opened  by  the  Lord  Forester  and  Miss  Hill."  Mr.  Sonneck 
adds:  "Maybe  it  is  mortifying  to  us  musicians  that  this  first  musical 
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criticism  should  have  been  a  bit  of  society  news,  with  special  allusion 
to  the  beau  of  the  town,  Lord  Forester,  but  did  the  New  York  papers 
of  our  own  times  subject  us  to  less  mortification  when  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Wagner's  'Parsifal'  at  New  York  brought  their  society  editors 
into  greater  prominence  than  the  musical?" 

The  early  concerts  were  often  exceedingly  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments. A  ball  usually  followed.  Many  concerts  were  in  reality 
thinly  disguised  theatrical  shows  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  stage.  In  1790  a  concert  was  announced  in  Charleston: 
"During  the  parts  .  .  .  the  famous  Saxon  (would)  have  the  honor  to 
give  a  representation  of  a  dance  upon  wire." 

General  George  Washington  attended  a  benefit  concert  in  Charleston 
in  1 79 1.  What  was  his  criticism  ?  "Went  to  a  concert  at  the  Exchange, 
at  wch.  there  were  at  least  400  ladies,  the  number  &  appearance  of  wch. 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen." 

There  was  a  musical  authority  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Mr.  EHsha  C.  Dick.  The  name  reminds  us  of  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Mr.  Dick  indorsed  a  harp  player,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  the  following  language:  "I  have  heard  Mrs.  d'Hemard 
perform  upon  the  harp,  and  presuming  my  testimony  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  promote  the  object  of  this  lady  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  expectations  of  those  who 
shall  attend  her  performance  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  d'Hemard's 
judgment,  taste,  and  execution  upon  the  pedal  harp  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  surpassed  by  any  one." 

In  1765  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  criticised  a  concert  as  follows: 
"The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  decorum,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  polite  and  numerous  audience."  What  more  could  have 
been  said  ?     '  'Thirty  pounds  was  raised." 
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Here  is  a  formula  from  another  review  published  in  the  Packet,  a. 
formula  familiar  to-day:  "To  go  thro'  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  pieces  and  merits  of  the  performers  is  certainly  unnecessary." 

But  there  were  occasions  that  provoked  enthusiastic  speech,  as  when 
the  Federal  Gazette  (1790)  stated  that  "souls  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  melody  to  its  kindred  skies."  A  few  extracts  from  this  article  are 
worthy  of  quotation :  "In  vain  might  we  attempt  to  express  the  pleasing 
emotions  which  we  experienced  on  this  delightful  occasion.  The  most 
glowing  language  would  but  debate  the  subject.  The  refined  feelings 
of  a  large  and  respectable  audience  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  performers.  The  'heaven-struck'  imagination  was  transported 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality  by  the  grand  overture  with  which 
the  oratorio  commenced.  ...  Of  Mr.  Blagrove  what  shall  we  say  ?  How 
express  the  delightful  sensations  which  his  beautiful  anthems  excited 
in  every  breast  ?  How  describe  the  judicious  exertions  of  his  excel- 
lent voice  ?  We  dare  not  attempt  it.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  without 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  judicious  taste  and  benevolence  of  our 
citizens  who  countenanced  this  delightful  undertaking,  from  the  noblest 
of  motives,  a  benevolent  regard  toward  merit  in  distress." 

The  same  journal  on  another  occasion  said  that  the  boxes  "exhibited 
a  blaze  of  beauty.  The  pit  was  a  display  of  respectable  judges,  and  the 
gallery  was  filled  with  orderly,  well-disposed  citizens,  whose  decency 
of  behavior  deserves  the  greatest  applause." 

The  first  instance  of  discriminative  criticism  quoted  by  Mr.  Sonneck 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  January  22,  1787 :  '  'This  Te  Deum 
(Arnold's),  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  more  musical  and  effecting  than 
the  common,  sing-song,  half-squalling,  half-reading  Te  Deum  usually 
performed  in  the  cathedrals  of  England." 

From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  published  here  in  1798,  we  learn  that 
"The  Bastile,"  by  Dr.  Berkenhead,  was  admirably  played  at  Salem 
"on  an  elegant  harpsichord  belonging  to  a  respectable  family  in  that 
town." 

Is  Mr.  Sonneck  tender-hearted  even  toward  the  forgotten  dead,  or 
was  the  audience  of  the  early  days  always  a  thankful  public  ? 

Speaking  of  the  subscription  concerts  at  Philadelphia  in  1769  founded 
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by  Giovanni  Gualdo,  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "A  glimpse  into  musical 
dictionaries  will  show  that  most  of  the  composers  named  were  not 
mediocrities.  But,  what  counts  more  than  this,  they  were  contem- 
poraries of  Gualdo,  Hopkinson,  and  Penn,  and  just  as  modern  in  those 
days  as  are  now  Brahms,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Richard  Strauss, 
Debussy.  Consequently  the  ready  appreciation  of  foreign  novelties 
by  the  American  public  is  an  inheritance  of  colonial  times,  and  not  the 
result  of  German  immigration  during  the  nineteenth  century." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.      He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
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that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him ;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :   she  was  left  to  her 

*  A  "complainte  ":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    Itis,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration.'* 
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fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.     He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
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burg  War,"  "Aboard  and  H£loise,"  "Mary  Stuart/'  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante/' Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 
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IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer 

conducted. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant/'  an  ope>a-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  TreTeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire*  as  Golo,  and  I,ise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
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degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Prot£ger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gar^ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arcne, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr6mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie"  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

•programme  of  tip> 
SECOND   MATINEE 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  pESCRIP- 
TIVE    NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  3 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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Used|land  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

• 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-maste?.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G, 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A, 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W, 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.               Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loefner,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Miiusebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


■^^fe^jgfiskdsfefefasrife^ 


Represented  in  "Washington  by 

THE   W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY, 

1328  F  STREET 
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BOStOIl  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony     A  Washington. 

•^  T  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

■    ll*CriCSl  1*3.  Sixty-ninth  performance  in  "Washington. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


SECOND  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  3, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


D'lndy        .         .         "  Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12.     First  time  in  Washington 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolo  mini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


Rubinstein    .         .         .         Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  70 
I.     Moderate 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
Ill      Allegro  assai. 

Lalo Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  The  King  of  Is  " 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  PADEREWSKL 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely    COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  vjrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTLY  adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can   Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 

whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 

for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 

between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play   it.    Only  by 

these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "human  touch"— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 

Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  Street,  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


"WaUvEnstein/'  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller). 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  (' 'Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein/'  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 
1901 ;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  " Wallenstein' s  Camp,"  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "  Wallenstein' s 

Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

* 

*  * 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 

NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  DSE 


If  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUILTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY,  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H. 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

If  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 
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It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  h£roiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberie,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'lndy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla  " 
and  "Triomphe."     The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 

any  sort  whatever. 

* 
*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'Le  Camp,'*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes 'the 
savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "  Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

"'Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 
Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray — 
His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.' " 


A  New  Volume 

oithe 


Arthur  Elson 


MUSIC  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY 


ARTHUR   ELSON 

Music    Club    Programs 

from   All    Nations 

Musical  clubs,  classes,  and  every  ex- 
ecutant who  wishes  material  for  recital 
programs  will  find  use  for  this  book, 
which  is  unique  in  that  it  furnishes 
under  one  cover  what  the  student  has 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  collate  from  a 
number  of  books.  Each  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  national  school  of  music. 
Programs  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
various  chapters,  and  questions  are 
added  which  can  be  used  for  study  in 
classes.  The  programs  are  in  three 
grades, —  easy,  medium,  and  difficult, 
—  and  include  music  for  the  piano, 
violin,  and  voice.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Note. —  The  Music  Students'  Library  is  a 
series  of  educational  text-books  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  student  and  cover- 
ing every  essential  branch  of  musical  instruc- 
tion. A  booklet  of  all  volumes  free  on  request. 
These  books  are  bound  in  neat,  serviceable 
cloth.  Copies  of  any  will  be  sent  with  return 
privilege  to  those  with  no  accounts  upon  receipt 
of  price,  which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less 
postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 


OLIVER    DITSON   COMPANY,   BOSTON 


FOR    SALE    AT    ALL    MUSIC    STORES 


father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein's  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns!  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini '  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and    the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 

the  stringed  instruments." 

* 

*  * 

The  first   movement,    "Wallenstein's   Camp,"   Allegro  giusto,   3-4, 

"OLD     VIOLINS" 


The   Ernest  Tonk 
[  Piano 

C.   Ii.   Hildebrandt    (Q,   Son 

321    N.    HOWARD   STREET 

Established    1838 


New  England    '_ 

ONSERYATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

GEORGE  W.   CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston*  Mass. 
EVERY    DEPARTMENT    UNDER   SPECIAL    MASTERS 

CLASS    OR    PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals,  the  opportunities 
of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associa- 
tions are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Vocal  Course  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  for  a  career  as 
soloist  or  teacher,  or  both,  and  diplomas  are  granted  accordingly.  This 
course  includes  the  following  branches :  Voice ;  Diction  (Italian,  French, 
German);  Languages  (special  course  for  vocalists),  Italian,  French,  German; 
Solfeggio  (special  course  for  vocalists);  Sight  Reading  (intermediate  and 
advanced) ;  Vocal  Chamber  Music,  a  cappella,  Choir  Practice  (Episcopal 
service,  etc.),  Chorus;  Pianoforte,  Technique,  Accompanying,  Sight  Read- 
ing, Transposition;  Theory  ;  Harmony  (special  course  for  vocalists),  Theory 
(general);  History  (musical);  Normal  (lectures  and  teaching);  Chorus; 
Opera  School. 

The  Normal  Department  of  the  Vocal  School  is  designed  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  training  for  teaching.  The  plan  is  original  and  effective, 
and  gives  a  wide  experience  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 


FOR     PARTICULARS     AND     YEAR     BOOK     ADDRESS 

RALPH      L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery, 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz;  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage. f  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  K-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.t     There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Ce"sar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure",  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1 870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  1896), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 

t  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Keiser 
(1674-1730),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 

+  Jules  fitienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1810.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solfkge  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  1851  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
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with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein's 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoit.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain,"  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  naming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  sym phonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur  " ;  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatre"  (sung  by  Mme.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophies "  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso   passage    follows.     The    trilogy    ends    sonorously   with    the 

introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

* 

*  * 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

*  * 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  "Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 
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(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  rOrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical,  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,   and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
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first  performance  of   "Lohengrin"  in  Paris   (Eden  Theatre,   May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.     He  has  listened  intently 
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to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian*  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
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"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 

graceful  or  tender." 

* 

*  * 

D'Indy's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'ete  a*  la  montagne,"— "Aurora,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 
nirs," an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 

the  composer  conducted. 

* 

*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  "Psyche  and  Eros"  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Bros," 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.     The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'ete  dans  la  montagne." 


PADEREWSKI'S   CHOICE 

♦  ♦    of  Pianos   is  ♦  . 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover.  v 

SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  COMPANY 

1327  F  Street,  Washington,   D.C. 
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Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  "Festivals"  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B -flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk-tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Ktiler). 


Mr.  Ignaz  Jan  PaderEwski  was  born  on  November  6,  i86d,  at 
Kurilowka,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia.  He  studied  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  Warsaw  (1872-78),  the  piano  under  Janotha,  har- 
mony under  Roguski.  In  1876  and  1877  ne  gave  concerts  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  from  1879  to  1881  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  school. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Kiel  and 
Urban,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  Vienna  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  In  1887  he  began  his  career  as  a  virtu- 
oso ;  he  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  gave  his  first  concert  in  London 
on  May  9,  1890.     His  exploits  after  this  are  known  to  all. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  opera,  "Manru"  (produced 
at  Dresden,  May  29,  1901 ;  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  14,  1902;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15, 
1902);  a  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  17;  a  "Polish 
Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13; 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  His  symphony  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. Among  his  latest  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  a 
set  of  Variations  and  Fugue  for  pianoforte,  Op.  23.     The  latter  work 
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was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Stojowski,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  January  23,  1907,  in  New  York. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Paderewski  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  "Paderewski  and  his  Art"  (New  York,  1895),  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig,  "I.  J.  Paderewski"  (Leipsic,  s.  d.),  though  the  latter  is  an 
"appreciation"  rather  than  a  biography. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  at  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  December  5,  1891  (Paderewski's  Concerto 
in  A  minor — this  was  his  first  appearance  in  Boston;  the  concerto  was 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  March  14,  1891,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States);  January  28,  1893  (Paderewski's 
Concerto  in  A  minor);  December  23,  1899  (Beethoven's  Concerto,  No. 
5,  in  K-flat  major);  April  22,  1905  (Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F 
minor) . 

He  has  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  December  9,  1891  (Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Fantasia).  At  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892,  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  At  his  own  concert 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19,  1895,  he  played 
Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  and  his  own  Polish  Fantasia.  At 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  9,  1896,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  E.  Goldstein,  he  played  his  own  Polish  Fan- 
tasia and  solo  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Chopin.  At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  30,  1905, 
he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat,  No.  5,  and  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A-flat  major,  Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Etude  in  G-flat  major,  and  Polo- 
naise in  A-flat  major. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  30,  1896,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  B-flat  major  and  Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
A  major.  He  also  played  with  the  Adamowskis  a  quartet  by  Brahms, 
as  some  say  on  February  26,  1892,  but  newspapers  of  that  month  said 
nothing  about  the  concert.     I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  date. 

Recitals  in  Boston:   1891,  December  7,  8,  23,  28,  29. 

1892,  February  23,  24,  25,  27,  March  22. 

J893,  January  4,  12,  21,  February  11,  March  23,  April  1. 

1895,  November  23,  30. 

1896,  April  4. 

1899,  December  27,  30. 
1902,  February  19,  March  3. 
1905,  April  1. 
1907,  November  5. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;  died  November 

20,  1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall-  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebst  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

I.  Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage-work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.     The 

♦"All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November',  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830, 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "Anton  Rubinstein,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  (Edinburgh, \&&q) . 

t  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1000. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesi  (1 826-1 004),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  1871, 
when  she  was  assisted  bv  her  mother. 
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first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood- wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  *  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  JosefTy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Grunfeld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
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Zeisler,  March  n,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carreno,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901 ;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February 
24,  1906. 

It  has  also  been  played  here  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 

1877;  on  other  occasions. 

* 
*  * 

RUBINSTEIN'S   HAND.    . 
(From  The  Musician,  London,  November  17,  1897.) 

When  Rubinstein  died,  almost  the  first  thought  of  his  friends  was  to 
obtain  casts  of  his  face  and  hands.  That  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
celebrated  Russian  physician,  Professor  K.  Rauchfuss,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rubinstein's,  went  in  person  to  fetch  the  sculptor  Botta,  and 
the  casts  were  struck  only  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  great  artist. 
They  proved  very  successful,  and  a  few  months  later  a  number  of  copies 
were  reproduced  in  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  stearine,  and  wax,  which  gave  the  effect  of  pale  yellow  ivory. 

A  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire — the  celebrated 
violinist  Auer — sent  one  of  these  casts  to  a  musical  friend  in  Berlin. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel,*  afterwards  wrote  an  article,  "In 
Memory  of  Rubinstein,"  in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  in  which  he 

♦Zabel  wrote  "Anton  Rubinstein:  Ein  Kiinstlerleben M  (Leipsic,  1892),  an  unsatisfactory  biography  in 
all  respects. — P.  H. 
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gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight  of  this  cast.  He 
finds  in  the  form  of  Rubinstein's  hand  a  refutation  of  all  the  theories 
of  palmistry. 

"Rubinstein's  hand!"  exclaims  Zabel;  "how  often  have  we  mar- 
velled at  it  when  it  has  poured  out  upon  the  keys  a  torrent  of  feeling 
and  fancy,  flowing  straight  from  their  well-spring — the  heart  and  the 
brain  of  the  artist;  or  when  these  fingers  have  expressed  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  the  emotional  life !  And  yet  his  fingers  seem  made  for 
anything  rather  than  piano  playing,  and  are  far  more  suited  for  grasping 
and  holding  heavy  objects  than  for  artistic  employment." 

Then  Mr.  Zabel  indulges  in  some  chiromantic  speculations.  "The 
character  of  each  individual,"  he  continues,  "is  reflected  in  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  which  result  from  his  occupation  or 
profession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  artist,  whose  fingers  give 
refinement  and  life  to  the  material  in  which  he  works.' '  Palmistry 
distinguishes  four  types  of  hands :  the  elementary,  the  mobile,  the  sensi- 
tive, and,  lastly,  the  musical  or  harmonious.  The  first,  according  to  the 
art  historian,  Moriz  Carriere,  is  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  coarse 
and  fleshy.  The  palm  is  large,  the  fingers  short  and  thick.  It  generally 
goes  with  a  poorly-developed  skull  and  represents  the  stolidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  people.  "The  mind  which  guides  this  hand  thinks 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  devoid  of  any  great  capacity  for  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  but  is  temperate  and  active."  The  mobile  hand  possesses 
strong  bones  and  muscles;  this  type  is  ascribed  in  particular  to  the 
Romans.  The  sensitive  hand  is  most  frequently  found  in  women,  in 
people  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  artists.     Finally,  according  to 


FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 

Will  be  enabled  to  hear  the  playing  of  the  great  contem- 
poraneous pianists  of  this  age  reproduced  faithfully,  with 
all  variations  of  touch,  temperament,  and  technique, 
through  the  medium  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  musical 
inventions,  the 

"  WELTE -MIGNON" 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  all  the  leading  authorities 
on  music  of  this  day.  Are  you  sceptical  ?  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  you  to  visit  our  Steinway  Piano  Art  Rooms,  where  the 
"  Welte  "  is  on  exhibition. 

The  Price  of  the  Welte  is  $1,500. 

E.  F.   DROOP    &    SONS    CO. 
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the  same  authority,  "the  ideal  hand  can  only  be  found  in  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  who  has  both  feeling  and  will,  intellect  and  imagination;  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  art."  In 
such  a  hand  the  palm  will  be  long  rather  than  wide,  and  traced  with 
simple  and  broad  lines;  the  fingers  Jong,  slight,  and  tapering  at  the 
ends;  the  thumb  of  medium  size.* 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  Rubinstein's  hand  to  any  one  of  these  four 
classes.  "Here,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Zabel,  "we  have  no  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  harmony  of  soul.  The  hand  is  formed  of  unusually  strong 
bones,  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  so  wide  as  to  be  almost  square.  .  .  .  The 
first  impression  it  offers  is  certainly  not  that  of  highly-developed  emo- 
tional tendencies,  but  of  physical  strength.  The  general  form  of  this 
hand  reminds  me  rather  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  ennobled  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  original  characteristics  and  adapted  for  seizing 
and  hugging  its  prey.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  power  and 
the  great  length  of  the  little  finger.  Rubinstein  used  to  say  that  with 
a  single  pressure  of  this  finger  on  the  keys  he  could  break  the  piano  as 
with  a  hammer." 

The  upper  side  of  Rubinstein's  hand  corresponded  in  some  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  mobile  hand.  The  palm  was  full  of  prom- 
inences and  depressions,  and  the  lines  traced  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  made  with  some  pointed  instrument;  while,  as  though  in  mock- 
ery of  Fate,  the  line  of  life  is  so  strong  that  Rubinstein  ought  to  have 
had  at  least  another  twenty  years. 

In  face  of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Zabel,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  quasi-scientific  theories  of  the  professors  of  palmistry? 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Zabel  makes  one  very  curious  mis- 
take. "It  is  a  characteristic  detail,"  he  says,  "that  Rubinstein,  when 
ordering  a  cast  of  his  hand  to  be  taken,  did  not  hold  it  straight,  but 

*  Moriz  Carriere's  authorities  on  palmistry  appear  to  be  d'Arpentigny  and  Cams.  D'Arpentigny  dis- 
tinguishes seven  types  of  hands:  the  Elementary,  or  large-palmed;  the  Necessary,  or  spatulate;  the  Artistic, 
or  conical;  the  Useful,  or  squared;  the  Philosophical,  or  knotted;  the  Psychic,  or  pointed;  and  the  Mixed 
hands. 

D'Arpentigny,  speaking  of  Liszt's  hands,  says: — 

"They  are  very  large  [i.e.,  finish  in  execution];  his  fingers  are  very  prominently  jointed  [i.e.,  precision]; 
his  external  phalanges  present  a  highly  developed  spatulation, — here  we  have  the  power  by  which  he  takes  by 
storm  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  him.  .  .  .  His  fingers  fly  over  the  keyboard,  and  one  thinks  involuntarily 
of  the  tramp  of  an  army.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  it  seems  as  if  a  tempest  howled  across  the  desert  whilst  his  fingers 
thrash  the  ivory  keys  like  a  downpour  of  living  hail.  We  realise  then  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  powers 
of  entrancing  us,  for  his  fingers  have  the  power  of  a  whole  orchestra;  but,  ardent  and  impetuous  as  he  is,  he 
never  loses  his  self-possession,  for  his  hand  is  not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mechanician,  and,  by  a  natural  development,  that  of  a  metaphysician,  i.e.,  of  a  man  whose  genius 
is  more  pre-arranged  than  spontaneous  in  its  exhibition,  or  a  man  more  clever  than  passionate,  and  with 
more  intelligence  than  soui." 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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kept  it  in  a  bent  position,  as  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  keys  when" 
playing."  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Rubinstein  did 
not  order  this  cast,  which  was  only  taken  some  hours  after  his  death ; 
but,  in  view  of  this  characteristic  pose,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hand,  after  death,  spontaneously  assumed  the  position 
which  was  habitual  during  life.* 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  King  of  Is"     .    .   Edouard  L,alo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  23,  1892.) 

The  opera,  "lye  Roi  d'Ys,"  was  composed  long  before  it  was  produced. 
An  overture  to  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Concert  Populaire, 
Paris,  led  by  Jules  Pasdeloup,  November  12,  1876.  This  overture, 
thoroughly  remodelled,  was  first  played  in  its  present  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  January  24,  1886. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  November 
21,  1 891.  The  latest  performance  in  Boston  was  at  Mr.  Debuchy's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  October  28,  1907. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,    four   trumpets,    four   horns,    three   trombones,    bass   tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  side-drum,  and  strings.     The  opera  is  dedi-* 
cated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schleurer-Kestner. 

The  overture  begins,  Andante,  3-4,  with  a  few  sustained  measures 
for  strings  in  unison.  After  a  short  and  plaintive  song  for  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet  has  a  tender  melody,  D  major,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  mother-idea  of  the  strain  sung  by  the  returning  soldier,  Mylio 
(act  i.),  "Si  le  ciel  est  plein  de  flammes."  A  trumpet  fanfare  ushers  in 
the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  strongly 
rhythmed  and  fiery  opening,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  picture 
the  wild  passion  of  Margared — the  invocation  sung  by  her  in  act  ii. 
is  heardt — leads  to  B-flat  major,  with  a  new  version  of  the  trumpet 
fanfare.  A  solemn  phrase  is  begun  by  wind  instruments  against 
tremulous  chords  for  the  strings.     A  still  more  important  section  is 

*  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  is  also  an  excellent  pianist,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  conclu- 
sive. He  says:  "The  probability  is  that  the  casts  were  taken  a  few  hours  after  death,  before  rigor  set  in,  when 
the  hand,  if  turned  over,  would  fall  more  or  less  placidly  into  the  piano-playing  position.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this." 

t  "Lorsque  je  t'ai  vu  soudain  reparaitre." 
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At  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 
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the  'cello  theme,  Andantino  non  troppo,  B-flat  major,  6-4,  taken  from 
Rozenn's  air,  ."En  silence  pourquoi  souffrir?"  in  her  duet  with 
Margared.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  allegro,. and 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introductory  andante  leads'  to  an  impassioned  and 
brilliant  peroration,  Mvlio's  war  song. 

*  * 

The  baritone  Manoury*  sang  an  aria  from  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  Paris,  April  29,  1876,  and  a  duet 
from  the  opera  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Lalof  and  Mrs.  H.  Fuchs  at  a  concert 
of  the  same  society,  March  13,  1880.  The  libretto  had  been  in  his 
hands  for  some  years.  The  sketch  of  the  opera  was  not  completed, 
however,  until  1881.  In  1886  he  made  many  changes,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  on  the  instrumentation.  The  opera  was  completed 
in  1887,  and  the  manuscript  was  given  to  the  publisher. 

It  had  been  Lalo's  wish  to  produce  his  work  at  the  Opera,  and  Vau- 
corbeil,  even  before  he  was  director  of  the  Opera,  J  had  given  Lalo  great 
encouragement;  he  even  recommended  the  work  strongly  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Fine  Arts;  but,  when  he  was 
chosen  director,  and  Lalo  reminded  him  of  his  interest  in  the  opera, 
he  asked  him  to  write  music  for  a  ballet,  and  did  not  even  give  him 
the  choice  of  a  scenario.  Furthermore,  Lalo  was  obliged  to  write 
the  music  in  four  months.  He  accomplished  the  task,  but  during  the 
rehearsals  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  This  ballet,  "Namouna,"  was 
produced  at  the  Opera,  March  6,  1882,  with  Rita  Sangalli  as  chief 
dancer.  § 

"Le  Roi  d'Ys"  went  a-begging.  Carvalho  refused  to  put  the  opera 
on  the  stage,  although  it  was  played  to  him  at  Gounod's  house,  with 
Gounod  singing  certain  passages.  But  it  found  a  publisher,  and 
Parevey  of  his  own  accord  asked  permission  of  the  composer  to  pro- 
duce it  at  the  Opera-Comique.  The  first  performance  was  at  that 
theatre,  May  7,  1888.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Mylio,  Talazac; 
Karnac,  Bouvet;  the  King,  Cobalet;  Saint  Corentin,  Fournets;  Jahel, 
Bussac;  Margared,  Miss  Deschamps;  Rozenn,  Miss  Simonnet.  The 
opera  at  once  made  him  famous,  although  he  had  already  composed 
many  of  his  best  works,  orchestral,  concertos,  and  chamber  music. 
He  was  then  sixty-five  years  old.  For  this  opera  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  had  received  the  decoration  in  1880. 
The  one  hundredth  performance  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  was  celebrated  May  24,  1889.  (See  Elzeard  Rougier's  pam- 
phlet on  the  occasion,  published  in  1890.)  Since  then  the  opera  has 
remained  in  the  repertory.     In  1905  it  was  performed  four  times. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
Orleans,  January  23,  1890,  when  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Mylio,  Furst; 
Karnac,  Balleroy;  the  King,  Geoffroy;  Saint  Corentin,  Rossi;  Jahel, 
Butat;  Margared,  Miss  Leavinson;  Rozenn,  Mrs.  Beretta. 

*  Adolphe  Theophile  Manoury  took  the  first  prize  for  opera  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1874,  and 
made  his  debut  in  "La  Favorita"  at  the  Opera,  November  14  of  that  year.  Remaining  at  the  Opera  until 
1880,  he  sang  in  many  cities.  He  was  director  of  vocal  studies  at  the  New  York  Conservatory  (1889-90),  and 
returning  to  Paris  busied  himself  there  as  a  teacher. 

t  Lalo  married,  July  5,  1865,  one  of  his  pupils,  Julie  Marie  Victoire  Bernier  de  Maligny,  a  distinguished 
contralto,  for  whom  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  songs,  as  "L'Esclave." 

X  Auguste  Emmanuel  Vaucorbeil  (1821-84)  became  director  of  the  Opera  in  1879,  and  he  held  the 
position  until  his  death.  A  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  wrote  a  comic  opera,  "Bataille  d'amour  "  (1863), 
chamber  music,  songs,  etc.  His  wife,  Armah  Sternberg,  was  a  distinguished  singer  and  teacher.  She  died  in 
1898. 

§  A  suite  from  this  ballet  was  played  here  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  Paur  conductor,  January  4,  1896. 
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The  Aubade  from  the  opera  was  sung  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gilibert,  with  pianoforte,  December  23,  1904.     The  chief  duet  for  the 

women  has  been  sung  in  concerts  in  Boston. 

* 
*  * 

The  libretto  of  this  opera  in  three  acts  was  written  by  Edouard  Blau 
( 1 836-1906),  who  heard  an  old  legend  of  Brittany,  told  to  him,  it  is  said, 
by  Jules  de  la  Morandiere;  but  the  legend  itself  was  no  doubt  known 
to  Blau  in  his  childhood.  Blau's  libretto  is  a  very  free  treatment  of 
the  legend  about  the  submersion  of  the  ancient  Armorican  city  of  Is. 
In  Blau's  version  the  king  of  Is — or  Ys,  as  Blau  preferred — had  two 
daughters,  Margared  and  Rozenn.  They  both  loved  Mylio,  a  knight 
who  was  supposed  to  die  far  from  home.  The  king  was  waging  war 
with  a  neighbor,  Karnac.  To  bring  peace  he  gave  Karnac  the  hand 
of  Margared,  to  her  infinite  distress.  When  Mylio,  who  loved  Rozenn, 
returned,  Margared  refused  to  wed  Karnac,  and  he  renewed  the  war. 
Mylio  routed  him.  Margared,  mad  with  jealousy,  plotted  with 
Karnac,  and  opened  the  gate  that  kept  the  sea  from  the  town.  In 
the  confusion  Mylio  killed  Karnac,  but  the  water  kept  rising  until 
Margared  cried  out,  "It  will  never  stop  till  it  has  reached  its  prey," 
and  threw  herself  into  the  flood.  Saint  Corentin  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  commanded  it  to  recede. 

The  old  legend  is  much  more  striking.  The  city  of  Is  was  a  mighty 
town  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  century.  It  stood  between  the 
Baie  des  Trepasses  and  Douarnenez,  a  little  west  of  Quimper.  It  was 
famous  for  its  commerce,  its  civilization,  and  its  luxury,  but  it  was 
singularly  built:  it  was  protected  against  the  ocean  by  a  dike,  and 
the  gates  could  only  be  opened  by  a  key  which  was  kept  by  the  king. 
The  city  suddenly  disappeared  beneath  the  ocean.  Some  say  that 
this  happened  accidentally,  but  the  mass  of  people  looked  on  the 
disappearance  as  an  act  of  divine  justice,  and  said  that  the  innocent 
were  drowned  with  the  licentious  to  punish  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  Princess  Dahut.  *  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  good  King  Grad- 
lon  of  Quimper,  and  she  was  so  corrupt  and  perverse  that,  to  escape 
his  vigilance,  she  went  to  live  at  Is.  She  bore  night  and  day  on  her 
neck  the  keys  of  the  gates.  As  she  was  deeply  versed  in  magic,  the 
fairies  helped  her  to  improve  and  adorn  the  city.  The  people  .of  Is 
grew  wicked,  and  strangers  joined  them  in  their  orgies.  If  the  men 
were  handsome,  they  were  allowed  to  visit  Dahut  in  her  tower;  but 
they  were  forced  to  wear  a  magic  mask,  which  at  daybreak  closed 
tight  and  strangled  them.  One  night  a  tall  man  dressed  all  in  red, 
with  a  thick,  long  beard,  with  eyes  that  glittered  like  stars,  wooed  her; 
and  he  pleased  her,  for  he  was  very  wicked.  He  proposed  a  dance, 
the  reel  footed  madly  by  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  hell.  He  called 
for  his  bagpiper,  a  dwarf  clad  in  goat-skin.  While  all  were  dancing, 
he  stole  the  keys.  The  waters  entered,  and  all  were  drowned  save 
Gradlon,  whom  Saint  Corentin  rescued.  Only  Gradlon  remained; 
and  he  saw  afar  off  the  man  in  red,  waving  in  triumph  the  silver  keys. 

Dahut's  tower  reminds  one  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle*  and  Margaret  of 

*  They  have  found  in  Paris  an  underground  passage  which,  it  is  believed,  connected  the  old  Porte  Dauphine 
and  theJTour  de,  Nesle,  in  which  Margaret  of  Burgundy  received  her  gallants.    | 

And  where,  I  pray  you,  Is  the  Queen, 
Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 
Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine? 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 
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Burgundy,  immortalized  by  the  drama  of  the  elder  Dumas;  and  of 
Tamara's  tower,  which  inspired  Balakireff's  symphonic  poem.  But 
there  are  still  other  versions  of  this  legend  pi  Is,  and  they  may  be 
found  in  Souvestre's  "Foyer  Breton"  and  " Marseilles  de  la  Nuit";  in 
Schure's  "Legendes  et  Paysages  historiques  de  France";  in  the  Abbe 
Migne's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Occultes."  De  la  Villemarque 
gives  a  fantastical  version  in  "Barzaz  Breiz,"  which  was  translated 
into  verse  by  Tom  Taylor  ("Ballads  and  Songs  of  Brittany"). 

There  is  a  city  Is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  but  it  was  far  from  the 
sea  and  without  legendary  interest.  The  ancient  Greeks  believed  in 
the  disappearance  of  an  island  or  continent,  and  Plato  refers  to  it. 
This  land  was  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  story  of  the  lost  continent  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  seriousness  by  the  Western  sage  and  politician 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  says,  by  the  way,  that  Rossetti  mistranslated  Villon's  "d'antan,"  which  is  not  "yester- 
year," but  "all  time  past  before  this  year." 

"It's  a  brave  night  for  the  Tour  de  Nesle!"  Would  that  we  could  see  Dumas's  famous  drama  again. 
When  was  it  last  played  in  Boston?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Marguerite  was  a  highly  respectable  old  and 
noble  dame  who  founded  the  College  of  Burgundy,  from  which  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  is  descended,  and  John 
Buridan  was  a  distinguished  philosopher  who  is  still  remembered  by  the  proverb  of  Buridan's  ass.  This  ass, 
placed  between  two  pecks  of  oats,  is  not  determined  to  begin  to  eat  of  the  one  sooner  than  of  the  other.  For 
Buridan  wished  to  prove  that,  if  beasts  were  not  determined  by  some  external  motive,  they  have  no  force  to  choose 
between  two  equal  objects.  Others  say  the  ass,  hungry  and  thirsty,  stands  between  a  bucket  of  water  and  a 
measure  of  oats.  What  will  he  do ?  If  you  say,  "He  will  stand  still,"  the  answer  is,  "Then  he  will  die."  If  you 
say,  "He  will  not  be  fool  enough  to  die,"  then  the  answer  is,  "He  will  go  toward  one  or  the  other,  and  thus 
show  that  he  has  free  will." 

The  story  of  a  Queen  who  entertains  sumptuously  her  lovers,  and  then  sees  to  it  that  they  are  silenced 
that  night  forever,  is  an  old  one  and  found  in  many  lands.  It  is  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
But  who  first  thus  made  poor  Marguerite  a  strangely  fascinating  and  sensually  tragic  character?  It  is  said 
that  the  legend  was  first  heard  of,  except  in  Villon's  poem,  from  a  German  in  Leipsic  in  1471.  But  see  the 
article  "Buridan"  in  Pierre  Bayle's  "Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique." 


EVERY    riUSIC-LOVING    CHILD    LOVES 

THE    CHEERFUL    CRICKET  By  Jeannette  Marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
"The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  l  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,   Maynard    &   Company,   Publishers,   Boston 
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who  espoused  valiantly  Bacon's  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays.* 
Legends  like  that  of  Is  are  known  to  the  Welsh  and  to  the  Irish.  The 
fishermen  of  these  countries  and  of  Brittany  see  at  times  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  the  towers  of  a  sunken  city,  and  hear  its  bells.  There 
is  still  a  tradition  in  Brittany  that  every  five  years  on  the  first  night 
of  May  the  city  Is  rises  at  the  first  stroke  of  midnight,  and  on  the 
twelfth  stroke  sinks  back.  If  any  one  will  enter  the  palace  of  Dahut 
while  the  clock  is  striking,  and,  taking  from  a  chamber  a  magic  ring 
of  nut-wood,  make  his  escape  before  the  twelfth  stroke,  every  wish 
will  be  fulfilled  to  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  One  Breton,  his  name 
is  given,  found  the  ring,  but  was  slow  in  retreat.  As  for  the  lovers 
of  Dahut,  they  are  still  in  the  bay,  and  there  they  will  be  till  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

See,  too,  Poe's  "City  in  the  Sea,"  the  strange  city  lying  alone  far 
down  within  the  dim  west,  the  city  of  marvellous  shrines, 

"Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine" ; 

the  city  where  turrets  and  shadows  seem  pendulous  in  air, 

"While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

But,  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air! 

The  wave — there  is  a  movement  there ! 

As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 

In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide ; 
IF  As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
m  A  void  within  the  filmy  Heaven ! 
§?  The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow, 

The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low ; 

And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 

Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 

Hell,  rising  from  a'thousandjthrones, 

Shall  do  it  reverence." 

Renan,  in  his  "Souvenirs/'  refers  to  the  legend  of  Is  and  to  the 
belief  still  current  in  Brittany  that  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  before 
Christmas  the  bells  of  the  submerged  towers  ring  for  midnight  mass; 
and,  as  the  peasants  hear  these  bells,  so  he  heard  in  his  soul  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  old  beliefs  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 

And  cities  have  disappeared  on  land  as  by  the  sea.  There  was  the 
city  of  many-columned  Iram  in  Al-Yaman  near  Aden,  which  contained . 
three  hundred  thousand  palaces,  each  with  a  thousand  pillars  of  gold- 
bound  jasper.5  It  took  five  hundred  years  in  building,  but,  when 
Shaddad  prepared  to  enter  it,  the  cry  of  wrath  from  the  Angel  of  Death 
slew  him  and  his  host,  and  Allah  blotted  out  the  road  which  led  to  the 
city,  "and  it  stands  unchanged  until  the  Resurrection  Day."  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton  met  an  Arab  at  Aden  who  had  seen  mysterious 
Iram  on  the  borders  of  Al-Ahkaf,  the  waste  of  deep  sands;  "and 
probably  he  had,  the  mirage  or  sun-reek  taking  its  place."  There  was 
the  convent  near  Toledo,  which  was  engulfed  miraculously  to  protect 
the  nuns  from  the  Moors.  The  bells,  organ,  and  choir  of  this  convent 
were  heard  for  forty  years  thereafter,  when  it  was  thought  the  last 
nun  died.  And  the  German  country-folk  know  castles  and  villages 
that  have  been  engulfed. 

51    *  Ignatius  Donnelly's  "Atlantis:    The  Antediluvian  World"   (New  York,  1882),  has  been  frequently 
reprinted. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 

Of  New  York, 

TENOR  SOLOIST, 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Oratorio  and  Grand  Opera. 

Residence  Studio,  1126  16th  Street. 

Mr.  Greene  will  be  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  of  London) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Has  resumed  her  lessons  for  the  season. 

Residence  Studio, 
1 126  Sixteenth  Street. 

Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway    Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays . 
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KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor    Jach man- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  Ocober  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs,  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  violi  (C  <mp- 
beld  Waterhoisk,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melv  lle.  Con- 
tralto. Kog  rs  Memorial  <  hurch,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lis  f.k,  Soprano.  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhou.se,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Chur  h,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whimng, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Ch  r<-h,  <  am  bridge.  Mass  ; 
Henry  Cheq1  er,  Bass,  All  ~ouls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING   VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


rir.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


B.  Frank  Cebest, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANOFORTE. 

Pupil  of 

BARTH,  SCHAEWENKA,  MOSZKOWSKY 

Studio,  1327  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLhY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Onanists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trbmont  St.,  Bostow. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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A 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  •        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    GriFfeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION 
133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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THE  LYRIC      ....       BALTIMORE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
SECOND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES   BY    PHILIP  HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 
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Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 


THE  KRANZ  SMITH  PIANO  GO. 


100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl.            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
"     Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strabe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

F£rir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C 

Harp. 

Tymfani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig.  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
2 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Status 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


3tetafaia<ritaldls*riBtdldi^^ 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

THE   KRANZ-SMITH   PIANO   COMPANY 

100  N.  Charles  Street 


Boston 


Symphony  s 
Orchestra 


The  Lyric, 

j  Mount  Royal  and 


Maryland  Avenues, 
Baltimore. 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Baltimore* 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK.  Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


Boehe  . 


PROGRAMME. 


".  Taormina,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  9 
First  time  in  Baltimore 


Reznicek 


Beethoven 


Adagio  and   Scherzo-hnale  from   Symphonic   Suite  in 
E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra.     First  time  in  Baltimore 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 


I.     Allegro. 
II.     Adagio  un  poco  raoto. 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


Schumann 


Overture  to  ^Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  PADEREWSKI. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player -Pianos  are 
merely    COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  demised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  w 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  ih'e  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  wrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTL  Y adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can   Play 

{either  by  hand  or   by 
perforated  rnusrc-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 
whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 
for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 
between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play  it.  Only  by 
these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 
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"Taormina,"  a  Tone  Poem  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Op.  9. 

Erxst  Boehe 
(Born  at  Munich,  December  27,  1880;  now  living  there.) 

The  name  of  Ernst  Boehe  first  appeared  on  a  programme  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  when  his  "Ulysses'  Departure  and  Ship- 
wreck" was  performed  in  Boston,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  at  a  concert 
given  on  March  3,  1906.  This  composition  was  the  first  episode  from 
"The  Voyages  of  Ulysses,"  Op.  6.  The  other  episodes  of  the  cycle  are 
entitled  "Circe's  Island,"  "Nausicaa's  Lament,"  "Ulysses'  Home- 
coming." 

"Taormina:  Tondichtung"  was  begun  by  Boehe,  September  4, 
1905,  and  completed  March  7,  1906.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Music  Society  of  Essen  in  that  city  toward  the 
end  of  1906.  Since  then  it  has  been  played  in  other  cities,  as  in  Munich 
and  Glasgow. 

Boehe  publishes  no  argument,  no  motto,  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  score. 
There  is  a  picture  of  Taormina,  the  Sicilian  town  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Tauromenium ;  the  town  on  the  eastern  shore  and  with  the  superb 
view  of  hills  and  sea  and  iEtna ;  the  town  that  knew  in  turn  the  rule 
of  Dionysius,  Carthaginians,  the  Saracens  led  by  Ibrahmim-ibn-Ahmed, 
Normans,  and  still  later  French  invaders ;  the  town  with  the  famous 
theatre  of  Greek  origin,  which  was  destroyed  but  restored  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  later  partially  destroyed,  not  by  the  Saracens  as  a 
tablet  states,  but  by  the  Duke  di  Santo  Stefano  in  the  wish  to  decorate 
his  palace,  and  now  partially  restored. 

It  has  been  said  that  Boehe's  "idea"  in  composing  this  symphonic 
poem  was  not  unlike  that  of  Elgar's  in  the  overture,  "In  the  South": 
"to  suggest  the  joy  of  living  in  a  balmy  climate  under  sunny  skies, 
and  amid  surroundings  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  vie  in  interest 
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with  the  remains  and  recollections  of  the  great  past  of  an  enchanting 
country";  that  there  was  also  the  thought  of  the  "drums  and  tramp- 
lings  of  three  conquests," — to  quote  the  magnificent  phrase  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  I  find  no  warrant  whatever,  either  in  any  communi- 
cation from  the  composer  or  in  the  music  itself,  for  this  statement. 
There  is  the  picture  of  the  town,  and  that  is  all  Boehe  has  to  say 
about  his  music.  The  hearer,  whether  he  has  seen  or  has  not  seen 
Taormina,  is  left  to  himself.     As  Walt  Whitman  sang : — 

"All  music  is  what  awakes  from  you, 
When  you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments.'' 

"Taormina,"  dedicated  to  Boehe's  "dear  wife,"  was  published  in  1906. 
It  is  scored  for  four  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  deep  side-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  tamtam,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins, 
twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos,  eight  double-basses,  two  harps,  and  four 
deep-voiced  bells  (D-flat,  A-flat,  B-flat,  G-flat)  behind  the  scenes. 

The  poem  opens  Andante  religioso,  4-4.  A  Gregorian  choral  melody 
is  played  in  rather  free  rhythm  by  oboe  and  clarinet  against  violins 
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(divided),  some  sustaining,  some  with  recurring  harmonies.  The 
melody  of  the  hymn,  "Ave,  maris  Stella." 

Ave,  maris  Stella, 
Dei  Mater  alma 
Atque  semper  Virgo 
Felix  caeli  porta. 

Remy  de  Gourmont,  in  that  'golden  book,  "L,e  Latin  Mystique:  Les 
Poetes  de  l'Antiphonaire  et  la  Symbolique  au  Moyen  Age,"  to  which 
Huysmans  contributed  a  preface,  says  that  the  hymn,  "Ave,  maris 
stella,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  hymns  conceived  according  to  the  plan  that 
the  quantity  should  not  be  determined  by  the  morphology  of  the  syl- 
lable, but  by  the  necessity  of  the  rhythm.  "It  should  belong  to  the 
tenth  century;  perhaps  it  is  still  older.  Regularly,  every  odd  syllable 
should  be  long,  and  every  even  one  short;  but  the  poet  freed  himself 
from  this  care,  being  sure  that  the  rhythm  would  mark  sufficiently  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  When  this  hymn  is  sung,  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  put  vocal  stress  on  the  syllables  one,  three,  five;  to  diminish 
on  two,  four,  six,  to  stop  the  breath  almost  brusquely,  and  to  let  tone 
die  away  as  in  a  swoon.  But  this  theory  is  purely  ideal,  for  the  'Ave, 
maris  stella'  is  usually  sung  as  if  all  the  syllables  were  long;  only  the 
Benedictine  nuns  have  preserved  a  musical  liturgy  with  such  delicate 
gradations  to  embellish  this  song  of  love  with  all  its  plaintive  glory 
as  a  halo.  Oh!  '  La  clere  voiz  plaisant  et  bele ! '  Oh!  the  words,  'Plus 
douces  que  sons  de  citoles"  .  .  .  This  ode  is  no  longer  a  hymn.  The 
abandonment  of  the  traditional  metre  should  give  to  it  the  name  of 
'  prose '  or  of  ;  regular  sequence ' ;  but  in  the  liturgy  it  remains  a  hymn, 
the  title  'prose'  being  reserved  for  tropes  sung  at  the  mass  before  the 
Gospel — although  there  are  some  exceptions." 

Poco  adagio :    there  is  a  change  of  mood.     An    expressive    theme 
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appears,  bass  clarinet  and  'cellos.  Much  is  made  of  this  theme  here- 
after. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood  and  tempo,  and  again  a 
poco  adagio  section  with  the  expressive  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  it  is  sung  fortissimo  by  the  violins.  The  climax  leads  to  Tempo  I. 
(Andante  religioso).  Wood- wind  instruments  have  an  ecclesiastical 
song.  Thus  do  Gregorian  chants  and  worldly  music  vie  with  each 
other  throughout  these  pages.  Andante  cantabile,  4-4:  the  solo 
violin  has  a  long-breathed,  expressive  cantilena,  which  is  developed 
elaborately  and  with  constantly  increasing  intensity,  until  there  comes 
a  section,  Grandioso,  in  which  the  theme,  announced  "nobile"  by 
wind  instruments,  is  given  finally  to  the  full  orchestra.  The  Andante 
religioso  again  appears  with  ecclesiastical  chant.  A  dirge  follows. 
Tempo  di  marcia  funebre,  ma  non  troppo  lento.  An  agitated  climax 
precedes  the  reappearance  of  the  cantilena  sung  before  by  the  solo 
violin.  A  development  of  the  various  thematic  material  brings  about 
the  return  of  the  Grandioso  section.  As  the  end  approaches,  bells  are 
heard,  as  from  afar.  They  grow  fainter  and  fainter.  Tempo  primo : 
the  church  song  is  heard  while  the  bells  are  dying. 

It  was  intended  that  Boehe,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  should  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  As  a  lad,  he  studied 
harmonv  and  counterpoint  with  Dr.  Rudolf  Louis.     He  left  the  Gym- 
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nasium  in  1900,  and  determined  to  be  a  musician.  He  studied  under 
Ludwig  Thuille,  and  in  the  winter  of  1 901 -1902  several  of  his  songs — 
two  with  orchestral  accompaniment — were  sung  in  Munich,  Frankfort, 
and  Berlin.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
Ulysses  cycle:  Op.  1,  Five  Songs  for  voice  and  pianoforte;  Op.  2, 
"Tiefe  Schatten"  (Theodor  Storm),  cycle  for  middle  voice  and  piano- 
forte; Op.  3,  "Landung"  (R.  Dehmel)  and  "Stille  der  Nacht"  (Gott- 
fried Keller),  for  voice  and  orchestra;  Op.  4,  Six  Songs  for  voice  and 
pianoforte;   Op.  5,  Two  Songs  for  baritone  and  pianoforte. 


Adagio  and  Scherzo-finale  from  the  Symphonic  Suite  in  E  minor. 

Emil  Nicolaus  Freiherr  von  Reznicek 

(Born  at  Vienna,  May  4,  1861 ;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  suite  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1883. 
It  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  an  overture,  is  omitted  at  this 
concert. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  3-4,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  strings.  It  begins,  Sehr  ruhig,  aber 
nicht  schleppend  (very  quietly,  but  without  dragging),  with  a  gentle 
theme  for  divided  and  muted  violoncellos.  This  theme  is  elaborated. 
A  contrasting  motive,  "with  great  fire  and  energy,"  E  major,  9-8, 
is  announced  by  violins  and  oboes.  The  tempo  is  afterward  changed 
to  the  first,  but  somewhat  hurried  (3-4).  The  pace  is  increased  con- 
stantly. There  is  again  a  return  to  the  initial  tempo,  and  the  first  theme, 
modified,  embellished,  is  heard  again.     The  second  motive  is  reintro- 
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duced,  there  is  a  crescendo,  there  is  a  return  to  the  mood  of  the  opening 
measures,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

The  Scherzo-finale,  Sehr  rasch  und  erregt  (very  fast  and  agitated),  3-4, 
is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings.  It  opens  with  a  capriciously 
rhythmed  theme,  given  at  first  to  muted  violas,  afterward  to  violins 
and  violas  and  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  counter  legato 
theme  for  strings.  A  contrasting  section  follows  with  a  broad,  sus- 
tained, expressive  theme  for  the  violins.  There  is  still  another  section, 
much  quieter,  with  motive  for  first  bassoon  and  violas.  The  scherzo 
is  built  on  this  thematic  material,  and  ends  in  E  major. 


*  * 


The  name  of  Reznicek  was  first  made  known  to  a  Boston  audience 
by  the  overture  to  ''Donna  Diana,"  which  was  played  here  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  7,  1895,  Mr.  Paur 
conductor.     The  opera,  "Donna  Diana,"  made  the  composer  famous. 

Reznicek's  father  was  in  the  Austrian  army,  a  lieutenant  field 
marshal.  His  mother  was  born  Princess  Clarissa  Ghika,  and  she  was 
of  a  family  that  once  ruled  in  Roumania.  Eniil  studied  law  at  Graz, 
but  he  decided  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  studied  music,  first  at  Graz 
with  Dr.  Mayer,  whose  pseudonym  was  W.  A.  Remy,  afterward  at  the 
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Leipsic  Conservatory  with  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  Leaving  Leipsic, 
he  was  in  turn  opera  conductor  at  Zurich,  Stettin,  Mayence,  Jena, 
Bokum.  He  lived  seven  years  in  Prague  as  a  composer,  though  for 
two  years  and  a  half  he  was  conductor  of  a  military  band.  He  then 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  court  conductor,  and  for  three  years 
(1896-99)  he  held  the  same  position  at  Mannheim.  After  a  short 
sojourn  in  Wiesbaden  he  made  Berlin  his  dwelling-place  in  1901.  In 
Berlin  he  established  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  the  "Orchestra 
Chamber  Concerts"  for  the  purpose  of  performing  "intimate"  works 
which  are  not  played  effectively  by  modern  full  orchestras.  He  has 
also  for  some  time  conducted  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Warsaw ;  he  led 
in  Warsaw,  October  15,  1907,  the  first  performance  in  Polish  of  Richard 
Strauss's  "Salome."  He  has  conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  various 
cities,  and  he  was  invited  to  conduct  concerts  in  London  the  fifth  and 
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the  twelfth  of  this  month.*     In  Berlin  he  taught  theory  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory. 

Reznicek  composed  the  music  to  these  operas:  "Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,"  in  four  acts,  text  by  the  composer  after  Schiller's  drama, 
Prague,  June  19,  1887 ;  '  'Satanella,"  in  three  acts-,  text  by  the  composer, 
Prague,  May  13,  1888;  "Emerich  Fortunat,"  in  three  acts,  text  by  the 
composer  and  Ed.  von  Dubsky,  Prague,  November  11,  1889.  These 
three  operas  interested  Angelo  Neumann,  who  was  then  manager  of 
the  German  Landestheater.  But  Reznicek's  fame,  as  I  have  said,  was 
established  by  his  "Donna  Diana,"  in  three  acts,  which  was  produced 
at  Prague,  December  16,  1894.  The  text  was  based  on  C.  A.  West's 
German  version  of  Moreto's  comedy, ' '  El  Desden  con  el  desden."  t  West 
in  his  version  incorporated  several  points  taken  from  Gozzi's  "La 
Principessa  filosofa."  The  English  version  acted  in  Boston  by  Mme. 
Modjeska  and  her  company  followed  West's  in  all  important  particulars. 
Reznicek's  opera  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  performed 
in  forty- three  opera  houses.  His  latest  opera,  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
a  folk  opera  in  two  parts  and  a  postlude,  after  Johann  Fischart's 
"Eulenspiegel  Reimensweiss,"  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  January  12, 
1902.  Mrs.  Mottl  impersonated  Gertrudis;  Bussard,  Eulenspiegel. 
Mr.  Mottl  conducted.  The  three  sections  are  entitled  "Youthful 
Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel 's 
Death."  In  this  version  Eulenspiegel,  after  his  boisterous  fun,  after 
his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapacious  knights, 
dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.     The  heavens  open,  and  he  recognizes 

*  Reznicek  conducted  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  November  5,  at  a  concert  given  by  Vivian  Hamilton.  He 
conducted  his  own  "Ironic"  Symphony  and  also  a  symphony  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  discovered  re- 
cently by  him  in  the  Berlin  Library.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described  Reznicek,  the  conductor,  as  "straight- 
forward, but  otherwise  rather  characterless." 

t  Augustin  Moreto  Y  Cabana  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1618.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1669.  After  studying 
law  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  and  at  last  took  orders.  The  comedy  mentioned  above  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  Lope  de  Vega's  comedy,  "Los  Milagros  del  Desprecio."  Moliere  borrowed  from  Moreto's  comedy 
for  his  "  Princesse  d'Elide,"  produced  in  1664  at  Paris  with  music  by  Lulli.  A  heroic  ballet,  "La  Princesse 
d'Elide,"  text  by  the  Abbe*  Pellegrin,  music  by  Villeneuve,  was  produced  at  the  Ope"ra,  Paris,  July  20,  1728. 
Moreto's  comedy  was  published  at  Valencia  in  1676. 
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among  the  angels  his  wife,  Gertrudis,  who  assures  him  he  will  never 
be  forgotten  on  earth.  This  opera  has  also  been  performed  at  Mann- 
heim and  Berlin. 

Reznicek  has  composed  two  symphonies,  one,  the  "Tragic,"  in  D 
minor  (1903),  the  other,  the  "Ironic,"  in  B-flat  major;  two  symphonic 
suites  for  full  orchestra,  one  in  E  minor,  the  other  in  D  major;  two 
string  quartets  (C  minor  and  C-sharp  minor,  1 906) ;  a  Requiem  for 
Schmeykal,  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ  (brought  out  by  Felix 
Weingartner  in  Berlin);  a  "Comedy"  overture,  an  "Idyllic"  over- 
ture, 1903;  a  mass  in  F  major  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra; 
a  Night-piece  for  violoncello  and  orchestra;  a  Serenade  for  strings; 
a  Capriccio  for  violin  and  orchestra;  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C-sharp 
minor  for  full  orchestra  (1907);  "Ruhm  und  Ewigkeit,"  four  songs 
(after  Nietzsche's  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  1904);  three  folk-songs 
with  small  orchestra, — "Der  traurige  Garten,"  "Gedankenstille," 
"Schwimm  hin,  Ringelein,"  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn " ;  and 
many  songs  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  of  which  the  three  "Gesange 
eines  Vagabunden"  (by  Martin  Drescher,  from  Hans  Ostwald's  "Lieder 
aus  dem  Rinnstein")  are  perhaps  the  most  striking. 
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Mr.  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  was  born  on  November  6,  i860,  at 
Kurilowka,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia.  He  studied  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  Warsaw  (1872-78),  the  piano  under  Janotha,  har- 
mony under  Roguski.  In  1876  and  1877  he  gave  concerts  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  from  1879  to  1881  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  school. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Kiel  and 
Urban,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  Vienna  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  In  1887  he  began  his  career  as  a  virtu- 
oso ;  he  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  gave  his  first  concert  in  London 
on  May  9,  1890.     His  exploits  after  this  are  known  to  all. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  opera,  "Manru"  (produced 
at  Dresden,  May  29,  1901 ;  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  14,  1902;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15, 
1902);  a  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  17;  a  "Polish 
Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13; 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  His  symphony  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. Among  his  latest  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  a 
set  of  Variations  and  Fugue  for  pianoforte,  Op.  23.  The  latter  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Stojowski,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  January  23,  1907,  in  New  York. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Paderewski  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  "Paderewski  and  his  Art"  (New  York,  1895),  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig,  "I.  J.  Paderewski"  (Leipsic,  s.  d.),  though  the  latter  is  an 
"appreciation"  rather  than  a  biography. 
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Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  at  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  December  5,  1891  (Paderewski's  Concerto 
in  A  minor — this  was  his  first  appearance  in  Boston ;  the  concerto  was 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  March  14,  1891,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States);  January  28,  1893  (Paderewski's 
Concerto  in  A  minor);  December  23,  1899  (Beethoven's  Concerto,  No. 
5,  in  E-flat  major);  April  22,  1905  (Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  inF 
minor) . 

He  has  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  December  9,  1891  (Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Fantasia).  At  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892,  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  At  his  own  concert 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19,  1895,  he  played 
Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  and  his  own  Polish  Fantasia.  At 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  9,  1896,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  F.  Goldstein,  he  played  his  own  Polish  Fan- 
tasia and  solo  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Chopin.  At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  30,  1905, 
he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat,  No.  5,  and  Chopin's  Ballade 

in  A-flat  major,  Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Etude  in  G-rlat  major,  and  Polo- 
naise in  A-flat  major. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  30,  1896,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  B-flat  major  and  Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
A  major.      He  also  played  with  the  Adamowskis  a  quartet  by  Brahms, 
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as  some  say  on  February  26,  i£q2,  but  newspapers  of  that  month  said 
nothing  about  the  concert.     I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  date. 

Recitals  in  Boston:   1891,  December  7,  8,  23,  28,  29. 

1892,  February  23,  24,  25,  27,  March  22. 

I^93,  January  4,  12,  21,  February  11,  March  23,  April  1. 

J895,  November  23,  30. 

1896,  April  4. 

1899,  December  27,  30. 

1902,  February  19,  March  3. 

1905,  April  1. 

1907,  November  5. 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-FivAT,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  wrote  this  concerto  in  1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to  October  14.  Other  works 
of  the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  74,  the  Sonata  in  E- 
flat,  Op.  Sia,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78,  a  march  for  a  military 
band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  And  it  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died. 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
IyvBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  181 1,  and  the 
title  read  as  follows:  "Grand  concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte  avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  rorchestre  compose"  et  dedie  a  Son  Altesse  Imp£riale 
Roudolphe  Archi-Duc  d'Autriche,  etc.,  par  L.  v.  Beethoven  CEuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,  181 1.  The  pianist  was  Friedrich 
Schneider.*     The  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  described  the  concerto  as 

*  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,  organist,  pianist,  composer,  teacher  (i 786-1853).  He  was  busy 
as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at  Leipsic  from  1807  to  182 1,  when  he  settled  at  Dessau,  where  he  died. 
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"without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original,  imaginative,  effective,  but 
most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider,  it  seems,  played 
"with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  remark- 
ably, for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and 
pianist." 

The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at 
Vienna  on  February  12,  1812,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1791-1857)  was  the 
pianist.  The  occasion  was  a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.  Theodor 
Korner,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  a  short  time,  wrote 
home  on  February  15:  "Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble  Ladies  *  a  concert  and  a  representation 
of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes 
them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities.'  A  new  concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte  did  not  succeed."  Castelli's  Thalia  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full  of  proud  self-confi- 
dence," to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement. 
"The  trills  of  MissSessif  and  Mr.  SiboniJ  and  Mayseder's  Variations 
on  the  March  from  'Aline' §  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the 

♦The  title  of  this  society  was  "  Gesellschaft  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Nutzlichen." 

t  There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (i  776-1847)  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don in  181 5,  and  wrote:  "The first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat  of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased."  The*oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and 
powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive,  and  her  style  tasteful;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne 
married  a  rich  grocer  named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1 784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp, 
brother  of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria  (1 790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna  about 
181 1,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann- Sessi.  This  debutante  was  probably  Maria  Theresa 
Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in  1805;  and  on  December  26  of  that  year 
she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna,  afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from 
1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but  without  conspicuous  succe'ss. 

X  Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  opera 
house  in  Prague.     He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1839. 

§  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer(i  789-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died  there  He  seldom 
gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  was  admired  by  Paganini.  There  were 
several  operas  founded  on  the  storv  of  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda.  The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny  (1766), 
Berton  (1803),  Boieldreu  (1808),  Donizetti  (1828). 
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audience."     And  he  might  have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto 
the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered : — 

"Compared  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

The  programme  of  this  entertainment  was  as  follows: — 

i.  OuvErTure Cartellieri* 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  of  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon." 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  from  "Adelasia  Ed  Aleramo" Mayrf 

(Sung  by  Ther.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

4.  Grand  New  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Archduke  Ru- 

dolph by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny  (sic). 

5.  Pousson's  "Esther  Fainting  before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from  "Debora  e  Sisara" Guglielmi% 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni.) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  The  March  from  "Aline,"  Maiseder  (sic) 

(Played  by  Mayseder.) 

8.  Duet  from  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo" Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni.) 

9.  Franz  de  Troyes's  "The  Arrest  of  Haman  by  Command  of  Ahasu- 

erus in  the  Presence  of  Esther." 

* 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote 
that  the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect 
which  the  "noble  production  of  the  mind"  would  otherwise  have  made. 

*  Casimir  Anton  Cartellieri  (1 772-1807),  composer  and  chapel-master  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Liebeshausen. 
t  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.  Mayr  (1763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  December 
26,  1806,  when  Sessi  created  a  part. 

%  "Debora  e  Sisara,"  oratorio  (1794),  by  Pietro  Guglielmi  (1727  (?)-i8o4). 
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As  for  Czerny,  "he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But 
the  correspondent  wished  that  there  were  greater  purity  in  his  perform- 
ance, a  finer  contour. 

The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  arid  each  one  was  repeated. 

One  of  the  first  performances,  if  not  the  first,  in  Boston,  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Germania  on  March  4,  1834.  The  pianist  was  Robert 
Heller.* 

The  concerto  was  called  the  " Emperor/ '  no  doubt,  "from  its  grand 
dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  strong  chord 
for  full  orchestra,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 

The  first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  and  afterward  taken  up  by 

*  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  «by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  N®w 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Munn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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the  clarinets.  The  second  theme  soon  follows,  first  in  E-flat  minor  softly 
and  staccato  by  the  strings,  then  legato  and  in  E-flat  major  by  the  horns. 
It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  pianist  to  extemporize  his  cadenza, 
but  Beethoven  inserted  his  own  with  the  remark,  "Non  si  fa  una 
cadenza  ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente"  (that  is  to  say,  "Do  not  insert 
a  cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately");  and  he  then  went 
so  far  as  to  accompany  with  the  orchestra  the  latter  portion  of  his 
cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  un  poco  mo  to,  in  B  major,  2-2,  is  in  the 
form  of  "quasi -variations,"  developed  chiefly  from  the  theme  given  at 
the  beginning  by  muted  strings.  This  movement  goes,  with  a  sugges- 
tion hinted  by  the  pianoforte  of  the  coming  first  theme  of  the  Rondo, 
into  the  Rondo,  the  Finale,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  6-8.  Both  the  themes 
are  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  developed  elaborately.  The  end 
of  the  coda  is  distinguished  by  a  descending  long  series  of  pianoforte 
chords  which  steadily  diminish  in  force,  while  the  kettledrums  keep 

marking  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 

* 
*  * . 

Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).     He  had 
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improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had 
appeared  at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he 
preferred  to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann 
in  concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
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playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  SterkePs  performance.' '  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive — in  a  word  he  touches  the  heart  more ;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro.' !  And  this  writer  declared  that  the 
pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity, 
delicacy.  Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  ex- 
pression, grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1 799-1 800.  Cherubim  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
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but  full  of  ^spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich  - 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1 800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double- trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased)  rt ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  ' 'far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works" ; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said :  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one  ? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.     In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
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because  the  technic  of  thejcomposer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a 
coarse,  nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  -"No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven :  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 

or  Liszt"? 

* 
*  * 

Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905) : — 

"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (1814.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism." 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 
(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi] 
all  reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their 
fingers." 
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"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl :  "With  respect 
to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode  of 
fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  can- 
not be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111  ?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to   his   companion:     "Cramer,    Cramer,    we    shall   never    be    able    to 

compose  anything  like  that !" 

_ 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
EARLY  CONCERTS  IN  AMERICA,  I. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  (i 731- 1800), 
a  volume  of  338  pages,  large  octavo,  is  published  in  handsome  form 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York.  Mr.  Sonneck,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  published  two  years  ago  "Francis  Hopkinson  and 
James  Lyon"  and  a  "Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American  Music." 
He  has  collected  material  for  a  volume  on  ' '  Early  Opera  in  the  United 
States." 

The  value  of  Mr.  Sonneck's  contributions  to  the  history  of  American 
music  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  For  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation, for  untiring,  well-nigh  incredible  industry  in  research,  for 
systematic  plan  and  clear  presentation  of  facts,  for  sanity  in  the  exer- 
cise of  discrimination,  these  volumes  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
English  literature  pertaining  to  music,  and  they  are  not  surpassed, 
if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  works  which  treat  historically  of  music 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Sonneck  toiled  without  the  cheering  thought  of  attracting  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  general  public.  Only  students  of 
musical  history  will  be  at  once  tempted  to  read  these  volumes,  although 
"Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  abounds  in  entertaining  pages,  in 
pages  that  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  and  life  of  Ameri- 
cans and  those  that  amused  them  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  books  on  music  are  published  yearly  in  various  languages. 
Even  English  and  American  publishers  now  consent  to  include  books 
about  music  and  musicians  in  their  lists.  Composers  now  living  are 
judged  finally  and  put  in  their  respective  places.     Thick  and  heavy 
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volumes  are  written  in  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  Beethoven  and 
other  masters.  Ingenious  essayists  share  with  the  public  the  impres- 
sions made  on  them  by  music  of  Brahms,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Tschaikowsky.  There  are  professional  critics  who  collect  their 
reviews — the  ones  that  "do  them  justice" — and  with  a  sublime  courage 
expose  themselves  to  the  comments  of  succeeding  generations,  careless 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  undoubtedly  change  their  opinions,  as  they 
change  their  skin,  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Schumann's 
Piano  Quintet  he  failed  to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  failure  astonished  him  in  after  years.  Later  he  enjoyed 
the  quintet  and  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  over  it.  Still  later  his  fury 
calmed,  and,  recognizing  the  many  admirable  qualities  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chamber  music,  he  nevertheless  found  grave 
faults  in  it,  so  that  a  performance  of  it  was  almost  painful  to  him. 
"I  had  known  these  faults  for  a  long  time,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
them.  One  grows  amorous  of  works  of  art,  and,  as  long  as  one  loves 
them,  faults  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  or  they  pass  for  excellent 
qualities.  The  love  at  last  dies,  and  the  faults  remain."  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  in  1885  of  these  adventures  of  his  soul.  What  is  his 
opinion  to-day  of  Schumann's  Piano  Quintet? 

There  are  critics  whose  opinions  are  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit  long  after  they  are  dead.  William  Hazlitt's  "View  of  the  English 
Stage"  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  criticisms  published  in  newspapers 
from  1 8 14  to  18 17,  but  the  book  is  still  one  to  be  enjoyed  and  studied. 
We  may  wonder  at  Chorley's  inability  to  appreciate  Schumann  and 
Verdi,  yet  his  writings  should  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  feels  called 
upon  to  talk  wisely  about  music. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Anatole  France.     We  read  his  literary  essays 


GLOVES 

may  be   right  and  not  be 
Fownes,  but  they  can't  be 

FOWNEvS 

and  not  be  right. 
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chiefly  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Anatole  France.  We  may 
never  look  into  Victor  Brochard's  "Les  Sceptiques  Grecs,"  but  the 
book  inspired  the  delightful  article  in  which  France  says:  "I  lived 
happy  years  without  writing.  I  led  a  contemplative  and  solitary  life, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  infinitely  sweet  to  me.  And,  as  I 
studied  nothing,  I  learned  much."  It  is  not  that  we  are  especially 
interested  in  Pyrrho;  but  we  hang  on  the  lips  of  France,  the  gently 
ironical  Pyrrhonist,  when  the  name  of  his  master  prompts  him  to 
inimi table  discussion. 

There  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  writes 
amiably  and  easily  about  the  passing  show.  He  has  opinions,  but, 
unlike  Mr.  Smallweed,  he  is  not  adamant  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  In 
the  volume  of  his  articles,  published  not  long  ago,  he  confides  to  his 
readers  that  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony  does  not  now 
move  and  thrill  him  as  it  did  at  first,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce solemn  judgment  on  Richard  Strauss. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  work  which  the  critic  condemns  sometimes 
will  not  down;  the  work  that  he  lauds  extravagantly  often  passes  and 
is  no  more  heard  by  men.  It  would  be  foolish  for  a  critic  to  revise  the 
published  volume  every  two  years.  To  maintain  opinions  through 
sheer  obstinacy  or  from  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  vacillating, 
changeable  person  would  be  equally  foolish. 

The  lot  of  Mr.  Sonneck  is  more  enviable.  He  is  building  an  enduring 
structure.  It  is  better  to  be  a  drudge  in  the  service  of  history  than  to 
tell  gayly  or  solemnly  a  more  or  less  indifferent  world  why  you  do  not 
like  the  ultra-modern  music  of  the  French  or  why  Richard  Strauss  is 
after  all  not  a  man  of  force.  There  are  few  Hazlitts,  positive  in  criticism ; 
there  are  very  few  Anatole  Frances,  whose  personality  is  enchanting 
though  they  may  write  about  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  the  novels 
of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  or  the  music  of  Max  Reger,  a  wallower  in  the 
counterpoint.  Yet  there  have  been  many  critics  and  there  are  to-day 
many 

Critics  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

Mr.  Sonneck. does  himself  injustice  in  his  preface.  "While  I  have 
taken  pains  to  leave  as  little  dust  as  possible  on  these  pages,  I  fear  that 
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they  lack  that  literary  brilliancy  which  makes,  at  first  reading,  even  a 
poor  book  attractive."  His  "Early  Life  in  America"  is,  as  he  says, 
"a  source-book,"  and  it  is  "cast  in  a  form  peculiar  to  source-books, 
which  necessarily  resemble  mosaics."  Sustained  brilliance  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  An  effort  to  write  in  the  grand  style  would  affect  the 
reader  painfully.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  obliged  to  give  many  statistics,  but 
his  book  is  by  no  means  dry. 

Nor  do  I  purpose  now  to  quote  statistics  or  even  important  facts. 
It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  if  the  earliest  allusion  to  a  public 
concert  in  our  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  to  one 
advertised  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Boston,  December,  1731,  a 
concert  was  given  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  early  as  April,  1732,  and  it 
was  a  benefit  concert.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the  Saint 
Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  founded  in  1762,  a  society  that 
has  existed  for  well-nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let  us  look 
to-day  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  early  concert  life. 

The  child  wonder  was  well  known  in  those  years.  Master  Louis 
Duport  played  violin  pieces  by  Stanitz  and  others.  A  grand  overture 
of  Haydn  for  two  "forte  pianos"  was  played  at  Baltimore  in  1794  by 
Mr.  Vogel  and  a  young  lady  about  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  later 
appeared  Miss  Marianne  d'Hemard, — "little  Marianne,  aged  six 
years,  who  lately  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  given  a 
concert  which  excited  the  admiration  of  her  hearers,  so  much  so  that 
she  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon," — for  there  were  press  agents 
in  those  days.  In  1797  she  was  advertised  as  "only  five  years  old, 
eight  months  from  Paris."  The  children  of  Mr.  Salter  played  at  a 
concert  in  aid  of  their  half -blind  father,  and  in  1800  they  entertained 
the  "humane  and  friendly"  of  Fredericksburg  with  "a  pleasing,  in- 
nocent, and  scientific  species  of  amusement."     There  was  Master  Billy 
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Crump  to,  who  in  1 769  played  the  first  violin  in  trios ;  there  was  Master 
Gehot,  who  shone  in  chamber  music.  In  1799  at  a  concert  in  Philadel- 
phia a  song,  "The  Galley  Slave,"  was  sung  "by  a  young  lady  six  years 
old."  Perhaps  the  first  prodigy  to  appear  in  this  country  was  Master 
Hulett,  "ten  years  old,"  who  sang  in  New  York  in  1773.  Mr.  Van 
Hagen,  Jr.,  eight  years  of  age,  also  sang.  His  father  was  a  wonder: 
he  taught  the  violin,  harpsichord,  viola,  'cello,  German  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  singing,  and  he  also  gave  exhibitions  of  "the  latent 
musicability  of  iron  nails."  In  1799  Mr.  Myler  presented  to  the 
"lovers  of  harmony"  his  musical  children,  "phenomena  of  musical 
abilities,"  a  boy  not  seven  years  old  and  his  sister,  "an  infant  just 
turned  of  four  years."  Miss  Doliver,  a  young  lady  of  nine  years  of  age, 
played  a  piano  sonata  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  ago.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  song,  "Little  Felix  is  your  Name," 
was  sung  here  by  Felix  Pownall,  "a  child  only  four  years  of  age,  being 
his  first  attempt  in  public." 

There  were  others,  as  the  children  of  seven  and  four  years  who 
performed  here  in  1800.  Their  father  ended  his  announcement  by 
saying:  "If  the  children  do  not  perform  what  is  in  the  bills  (marches,, 
airs,  duets,  hornpipes,  etc.),  those  who  come  shall  have  their  money 
back." 

The  musical  family  of  Mr.  Salter  travelled.  In  "New  London,  Conn.,, 
in  1797,  the  boy,  ten  years  old,  fiddled,  the  girl  of  eight  years  sang  and 
played  piano  duets  with  her  brother.  The  concluding  piece  was  a 
'Sea  Engagement,"  representing  two  fleets  engaging,  some  sinking, 
others  blowing  up,  Neptune  drawn  by  two  horses  emerging  from  the 
waves,  old  Charon  in  his  boat,  a  mermaid  and  delphin  (sic) — "between 
the  music  Master  Salter  will  speak  the  three  warnings." 

There  were  all  sorts  of  ingenious  advertisements.  Mr.  Lafar  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  Charleston  (1791).  "Mr.  Lafar,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  has  been  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  attempt  this 
method  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  his  family;  it  is  the  more  pleasing 
to  him,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  generous  public  to  display 
those  sentiments  of  philanthropy  for  which  they  have  always  been 
conspicuous." 
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Mr.  Clifford,  a  play  actor,  had  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  in  Charleston. 
Like  the  majority  of  benefits,  it  was  rather  an  injury  to  him.  Head- 
over-heels  in  debt,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  "wherein  he  hopes  for  their 
patronage,  that  he  may  act  like  a  man  of  principle  and  honor  to  those 
whom  he  may  owe  anything  to,  being  desirous  not  to  leave  Charleston 
with  a  dishonorable  name." 

At  another  concert  in  Charleston  (1798)  "a  variety  of  singing  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  some  gentleman"  was  followed  by  "extracts  from  the 
late  celebrated  oration  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Dessaussure,  Esq." 

Summer  concerts  were  known  in  various  cities.  Mr.  John  Jones 
opened  his  Renelagh  Garden  in  New  York  in  1765.  The  concerts  began 
at  six  p.m.  and  continued  till  nine.  "After  the  concert  a  small  firework 
will  be  play'd  off,  which  will  continue  till  ten."  The  New  Yorkers, 
according  to  Jones,  enjoyed  the  show  in  a  place  which  he  asserted 
"without  exception  to  be  far  the  most  rural  retreat  near  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  artful  insinuations  of  some  ill-minded  people  to  the 
contrary."  The  special  attractions,  as  he  thought,  were  these :  "Draw- 
ing-rooms neatly  fitted  up;  the  very  best  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
mead,  filabubs,  etc.,  with  gammon,  tongues,  alamode  beef,  tarts,  cakes, 
etc.,  and,  on  notice  given,  dinners  or  other  large  entertainments, 
elegantly  provided  as  usual:  strict  regularity  at  all  times  observed, 
and  every  accommodation  studied  to  render  this  undertaking  highly 
agreeable  and  satisfactory,  in  grateful  return  for  the  many  favors  con- 
ferred on  the  public's  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  John  Jones." 

"Filabub?"  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  for  "sillibub"  or 
"sillabub"  with  a  long  s. 

And  how  did  Mrs.  d'Hemard,  the  harp  player,  advertise  in  1795? 
She  announced  publicly  that  she  was  forced  to  give  a  concert  "by 
the  unhappy  circumstances  common  to  all  the  unfortunate  French, 
to  haye  recourse  for  the  means  of  her  sustenance  to  a  talent  which,  in 
happier  times,  would  have  served  only  to  embellish  her  education.". 
She  also  flattered  herself  ' '  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  the 
superiority  of  her  talent  over  those  who  have  performed  on  the  same 
instrument  in  this  country." 

One  more  instance  out  of  many.  A  concert  was  given  in  New  York 
in  1756  "for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow."  "It  is  hoped  lovers  of 
harmony  and  charitable  designs  will  freely  promote  this  undertaking, 
thereby  making  their  recreations  the  means  of  purchasing  blessings 
to  themselves  and  administering  comfort  to  the  afflicted  heart  and 
relief  to  the  distressed."  Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  a  Mr.  Ash's,  "who 
continues  the  business  of  organ  building,   by  whom  gentlemen  and 
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ladies  may  be  furnished  with  that  noble  instrument  in  a  convenient 
time  after  it  is  bespoke." 

Mr.  Sonneck  reprints  the  notice  published  in  tjie  South  Carolina 
Gazette  of  a  concert  that  took  place  at  Charleston,  October  25,  1732, 
the  first  concert  probably  to  which  an  American  newspaper  paid  atten- 
tion :  ' '  On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Salter,  at  which  was  a  fine  appearance  of  good  company.  A  ball  was 
afterwards  opened  by  the  Lord  Forester  and  Miss  Hill."  Mr.  Sonneck 
adds :  ' '  Maybe  it  is  mortifying  to  us  musicians  that  this  first  musical 
criticism  should  have  been  a  bit  of  society  news,  with  special  allusion 
to  the  beau  of  the  town,  Lord  Forester,  but  did  the  New  York  papers 
of  our  own  times  subject  us  to  less  mortification  when  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Wagner's  'Parsifal'  at  New  York  brought  their  society  editors 
into  greater  prominence  than  the  musical?" 

The  early  concerts  were  often  exceedingly  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments. A  ball  usually  followed.  Many  concerts  were  in  reality 
thinly  disguised  theatrical  shows  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  stage.  In  1790  a  concert  was  announced  in  Charleston: 
''During  the  parts  .  .  .  the  famous  Saxon  (would)  have  the  honor  to 
give  a  representation  of  a  dance  upon  wire." 

General  George  Washington  attended  a  benefit  concert  in  Charleston 
in  1 79 1.  What  was  his  criticism  ?.  "Went  to  a  concert  at  the  Exchange, 
at  wch.  there  were  at  least  400  ladies,  the  number  &  appearance  of  wch. 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen." 

There  was  a  musical  authority  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Mr.  Elisha  C.  Dick.  The  name  reminds  us  of  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Mr.  Dick  indorsed  a  harp  player,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  the  following  language:  "I  have  heard  Mrs.  d'Hemard 
perform  upon  the  harp,  and  presuming  my  testimony  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  promote  the  object  of  this  lady  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  expectations  of  those  who 
shall  attend  her  performance  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  d'Hemard's 
judgment,  taste,  and'  execution  upon  the  pedal  harp  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  surpassed  by  any  one." 

In    1765   the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  criticised  a  concert  as  follows: 

OUR  PRICES  ON  PIANOS 

Are  remarkable,  when  quality  is  considered,  and  our  terms  are 
adapted  to  your  requirements.  "The  assortment  is  unrivalled.  We 
say  so,  but  you  can  see  and  hear. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  SHEET  MUSIC 
and  SMALL  INSTRUMENTS 

is  very  complete,  and  we  know  we  can  serve  you  well. 

OUR  TALKING-MACHINE  DEPARTMENT 

Is  worth  your  inspection.  Allow  us  to  open  your  eyes  and  ears  by 
giving  you  a  personal  demonstration.  The  talking-machine  (when 
ifs  a  Victor')  is  neither  a  nuisance  nor  a  toy,  but  a  genuine  repro- 
ducer of  all  that  is  best  in  music  and  elocution. 
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"The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  decorum,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  polite  and  numerous  audience."  What  more  could  have 
been  said  ?     "Thirty  pounds  was  raised." 

Here  is  a  formula  from  another  review  published  in  the  Packet,  a 
formula  familiar  to-day:  "To  go  thro'  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  pieces  and  merits  of  the  performers  is  certainly  unnecessary." 

But  there  were  occasions  that  provoked  enthusiastic  speech,  as  when 
the  Federal  Gazette  (1790)  stated  that  "souls  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  melody  to  its  kindred  skies."  A  few  extracts  from  this  article  are 
worthy  of  quotation :  "In  vain  might  we  attempt  to  express  the  pleasing 
emotions  which  we  experienced  on  this  delightful  occasion.  The  most 
glowing  language  would  but  debate  the  subject.  The  refined  feelings 
of  a  large  and  respectable  audience  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  performers.  The  'heaven-struck'  imagination  was  transported 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality  by  the  grand  overture  with  which 
the  oratorio  commenced.  ...  Of  Mr.  Blagrove  what  shall  we  say  ?  How 
express  the  delightful  sensations  which  his  beautiful  anthems  excited 
in  every  breast  ?  How  describe  the  judicious  exertions  of  his  excel- 
lent voice  ?  We  dare  not  attempt  it.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  without 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  judicious  taste  and  benevolence  of  our 
citizens  who  countenanced  this  delightful  undertaking,  from  the  noblest 
of  motives,  a  benevolent  regard  toward  merit  in  distress." 

The  same  journal  on  another  occasion  said  that  the  boxes  "exhibited 
a  blaze  of  beauty.  The  pit  was  a  display  of  respectable  judges,  and  the 
gallery  was  filled  with  orderly,  well-disposed  citizens,  whose  decency 
of  behavior  deserves  the  greatest  applause." 

The  first  instance  of  discriminative  criticism  quoted  by  Mr.  Sonneck 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  January  22,  1787 :  '  'This  Te  Deum 
(Arnold's),  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  more  musical  and  effecting  than 
the  common,  sing-song,  half-squalling,  half-reading  Te  Deum  usually 
performed  in  the  cathedrals  of  England." 

From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  published  here  in  1798,  we  learn  that 
"The  Bastile,"  by  Dr.  Berkenhead,  was  admirably  played  at  Salem 
"on  an  elegant  harpsichord  belonging  to  a  respectable  family  in  that 
town." 
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Is  Mr.  Sonneck  tender-hearted  even  toward  the  forgotten  dead,  or 
was  the  audience  of  the  early  days  always  a  thankful  public  ? 

Speaking  of  the  subscription  concerts  at  Philadelphia  in  1769  founded 
by  Giovanni  Gualdo,  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "A  glimpse  into  musical 
dictionaries  will  show  that  most  of  the  composers  named  were  not 
mediocrities.  But,  what  counts  more  than  this,  they  were  contem- 
poraries of  Gualdo,  Hopkinson,  and  Penn,  and  just  as  modern  in  those 
days  as  are  now  Brahms,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Richard  Strauss, 
Debussy.  Consequently  the  ready  appreciation  of  foreign  novelties 
by  the  American  public  is  an  inheritance  of  colonial  times,  and  not  the 
result  of  German  immigration  during  the  nineteenth  century." 


ARE  THE   ENGLISH   BECOMING  MORE  MUSICAL? 

BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  SALEEBY. 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 
When  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  modification  of  any  of  the 
characters  of  a  living  species,  the  modern  biologist,  well  assured  that 
acquired  characteristics  are  not  transmitted  by  inheritance,  is  careful 
to  analyse  the  alleged  facts  from  his  own  standpoint.  In  the  case  of 
man,  the  inquiry  is  complicated  by  a  unique  factor,  to  which,  indeed, 
we  owe  an  incalculable  debt.  This  is  the  factor  introduced  by  the 
human,  and  only  human,  power  of  recording  achievement,  so  that  it 
may  be  stored  up  for  future  generations.  Thus  man  has,  in  effect 
and  within  sharp  limits,  evaded  Nature's  denial  to  living  species  of 
the  powers  of  transmitting  acquirements.  Acquirements  are,  in  a 
sense,  transmitted;  else,  for  instance,  neither  could  I  write  nor  the 
reader  read,  unless  we  were  geniuses  so  consummate  as  to  create  these 
arts  for  ourselves.  Upon  this  power  of  recording  and  transmitting 
achievement  extra-biologically — that  is  to  say,  quite  apart  from  and 
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outside  of  the  germ-cell — depends  the  traditional  progress  of  mankind. 
It  has  no  necessary  relation  to  racial  progress,  and  is  quite  compatible 
with  racial  (i.e.,  biological)  decadence,  as  history  proves  at  large. 

If  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  heredity  be  denied,  as  it  must  be,  it 
follows  that  the  sole  factor  of  racial  progress  is  some  form  of  natural 
or  artificial  selection,  individuals  progressive  in  the  character  under 
consideration  being  selected,  as  against  others,  to  perpetuate  the 
species,  and  thereby,  according  to  the  laws  of  heredity,  to  transmit 
their  progressive  characters  to  the  next  generation. 

These  are  some  of  the  preliminary  assumptions  with  which  one  is 
already  furnished  when  there  arises  such  a  question  as  "Are  we 
becoming  more  musical?"  Contemplate  the  Queen's  Hall  any  of  these 
evenings,  and  observe  the  tightly-packed  crowd,  standing  in  what 
is  described,  with  a  pretty  wit,  as  the  "promenade,"  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  which  you  could  not  cut  with  a  knife,  and  listening  intently, 
not  only  to  the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  or  even  the 
austere  grandeurs  of  Brahms,  but  actually  to  new  compositions  of 
vast  length  and  corresponding  tenuity,  but  with  sincerity  at  least. 
As  has  often  been  observed,  this  spectacle  would  have  been  utterly 
incredible  to  our  forefathers,  and  is  probably  not  to  be  matched  any- 
where in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Ergo,  says  the  optimist, 'we 
are  becoming  more  musical. 

This  I  entirely  disbelieve,  simply  because,  knowing  that  we  gain 
nothing  inherently  by  our  fathers'  attendance  at  concerts,  I  am  left 
with  the  factor  of  selection  alone  to  account  for  any  such  racial  change. 
I  should  certainly  not  assert  that  the  liking  for  music  is  without  any 
"survival  value,"  and  may  not  promote  psychical  health,  and  so  tend 
towards  making  its  possessor  favoured  in  the  modern  struggle  for 
existence.     If    musical    faculty   had   never   had    any   survival- value, 
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or  value  for  life,  it  would  never  have  been  evolved,  whether  in  the 
birds  or  in  man.  But,  of  course,  no  one  would  suggest  that  the 
immensely  creditable  contrast  between  present  audiences  and  their 
fathers  was  the  result  of  such  a  selective  process — except  in  a  quite 
infinitesimal  degree.  In  the  substantial  absence  of  this,  and  of  La- 
marckian  inheritance  (by  which  we  could  Us  ten  to  Brahms  because  our 
fathers  listened  to  Costa  and  Balfe,  and  so  enabled  us  to  begin  where 
they  left  off),  it  is  a  necessary  truth  that  we  are  not  becoming  more 
musical — in  the  only  useful  sense  of  the  words. 

What,  then,  is  happening,  the  facts  not  being  in  question?  Is  it 
not  patently  absurd  to  deny  that  we  are  becoming  more  musical  if  we 
listen  raptly  to  Brahms — even  Brahms — whilst  our  fathers  not  merely 
found  him  dull,  but — which  is  far  worse — enthusiastically  worshipped 
trash  as  treasure?  Not  at  all:  an  obvious  and  adequate  explanation 
is  at  hand,  which  conforms  perfectly  with  scientific  fact  and  common 
experience.  A  vital  character,  as  I  have  often  said  here,  is  the  product 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  inherited  potentiality — it  is  no  more — - 
by  the  factor  of  environment:  thus  all  vital  characters  are  products 
of  both  heredity  and  environment — many  controversies  on  this  subject 
being  quite  beside  the  point.  But  it  must  surely  be  the  case,  with  a 
creature  so  complex  as  man,  that  the  utmost  is  never  made  of  his 
inherent  potentialities.  Ideally  environed — or  educated,  in  the  exact 
and  only  adequate  sense  of  the  word — Shakspeare  would  have  been 
a  greater  writer  than  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  that  no  one  is  perfect, 
but  that  no  one  expands  even  as  far  as  his  predestined  limits.  Our 
case  merely  shows  that  the  musical  faculty — which  is  far  less  extensively 
educated  than  the  visual  faculty'and  the  literary  faculty,  for  instance 
- — was  not  developed  in  our  fathers,  whose  potentialities  were  just  as 
good  as  ours.  In  the  absence  of  anything  remotely  approaching 
stringent  "musical  selection"  there  is  no  other  explanation,  nor  is 
any  other  necessary. 

It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the  fact  of  education,  otherwise  conceived, 
is  the  fact  of  "adaptation  to  environment,' -  a  supreme  and  absolutely 
universal  principle  of  all  life  whatsoever.  The  Queen's  Hall  audience 
of  to-night  is  so  adapted  or  educated.  Had  it  never  heard  the  reality 
it  would  be  content  with  imitations  of  music,  as  its  fathers  were:  as 
content  as  the  invalid  soon  becomes  with  his  sick-bed  or  the  many 
with  bad  literature,  the  slave  with  his  chains,  or  the  microbe  with  a 
modified  culture-medium.  All  life  has  some  capacity  for  adaptation, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  for  instance,  is  only  beginning  to  teach  us  the  capacity 
of  that  capacity  in  respect  of  music". 

JOHN    KIMBERLY    MUMFORD 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.     It  is  occasionally  revived  in 

Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had   found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 

*  A  "  com  plain  te":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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nocent,  came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,    disgraceful   condition.     She   turns   from   him.     He   orders   the 
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ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  L,angsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-fiat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
bur  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied."  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize    sharply  his   characters:    Golo  is   any  ordinary 
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villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a' good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1 791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Huttenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868) ;  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 


EVERY    riUSIC=LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERFUL  CRICKET        By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
"  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  A?id  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES    ARE 
Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.     Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.     Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,    Maynard    &    Company,    Publishers,    Boston 
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¥  VIH^1    TUP  Anri>l?  Week  of 
LIKII^     IJlIEjAIKEj  January    6 


Season    of 

Grand    Opera 

In  Italian,  French,    and   German 

By   the 

San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Co. 

HENRY    RUSSELL,    Director 


Third  American  Tour 
First  Time  in  Baltimore 


Chorus  of  55  Orchestra  of  60 

Ballet  of  16 


REPERTOIRE 

Lohengrin  (in  German);  Faust;  Carmen  (in  French); 
Aida;  Don  Giovanni;  Cavalleria;  Gioconda;  Marta;  Pagli- 
acci ;  Traviata ;  Trovatore ;  Rigoletto ;  Don  Pasquale ;  Bar- 
bier  e;  Ugonotti;  Lucia  (in  Italian). 
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V.     The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  ''Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  op£ra-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!   qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT, 


Teacher  of  the 

Art  of  Singing. 

STUDIO,  811  N.  Calvert  Street. 


A.  L,  JUDEFIND. 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  taught. 
2803  Parkwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Will  also  give  lessons  at  student's  home. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 


EDGAR  T,  PAUL 


ROBERT  L  PAUL. 


GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  108  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  G&  P.  'Phone. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Wed?iesdays. 


E.  GUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,    6   NEWBURY   STREET, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Booklet,  "  Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR=  BARITONE. 

Pupil  of   Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus^ 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N,  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto. Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Oheqeeb,  Bass,  All  fouls'  Church,  Roxhury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket.R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 


Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Collages,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists*  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Pho»«,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trbmont  St.,  Bobtow. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
T 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-second  season  in  New  York 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

SECOND    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Usedj!and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,   1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               LoefBer,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H, 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.           Hampe,  C                 Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Hfyt 
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Piano 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  ioth  Street 


Boston  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony  I  KEWY0RK 

^^  t  T  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

\yr^fi^5  Lid  Twenty-second  Season  in  New  York, 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY.  * 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms     .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro. 

II.  Adagio  un  poco  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Schumann  .....         Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  PADEREWSKL 

The  pianoforte  is  a  "Weber. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  tke  symphony. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  vjrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTL  Y adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can   Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 

whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 

for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 

between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play   it.    Only  by 

these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "human  touch"— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 


ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Khrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signals,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner- Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows* 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
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serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated . 

' '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
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The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece.' ' 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.'  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Billow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
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the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  DorfTel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 
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Mr.  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  was  born  on  November  6,  i860,  at 
Kurilowka,  in  the  Russian  government  of  Podolia.  He  studied  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  Warsaw  (1872-78),  the  piano  under  Janotha,  har- 
mony under  Roguski.  In  1876  and  1877  he  gave  concerts  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  from  1879  to  1881  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  school. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Kiel  and 
Urban,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  Vienna  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  In  1887  he  began  his  career  as  a  virtu- 
oso ;  he  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  gave  his  first  concert  in  London 
on  May  9,  1890.     His  exploits  after  this  are  known  to  all. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  opera,  "Manru"  (produced 
at  Dresden,  May  29,  1901;  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  14,  1902;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15, 
1902);  a  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  17;  a  "Polish 
Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13; 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  His  symphony  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. Among  his  latest  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  a 
set  of  Variations  and  Fugue  for  pianoforte,  Op.  23.  The  latter  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Stojowski,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  January  23,  1907,  in  New  York. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Paderewski  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  "Paderewski  and  his  Art"  (New  York,  1895),  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig,  "I.  J.  Paderewski"  (Leipsic,  s.  d.),  though  the  latter  is  an 
"appreciation"  rather  than  a  biography. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  at  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  December  5,  1891  (Paderewski's  Concerto 
in  A  minor — this  was  his  first  appearance  in  Boston;  the  concerto  was 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  March  14,  1891,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States);  January  28,  1893  (Paderewski's 
Concerto  in  A  minor);  December  23,  1899  (Beethoven's  Concerto,  No. 
5,  in  E-flat  major);  April  22,  1905  (Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  inF 
minor). 

He  has  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  December  9,  1891  (Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Fantasia).  At  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892,  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  At  his  own  concert 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19,  1895,  ne  played 
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(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202.  Chambre  des  D£put£s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  and  his  own  Polish  Fantasia.  At 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  9,  1896,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  E.  Goldstein,  he  played  his  own  Polish  Fan- 
tasia and  solo  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Chopin.  At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  30,  1905, 
he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat,  No.  5,  and  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A-flat  major,  Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Etude  in  G-flat  major,  and  Polo- 
naise in  A-flat  major. 

He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  30,  1896,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  B-flat  major  and  Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
A  major.  He  also  played  with  the  Adamowskis  a  quartet  by  Brahms, 
as  some  say  on  February  26,  1892,  but  newspapers  of  that  month  said 
nothing  about  the  concert.     I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  date. 

Recitals  in  Boston:  1891,  December  7,  8,  23,  28,  29. 

1892,  February  23,  24,  25,  27,  March  22. 

1893,  January  4,  12,  21,  February  11,  March  23,  April  1. 

1895,  November  23,  30. 

1896,  April  4. 

1899,  December  27,  30. 
1902,  February  19,  March  3. 
1905,  April  1. 
1907,  November  5. 


Concerto  No.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  wrote  this  concerto  in  1809  at  Vienna.  The  town  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  May  12  to  October  14.  Other  works 
of  the  year  were  the  String  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  74,  the  Sonata  in  E- 
flat,  Op.  8 1  a,  Sonata,  F-sharp  major,  Op.  78,  a  march  for  a  military 
band,  some  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs.  And  it  was  in  1809  that 
Joseph  Haydn  died. 

The  autograph  bears  this  inscription:  "Klavier  Konzert  1809  von 
L/vBthvn."  The  concerto  was  published  in  February,  181 1,  and  the 
title  read  as  follows:  "Grand  concerto  pour  le  Pianoforte  avec  accom- 
pagnement  de  l'orchestre  compose*  et  dedie  a  Son  Altesse  Imperiale 
Roudolphe  Archi-Duc  d'Autriche,  etc.,  par  L,.  v.  Beethoven  CEuv.  73." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  public  performance  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Leipsic  on  November  28,  181 1.  The  pianist  was  Friedrich 
Schneider.*  The  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  described  the  concerto  as 
"without  doubt  one  of  the  most  original,  imaginative,  effective,  but 
most  difficult  of  all  existing  concertos."  Schneider,  it  seems,  played 
"with  soul"  as  well  as  force,  and  the  orchestra  accompanied  remark- 
ably, for  "it  respected  and  admired  composer,  composition  and 
pianist." 

*  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Schneider,  organist,  pianist,  composer,  teacher  (1786-1853).     He  was  busy 
as  organist,  pianist,  and  conductor  at  Leipsic  from  1807  to  182 1,  when  he  settled  at  Dessau,  where  he  died. 
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The  first  performance  with  which  Beethoven  was  concerned  was  at 
Vienna  on  February  12,  181 2,  when  Karl  Czerny  (1 791-1857)  was  the 
pianist.  The  occasion  was  a  singular  sort  of  entertainment.  Theodor 
Korner,  who  had  been  a  looker-on  in  Vienna  only  a  short  time,  wrote 
home  on  February  15:  "Wednesday  there  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Charitable  Society  of  Noble  Ladies  *  a  concert  and  a  representation 
of  three  pictures  after  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes,  as  Goethe  describes 
them  in  his  'Elective  Affinities.'  A  new  concerto  by  Beethoven  for  the 
pianoforte  did  not  succeed."  Castelli's  Thalia  gave  as  the  reason  of 
this  failure  the  unwillingness  of  Beethoven,  "full  of  proud  self-confi- 
dence," to  write  for  the  crowd.  "He  can  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  one  cannot  reckon  on  their  being 
in  a  majority  at  such  an  affair."  Thayer  moralizes  on  this  statement. 
"The  trills  of  MissSessif  and  Mr.  SiboniJ  and  Mayseder's  Variations 

♦The  title  of  this  society  was  "  Gesellschaft  adelicher  Frauen  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Niitzlichen." 
t  There  were  four  distinguished  sisters  by  the  name  of  Sessi.  Marianne  (i  776-1847)  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous,  and  she  was  applauded  in  many  cities,  although  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don in  181 5,  and  wrote:  "The first  woman,  Sessi,  was  somewhat  of  a  singer,  with  whom,  though  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  it  was  equally  so  to  be  pleased."  The  ■oboist  Parke  admitted  that  her  voice  was  "clear  and 
powerful,  its  compass  was  extensive,  and  her  style  tasteful;  but  she  sang  without  expression."  Marianne 
married  a  rich  grocer  named  Natorp.  Imperatrice  (1 784-1808)  married  an  army  officer,  Baron  von  Natorp, 
brother  of  the  grocer.  Caroline  sang  at  Naples.  Anna  Maria(i  790-1864)  began  her  career  at  Vienna  about 
181 1,  and  afterward  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Neumann- Sessi.  This  debutante  was  probably  Maria  Theresa 
Sessi.  She  was  of  another  family,  and  began  her  career  at  Parma  in  1805;  and  on  December  26  of  that  year 
she  appeared  at  La  Scala,  Milan.  She  went  to  Vienna,  afterward  to  cities  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  from 
1835  to  1837  she  sang  again  in  Italy,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 

%  Giuseppe  Siboni,  celebrated  tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1782.    He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  opera 
house  in  Prague.     He  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1839. 


PADEREWSKI'S  CHOICE 

♦  ♦    of  Pianos   is  .  . 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE    WEBER    PIANO    COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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on  the  March  from  'Aline'*  were  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the 
audience."  And  he  might  have  added  with  reference  to  this  concerto 
the  line  of  Burns,  slightly  altered : — 

"Compar'd  with  this,  Italian  trills  are  tame." 

The  programme  of  this  entertainment  was  as  follows: — 

i.  OuvErTure Cartellieri^ 

2.  Raphael's  "Queen  of  Sheba  doing  Homage  to  King  Solomon." 

3.  Scene  and  Aria  from  "Adelasia  Ed  Aleramo" Mayr% 

(Sung  by  Ther.  Sessi,  her  first  appearance.) 

4.  Grand  New  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  Archduke  Ru- 

dolph by  Louis  van  Beethoven,  played  by  Carl  Cserny  (sic). 

5.  Pousson's  "Esther  Fainting  before  King  Ahasuerus." 

6.  Aria  from  "Debora  E  Sisara" Guglielmi% 

(Sung  by  Mr.  Siboni.) 

7.  Variations  for  Violin  on  The  March  from  "Aline,"  Maiseder  (sic) 

(Played  by  Mayseder.) 

8.  Duet  from  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo" Mayr 

(Sung  by  Sessi  and  Siboni.) 

9.  Franz  de  Troyes's  "The  Arrest  of  Haman  by  Command  of  Ahasu- 

erus in  the  Presence  of  Esther." 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik  Zeitung  wrote 
that  the  extravagant  length  of  the  concerto  diminished  the  total  effect 
which  the  "noble  production  of  the  mind"  would  otherwise  have  made. 
As  for  Czerny,  "he  played  with  much  accuracy  and  fluency,  and  showed 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties."  But 
the  correspondent  wished  that  there  were  greater  purity  in  his  perform- 
ance, a  finer  contour. 

The  tableaux  pleased  mightily,  and  each  one  was  repeated. 

One  of  the  first  performances,  if  not  the  first,  in  Boston,  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Germania  on  March  4,  1854.  The  pianist  was  Robert 
Heller.  || 

The  concerto  was  called  the  "Emperor,"  no  doubt,  "from  its  grand 
dimensions  and  intrinsic  splendor."  The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  B-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  strong  chord 
for  full  orchestra,  which  is  followed  by  a  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument. 

The  first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  and  afterward  taken  up  by 

*  Joseph  Mayseder,  violinist  and  composer(i  789-1863),  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  he  died  there  He  seldom 
gave  concerts,  and  he  never  went  on  tours;  yet,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  was  admired  by  Paganini.  There  were 
several  operas  founded  on  the  story  of  Aline,  Queen  of  Golconda.  The  most  famous  were  by  Monsigny  (1766), 
Berton  (1803),  Boieldieu  (1808),  Donizetti  (1828). 

t  Casimir  Anton  Cartellieri  (1 772-1807),  composer  and  chapel-master  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  at  Liebeshausen. 

%  "Adelasia  ed  Aleramo,"  opera  by  G.  S.Mayr  (1 763-1845),  was  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  December 
26,  1806,  when  Sessi  created  a  part. 

§  "Debora  e  Sisara,"  oratorio  (1794),  by  Pietro  Guglielmi  (1727  (?)-i8o4). 

II  Robert  Palmer,  known  as  Robert  Heller,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  in  1833.  He  studied  music, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won  a  scholarship  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London.  Fascinated  by  the 
performances  of  Robert  Houdin,  he  dropped  music  to  become  a  magician,  and  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September,  1852.  Some  say  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Chinese  Gardens  as  a 
Frenchman;  others,  that  his  first  appearance  was  at  the  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y.  He  met  with  no  success, 
and  he  then  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  taught  the  piano  and  served  as  a  church  organist.  He  married 
one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Kieckhoffer,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker,  and  at  once  went  back  to  magic.  In  New 
York  he  opened  Heller's  Hall,  and  was  eminently  successful.  He  then  went  to  London,  opened  Poole's 
.  Theatre,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York  in  1875.  He  had  given  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  Australia  and  India. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  28,  1878.  His  name  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  magicians.  His  tricks 
of  "second  sight"  for  a  long  time  perplexed  the  most  skilful  of  his  colleagues.  And  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  electricity  as  a  confederate.  In  his  will  he  instructed  his  executors  to  destroy  all  his  apparatus.  For  a 
long  and  interesting  explanation  of  his  "second  sight"  tricks,  see  "Magic,"  by  A.  A.  Hopkins  (Mmnn  &  Co., 
New  York,  1897). 
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the  clarinets.  The  second  theme  soon  follows,  first  in  E-flat  minor  softly 
and  staccato  by  the  strings,  then  legato  and  in  E-flat  major  by  the  horns. 
It  was  usual  at  that  time  for  the  pianist  to  extemporize  his  cadenza, 
but  Beethoven  inserted  his  own  with  the  remark,  "Non  si  fa  una 
cadenza  ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente"  (that  is  to  say,  "Do  not  insert 
a  cadenza,  but  attack  the  following  immediately");  and  he  then  went 
so  far  as  to  accompany  with  the  orchestra  the  latter  portion  of  his 
cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  un  poco  mo  to,  in  B  major,  2-2,  is  in  the 
form  of  "quasi-variations,"  developed  chiefly  from  the  theme  given  at 
the  beginning  by  muted  strings.  This  movement  goes,  with  a  sugges- 
tion hinted  by  the  pianoforte  of  the  coming  first  theme  of  the  Rondo, 
into  the  Rondo,  the  Finale,  Allegro,  in  E-flat,  6-8.  Both  the  themes 
are  announced  by  the  pianoforte  and  developed  elaborately.  The  end 
of  the  coda  is  distinguished  by  a  descending  long  series  of  pianoforte 
chords  which  steadily  diminish  in  force,  while  the  kettledrums  keep 
marking  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme. 

* 
*  * 

Karl  Czerny  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  pianoforte 
when  it  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Vienna.  Why  did  not  the 
composer  play  it  ?  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  city  as  a  pianist 
when  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major  (March  29,  1795).  He  had 
improvised  there  privately  in  1787,  and  for  some  years  he  was  esteemed 
in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  rather  than  composer.  We  find  him  playing  his 
Concerto  in  G  major  and  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Fantasia  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  in  December,  1808,  thirty  years  after  he  had 
appeared  at  Cologne  as  an  infant  phenomenon.  But  after  that  he 
preferred  to  let  his  pupils  interpret  his  works,  the  Baroness  Ertmann 
in  concerts  of  a  private  nature  and  Czerny  in  public  concerts. 

Some  years  ago  Franz  Kullak  wrote  a  series  of  introductory  chapters 
to  his  excellent  edition  of  Beethoven's  concertos  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  One  of  these  chapters,  devoted  to  consideration  of  Beet- 
hoven as  a  pianist  was  Englished,  in  connection  with  Kullak's  essay 
on  the  Execution  of  the  Trill,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Baker,  and  published 
in  1 90 1  by  G.  Schirmer,  of  New  York. 

WISSNER 

GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 

PIANOS 

Main  Warerooms,  Wissner  Hall,  Fulton  Street 
11      -1  l.     r  and  Flatbush  Avenue 

Used  by  Eminent 

Artists  BROOKLYN 

NEW  YORK : 

96  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  \ 5th  Street 
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Beethoven  at  a  tender  age  was  urged  to  severe  piano  practice.  One 
of  his  teachers  said  of  him  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  ' '  He  plays  the 
pianoforte  with  vigor  and  in  a  finished  manner."  When  Beethoven, 
about  seventeen  years  old,  met  Mozart,  he  complained  that,  although 
he  took  lessons  from  him, — probably  in  composition, — Mozart  never 
played  to  him.  Later  he  heard  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaver  Sterkel 
(1750-18 1 7),  then  one  of  the  foremost  pianists  in  all  Germany.  "Beet- 
hoven, who  had  never  before  heard  an  illustrious  pianist,  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fine  shadings  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument;  his  own 
playing  was  rough  and  hard."  Nevertheless,  he  played  his  variations 
on  "Vieni  Amore"  (composed  about  1790),  "also  a  great  many  other 
pieces  not  less  difficult,  and,  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  his  hearers,  in 
precise  and  perfect  imitation  of  the  elegant  styles  which  had  impressed 
him  in  Sterkel's  performance."  Another  wrote  of  him  in  comparison 
with  Vogler:  Beethoven  is,  "aside  from  his  dexterity,  more  eloquent, 
imposing,  expressive — in  a  word  he  touches  the  heart  more;  he  is  there- 
fore as  fine  in  Adagio  as  in  Allegro."  And  this  writer  declared  that  the 
pianist  had  struck  out  a  new  path. 

Mozart  had  delighted  by  his  clearness,  roundness,  tranquillity, 
delicacy.  Beethoven  surprised  the  Viennese  by  his  vigor,  fiery  ex- 
pression, grandeur. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact :  "As  Beethoven's  creative  genius  continually 
sought  greater  and  loftier  tasks,  his  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
technic  appears  to  have  relaxed." 

And  then  his  deafness  increased. 

J.  B.  Cramer,  himself  a  great  pianist,  the  only  pianist  praised  by 
Beethoven,  said  of  his  friendly  rival,  "All  in  all,  Beethoven  was,  if  not 
the  greatest,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  pianists  I 
have  ever  heard."  He  heard  him  in  1799-1800.  Cherubini  heard  him 
five  years  later,  and  characterized  his  performance  as  "rough."  de- 
menti described  it  as  "little  cultivated,  not  seldom  violent,  like  himself, 
but  full  of  spirit."  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  his  style  was  admi- 
rable, his  technique  adequate,  and  his  touch  too  violent.  When  he 
played  his  G  major  Concerto  at  the  famous  performance  in  1808,  Reich  - 
ardt  bore  witness  that  he  played  "with  astounding  cleverness  in  the 
fastest  possible  tempi.  The  Adagio,  a  masterly  movement  of  beauti- 
fully developed  song,  he  sang  on  his  instrument  with  a  deep,  melancholy 
feeling  that  thrilled  me." 

Czerny,  the  teacher  of  Liszt,  was  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  said  of  his 
master  (1 800-1 805)  that  no  one  rivalled  him  in  the  swiftness  of  his  scales, 
in  double- trills;  that  his  attitude  was  calm  and  refined,  "without  the 
slightest  gesticulation  (except  bending  over  as  his  deafness  increased)  " ; 
that  he  pedalled  a  great  deal,  '  'far  more  than  is  indicated  in  his  works  " ; 
that  his  titanic  force  was  too  much  for  the  instruments  of  the  period. 

Ries,  another  pupil,  said :  "As  a  rule,  he  played  his  compositions  most 
eccentrically;  however,  he  usually  kept  strict  time,  though  he  would 
occasionally  hurry  somewhat  the  tempo." 

Nisle  wrote:  "As  a  player  he  is,  to  be  sure,  inferior  to  many  others 
in  elegance  and  technical  accomplishments ;  and,  as  he  was  hard  of  hear- 
ing, he  played  rather  loud;  but  one  lost  sight  of  his  defects  when  the 
master  disclosed  the  depths  of  his  soul." 

Here  surely  are  opinions  at  variance.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  them  came  to  us  through  the  speech  of  several,  and  that  in  some 
instances  the  original  speech  was  the  recollection  of  a  man  who  heard 
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Beethoven  years  before  he  was  questioned  about  him.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Busoni  was  praised  by  certain  persons  for  his  delicacy; 
by  others  he  was  reproached  for  his  violence.  And  which  opinion  was 
the  true  one  ? 

There  is  always  interest  in  speculation  concerning  a  composer's  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  works.  In  some  instances  the  composition  suffers 
because  the  technic  of  the  composer-pianist  is  inadequate.  Thus 
Brahms — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge — in  the  eighties  was  a 
coarse,  nerve-rasping  pianist. 

To-day  you  often  hear  a  pianist  reproached  for  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  "No,  his  performance  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Beet- 
hoven,"— a  beautiful  phrase,  like  that  other  phrase,  "The  chronometer 
of  God  never  errs,"  which  in  Mark  Twain's  story  passed  as  beautiful 
until  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  ask,  "What  is  the  chronometer  of 
God?" 

If  Beethoven  should  play  his  sonatas  to  us  now  in  Boston,  would  not 
some  one  complain  of  his  lack  of  temperament?  and  might  not  some 
one  say,  from  force  of  habit:  "He  is  an  interesting  pianist,  but  he 
should  not  attempt  to  play  Beethoven :  he  had  better  stick  to  Chopin 
or  Liszt"? 

*  * 
Let  us  see  what  Beethoven  himself  said  about  pianoforte  music  and 
pianists.  We  quote  from  the  excellent  little  book,  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  F.  Kerst,  translated  and  edited  with  additional  notes  by  H.  B. 
Krehbiel  (New  York,  1905) : — 
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"It  has  always  been  known  that  the  greatest  pianoforte  players 
were  also  the  greatest  composers;  but  how  did  they  play?  Not  like 
the  pianists  of  to-day,  who  prance  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with 
passages  in  which  they  have  exercised  themselves — putsch,  putsch, 
putsch; — what  does  that  mean?  Nothing.  When  the  true  piano- 
forte virtuosi  played,  it  was  always  something  homogeneous,  an  entity ; 
it  could  be  transcribed  and  then  it  appeared  as  a  well-thought-out 
work.     That  is  pianoforte  playing;    the  other  is  nothing!"     (1814.) 

"Candidly  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Allegri  di  bravura  and  such,  since 
they  do  nothing  but  promote  mechanism.' ' 

"The  great  pianists  have  nothing  but  technique  and  affectation." 
(1817.) 

"As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  [pianoforte  virtuosi] 
all  reason  and  feeling  are  generally  lost  in  the  nimbleness  of  their 
fingers/ ' 

"These  pianoforte  players  have  their  coteries,  which  they  often 
join;   there  they  are  praised  continually, — and  there's  an  end  of  art!" 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  long  time  yet  before  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  play  at  all." 

He  said  to  Czerny,  who  was  teaching  his  nephew  Karl :  "With  respect 
to  his  playing  with  you,  when  he  has  acquired  the  proper  mode  of 
fingering  and  plays  in  time  and  plays  the  notes  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness, only  then  direct  his  attention  to  the  matter  of  interpretation; 
and  when  he  has  got  thus  far  do  not  stop  him  for  little  mistakes,  but 
point  them  out  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Although  I  have  myself  given 
very  little  instruction,  I  have  always  followed  this  method,  which 
quickly  makes  musicians,  and  that,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  art." 

"Always  place  the  hands  at  the  keyboard  so  that  the  fingers  can- 
not be  raised  higher  than  it  is  necessary;  only  in  this  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  singing  tone." 

"The  solo  sonatas  [Op.  109-111  ?]  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  also  the 
last  music  that  I  composed  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  and  always  will 
be  an  unsatisfactory  instrument.  I  shall  hereafter  follow  the  example 
of  my  grand  master,  Handel,  and  write  every  year  only  an  oratorio 
and  a  concerto  for  some  string  or  wind  instrument,  provided  I  shall 
have  finished  my  tenth  symphony  (C  minor)  and  Requiem." 

"God  knows  why  it  is  that  my  pianoforte  music  always  makes  the 
worst  impression  on  me,  especially  when  it  is  played  badly." 

Having  heard  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  at  a  concert,  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion:  "Cramer,  Cramer,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
compose  anything  like  that!" 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried  ;  Widemann,  Golo. 
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As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him ;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

*  * 
The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Bmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier ;    but  there  were  Complaints  * 

*  A  "complainte  ":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  dcploration." 
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founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 

and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.     Golo 
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puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  K-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood -wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.     Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
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with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.    There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 


*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i,  1866. 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
bur  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied."  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Aboard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868) ;  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

*** 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  ope>a-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
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Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  D6sir6  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cr£mieux  and  Tr£feu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  tie  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Prot6ger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  anx  mauvais  garf ons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr6mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie"  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aim6e  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aim6e  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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SECOND  MATINEE, 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7, 


AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Boehe 


"  Taormina,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  9 
First  time  in  New  York 


Reznicek 


Adagio  and  Scherzo-finale  from  Symphonic  Suite  in 
E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra 

First  time  in  New  York 


Rubinstein    . 


I.     Moderate 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
Ill      Allegro  assai. 


Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  70 


Chabrier 


Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  PADEREWSKL 

m 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 
There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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"Taormina,"  a  Tone  Poem  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Op.  9. 

Ernst  Boehe 

(Born  at  Munich,  December  27,  1880;  now  living  there.) 

The  name  of  Ernst  Boehe  first  appeared  on  a  programme  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  when  his  "Ulysses'  Departure  and  Ship- 
wreck" was  performed  in  Boston,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  at  a  concert 
given  on  March  3,  1906.  This  composition  was  the  first  episode  from 
"The  Voyages  of  Ulysses,"  Op.  6.  The  other  episodes  of  the  cycle  are 
entitled  "Circe's  Island,"  "Nausicaa's  Lament,"  "Ulysses'  Home- 
coming." 

"Taormina:  Tondichtung"  was  begun  by  Boehe,  September  4, 
1905,  and  completed  March  7,  1906.  It  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Music  Society  of  Essen  in  that  city  toward  the 
end  of  1906.  Since  then  it  has  been  played  in  other  cities,  as  in  Munich 
and  Glasgow. 

Boehe  publishes  no  argument,  no  motto,  on  a  fly-leaf  of  his  score. 
There  is  a  picture  of  Taormina,  the  Sicilian  town  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Tauromenium ;  the  town  on  the  eastern  shore  and  with  the  superb 
view  of  hills  and  sea  and  iEtna ;  the  town  that  knew  in  turn  the  rule 
of  Dionysius,  Carthaginians,  Saracens  led  by  Ibrahmim-ibn-Ahmed, 
Normans,  and  still  later  French  invaders ;  the  town  with  the  famous 
theatre  of  Greek  origin,  which  was  destroyed  but  restored  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  later  partially  destroyed,  not  by  the  Saracens  as  a 
tablet  states,  but  by  the  Duke  di  Santo  Stefano  in  the  wish  to  decorate 
his  palace,  and  now  partially  restored. 

It  has  been  said  that  Boehe's  "idea"  in  composing  this  symphonic 
poem  was  not  unlike  that  of  Elgar's  in  the  overture,  "In  the  South": 
"to  suggest  the  joy  of  living  in  a  balmy  climate  under  sunny  skies, 
and  amid  surroundings  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  vie  in  interest 
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with  the  remains  and  recollections  of  the  great  past  of  an  enchanting 
country";  that  there  was  also  the  thought  of  the  "drums  and  tramp- 
lings  of  three  conquests," — to  quote  the  magnificent  phrase  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  I  find  no  warrant  whatever,  either  in  any  communi- 
cation from  the  composer  or  in  the  music  itself,  for  this  statement. 
There  is  the  picture  of  the  town,  and  that  is  all  Boehe  has  to  say 
about  his  music.  The  hearer,  whether  he  has  seen  or  has  not  seen 
Taormina,  is  left  to  himself.     As  Walt  Whitman  sang : — 

"All  music  is  what  awakes  from  you,  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  instruments." 

* 

"Taormina,"  dedicated  to  Boehe's  "dear  wife,"  was  published  in  1906. 
It  is  scored  for  four  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  deep  side-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
glockenspiel,  tamtam,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins, 
twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos,  eight  double-basses,  two  harps,  and  four 
deep-voiced  bells  (D-flat,  A-flat,  B-flat,  G-flat)  behind  the  scenes. 

The  poem  opens  Andante  religioso,  4-4.  A  Gregorian  choral  melody 
is  sung  in  rather  free  rhythm  by  oboe  and  clarinet  against  violins 
(divided),  some  sustaining,  some  with,  recurring  harmonics.  The 
opening  melody  is  that  of  the  hymn,  "Ave,  maris  Stella." 

Ave,  maris  stella, 
Dei  Mater  alma 
Atque  semper  Virgo 
Felix  coeli  porta. 

Remy  de  Gourmont,  in  that  golden  book,  "Le  Latin  Mystique:  Les 
Poetes  de  l'Antiphonaire  et  la  Symbolique  au  Moyen  Age,"  to  which 
Huysmans  contributed  a  preface,  says  that  the  hymn,  "Ave,  maris 
stella,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  hymns  conceived  according  to  the  plan  that 
the  quantity  should  not  be  determined  by  the  morphology  of  the  syl- 
lable, but  by  the  necessity  of  the  rhythm.  "It  should  belong  to  the 
tenth  century;  perhaps  it  is  still  older.  Regularly,  every  odd  syllable 
should  be  long,  and  every  even  one  short;  but  the  poet  freed  himself 
from  this  care,  being  sure  that  the  rhythm  would  mark  sufficiently  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  When  this  hymn  is  sung,  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  put  vocal  stress  on  the  syllables  one,  three,  five;  to  diminish 
on  two,  four,  six,  to  stop  the  breath  almost  brusquely,  and  to  let  tone 
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die  away  as  in  a  swoon.  But  this  theory  is  purely  ideal,  for  the  'Ave, 
maris  Stella'  is  usually  sung  as  if  all  the  syllables  were  long;  only  the 
Benedictine  nuns  have  preserved  a  musical  liturgy  with  such  delicate 
gradations  as  to  embellish  this  song  of  love  with  all  its  plaintive  glory 
as  a  halo.  Oh!  '  L,a  clere  voiz  plaisant  et  bele ! '  Oh!  the  words,  'Plus 
douces  que  sons  de  citoles!'  .  .  .  This  ode  is  no  longer  a  hymn.  The 
abandonment  of  the  traditional  metre  should  give  to  it  the  name  of 
'prose'  or  of  'regular  sequence';  but  in  the  liturgy  it  remains  a  hymn, 
the  title  'prose'  being  reserved  for  tropes  sung  at  the  mass  before  the 
Gospel — although  there  are  some  exceptions." 

Poco  adagio:  there  is  a  change  of  mood.  An  expressive  theme 
appears,  bass  clarinet  and  'cellos.  Much  is  made  of  this  theme  here- 
after. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  mood  and  tempo,  and  again  a 
poco  adagio  section  with  the  expressive  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  it  is  sung  fortissimo  by  the  violins.  The  climax  leads  to  Tempo  I. 
(Andante  religioso).  Wood- wind  instruments  have  an  ecclesiastical 
song.  Thus  do  Gregorian  chants  and  worldly  music  vie  with  each 
other  throughout  these  pages.  Andante  cantabile,  4-4:  the  solo 
violin  has  a  long-breathed,  expressive  cantilena,  which  is  developed 
elaborately  and  with  constantly  increasing  intensity,  until  there  comes 
a  section,  Grandioso,  in  which  the  theme,  announced  "nobile"  by 
wind  instruments,  is  given  finally  to  the  full  orchestra.  The  Andante 
religioso  again  appears  with  ecclesiastical  chant.  A  dirge  follows, 
Tempo  di  marcia  funebre,  ma  non  troppo  lento.  An  agitated  climax 
precedes  the  reappearance  of  the  cantilena  sung  before  by  the  solo 
violin.  A  development  of  the  various  thematic  material  brings  about 
the  return  of  the  Grandioso  section.  As  the  end  approaches,  bells  are 
heard,  as  from  afar.  They  grow  fainter  and  fainter.  Tempo  primo: 
the  church  song  is  heard  while  the  bells  are  dying. 

*  * 
It  was  intended  that  Boehe,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  should  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  As  a  lad,  he  studied 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Dr.  Rudolf  Louis.  He  left  the  Gym- 
nasium in  1900,  and  determined  to  be  a  musician.  He  studied  under 
Ludwig  Thuille,  and  in  the  winter  of  1 901-1902  several  of  his  songs — 
two  with  orchestral  accompaniment — were  sung  in  Munich,  Frankfort, 
and  Berlin.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
Ulysses  cycle:  Op.  1,  Five  Songs  for  voice  and  pianoforte;  Op.  2, 
"Tiefe  Schatten"  (Theodor  Storm),  cycle  for  middle  voice  and  piano- 
forte; Op.  3,  "Landung"  (R.  Dehmel)  and  "Stille  der  Nacht"  (Gott- 
fried Keller),  for  voice  and  orchestra;  Op.  4,  Six  Songs  for  voice  and 
pianoforte;  Op.  5,  Two  Songs  for  baritone  and  pianoforte. 
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Adagio  and  Scherzo-finale  from  the  Symphonic  Suite  in  E  minor. 

Emil  Nicolaus  Freiherr  von  Reznicek 

(Born  at  Vienna,  May  4,  1861 ;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

This  suite  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1883. 
It  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  an  overture,  is  omitted  at  this 
concert. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  3-4,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  strings.  It  begins,  Sehr  ruhig,  aber 
nicht  schleppend  (very  quietly,  but  without  dragging),  with  a  gentle 
theme  for  divided  and  muted  violoncellos.  This  theme  is  elaborated. 
A  contrasting  motive,  "with  great  fire  and  energy"  E  major,  9-8, 
is  announced  by  violins  and  oboes.  The  tempo  is  afterward  changed 
to  the  first,  but  somewhat  hurried  (3-4).  The  pace  is  increased  con- 
stantly. There  is  again  a  return  to  the  initial  tempo,  and  the  first  theme, 
modified,  embellished,  is  heard  again.  The  second  motive  is  reintro- 
duced, there  is  a  crescendo,  there  is  a  return  to  the  mood  of  the  opening 
measures,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

The  Scherzo-finale,  Sehr  rasch  und  erregt  (very  fast  and  agitated),  3-4, 
is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings.  It  opens  with  a  capriciously 
rhythmed  theme,  given  at  first  to  muted  violas,  afterward  to  violins 
and  violas  and  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  counter  legato 
theme  for  strings.  A  contrasting  section  follows  with  a  broad,  sus- 
tained, expressive  theme  for  the  violins.  There  is  still  another  section, 
much  quieter,  with  motive  for  first  bassoon  and  violas.  The  scherzo 
is  built  on  this  thematic  material,  and  ends  in  E  major. 
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The  name  of  Reznicek  was  first  made  known  to  a  Boston  audience 
by  the  overture  to  "Donna  Diana,"  which  was  played  here  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  7,  1895,  Mr.  Paur 
conductor.     The  opera,  "Donna  Diana,"  made  the  composer  famous. 

Reznicek' s  father  was  in  the  Austrian  army,  a  lieutenant  field 
marshal.  His  mother  was  born  Princess  Clarissa  Ghika,  and  she  was 
of  a  family  that  once  ruled  in  Roumania.  Emil  studied  law  at  Graz, 
but  he  decided  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  studied  music,  first  at  Graz 
with  Dr.  Mayer,  whose  pseudonym  was  W.  A.  Remy,  afterward  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  with  Reinecke  and  Jadassohn.  Leaving  Leipsic, 
he  was  in  turn  opera  conductor  at  Zurich,  Stettin,  Mayence,  Jena, 
Bokum.  He  lived  seven  years  in  Prague  as  a  composer,  though  for 
two  years  and  a  half  he  was  conductor  of  a  military  band.  He  then 
went  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  court  conductor,  and  for  three  years 
(1896-99)  he  held  the  same  position  at  Mannheim.  After  a  short 
sojourn  in  Wiesbaden  he  made  Berlin  his  dwelling-place  in  1901.  In 
Berlin  he  established  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  the  "Orchestra 
Chamber  Concerts"  for  the  purpose  of  performing  "intimate"  works 
which  are  not  played  effectively  by  modern  full  orchestras.  He  has 
also  for  some  time  conducted  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Warsaw ;  he  led 
in  Warsaw,  October  15,  1907,  the  first  performance  in  Polish  of  Richard 
Strauss's  "Salome."  He  has  conducted  orchestral  concerts  in  various 
cities,  and  he  was  invited  to  conduct  concerts  in  London  the  fifth  and 
the  twelfth  of  this  month.*  In  Berlin  he  taught  theory  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatory. 

Reznicek  composed  the  music  to  these  operas:  "Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,"  in  four  acts,  text  by  the  composer  after  Schiller's  drama, 
Prague,  June  19,  1887 ;  "Satanella,"  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer, 
Prague,  May  13,  1888;  "Emerich  Fortunat,"  in  three  acts,  text  by  the 
composer  and  Ed.  von  Dubsky,  Prague,  November  11,  1889.  These 
three  operas  interested  Angelo  Neumann,  who  was  then  manager  of 
the  German  Landestheater.     But  Reznicek's  fame,  as  I  have  said,  was 

*  Reznicek  conducted  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  November  5,  at  a  concert  given  by  Vivian  Hamilton.  He 
conducted  his  own  "  Ironic  "  Symphony  and  also  a  symphony  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  discovered  re- 
cently by  him  in  the  Berlin  Library.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described  Reznicek,  the  conductor,  as  "straight- 
forward, but  otherwise  rather  characterless." 
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established  by  his  "Donna  Diana,"  in  three  acts,  which  was  produced 
at  Prague,  December  16,  1894.  The  text  was  based  on  C.  A.  West's 
German  version  of  Moreto's  comedy, ' '  El  Desden  con  el  desden. ' '  *  West 
in  his  version  incorporated  several  points  taken  from  Gozzi's  "La 
Principessa  filosofa."  The  English  version  acted  in  Boston  by  Mme. 
Modjeska  and  her  company  followed  West's  in  all  important  particulars. 
Reznicek's  opera  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  performed 
in  forty-three  opera  houses.  His  latest  opera,  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
a  folk  opera  in  two  parts  and  a  postlude,  after  Johann  Fischart's 
"Eulenspiegel  Reimensweiss,"  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe,  January  12, 
1902.  Mrs.  Mottl  impersonated  Gertrudis;  Bussard,  Eulenspiegel. 
Mr.  Mottl  conducted.  The  three  sections  are  entitled  "Youthful 
Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel's 
Death."  In  this  version  Eulenspiegel,  after  his  boisterous  fun,  after 
his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapacious  knights, 
dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he  recognizes 
among  the  angels  his  wife,  Gertrudis,  who  assures  him  he  will  never 
be  forgotten  on  earth.  This  opera  has  also  been  performed  at  Mann- 
heim and  Berlin. 

Reznicek  has  composed  two  symphonies,  one,  the  "Tragic,"  in  D 
minor  (1903),  the  other,  the  "Ironic,"  in  B-flat  major;  two  symphonic 
suites  for  full  orchestra,  one  in  E  minor,  the  other  in  D  major;  two 
string  quartets  (C  minor  and  C-sharp  minor,  1 906) ;  a  Requiem  for 
Schmeykal,  for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ  (brought  out  by  Felix 
Weingartner  in  Berlin);  a  "Comedy"  overture,  an  "Idyllic"  over- 
ture, 1903;  a  mass  in  F  major  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra; 
a  Night-piece  for  violoncello  and  orchestra;  a  Serenade  for  strings; 
a  Capriccio  for  violin  and  orchestra ;  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C-sharp 
minor  for  full  orchestra  (1907);  "Ruhm  und  Ewigkeit,"  four  songs 
(after  Nietzsche's  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  1904);  three  folk-songs 
with  small  orchestra, — "Der  traurige  Garten,"  "Gedankenstille," 
"Schwimm  hin,  Ringelein, "  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn " ;  and 
many  songs  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  of  which  the  three  "Gesange 
eines  Vagabunden"  (by  Martin  Drescher,  from  Hans  Ostwald's  "Lieder 
aus  dem  Rinnstein")  are  perhaps  the  most  striking. 

♦Augustin  Moreto  Y  Cabana  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1618.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1669.  After  studying 
law  be  wrote  for  the  theatre,  and  at  last  took  orders.  The  comedy  mentioned  above  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  Lope  de  Vega's  comedy,  "Los  Milagros  del  Desprecio."  Moliere  borrowed  from  Moreto's  comedy 
for  his  "Princesse  d'Elide,"  produced  in  1664  at  Paris  with  music  by  Lulli.  A  heroic  ballet,  "La  Princesse 
d'Elide,"  text  by  the  Abbe*  Pellegrin,  music  by  Villeneuve,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  July  20,  1728. 
Moreto's  comedy  was  published  at  Valencia  in  1676. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;  died  November 

20,  1 894,  at  Peterhof .) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebst  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

I.  Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.  This  movement  has  been  praised  by 
commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 

*"A11  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830, 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "  Anton  Rubinstein ,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  (Edinbur gh,  1 889) . 

t  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1000. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalesi  (1826-1904),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  1871, 
when  she  was  assisted  by  her  mother. 
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exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage-work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood- wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.     The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
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The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood -wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  JosefTy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Gninfeld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  11,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carrerio,  February  20,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  February 
24,  1906. 

It  has  also  been  played  here  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 

1877;  on  other  occasions. 

* 

*  * 

RUBINSTEIN'S  HAND. 
(From  The  Musician,  London,  November  17,  1897.) 

When  Rubinstein  died,  almost  the  first  thought  of  his  friends  was  to 
obtain  casts  of  his  face  and  hands.  That  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
celebrated  Russian  physician,  Professor  K.  Rauchfuss,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rubinstein's,  went  in  person  to  fetch  the  sculptor  Botta,  and 
the  casts  were  struck  only  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  great  artist. 
They  proved  very  successful,  and  a  few  months  later  a  number  of  copies 
were  reproduced  in  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  stearine,  and  wax,  which  gave  the  effect  of  pale  yellow  ivory. 

A  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire — the  celebrated 
violinist  Auer — sent  one  of  these  casts  to  a  musical  friend  in  Berlin. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel,*  afterwards  wrote  an  article,  "In 
Memory  of  Rubinstein,"  in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight  of  this  cast.  He 
finds  in  the  form  of  Rubinstein's  hand  a  refutation  of  all  the  theories 
of  palmistry. 

"Rubinstein's  hand!"    exclaims  Zabel;    "how  often  have  we  mar- 

*  Zabel  wrote  "Anton  Rubinstein:  Ein  Kiinstlerleben  ■  (Leipsic,  1892),  an  unsatisfactory  biography  in 
all  respects. — P.H. 
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veiled  at  it  when  it  has  poured  out  upon  the  keys  a  torrent  of  feeling 
and  fancy,  flowing  straight  from  their  well-spring — the  heart  and  the 
brain  of  the  artist;  or  when  these  fingers  have  expressed  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  the  emotional  life !  And  yet  his  fingers  seem  made  for 
anything  rather  than  piano  playing,  and  are  far  more  suited  for  grasping 
and  holding  heavy  objects  than  for  artistic  employ ment." 

Then  Mr.  Zabel  indulges  in  some  chiromantic  speculations.  "The 
character  of  each  individual,"  he  continues,  "is  reflected  in  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  which  result  from  his  occupation  or 
profession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  artist,  whose  fingers  give 
refinement  and  life  to  the  material  in  which  he  works.' '  Palmistry 
distinguishes  four  types  of  hands :  the  elementary,  the  mobile,  the  sensi- 
tive, and,  lastly,  the  musical  or  harmonious.  The  first,  according  to  the 
art  historian,  Moriz  Carriere,  is  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  coarse 
and  fleshy.  The  palm  is  large,  the  fingers  short  and  thick.  It  generally 
goes  with  a  poorly-developed  skull  and  represents  the  stolidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  people.  "The  mind  which  guides  this  hand  thinks 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  devoid  of  any  great  capacity  for  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  but  is  temperate  and  active."  The  mobile  hand  possesses 
strong  bones  and  muscles;  this  type  is  ascribed  in  particular  to  the 
Romans.  The  sensitive  hand  is  most  frequently  found  in  women,  in 
people  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  artists.  Finally,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "the  ideal  hand  can  only  be  found  in  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  who  has  both  feeling  and  will,  intellect  and  imagination;  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  art."  In 
such  a  hand  the  palm  will  be  long  rather  than  wide,  and  traced  with 
simple  and  broad  lines;  the  fingers  long,  slight,  and  tapering  at  the 
ends;  the  thumb  of  medium  size.* 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  Rubinstein's  hand  to  any  one  of  these  four 
classes.  "Here,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Zabel,  "we  have  no  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  harmony  of  soul.  The  hand  is  formed  of  unusually  strong 
bones,  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  so  wide  as  to  be  almost  square.  .  .  .  The 
first  impression  it  offers  is  certainly  not  that  of  highly-developed  emo- 
tional tendencies,  but  of  physical  strength.  The  general  form  of  this 
hand  reminds  me  rather  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  ennobled  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  original  characteristics  and  adapted  for  seizing 
and  hugging  its  prey.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  power  and 
the  great  length  of  the  little  finger.  Rubinstein  used  to  say  that  with  ■ 
a  single  pressure  of  this  finger  on  the  keys  he  could  break  the  piano  as 
with  a  hammer." 

The  upper  side  of  Rubinstein's  hand  corresponded  in  some  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  mobile  hand.  The  palm  was  full  of  prom- 
inences and  depressions,  and  the  lines  traced  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  made  with  some  pointed  instrument;   while,  as  though  in  mock- 

*  Moriz  Carriere's  authorities  on  palmistry  appear  to  be  d'Arpentigny  and  Carus.  D'Arpentigny  dis- 
tinguishes seven  types  of  hands:  the  Elementary,  or  large-palmed;  the  Necessary,  or  spatulate;  the  Artistic, 
or  conical;  the  Useful,  or  squared;  the  Philosophical,  or  knotted;  the  Psychic,  or  pointed;  and  the  Mixed 
hands. 

D'Arpentigny,  speaking  of  Liszt's  hands,  says: — 

"They  are  very  large  [i.e.,  finish  in  execution];  his  fingers  are  very  prominently  jointed  [i.e.,  precision]; 
his  external  phalanges  present  a  highly  developed  spatulation, — here  we  have  the  power  by  which  he  takes  by 
storm  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  him.  .  .  .  His  ringers  fly  over  the  keyboard,  and  one  thinks  involuntarily 
of  the  tramp  of  an  army.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  it  seems  as  if  a  tempest  howled  across  the  desert  whilst  his  fingers 
thrash  the  ivory  keys  like  a  downpour  of  living  hail.  We  realise  then  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  powers 
of  entrancing  us,  for  his  fingers  have  the  power  of  a  whole  orchestra;  but,  ardent  and  impetuous  as  he  is,  he 
never  loses  his  self-possession,  for  his  hand  is  not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mechanician,  and,  by  a  natural  development,  that  of  a  metaphysician,  i.e.,  of  a  man  whose  genius 
is  more  pre-arranged  than  spontaneous  in  its  exhibition,  or  a  man  more  clever  than  passionate,  and  with 
more  intelligence  than  soui." 
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ery  of  Fate,  the  line  of  life  is  so  strong  that  Rubinstein  ought  to  have 
had  at  least  another  twenty  years. 

In  face  of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Zabel,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  quasi-scientific  theories  of  the  professors  of  palmistry? 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Zabel  makes  one  very  curious  mis- 
take. "It  is  a  characteristic  detail,"  he  says,  "that  Rubinstein,  when 
ordering  a  cast  of  his  hand  to  be  taken,  did  not  hold  it  straight,  but 
kept  it  in  a  bent  position,  as  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  keys  when 
playing."  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Rubinstein  did 
not  order  this  cast,  which  was  only  taken  some  hours  after  his  death ; 
but,  in  view  of  this  characteristic  pose,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hand,  after  death,  spontaneously  assumed  the  position 
which  was  habitual  during  life.* 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrikr 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841:   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

*  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  is  also  an  excellent  pianist,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  conclu- 
sive. He  says:  "The  probability  is  that  the  casts  were  taken  a  few  hours  after  death,  before  rigor  set  in,  when 
the  hand,  if  turned  over,  would  fall  more  or  less  placidly  into  the  piano-playing  position.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this." 


EVERY    riUSIC-LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERPUL  CRICKET       By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
M  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

PS     OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguefia  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance/ ' 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two 
of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and 
chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with 
castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter 
of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you 
repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  generally 
accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have  been  sung 
with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have  been 

*  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.     These   coplas  are   sometimes   rudely  satirical.     For  ex- 
ample:   "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota*  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 

The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 
Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 
dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.     When  all  had  taken 

♦Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid,"  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth: — 

Anita.     Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Paque? 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois! 
Araqtjil.     Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.     J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos  .  .  . 
Araquil,.     Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeux! 

Anita.     Le  soir  .  .  . 
Araquil.     Bile  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours. 

The  Malaguefla,  with  the  Rondena,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga,  but 
Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguefias,"  as  "very 
bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 

♦"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "  La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Galte,  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert -hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations  *  •,  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Caf6  Flamenco 
vras  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thie*ry.    The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier :  "  '  Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  OW  Oik! 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Oik,  olb! 

"The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  B#ston, 
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DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  RING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS, 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Watekhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
"Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Watekhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Cheqi  er,  Bass,  All  fouls'  Church,  Boxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket ,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.   HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  College*,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,. 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE        -       -       BROOKLYN 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-I908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

ftagramm?  of  % 
SECOND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  NOTES   BY    PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 


of  the  following  famous  conductors : 

Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Wendling,  Carl, 

Concert-master. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Roth,  O. 
Kuntz,  D. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


First  Violins. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Trumpets. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

CONTRA-BASSOON. 

Helleberg,  J. 


Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Percussion. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 


Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 


Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE       MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BOStOn  BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

A  Third  Ave.  and  Schet met hot n  St*, 

Symphony  S         Brooklyn. 

Orchestra 


Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

Twentieth  Season  in  Brooklyn* 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor, 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven         .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral/ '  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Rubinstein        .         .         .    Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  70 
I.     Moderato. 
II.     Moderato  assai. 
III.     Allegro  assai. 

Chabrier  .         .         .         .         .         .     "  Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 

Mr.  PADEREWSKI. 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Weber. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano, 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  wrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTL  Y adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can  Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 

whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 

for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 

between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play   it.    Only  by 

these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "human  touch"— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral/'  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Bora  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — '  'Sinfonia  pastorale  " — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido/'  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
pecuniary  result. 

*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  39, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (Tk  e 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonktinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  USE 


f  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUJLTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY,  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD  G  H 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

T[  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to   the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 
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Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  i8i5to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
*  'Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
'  'dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.     She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 


A  New  Volume 

of  the 


MDSIC  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY 


ARTHUR   ELSON 

Music    Club   Programs 

from   All   Nations 

Musical  clubs,  classes,  and  every  ex- 
ecutant who  wishes  material  for  recital 
programs  will  find  use  for  this  book, 
which  is  unique  in  that  it  furnishes 
under  one  cover  what  the  student  has 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  collate  from  a 
number  of  books.  Each  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  national  school  of  music. 
Programs  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
various  chapters,  and  questions  are 
added  which  can  be  used  for  study  in 
classes.  The  programs  are  in  three 
grades,— easy,  medium,  and  difficult, 
—  and  include  music  for  the  piano, 
violin,  "and  voice.  The  book,  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.  ..'...'. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Note. —  The  Music  Students'  Library  is  a 
series  of  educational  text-books  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  student  and  cover- 
ing every  essential  branch  of  musical  instruc- 
tion. A  booklet  of  all  volumes  free  on  request. 
These  books  are  bound  in  neat,  serviceable 
cloth.  Copies  of  any  will  be  sent  with  return 
privilege  to  those  with  no  accounts  upon  receip 
of  price,  which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less 
postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 

OLIVER    DITSON    COMPANY,   BOSTON 

FOB    SALE    AT    ALL    MUSIC    STORES 


Arthur  Elson 


in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added :  ' '  Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin.' ' 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty -four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half -friendly, 
half -ironical  manner. 


*  * 


The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second.  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 
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Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

*  * 

Ries  tells  us  that  Beethoven  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of  "musical 
painting,"  even  in  the  two  oratorios  of  Haydn,  whose  musical  talent  he 
fully  appreciated;  but  that  Beethoven  often  thought  of  a  set  and 
appointed  argument  when  he  composed.  Beethoven  especially  dis- 
claims any  attempt  at  "painting"  in  this  symphony:  yet  one 
enthusiastic  analyst  finds  in  the  music  the  adventures  of  some  honest 
citizen  of  a  little  town — we  believe  he  locates  it  in  Bavaria — who  takes 
his  wife  and  children  with  him  for  a  holiday;  another  hears  in  a 
pantheistic  trance  "all  the  voices  of  nature."  William  Gardiner  in 
1832  made  this  singular  remark, — singular  for  the  period:  "Beethoven, 
in  his  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  has  given  us  the  warm  hum  of  the  insects 
by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook;  and,  as  our  musical  enterprise 
enlarges,  noises  will  be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  modern  orchestra 
that  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our  grand  performances." 

Ambros  wrote  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry"  :  "After  all, 
the  very  superscriptions  'Sinfonia  eroica/  'Sinfonia  pastorale,'  point  to 
a  profound  individuality  of  the  art  work,  which  is  by  no  means  deducible 
from  the  mere  play  of  the  tones  with  forms.  It  has  as  yet  not  occurred 
to  anybody  to  find  the  '  Heroic '  Symphony  not  heroic  and  the  •  Pastoral ' 
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Symphony  not  pastoral,  but  it  surely  would  have  called  forth  contra- 
diction on  all  sides  if  the  title-pages  of  both  works  had  been  accidentally 
interchanged.  He  that  denies  any  other  content  of  music  than  mere 
tone-forms  set  in  motion  has  no  right  whatever  to  join  in  this  con- 
tradiction. There  is  no  heroic  arabesque,  no  heroic  kaleidoscopic 
picture,  no  heroic  triangle  or  quadrangle."  Hanslick  has  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  title  "Heroic,"  and  Rubinstein  argued  at  length 
against  that  title.  Rubinstein  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
programme  "to  be  divined,"  and  against  the  programme  determined 
in  advance.  "I  believe  that  a  composer  puts  into  his  work  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  soul,  a  programme,  but  with  the  firm  belief  that  the 
performer  and  the  hearer  will  know  how  to  understand  it.  He  often 
gives  to  his  work  a  general  title  as  an  indication;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  for  no  one  can  pretend  to  express  by  speech  all  the  details 
of  a  thought.  I  do  not  understand  programme-music  as  a  deliberate 
imitation,  with  the  aid  of  sounds,  of  certain  things  or  certain  events. 
Such  imitation  is  admissible  only  in  the  naive  and  the  comic.  The 
'Pastorale'  in  Western  music  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  simple 
country  life,  jolly,  awkward,  rather  rude;  and  this  is  expressed  by  a 
fifth  held  on  the  tonic  of  the  bass.  The  imitation  in  music  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  etc.,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naivetes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  is  admitted  into  art,  as  the 
imitation  of  a  cuckoo,  the  twittering  of  birds,  etc.  Beethoven's 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  these  imitations,  portrays  only  the 
mood  of  the  villager  and  nature ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  programme-music 
in  the  most  logical  acceptation  of  the  term." 

* 
*  * 

Programme-music  has  in  a  certain  sense  existed  from  the  early  days 
of  music.  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  in  his  "Programme  Music  in  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  begins  with  the  vocal  compositions  of  Jonnequin, 
Gombert,  Josquin  Depres,  and  others.  "It  was  the  French  school  of 
clavecinists,  culminating  in  Francois  Couperin,  that  achieved  the 
first  artistically  satisfactory  results  in  programme  music."  And  Niecks 
quotes  titles  from  preceding  French  lutenists,  from   Dennis  Gaultier, 
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for  example.  Gaultier  died  about  1660-70.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  strange  achievements,  as  Dittersdorf's  Symphonies, 
illustrative  of  certain  stories  told  by  Ovid, — "Actaeon,"  "Phaeton," 
etc., — with  elaborate  analyses  by  J.  T.  Hermes.  The  pamphlet  of 
Hermes  was  recently  reprinted.  There  were  both  serious  and  humorous 
attempts.  Thus  Johann  Kuhnau,  who  wrote  "Bible"  sonatas,  tells  of 
a  sonata  he  once  heard  which  was  entitled  "La  Medica."  "After  an 
illustration  of  the  whines  of  the  patient  and  of  his  relations,  the  running 
after  the  doctor,  the  pouring  out  of  sorrow,  there  finally  came  a  jig, 
with  the  motto :  'The  patient  is  progressing  favorably,  but  has  not  quite 
recovered  his  health.' " 

Still  funnier  is  the  serious  symphonic  poem  by  Villa,  "The  Vision  of 
Brother  Martin"  (Madrid,  March,  1900),  "a  Psychological  Study  of 
Luther,  his  Doubts  and  his  Plans  for  Reform." 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Major  A.  D.  Hermann  Hutter  of  Nuremberg, 
with  his  "Bismarck"  Symphony  (1901)  in  four  movements:  "Ex  ungue 
leonem;  Patriae  inserviendo  consumor;  Oderint  dum  metuant;  Per  aspera 
ad  astra"? 

And  has  not  Hans  Huber  written  a  "Bocklin"  Symphony,  in  which 
certain  pictures  of  the  imaginative  Swiss  painter  are  translated  into 
music,  and  Stanford  a  symphony  on  pictures  by  Watts? 

Yet  we  once  smiled  at  Steibelt's  "Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture, 
describing  the  Victory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan," 
with  its  programme  from  "Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  advice  from  Captain  Trollope"  to  "Acclamation  of  the 
populace,  'God  save  the  King/" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  speech  of  Cabaner, 
as  qUoted  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "To  portray  silence  in  music,  I  should 
need  three  brass  bands." 

*  * 

The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New 
York,  1905),  may  well  be  quoted  here: — 

"I  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  follow 
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its  lines."  This  was  said  in  1815  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 
"Pastoral."  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  frequently  thought  of  an 
object  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  at  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  about  petty  things  of  the  sort." 

"The  description  of  a  picture  belongs  to  the  field  of  painting;  in  this 
the  poet  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  terri- 
tory is  not  so  restricted  as  mine  in  this  respect,  though  mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  is  not  easily 
reached." 

"Carried  too  far,  all  delineation  in  instrumental  music  loses  in 
efficiency."     This  remark  is  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "  Pastoral." 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  wander  among  bushes  and  herbs, 
under  trees  and  over  rocks;  no  man  can  love. the  country  as  I  love  it. 
Woods,  trees,  and  rocks  send  back  the  echo  that  man  desires." 

"O  God!  send  your  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comfort  your 
moody  thoughts  touching  that  which  must  be."  To  the  "Immortal 
Beloved." 

"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me :  '  Holy !  holy ! '  Who  can 
give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods?  Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods!"     (July,  1814). 

"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 

there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 

Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there."     (In  the 

fall  of  1 81 7  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 

* 
*  * 
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It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggiq  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cel'os,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 

*  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  sjiould  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
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strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.     This 

theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 

given  out  three  times.     This  exposition  is  elaborate.     After  the  climax 

a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.     There  is  a  short 

transition  passage,   which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 

foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.     The  second  theme  enters, 

B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.     The  rest  of  the  movement  is 

hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 

before. 

It    may    here    be    said    that    some    programme-makers    give    five 

movements   to   this   symphony.     They   make   the   thunder-storm   an 

independent  movement.     Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 

beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 

,  * 
•*  * 

One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic}; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published   this  Macedonian    appeal:  "The  Academy 


PADEREWSKI'S   CHOICE 

♦  ♦    of  Pianos   is  ♦  . 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE    WEBER    PIANO    COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right- 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  1815, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest'  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  of  L,eipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 


Mr.  Ignaz  Jan  PadkrBwski  was  born  on  November  6,  i860,  at 
Kurilowka,  in  the  Russian' government  of  Podolia.  He  studied  at  the 
Musical  Institute,  Warsaw  (1872-78),  the  piano  under  Janotha,  har- 
mony under  Roguski.  In  1876  and  1877  he  gave  concerts  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  and  from  1879  to  1881  he  taught  at  the  Warsaw  school. 
In  1883  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  with  Kiel  and 
Urban,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  Vienna  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  of 
Leschetitzki.  He  taught  for  a  while  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.     In  1887  he  began  his  career  as  a  virtu- 

The   Berlitz  School   of  Languages 

BROOKLYN,  73  COURT  STREET 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  POpera 

Newark,  Scheuer  Building  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

Washington,  723  14th  Street,  N.W.  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal ;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904,  grand 
prize;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"L'ELOGE  DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE" 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202.  Chambre  des  D£put£s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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oso ;  he  played  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  gave  his  first  concert  in  London 
on  May  9,  1890.     His  exploits  after  this  are  known  to  all. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  an  opera,  "Manru"  (produced 
at  Dresden,  May  29,  1901 ;  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  14,  1902;  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  March  15, 
1902);  a  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  17;  a  "Polish 
Fantasia,"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  19;  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  13; 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs.  His  symphony  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. Among  his  latest  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  a 
set  of  Variations  and  Fugue  for  pianoforte,  Op.  23.  The  latter  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Stojowski,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Paderewski,  January  23,  1907,  in  New  York. 

Biographies  of  Mr.  Paderewski  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  "Paderewski  and  his  Art"  (New  York,  1895),  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Nossig,  "I.  J.  Paderewski"  (Leipsic,  s.  d.),  though  the  latter  is  an 
"appreciation"  rather  than  a  biography. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  played  at  regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston:  December  5,  1891  (Paderewski's  Concerto 
in  A  minor — this  was  his  first  appearance  in  Boston ;  the  concerto  was 
played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Julia  Rive-King  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  Concert,  March  14,  1891,  and  this  was  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States);  January  28,  1893  (Paderewski's 
Concerto  in  A  minor);  December  23,  1899  (Beethoven's  Concerto,  No. 
5,  in  E-flat  major);  April  22,  1905  (Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  inF 
minor) . 

He  has  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  December  9,  1891  (Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Fantasia).  At  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  March  2,  1892,  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  and  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  At  his  own  concert 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19,  1895,  he  played 
Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  F  minor,  and  his  own  Polish  Fantasia.  At 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  9,  1896,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  E.  Goldstein,  he  played  his  own  Polish  Fan- 
tasia and  solo  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Chopin.*  At  a  concert  in  aid  of  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  30,  1905, 
he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E-flat,  No.  5,  and  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A-flat  major,  Mazurka  in  B  minor,  Etude  in  G-flat  major,  and  Polo- 
naise in  A-flat  major. 


Virgil  Gordon  Piano  School 

15  Cast  31st  Street,  New  York 

Public  playing  a  specialty.     Normal  courses  for  teachers 

VIRGILGORDON,    Director 

Prospectus  on  application 
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He  played  in  Boston  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  March  30,  1896,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  B-flat  major  and  Brahms's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
A  major.  He  also  played  with  the  Adamowskis  a  quartet  by  Brahms, 
as  some  say  on  February  26,  1892,  but  newspapers  of  that  month  said 
nothing  about  the  concert.     I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  date. 

Recitals  in  Boston:   1891,  December  7,  8,  23,  28,  29. 

1892,  February  23,  24,  25,  27,  March  22. 

J893,  January  4,  12,  21,  February  11,  March  23,  April  1. 

1895,  November  23,  30. 

1896,  April  4. 

1899,  December  27,  30. 
1902,  February  19,  March  3. 
1905,  April  1. 
1907,  November^. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte;,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  70. 

Anton  Rubinstein 

(Born  at  Wechwotinez,  near  Jassy,  Russia,  November  28,*  1829;  died  November 

20,  1894,  at  Peterhof.) 

This  concerto,  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  David,  was  published  in  1866, 
and  it  was  played  by  Rubinstein  during  his  extended  European  concert 
tour  in  1867.  In  London  the  concerto  raised  a  storm  of  abuse,  and  the 
concerto  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser"  were  classed  together  as 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible  works. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert 
in  Music  Hall  on  December  2,  1871.  Marie  Krebst  was  the  pianist. 
Rubinstein  played  it  here  at  his  first  concert  on  October  14,  1872. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  horns,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

I.     Moderato,  D  minor,  2-2.     This  movement  has  been  praised  by 

♦"All  music  dictionaries  and  biographical  notices  give  Rubinstein's  birth  erroneously,  and  this  is  more  or 
less  the  fault  of  the  master  himself,  who  for  years  past  has  been  keeping  his  birthdays  on  the  thirtieth  (eigh- 
teenth) of  November,  instead  of  on  the  twenty-eighth  (sixteenth),  as  the  register  in  the  village  of  Wechwotinez 
has  it,  and  giving  invariably,  till  some  months  ago,  when  he  himself  first  discovered  his  error,  the  year  1830, 
instead  of  the  year  1829,  as  that  of  his  birth." — "Anton  Rubinstein,"  by  Alexander  McArthur  (Edinburgh,iSSg) . 

t  Marie  (Mary)  Krebs,  pianist,  was  born  December  5,  1851,  at  Dresden,  where  she  died  June  27,  1000. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Karl  August  Krebs  (1804-80),  director,  composer,  and  pianist,  and  Aloysia  Krebs- 
Michalcsi  (1826-1904),  a  once  celebrated  opera  singer  at  Hamburg  and  Dresden.  The  father,  whose  real 
name  was  Miedcke,  was  the  court  opera  conductor  at  Dresden  from  1850  till  1872,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  he  was  Marie's  teacher.  She  travelled  extensively  as  a  virtuoso,  then  made  Dresden  her  dwelling- 
place  and  married  a  man  named  Brenning.  She  gave  her  first  pianoforte  recital  in  Boston  on  March  28,  1871, 
when  she  was  assisted  bv  her  mother. 

Peabody   Conservatory  of  Music 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Mount  Vernon  Place  and  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Preparatory  Department.  May  Garrettson  Evans,  Superin- 
tendent, 23  and  25  East  Mount  Vernon  Place. 

The  Peabody  offers  advantages  which  make  it  a  Great  Music  Cen- 
tre, unsurpassed  by  any  other  Conservatory  in  the  Country. 

Faculty  of  sixty  European  and  American  Masters,  including  Pro- 
fessors Boise,  Brockway,  Goodwin,  Heimendahl,  Hulsteyn, 
Hutcheson,  Minetti,  Phillips,  Wad,  Wirtz,  etc. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  and  Teachers'  Certificates.  Circulars 
mailed  on  request. 
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commentators  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  compact,  concise  form. 
Wind  instruments,  accompanied  by  'cellos  and  double-basses,  begin  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  full  orchestra  until 
the  pianoforte  enters  with  a  short  and  fiery  cadenza  and  gives  out  the 
first  theme  with  a  call  from  trumpets  and  horns  between  the  phrases. 
The  pianoforte  proceeds  to  the  first  subsidiary  theme,  which  it  develops 
with  the  orchestra,  and  then  passes  to  the  second  theme,  a  motive  of 
an  expressive  nature  (F  major),  which  leads  to  a  quieter  conclusion 
theme  for  strings  and  pianoforte  together. 

The  free  fantasia  is  a  rather  long  section  of  this  movement.  The 
third  section  does  not  begin  in  an  orthodox  fashion,  with  a  return  of 
the  first  theme :  it  begins  with  the  passage-work  in  the  development  of 
the  first  subsidiary.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  B-flat  major.  The 
pianoforte  develops  as  before,  and  the  clarinet  and  the  flute  have 
counter-phrases.  The  conclusion  theme  (B-flat  major)  follows  in  its 
former  shape,  and  is  followed  by  a  free  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  theme  is  given  out  sonorously  in  D  minor  by  the  full  orchestra, 
while  the  pianoforte  has  ornamental  octaves.  There  is  a  long  coda, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  subsidiary  theme. 

II.  Moderato  assai  in  F  major,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a 
sustained  note  for  the  horn,  while  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments 
play  alternate  harmonies  which  lead  from  D  minor  to  F  major.  All 
this  is  by  way  of  introduction.  The  cantabile  first  theme  is  played  by 
the  pianoforte  alone;  the  orchestra  has  a  few  connecting  measures 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  melody.  This  theme  is 
repeated  with  an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  arpeggios  are  divided 
between  the  pianoforte  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  the  strings 
furnish  a  harmonic  background.  The  second  theme  is  more  animated. 
The  transitional  measures  (D  minor  to  F  major)  are  heard  again,  and 
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the  first  theme  is  played  by  the  clarinet,  with  full  harmony  in  the  rest 
of  the  wood- wind  and  with  arpeggio  embroidery  for  the  pianoforte. 
There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  D  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  is  in  rondo  form. 
After  introductory  measures  in  D  minor  there  is  a  sudden  modulation, 
and  the  pianoforte  announces,  unaccompanied,  the  first  theme,  which 
is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  orchestra  and  then  developed  by  it  and  the 
solo  instrument.  There  is  a  fleet  second  theme,  which  is  developed  by 
the  pianoforte  against  occasional  accompanying  figures  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  again  repeated  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  quieter  third  theme  for 
the  pianoforte.  This  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument  and  later  by 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  orchestra.  Bits  of  the  first  theme  are  heard  from 
the  latter,  and  then  the  first  theme  is  again  given  to  the  pianoforte 
and  repeated  by  the  orchestra.  The  second  theme  returns,  and  the 
rest  of  the  movement  consists  in  further  development  of  the  three 
themes. 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  H.  G.  Tucker,  February  10,  1883;  Louis  Maas, 
February  7,  1885;  Rafael  Joseffy,  March  6,  1886;  Mary  Obrion,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1888;  Alfred  Griinfeld,  October  31,  1891;  Fanny  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  March  11,  1893;  Mrs.  Ernest  Lent,  December  15,  1894;  Teresa 
Carreno,  February  2b,  1897;  Mark  Hambourg,  November  4,  1899; 
Josef  Hofmann,  November  30,  1901;  Ernest  Hutcheson,  .  February 
24,  1906. 

It  has  also  been  played  here  by  Ignaz  Paderewski  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  9,  1891;  Josef  Hof- 
mann at  a  Theodore  Thomas  concert,  March  26,  1898;  Carlyle  Peter- 
silea  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  15, 

1877;  on  other  occasions. 

* 

*  * 

RUBINSTEIN'S  HAND. 
(From  The  Musician,  London,  November  17,  1897.) 
When  Rubinstein  died,  almost  the  first  thought  of  his  friends  was  to 
obtain  casts  of  his  face  and  hands.     That  no  time  might  be  lost,  the 
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celebrated  Russian  physician,  Professor  K.  Rauchfuss,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Rubinstein's,  went  in  person  to  fetch  the  sculptor  Botta,  and 
the  casts  were  struck  only  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  great  artist. 
They  proved  very  successful,  and  a  few  months  later  a  number  of  copies 
were  reproduced  in  a  substance  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  stearine,  and  wax,  which  gave  the  effect  of  pale  yellow  ivory. 

A  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatoire — the  celebrated 
violinist  Auer — sent  one  of  these  casts  to  a  musical  friend  in  Berlin. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Eugen  Zabel,*  afterwards  wrote  an  article,  "In 
Memory  of  Rubinstein,"  in  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  sight  of  this  cast.  He 
finds  in  the  form  of  Rubinstein's  hand  a  refutation  of  all  the  theories 
of  palmistry. 

"Rubinstein's  hand!"  exclaims  Zabel;  "how  often  have  we  mar- 
velled at  it  when  it  has  poured  out  upon  the  keys  a  torrent  of  feeling 
and  fancy,  flowing  straight  from  their  well-spring — the  heart  and  the 
brain  of  the  artist;  or  when  these  fingers  have  expressed  the  most 
delicate  phases  of  the  emotional  life !  And  yet  his  fingers  seem  made  for 
anything  rather  than  piano  playing,  and  are  far  more  suited  for  grasping 
and  holding  heavy  objects  than  for  artistic  employment." 

Then  Mr.  Zabel  indulges  in  some  chiromantic  speculations.  "The 
character  of  each  individual,"  he  continues,  "is  reflected  in  his  hands, 
in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  which  result  from  his  occupation  or 
profession.  This  applies  especially  to  the  artist,  whose  fingers  give 
refinement  and  life  to  the  material  in  which  he  works."  Palmistry 
distinguishes  four  types  of  hands :  the  elementary,  the  mobile,  the  sensi- 
tive, and,  lastly,  the  musical  or  harmonious.  The  first,  according  to  the 
art  historian,  Moriz  Carriere,  is  the  hand  of  the  masses.  It  is  coarse 
and  fleshy.  The  palm  is  large,  the  fingers  short  and  thick.  It  generally 
goes  with  a  poorly-developed  skull  and  represents  the  stolidity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  people.  "The  mind  which  guides  this  hand  thinks 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  is  devoid  of  any  great  capacity  for  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  but  is  temperate  and  active."  The  mobile  hand  possesses 
strong  bones  and  muscles;  this  type  is  ascribed  in  particular  to  the 
Romans.  The  sensitive  hand  is  most  frequently  found  in  women,  in 
people  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  in  artists.  Finally,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "the  ideal  hand  can  only  be  found  in  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  who  has  both  feeling  and  will,  intellect  and  imagination;  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  developed  according  to  the  principles  of  art."     In 

♦Zabel  wrote  "Anton  Rubinstein:  Ein  Kiinstlerleben "  (Leipsic,  1892),  an  unsatisfactory  biography  in 
all  respects. — P.  H. 
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such  a  hand  the  palm  will  be  long  rather  than  wide,  and  traced  with 
simple  and  broad  lines;  the  fingers  long,  slight,  and  tapering  at  the 
ends;  the  thumb  of  medium  size.* 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  Rubinstein's  hand  to  any  one  of  these  four 
classes.  "Here,  in  the  first  place,"  says  Zabel,  "we  have  no  indica- 
tion of  a  fine  harmony  of  soul.  The  hand  is  formed  of  unusually  strong 
bones,  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  so  wide  as  to  be  almost  square.  .  .  .  The 
first  impression  it  offers  is  certainly  not  that  of  highly-developed  emo- 
tional tendencies,  but  of  physical  strength.  The  general  form  of  this 
hand  reminds  me  rather  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  beast,  ennobled  in  man, 
but  still  retaining  its  original  characteristics  and  adapted  for  seizing 
and  hugging  its  prey.  Its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  power  and 
the  great  length  of  the  little  finger.  Rubinstein  used  to  say  that  with 
a  single  pressure  of  this  finger  on  the  keys  he  could  break  the  piano  as 
with  a  hammer." 

The  upper  side  of  Rubinstein's  hand  corresponded  in  some  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  mobile  hand.     The  palm  was  full  of  prom- 

*  Moriz  Carriere's  authorities  on  palmistry  appear  to  be  d'Arpentigny  and  Cams.  D'Arpentigny  dis- 
tinguishes seven  types  of  hands:  the  Elementary,  or  large-palmed;  the  Necessary,  or  spatulate;  the  Artistic, 
or  conical;  the  Useful,  or  squared;  the  Philosophical,  or  knotted;  the  Psychic,  or  pointed;  and  the  Mixed 
hands. 

D'Arpentigny,  speaking  of  Liszt's  hands,  says: — 

"They  are  very  large  [i.e.,  finish  in  execution];  his  fingers  are  very  prominently  jointed  [i.e.,  precision]; 
his  external  phalanges  present  a  highly  developed  spatulation, — here  we  have  the  power  by  which  he  takes  by 
storm  the  approbation  of  all  who  hear  him.  .  .  .  His  fingers  fly  over  the  keyboard,  and  one  thinks  involuntarily 
of  the  tramp  of  an  army.  .  .  .  Or,  again,  it  seems  as  if  a  tempest  howled  across  the  desert  whilst  his  fingers 
thrash  the  ivory  keys  like  a  downpour  of  living  hail.  We  realise  then  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  powers 
of  entrancing  us,  for  his  fingers  have  the  power  of  a  whole  orchestra;  but,  ardent  and  impetuous  as  he  is,  he 
never  loses  bis  self-possession,  for  his  hand  is  not  only  that  of  an  instrumentalist,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  mathe- 
matician, of  a  mechanician,  and,  by  a  natural  development,  that  of  a  metaphysician,  i.e.,  of  a  man  whose  genius 
is  more  pre-arranged  than  spontaneous  in  its  exhibition,  or  a  man  more  clever  than  passionate,  and  with 
more  intelligence  than  soul." 
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inences  and  depressions,  and  the  lines  traced  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  made  with  some  pointed  instrument;  while,  as  though  in  mock- 
ery of  Fate,  the  line  of  life  is  so  strong  that  Rubinstein  ought  to  have 
had  at  least  another  twenty  years. 

In  face  of  all  this,  asks  Mr.  Zabel,  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  quasi-scientific  theories  of  the  professors  of  palmistry? 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Zabel  makes  one  very  curious  mis- 
take. "It  is  a  characteristic  detail,"  he  says,  "that  Rubinstein,  when 
ordering  a  cast  of  his  hand  to  be  taken,  did  not  hold  it  straight,  but 
kept  it  in  a  bent  position,  as  he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  keys  when 
playing."  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Rubinstein  did 
not  order  this  cast,  which  was  only  taken  some  hours  after  his  death ; 
but,  in  view  of  this  characteristic  pose,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as 
to  whether  the  hand,  after  death,  spontaneously  assumed  the  position 
which  was  habitual  during  life.* 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra.  "Espana" 


Emmanuel  Chabrier 


(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Iistemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 

*  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  is  also  an  excellent  pianist,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  conclu- 
sive. He  says:  "The  probability  is  that  the  casts  were  taken  a  few  hours  after  death,  before  rigor  set  in,  when 
the  hand,  if  turned  over,  would  fall  more  or  less  placidly  into  the  piano-playing  position.  There  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this." 


GLOVES 

may  be    right  and  not  be 

Fownes,  but  they  can't  be 

FOWNES 

and  net  be  right. 
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for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguefia  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 

*  Other  derirations  are  given. 
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the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Sefior"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two 
of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and 
chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with 
castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter 
of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you 
repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  generally 
accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have  been  sung 
with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have  been 
handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.  These  coplas  are  sometimes  rudely  satirical.  For  ex- 
ample: "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 

The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon! 

*  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 

The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 

the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 

Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
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"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 
dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.  When  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl;  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid/'  two 

CARNEGIE    HALL  Fifth  Season,  1907=1908 

Second  Subscription  Concert 

Thursday  Evening',    December  12 

At  8.15  o'clock 

OF    THB 

OF 

NEW 
YORK 


OF    THB 

Russian  Symphony  Society 


MODEST   ALTSCHULER,  Conductor 
Soloist,  ALFRED  VON  GLEHN,  'Cello 

Professor  of  the  Imperial  Moscow  Conservatory 

(Exclusively  engaged  by  the  Society) 

PROGRAM 

1.  SYMPHONIC  POEM,  "KORSHOLM" Jaernefelt 

2.  THEME  AND  VARIATIONS Tschaikowsky 

Von  Glehn 

3.  SYMPHONY  No.  1  (New) Arensky 

4.  (a)  CANTABILE Cui 

(b)  AM  SPRINGBRUNNEN ,  Davidow 

Von  Glehn 

5.  SUITE,  M  NUR  AND  ANITRA  "  (New) A.  Ilyinsky 

Seats  at  $  1.50,  $1.00,  75  cents,  and  50  cents. 

Boxes  (seating  six)  at  $15.00  and  $12.00,  and  single  seats  in  boxes  at  52.50  and  $2.00,  and 
subscriptions  for  the  remaining  five  concerts  on  sale  at  Box  Office  and  at  Gnesin's  Russian 
Industry  Emporium,  6  West  21st  Street. 

For  particulars  address  Mrs.  CHARLES  B.  FOOTE,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Soloist  for  the  Third  Subscription  Concert,  January  16,  \  908,  JULIAN  ISSERLISS, 

Pianist,  of  Moscow,  exclusively  engaged  by  the  Society. 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED. 
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Musical   Art  Society 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 

First  Concert,  Thursday  Evening,  December  19 

The  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,  Palestrina ;  Two  Noels  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  F.  A.  Gevaert;  Ave  Maria,  Verdi;  Suite  in  D,  Vincent  d'Indy; 
Songs  by  Schumann,  Brahms,  Franz,  and  Cornelius. 

Carnegie  Hall,  8.30  o'clock 

Symphony  Concerts  for 
Yoiind  People 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT,  Saturday  Afternoon,  December  21 

MIDSUMMER    NIGHTS    DREAM 

With  Mendelssohn's  Music 

Mr.   DAVID    BISPHAM,  Reader 
Carnegie  Hall,  2.30  o'clock 

Symphony  Society  of 
New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Director 

Saturday  Evening,  December  7 

Sunday  Afternoon,  December  8 

Symphony  in  C,  Schubert ;  Concerto  for  Piano  with  Orchestra,  Liapa- 
nouw  ;  Italian  Serenade,  Hugo  Wolf ;  Sonata  for  Piano  in  B  minor,  Liszt ; 
March,  "With  Pomp  and  Circumstance,"  Elgar. 

Soloist,  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

A  Symphony  Concert  EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  also 
Saturday  Evening,  December  28 

Saturday  Evening,  December  28,  and  Sunday  Afternoon,  December  29 

Soloist,  Madame  SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Carnegie  Hall,  3  p.m.  and  8.15  p.m. 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Office  of  the  Societies,  1  West  34th  Street, 
Room  505  (telephone  2956-38),  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
' 'Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth: — 

Anita.     Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Paques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois! 
Araquil.     Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.     J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos  .  .  . 
Araqtjil.     Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeux! 

Anita.    Le  soir  .  .  . 
Araquix.     Elle  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  tou jours 

The  Malaguefia,  with  the  Rondefia,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 

A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga,  but 
Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguenas,"  as  "very 
bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.     Some  admit 

♦"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "  La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Gatte\  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations  " :  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanishf  songs  "of  a^proud 'and  ^lively "nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe"  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.    The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor:  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with"  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact  - 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  OW  OW 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Oik,  oW 

"The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 


The  Boston'  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Ogden  Crane  American  School 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Studio  1 1 5 . 


MARY  WAGNER  GILBERT, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Style,  Finish,  Interpretation. 

Leschetizky  method.     Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826    CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Mme.  Hildegard  Hoffmann 

Oratorio  and  joint  recitals  with 

Mr.  Henry  Holden 


Huss, 


Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction* 

Soloist   with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 

Studios,  Carnegie  and  Steinway  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.    Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


EDGENE  HEFFLEY, 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

STUDIO, 
707-708  CARNEGIE  HALL. 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

Studio,  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN, 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 
teacher  of  Sinking. 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 
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ARTHUR  DE  GUICHARD 


(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti), 


SINGING. 

OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143  WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professionals. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HDNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6   NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
Booklet,   "  Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  OOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil  of   Professor    Jachman-Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  thp  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method:  Mrs.  \  iol  \  (Camp- 
bell) W  aterholsk,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melv  lle.  Con- 
tralto Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lis i er,  Soprano.  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Jlass. ;  E.  M.  Watekhou.se.  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Chur  h,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Ch  rch,  <  amliridge.  Mass  ; 
Henry  Cheqi  er,  Bass,  All  >ouls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillts  Shawe,  '  ongregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.   HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  riADAHE  ilARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  tf  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trhmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Y 
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o 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  •        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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KRUEGER  AUDITORIUM         NEWARK,  NJ. 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


fhvgrmmtt*  of 
GRAND    CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP  HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hori< 

r.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  ioth  Street 


DOSlOn  KRUEGER    AUDITORIUM, 

Symphony  i  newark. 

/~\ *•  r-»  !-•  /^  ^  "■"  *•  «1  Twenty-seventh  Season,  t 907-1908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


D'Indy        ..       .         "Wajlenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller,  Op.  12 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


Grieg       ....  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 

I.     Allegro  molto  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 


Schumann         .....         Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST, 
OLGA  SAMAROFF, 

The  pianoforte  is  a  Steinway* 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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.  The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano* 

This  is  obviously  the  vorong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTLY  adapted  to  another. 

The    AlITOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can   Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 

whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 

for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 

between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play   it.    Only  by 

these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "  human  touch  "— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th*Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


"WaUvENstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  op  Schiller). 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,,,  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein/ '  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880.  .  .  . 

The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 

*  This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 


HEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  DSE 


![  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUILTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY,  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H. 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

If  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 
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MATHUSHEK  &  SON 

Grand  and 
Upright  Pianos 


EDWARD    W.  LINTNER 
607  Broad  Street 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

Telephone,  2479-L  Next  to  Hahne's 


1901;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

* 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  h£roiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,"  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla " 
and  "Triomphe."  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'Le  Camp,'*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  " Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  bestclue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country;  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

'"Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 
Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 
Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 
His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 
Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 
Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 
For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray — 
His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.' " 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

G.  SCHIBMEB,  35  UNION  SQUABE,   NEW  YORK 

Ufye  HISTORY  of  MUSIC 

A  HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE  FOR  STUDENTS 
By  WALDO    SELDEN  PRATT 

Professor  of  Music  and  Hymnology  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Lecturer  on  Music  His- 
tory at  Smith  College  and  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of 
New  York.    Author  of  M  Musical  Ministries  in  the  Church." 

Octavo,  cloth.    Price,  $3.00  net 

This  work  fills  a  gap  in  musical  literature.  It  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  careful  preparation.  The 
whole  subject  is  presented  in  a  single  volume  of  less  than  700  pages.  Systematic  arrangement  and 
compactness  of  statement  give  the  book  an  encyclopaedic  character. 


savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein's  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns !  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini '  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 
Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 


LAUTER  PIANOS 


We  make  pianos  that  are  a  joy,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  every 
pianist,  every  dealer,  and  every  individual  owner, —  to  every  one  who  comes 
in  contact  with  them. 

We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  we  make  pianos  that  are  the 
finest  now  manufactured.  We  are  prepared  to  prove  this  statement  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  competent  critic. 

We  make 

GRANDS,    SMALL   GRANDS,   UPRIGHTS, 
and  the  LAUTER-HUMANA  (Player-piano). 


LAUTER       CO. 

Warerooms         =  657,  659  Broad  Street,  NEWARK 

Factory       =  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  and  68  Lackawanna  Avenue,  NEWARK 
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powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and    the  sound  dies   away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 

the  stringed  instruments."    ' 

* 
*  * 

The   first   movement,    ''Wallenstein's   Camp/'    Allegro   giusto,    3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc*     It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 

♦Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Ce"sar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure",  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault, 
In  1 870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  (composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877.  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  5,  i8q6), 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in 'the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "  Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 
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ARTHUR   ELSON 

Music    Club    Programs 

from   All   Nations 

Musical  clubs,  classes,  aud  every  ex- 
ecutant who  wishes  material  for  recital 
programs  will  find  use  for  this  book, 
which  is  unique  in  that  it  furnishes 
under  one  cover  what  the  student  has 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  collate  from  a 
number  of  books.  Each  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  national  school  of  music. 
Programs  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
various  chapters,  and  questions  are 
added  which  can  be  used  for  study  in 
classes.  The  programs  are  in  three 
grades, —  easy,  medium,  and  difficult, 
—  and  include  music  for  the  piano, 
violin,  and  voice.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Note. —  The  Music  Students'  Library  is  a 
series  of  educational  text-books  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  student  and  cover- 
ing every  essential  branch  of  musical  instruc- 
tion.   A  booklet  of  all  volumes  free  on  request. 

These  books  are  bound  in  neat,  serviceable 
clo  h.  Copies  ef  any  will  be  sent  with  return 
privilege  to  those  with  no  accounts  upon  receipt 
of  price,  which  will  be  cheerfully  returned,  less 
postage,  if  not  satisfactory. 
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Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE  W.   C  H  ADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue*  Boston,  Mass. 
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EVERY    DEPARTMENT    UNDER    SPECIAL    MASTERS 
CLASS    OR    PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  recitals,  the  opportunities 
of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associa- 
tions are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student. 

VOCAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  Vocal  Course  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  for  a  career  as 
soloist  or  teacher,  or  both,  and  diplomas  are  granted  accordingly.  This 
course  includes  the  following  branches :  Voice  ;  Diction  (Italian,  French, 
German);  Languages  (special  course  for  vocalists),  Italian,  French,  German; 
Solfeggio  (special  course  for  vocalists);  Sight  Reading  (intermediate  and 
advanced) ;  Vocal  Chamber  Music,  a  cappella,  Choir  Practice  (Episcopal 
service,  etc.),  Chorus;  Pianoforte,  Technique,  Accompanying,  Sight  Read- 
ing, Transposition;  Theory ;  Harmony  (special  course  for  vocalists),  Theory 
(general);  History  (musical);  Normal  (lectures  and  teaching);  Chorus; 
Opera  School. 

The  Normal  Department  of  the  Vocal  School  is  designed  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  training  for  teaching.  The  plan  is  original  and  effective, 
and  gives  a  wide  experience  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 
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which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 
passage.*  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.     "Max  and  Thekla"    ("The   Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 

*  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Keiser 
(1674-1730),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 
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Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.*  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 
with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 
lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.     This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 

♦Jules  Etienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1819.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
13,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solftge  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,  and,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  1851  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1 861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi"  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money.  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he  was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein's 
typical  motive  (brass,,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation.     ■ 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large,  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoit.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain,"  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.     A  maestoso  passage 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  symphonic  poem,  "Merlin,  l'Enchanteur";  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatre"  (sung  by  Mme.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophes"  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso  passage  follows.  The  trilogy  ends  sonorously  with  the 
introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 


* 

*  * 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  ".Profils  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
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dore  d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  ms  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  POrme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
Op6ra-Comique.     In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
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the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  ^e  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  ne  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
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woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here, 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  ''The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folk-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk- tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 

graceful  or  tender." 

* 
*  * 

D'Indy 's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'et£  a*  la  montagne,"— "Aurore,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  "Souve- 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.    The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'ete  dans  la  montagne." 
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nirs,"  an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 
the  composer  conducted. 


* 
*  * 


In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,'  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  "Psyche  and  Eros"  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  " Festivals "  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faure's  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk-tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Keller). 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  in  Bergen,  September  4,  1907.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those 
of  Mendelssohn ;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Chris tiania  in  1842,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  concerto  was  composed  during  Grieg's 
vacation  in  the  summer  of  1868  in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod.  He 
had  married  Nina  Hagerup  on  June  11,  1867,  and  had  given  subscription 
concerts  with  her  at  Christiania,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  was  busied  as  a  teacher. 

The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Erika  Lie.*  Was  this  the  first  performance?  The  music  excited  hos- 
tility. It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  England  was 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist,  in  1874. 
Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1003. 
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concert,  October  28,  1874.  When  the  work  was  then  played,  the 
orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous.  Mr.  D wight, 
for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  accompanied  by 
the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

Even  to-day  there  are  various  opinions  concerning  this  concerto. 
Ernest  Closson,  who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Grieg  (1892), 
reckons  it  among  his  most  important  works.  "Although  conceived 
under  the  visible  influence  of  Schumann,  it  remains  exceedingly  indi- 
vidual. .  .  .  Each  figure,  each  phrase,  surrounded  with  complicated  and 
accompanying  figures,  is  in  its  proper  place.  There  is  an  absence  of  the 
passages  of  sheer  'virtuosity'  with  which  pieces  of  this  kind  are  usually 
loaded."  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Maubel  (Maurice  Belval),  in  his 
most  appreciative  "Preface  a  la  Musique  de  Grieg"  (1889),  finds  only 
the  elegiac  Adagio  interesting.  Josephin  Peladan,  the  fantastical  Sar 
of  dark  corners,  who  in  1892  considered  Grieg  to  be  "the  greatest  living 
composer,"  and  therefore  invited  him  to  a  soiree  of  the  "Rose  f  Croix" 
"as  one  wholly  worthy,"  accepted  Grieg  in  bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo 
accepted  Shakespeare.  But  Maubel  finds  in  Grieg's  music  chiefly 
these  moods:  black,  deep  sadness,  as  in  "The  Death  of  Aase";  tender- 
ness passionately  extended  to  a  person  or  a  thing,  as  in  elegiac  melodies ; 
and  occasionally  serenity,  smiling  or  already  tainted  with  melancholy : 
see  "Morning"  in  the  first  suite  from  "Peer  Gynt,"  and  in  the  melody, 
1  'The  Princess."  And  Maubel  finds  these  moods  most  fully  depicted  in 
the  songs  for  the  voice  and  in  the  orchestral  music,  "the  instruments 
which  are  most  freely  expressive." 

A  letter  from  Liszt,  late  in  1868,  in  praise  of  Grieg's  first  violin 
sonata  (Op.  8),  induced  the  Norwegian  government  to  give  Grieg  a 
sum  of  money,  so  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Rome  the  next  year  to  meet 
Liszt.  Grieg  left  Christiania  in  October,  1869,  and  his  first  meeting  with 
Liszt  was  at  the  monastery  near  the  Forum,  the  home  of  the  composer 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  The  second  meeting  soon  afterward  was  de- 
scribed by  Grieg  in  a  letter  first  published  to  the  world  in  1892  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  in  Bergen  to  celebrate  the  composer's  silver  wedding. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  has  republished  these  letters  in  his  life  of  Grieg 
(London  and  New  York,  1906),  and  we  now  quote  from  the  entertain- 
ing and  indispensable  volume:    "I  had  fortunately  just  received  the 
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manuscript  of  my  pianoforte  concerto  from  Leipsic,  and  took  it  with 
me.  Besides  myself  there  were  present  Winding,  Sgambati,  and  a- 
German  Lisztite  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  but  who  goes  so  far  in  the 
aping  of  his  idol  that  he  even  wears  the  gown  of  an  abbe ;  add  to  these  a 
Chevalier  de  Concilium  and  some  young  ladies  of  the  kind  that  would 
like  to  eat  Liszt,  skin,  hair,  and  all,  their  adulation  is  simply  comical.  .  .  . 
Winding  and  I  were  very  anxious  to  see  if  he  would  really  play  my 
concerto  at  sight.  I,  for  my  part,  considered  it  impossible ;  not  so  Liszt. 
'Will  you  play?'  he  asked,  and  I  made  haste  to  reply:  'No,  I  cannot' 
(you  know  I  have  never  practised  it) .  Then  Liszt  took  the  manuscript, 
went  to  the  piano,  and  said  to  the  assembled  guests,  with  his  character- 
istic smile,  'Very  well,  then,  I  will  show  you  that  I  also  cannot.'  With 
that  he  began.  I  admit  that  he  took  the  first  part  of  the  concerto  too 
fast,  and  the  beginning  consequently  sounded  helter-skelter;  but  later 
on,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  indicate  the  tempo,  he  played  as  only  he 
can  play.  It  is  significant  that  he  played  the  cadenza,  the  most  difficult 
part,  best  of  all.  His  demeanor  is  worth  any  price  to  see.  Not  content 
with  playing,  he  at  the  same  time  converses  and  makes  comments, 
addressing  a  bright  remark  now  to  one,  now  to  another  of  the  assembled 
guests,  nodding  significantly  to  the  right  or  left,  particularly  when 
something  pleases  him.  In  the  adagio,  and  still  more  in  the  finale, 
he  reached  a  climax  both  as  to  his  playing  and  the  praise  he  had  to 
bestow. 

"A  really  divine  episode  I  must  not  forget.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
finale  the  second  theme  is,  as  you  may  remember,  repeated  in  a  mighty 
fortissimo.     In  the  very  last  measures,  when  in  the  first  triplets  the  first 
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tone  is  changed  in  the  orchestra  from  G-sharp  to  G,  while  the  pianoforte, 
in  a  mighty  scale  passage,  rushes  wildly  through  the  whole  reach  of  the 
keyboard,  he  suddenly  stopped,  rose  up  to  his  full  height,  left  the  piano, 
and,  with  big  theatric  strides  and  arms  uplifted,  walked  across  the 
large  cloister  hall,  at  the  same  time  literally  roaring  the  theme.  When 
he  got  to  the  G  in  question,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  imperiously  and 
exclaimed:  4G,  G,  not  G-sharp!  Splendid!  That  is  the  real  Swedish 
Banko!'  to  which  he  added  very  softly,  as  in  a  parenthesis:  'Smetana 
sent  me  a  sample  the  other  day.'*  He  went  back  to  the  piano,  repeated 
the  whole  strophe,  and  finished.  In  conclusion,  he  handed  me  the 
manuscript,  and  said,  in  a  peculiarly  cordial  tone:  'Fahren  Sie  fort; 
ich  sage  Ihnen,  Sie  haben  das  Zeug  dazu,  und — lassen  Sie  sich  nicht 
abschrecken!'  ('Keep  steadily  on;  I  tell  you,  you  have  the  capability, 
and — do  not  let  them  intimidate  you!') 

"This  final  admonition  was  of  tremendous  importance  to  me;  there 
was  something  in  it  that  seemed  to  give  it  an  air  of  sanctification.  At 
times  when  disappointment  and  bitterness  are  in  store  for  me,  I  shall 
recall  his  words,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  will  have  a  wonderful 
power  to  uphold  me  in  days  of  adversity." 

Mr.  Frank  van  der  Stucken,  of  Cincinnati,  who  met  Grieg  at  Leipsic 
in  1878,  wrote  interesting  reminiscences  for  Mr.  Finck's  book.  We 
quote  a  passage  about  the  concerto :  "Grieg's  piano  concerto  in  A  minor 
proved  to  be  the  means  to  gain  Liszt's  protection.  While  Liszt  admired 
the  originality  of  the  music,  he  suggested  several  alterations  in  the 
instrumentation.  The  composer,  who  at  that  time  was  rather  doubtful 
about  his  orchestral  knowledge,  accepted  these  suggestions,  and  the 
score  was  published  accordingly.  But  on  this  occasion  Liszt  had  made 
the  mistake  of  following  his  own  fiery  temperament  instead  of  con- 
sidering Grieg's  more  idyllic  nature,  and  so  the  scoring  turned  out  to 
be  too  heavy  for  its  poetical  contents.  Later  on  Grieg  published  a 
revised  edition  of  the  concerto,  in  which  he  partly  reverted  to  his  first 
simpler  and  more  appropriate  scoring.  A  single  example  shows  plainly 
the  difference  of  the  two  versions :  the  beautiful  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  was  given  by  Grieg  to  the  'cellos,  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  tender  cantabile  character  of  the  melody;  Liszt  suggested  the  trum- 
pet, and  at  once  introduced  a  theatrical  tinge  that  never  existed  in 
Grieg's  make-up.  For  many  a  day  the  manuscript  of  this  concerto 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Carl  Reinecke ;  for  Grieg  wanted  to  know 
his  former  teacher's  opinion  of  his  work.     After  waiting  in  vain  for  a 

*  Smetana  went  to  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  the  fall  of  1856.     He  settled  there  in  1857  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  remained  there  until  May,  1861. — Ed. 
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note  on  the  subject,  he  called  on  Reinecke  to  get  the  score,  and  was 
received  most  cordially.  The  conversation  touched  all  possible  topics, 
but  the  concerto  was  never  mentioned.  So  the  Norwegian  walked 
home  with  the  score  under  his  arm  and  some  fierce  motive  in  his  raging 
soul.  Grieg,  like  Wagner,  was  very  sensitive  to  adverse  criticism,  and 
1  remember  his  highly-colored  expressions  about  some  musical  jour- 
nalists of  the  day." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood-wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.  The  pianoforte  then  develops 
fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  no  repetition 
and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  begins  with  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme,  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage- work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
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more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
played  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
the  'cellos.  The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 
theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 

*  * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  by  William 
H.  Sherwood  (October  29,  1881),  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (December 
2,  1899),  Augusta  Cottlow  (March  29,  1902),  Cornelius  Rubner  (March 
25»  I9°5')>  Olga  SamarofT  (April  21,  1906),  Katharine  Goodson  (January 
19,  1907). 

*  * 

Ernest  Closson  stated  in  1892  that  Grieg  had  then  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  a  new  concerto,  "dedicated  to  his  friend  and  interpreter,  Mr. 
Arthur  de  Greef,*  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Brussels." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81    .     Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried  ;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.  Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel 
pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 

*  De  Greef  was  born  October  10,  1862,  at  Lowen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Brassin.     In  1888  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory.     He  is  esteemed  highly  throughout  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 
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f erred  to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

* 

*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in- 
nocent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when,  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child- 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.     Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.     She  bids  him  sing, 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    Itis,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration** 
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and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Grenoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rocky  height. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part1  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for' a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866. 

* 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:    the  libretto  is  dull;    Schumann  had  no  stage 
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instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied."  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloi'se,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.  The  composer 
conducted. 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  L£once  as  Sifroid,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cr6mieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 
of  the  Gendarmes, — 
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Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gallons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  e'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr6mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unjknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimde  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as"  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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Pupil  of  HADAriE  ilARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trhmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

nEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Claude   Mainland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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INFANTRY  HALL        .        .        PROVIDENCE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907— J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
SECOND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czenvonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

r.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                   Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt    H 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Providence  by 

GOFF  &   DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Instead  of  the  Tschaikowsky  Symphony,  No.  6, 
which  will  be  played  at  the  third  and  last  concert, 
Wednesday  evening,  February  12,  1908,  the  following 
number  has  been  substituted: 

Brahms  .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Boston  INFANTRY    HALL, 

Symphony     I  Providence. 

■J  *  W  *P  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

■    ■**/,*VlOCi*f#€I  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Concert  in 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Humperdinck      .         .      Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  The  Forced  Marriage  " 

First  time  in  Providence 


Mozart         .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 

I.  Allegro  aperto. 
II.  Adagio. 
III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 


Tschaikowsky      .         .     Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pathetic,"  in  B  minor,  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale  :  Adagio  lamentoso. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano. 

This  is  obviously  the  wrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTLY  adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can  Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 

whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 

for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 

between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play   it.    Only  by 

these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "  human  touch  "— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-iB  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 
ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Providence  by 
GOFF    &   DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 


ESTAB. 
1842 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage." 

Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"  Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  freely- 
adapted  from  a  comedy  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  music  by  Humperdinck, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
April  14,  1905.  The  chief  singers  were  Emmy  Destinn  (Hedwig  von 
Merian),  Emilie  Herzog  (Luise  Mauclair),  Berger  (Philip  V.  of  Spain), 
Philipp  (Robert,  Count  of  Montfort),  Hoffmann  (Emil  Duval).  Richard 
Strauss  conducted. 

When  this  opera  was  first  produced,  there  was  no  overture.  There 
was  only  an  orchestral  introduction  of  about  twenty-five  measures, 
and  convent  bells  were  heard. 

The  overture  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  for  the  production 
of  the  opera  at  Munich  in  May,  1906,  and  then  played  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Berlin,  led  by 
Mr.  Nikisch,  November  12,  1906. 

The  libretto,  written  by  Humperdinck  and  his  wife,  is  based  on  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  "Les  Demoiselles 
de  Saint-Cyr,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre-Francais,  Paris, 
July  25,  1843,  with  this  cast:  Due  d'Anjou,  afterward  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Brindeau;  Roger,  Vicomte  de  Saint-Herem,  Firmin;  Hercule 
Dubouloy,  Regnier;  Charlotte  de  Merian,  Jeanne  Plessy;  Louise  Mau- 
claire,  Anais  Aubert.  There  is  an  English  adaptation  of  this  comedy, 
"The  Ladies  of  Saint-Cyr;   or,  The  Runaway  Husbands." 

The  story  of  the  opera  libretto  is  a  simple  one.  The  convent  school 
of  Saint-Cyr,  under  the  protection  of  its  founder,  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
is  forbidden  ground  for  men.  Only  princes  of  the  blood  can  enter  it. 
Robert,  who  is  in  love  with  Hedwig,  one  of  the  pupils,  finds  the  oppor- 


NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  DSE 


t  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUILTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY;  F.-  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H. 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

If  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 


tunity  to  sneak  into  the  school.  Luise,  a  friend  of  Hedwig,  is  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  rendezvous.  Duval,  a  friend  of  Robert,  accompanies 
him.  The  two  are  caught  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  They  can  obtain 
their  liberty  only  by  marrying  the  girls.  After  the  double  marriage 
they  leave  their  wives,  for  they  consider  that  their  pride  has  been 
wounded  and  they  have  been  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  go  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  wives  follow  them.  There  the 
women  are  courted,  and  even  by  their  husbands  at  a  masked  ball. 
The  king  falls  in  love  with  Hedwig.  There  are  scenes  of  jealousy.  At 
last  the  identity  of  the  women  is  disclosed  and  there  is  a  joyful  recon- 
ciliation. 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1906. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  from  the  opera,  but,  it  is  said,  without 
any  intention  of  presenting  a  programme.  The  overture  begins, 
E  major,  Massig  langsam  (moderately  slow),  4-4,  with  a  motive  that 
is  said  to  typify  the  forced  marriage.  Two  fifths  are  in  succession  in 
.the  tonalities  of  F  major  and  B  major.  Then  comes  the  chief  melodic 
idea  of  Hedwig's  song  in  the  third  act :   '  'Mein  Herz  will  hoher  schlagen, 
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PADEREWSKI  AS   A  COUNTRY  SQUIRE .        .  W.  G.  Fitzgerald 
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Articles  by  Helena  Maguire,  F.  S.  Law,  Mrs.  Hermann  Kotzschmar,  and 
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New  England's  Greatest 
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hor'  ich  von  Konigthum."  This  melody,  given  at  first  to  the  horns, 
interrupted  several  times  by  the  first  motive,  is  repeated  at  last  by  the 
full  orchestra.  These  two  themes  with  various  transformations  of 
rhythm  furnish  material  for  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Lebhaft 
(allegro).  The  typical  motive,  "Wider  Willen,"  is  used  especially  in 
various  phases  and  in  many  combinations.  Other  themes  are  those 
of  Robert's  love  letter,  "Lassen  Sie  Teure  mich  Ihnen  gestehen" 
(G  major),  and  that  of  Duval's  entrance  song,  "O  wie  lustig  ist's  auf 
Erden"  (violins).  The  chief  themes  are  developed,  and  then  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  subordinate  section,  now  in  E  major.  From 
the  final  figure  of  this  section  the  coda  is  developed,  with  a  melodic 
line  that  reminds  one  of  Luise's  "Ja,  ich  bleib'  ganz  gerne  hier." 
The  first  violins  begin  pianissimo,  the  other  instruments  enter  in  a 
crescendo,  and  at  the  end  the  King's  Hymn  is  sounded  by  the  brass, 
while  the  strings  have  the  opening  theme  of  fifths. 

*  * 
Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  ne  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1896  he  received  the  .title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 


C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
Recent  Important  Chamber  Music 

Violin,  'Cello,  and  Piano 

HORATIO  PARKER 

Op-  35-     Suite.     (Prelude,  Minuet,  Romance,  Finale)     .         .         .    $3.00 

Two  Violins,  Alto,  'Cello,  and  Piano 

GABRIEL    FAURF, 

Op.  89.     Quintette  en  Re  mineur    .......      5.00 

String  Quartets 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK 

Quartet  No.  4,  E  minor  .         .         .  .         .         .  Parts,  net      5.00 

F.  S.  CONVERSE 

Quartet,  A  minor     ....     Score,  net  $2.50.     Parts,  net      5.00 

OTTOKAR   NOVACEK 

Op.  13  (Posthumous).     Quartet,  C.       Score,  net  $2.50.    Parts,  net      5.00 
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He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
•Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897) ;  to  the  fairy-tale,  "Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897) ;  "Dornroschen" 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Biibchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been 
performed  in  Berlin) ;  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornros- 
chen,"  was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch, 
January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December  9, 
1905. 

These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston: — 

Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman;  Mr.  William  G.  Dietrick,  conductor).  Boston 
Theatre,  April  6,  1907;  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  Mr. 
Conried  manager   (Hansel,  Miss    Mattfeld;    Gretel,    Miss    Alten;    the 
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Witch,  Mme.  Jacoby ;  Gertrude,  Miss  Weed ;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran ; 
the  Dewman,  Miss  Shearman;  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor) . 

Orchestral:  Humoresque,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
12,  1892.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Woman's  Orches- 
tra, A.  W.  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  complete 
orchestra;  Melba  concert,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald,  con- 
ductor); Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897.  Dream 
Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  2,  1895.  Introductions  to  Act  III.  and  Act  II.  of  "Konigs- 
kinder,"  December  26,  1896.  Moorish  Rhapsody,  three  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  1899;  two  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  3,  1902.  Introduction  to  Act.  Ill 
of  "Konigskinder"  and  Humoreske,  December  16,  1905.  "Pilgrim- 
age to  Kevelaar"  (Cecilia,  January  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto, 
and  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


Mr.  CarIv  Wendung  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Conservatory.  In  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Steinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.  He  was  also 
leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kiinzel, 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.  He  still  holds  his  official  positions 
in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this 
season. 


GLOVES 

may  be   right  and  not  be 

Fownes,  but  they  can't  be                     ^ 
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and  not  be  right. 
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■■   |\|ew  England 

Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 


GEORGE   W.   CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  management  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  continued  engage 
ment  of 

SIGNOR   PIETRO   VALLINI 

of  Milan,   Italy, 

as  a  member  of  the  Vocal  Faculty. 

Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned 

SIGNOR    CONSTANTINO 

San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Signor    Augtistini, 

the   famous    tenor,   who   has    sung    in    the    leading   cities   of 
Europe. 

Madame   Darclee, 

who  was  selected  by  Gounod  to  succeed  Patti  in  the  soprano 
role  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Other  pupils  famous  in  Europe  as  opera  singers  are 
Btirg'Hi,  Montanari,   Gxiidice,   Othon,  Julia,  and   Cioni. 


SIGNOR  VALLINI  will  be  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Conservatory 
as  a  teacher  of  voice,  and  will  conduct  the  Opera  School  which  was  so 
successfully  initiated  by  the  late  Signor  Oreste  Bimboni. 


For  Terms    apply    to 

RALPH      L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  1904,  1905  he  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Covent  Garden  in  performances 
of  German  opera. 

Mr.  Wendling  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a  soloist  on 
October  26,  1907,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  when  he  played  Brahms' s  Concerto  in  D  major. 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;   died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Six  violin  concertos  by  Mozart  are  known  and  acknowledged.  The 
authenticity  of  a  seventh,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  this  year 
and  played  in  several  European  cities,  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  six  were  composed  at  Salzburg  in  the  year  1775.  The  auto- 
graph of  the  one  in  A  major  bears  this  inscription :  "Concerto  di  violino 
di  Wolfgango  Amadeo  Mozart  Salisburgo  li  20  di  Decembre  1775." 
The  concertos  were  written  probably  for  his  own  use,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  Mozart  practised  diligently  on  the  violin.  He  wrote 
about  his  playing  in  a  half-ironical  manner.     Thus  from  Augsburg, 
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October  24,  1777,  describing  his  concert,  he  wrote:  "I  played  on  the 
violin  the  concerto  'ex  B'  of  Wanhall  with  universal  applause.  At 
night  and  at  supper  I  played  the  Strassburg  concerto.  It  went  like 
oil.  Everybody  praised  the  beautiful  warm  tone."  His  father, 
Leopold,  heard  that  he  was  neglecting  the  violin,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
October  9,  1777,  he  chastened  him  for  his  neglect.  In  November  of 
that  year  Leopold  wrote :  "I  can  easily  imagine  that  your  violin  hangs 
on  a  nail." 

These  concertos  consist  each  of  three  movements, — Allegro,  Andante 
or  Adagio,  and  Rondo.  The  form  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  the 
one  more  carefully  developed,  is,  as  a  rule,  built  on  the  plan  of  an 
aria,  but  the  form  is  more  compact  and  firmly  knit,  and  the  bravura 
passages  grow  out  of  the  chief  motives,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
them.  The  middle  movement  is  tuneful,  and  demands  a  flowing 
performance.  The  finale  has  the  form  of  the  rondo  and  is  of  a  gay 
mood. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  solo 
violin,  and  strings. 

I.     Allegro  aperto,  A  major,  4-4. 
II.     Adagio,  E  major,  2-4. , 

III.     Tempo  di  menuetto,  A  major,  3-4.     There  is  a  middle  section, 
Allegro,  2-4. 


Williams  #  Everett  Co 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74.  - ^*,  iB'sRBS*: 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements : — 
I.     Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck.' '  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  '  'After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  feme."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.   Petersburg,   December   i8,f   1892.     He  was  reading  the 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 

fMrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 

~  ELLAN  VANNIN 

Celebrated  Palmist  from  London  and  the  Isle  of  Mona 
"  Veg  Veen" 

Open  for  Engagements  at  Private  Houses,  Fairs, 
Clubs,  "At  Homes,"  Hotels,  Banquets,  etc.,  and  for 
Individual  Readings. 

Selected  Comments. 

"Combines  rare  qualities  of  personality,  keen  insight, 
refined  sensibilities,  and  wide  knowledge." 

The  Sydney  Herald,  New  South  Wales. 

"Elian  Vaanin  is  intensely  human,  bright,  good  to 
look  at,  and  takes  her  profession  seriously." 

Lady  Grey-Agerton,  London 

Studio,  413  Huntington  Chambers 

30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  flass. 
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letters  of  Flaubert  with  *the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 
at  her  castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be' 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled ;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris ;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  DavidofT  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer : 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do  ?     Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it  ?     The  decision 
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is  most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  ne  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' " 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op-  75 >  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 

*  * 

The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  now  known  throughout 
the  world,  is  in  a  letter  from  Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
dated  at  Klin,  February  22/  1893:    "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with 
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the  new  work  (a  symphony) ,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away 
from  it.  I  believe  it  comes  into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works. 
I  must  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  to  wind  up  a  lot  of  other 
affairs,  and  I  must  also  soon  go  to  London  and  Cambridge."  He 
wrote  the  next  day  to  W.  DavidofT :  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  find  myself 
in  most  congenial  mood  over  my  work.  You  know  that  I  destroyed 
the  symphony  which  I  composed  in  part  in  the  fall  and  had  orchestrated. 
I  did  well,  for  it  contained  little  that  was  good :  it  was  only  an  empty 
jingle  without  true  inspiration.  During  my  journey  I  thought  out 
another  symphony,  this  time  a  programme-symphony,  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  should  be  a  riddle  to  every  one.  May  they  break  their 
heads  over  it!  It  will  be  entitled  'Programme  Symphony'  (No.  6). 
This  programme  is  wholly  subjective,  and  often  during  my  wander- 
ings, composing  it  in  my  mind,  I  have  wept  bitterly.  Now,  on  my 
return,  I  set  to  work  on  the  sketches,  and  I  worked  so  passionately 
and  so  quickly  that  the  first  movement  was  finished  in  less  than  four 
days,  and  a  sharply  defined  appearance  of  the  other  movements  came 
into  my  mind.  Half  of  the  third  movement  is  already  finished.  The 
form  of  this  symphony  will  present  much  that  is  new;  among  other 
things,  the  finale  will  be  no  noisy  allegro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
long  drawn-out  adagio.  You  would  not  believe  what  pleasure  it  is  for 
me  to  know  that  my  time  is  not  yet  past,  that  I  am  still  capable  of 
work.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Please  speak 
to  no  one  except  Modest  about  it."  On  March  31  he  wrote  that  he 
was  working  on  the  ending  of  the  sketches  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale. 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff :  "I  do  not  know 
whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly 
displeased  me,  and  I  tore  it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony 
which  I  certainly  shall  not  tear  up."  He  was  still  eager  for  an  inspiring 
opera  libretto.  He  did  not  like  one  on  the  story  of  Undine,  which  had 
been  suggested.  He  wrote  to  Modest:  "For  God's  sake,  find  or  invent 
a  subject,  if  possible  not  a  fantastic  one,  but  something  after  the  manner 
of  'Carmen'  or  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.'" 

Tschaikowsky  went  to  London  in  May,  and  the  next  month  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  to  receive,  on  June  13,  with  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Boito, 
Bruch,  the  Doctor's  degree  honoris  causa.     Grieg,  whom  Tschaikowsky 
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loved  as  man  and  composer,  was  sick  and  could  not  be  present.  "Out- 
side of  Saint-Saens  the  sympathetic  one  to  me  is  Boito.  Bruch — an 
unsympathetic,  bumptious  person.' '  At  the  ceremonial  concert 
Tschaikowsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  played.  General  Roberts 
was  also  made  a  Doctor  on  this  occasion,  as  were  the  Maharadja  of 
Bhonnaggor  and  Lord  Herschel. 

At  home  again,  Peter  wrote  to  Modest  early  in  August  that  he  was 
up  to  the  neck  in  his  symphony.  "The  orchestration  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult, the  farther  I  go.  Twenty  years  ago  I  let  myself  write  at  ease 
without  much  thought,  and  it  was  all  right.  Now  I  have  become 
cowardly  and  uncertain.  I  have  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages: 
that  which  I  wished  came  constantly  to  naught.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
make  progress."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  August  15:  "The  symphony 
which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  you — I  shall  reconsider  this  on  account 
of  your  long  silence — is  progressing.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  contents,  but  not  wholly  with  the  orchestration.  I  do  not  succeed 
in  my  intentions.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  the  symphony 
is  cursed  or  judged  unfavorably;  'twill  not  be  for  the  first  time.  I 
myself  consider  it  the  best,  especially  the  most  open-hearted  of  all 
my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  have  loved  any  other  of  my  musical 
creations.  My  life  is  without  the  charm  of  variety;  evenings  I  am 
often  bored;  but  I  do  not  complain,  for  the  symphony  is  now  the  main 
thing,  and  I  cannot  work  anywhere  so  well  as  at  home."  He  wrote 
Jurgenson,  his  publisher,  on  August  24  that  he  had  finished  the  orches- 
tration: "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  contented,  so  proud,  so  happy,  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
written  a  good  piece."  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  thought  seriously 
of  writing  an  opera  with  a  text  founded  on  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barton,"  by  George  Eliot,  of  whose  best  works  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer. 

Early  in  October  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine :  "I  have 
without  exaggeration  put  my  whole  soul  into  this  symphony,  and  I 
hope  that  your  highness  will  like  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
seem  original  in  its  material,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  form:  the 
Finale  is  an  Adagio,  not  an  Allegro,  as  is  the  custom."  Later  he 
explained  to  the  Grand  Duke  why  he  did  not  wish  to  write  a  requiem. 
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He  said  in  substance  that  the  text  contained  too  much  about  God  as 
a  revengeful  judge ;  he  did  not  believe  in  such  a  deity ;  nor  could  such 
a  deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  inspiration:  "I  should  feel  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain  parts  of  the  gospels, 
if  it  were  only  possible.  How  often,  for  instance,  have  I  been  enthu- 
siastic over  a  musical  illustration  of  Christ's  words:  'Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden';  also,  'For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light ' !  What  boundless  love  and  compassion  for 
mankind  are  in  these  words!" 

Tschaikowsky  left  Klin  forever  on  October  19.  He  stopped  at 
Moscow  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  there  with  Kaschkin  he  talked  freely 
after  supper.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I 
told  Peter,"  said  Kaschkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  dis- 
puted the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  never  had  he  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  Peter  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  first  three 
movements  of  his  new  symphony,  but  that  the  last  was  still  doubtful 
in  his  mind;  after  the  performance  he  might  destroy  it  and  write 
another  finale.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  good  spirits,  but  he 
was  depressed  because  the  symphony  made  no  impression  on  the 
orchestra  at  the  rehearsals.  He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  players, 
and  he  conducted  well  only  when  he  knew  that  the  orchestra  liked  the 
work.  He  was  dependent  on  them  for  the  finesse  of  interpretation. 
"A  cool  facial  expression,  an  indifferent  glance,  a  yawn, — these  tied 
his  hands;  he  lost  his  readiness  of  mind,  he  went  over  the  work  care- 
lessly, and  cut  short  the  rehearsal,  that  the  players  might  be  freed 
from  their  boresome  work."  Yet  he  insisted  that  he  never  had  written 
and  never  could  write  a  better  composition  than  this  symphony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfin- 
ished opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky' s  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from 
Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
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Tschaikowsky    conducted.       The    symphony    failed.       "There     was 

applause,"  says  Modest,   "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with 

no  more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.     There  was  not  the 

mighty,   overpowering  impression   made  by   the  work  when  it  was 

conducted  by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it 

was  played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

* 
*  * 

The  morning  after  Modest  found  Peter  at  the  tea-table  with  the 
score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  to  send  it  that  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  yet  given  it 
a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like 
"Programme  Symphony."  "What  does  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  Modest  suggested  "Tragic,"  but 
Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had  come 
to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pathetic.'  I  went  back  to  the 
room, — I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday, — and  I  said  the 
word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pathetic!"'  and  he  wrote 
in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  remain." 

On  October  30  Tschaikowsky  asked  Jurgenson  by  letter  to  put  on 
the  title-page  the  dedication  to  Vladimir  Liwowitsch  DavidorT,  and 
added:   "This  symphony  met  with  a  singular  fate.     It  has  not  exactly 
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failed,  but  it  has  incited  surprise.  As  for  me,  I  am  prouder  of  it  than 
any  other  of  my  works." 

On  November  i  Tschaikowsky  was  in  perfect  health,  dined  with  an 
old  friend,  went  to  the  theatre.  In  the  cloak-room  there  was  talk 
about  Spiritualism.  Warlamoff  objected  to  all  talk  about  ghosts 
and  anything  that  reminded  one  of  death.  Tschaikowsky  laughed  at 
Warlamoff's  manner  of  expression,  and  said:  "There  is  still  time 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one. 
At  any  rate,  he  will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a 
long  time."  He  then  went  with  friends  to  a  restaurant,  where  he  ate 
macaroni  and  drank  white  wine  with  mineral  water.  When  he  walked 
home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  in  mind. 

There  are  some  who  find  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  death  of 
a  great  man  was  in  some  way  mysterious  or  melodramatic.  For  years 
some  insisted  that  Salieri  caused  Mozart  to  be  poisoned.  There  was 
a  rumor  after  Tschaikowsky' s  death  that  he  took  poison  or  sought 
deliberately  the  cholera.  When  Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti,  a  pupil  of 
Tschaikowsky,  visited  Boston,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
might  be  truth  in  the  report,  and,  asked  as  to  his  own  belief,  he  shook 
his  head  with  a  portentous  gravity  that  Burleigh  might  have  envied. 
From  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  Modest  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  Tschaikowsky' s  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  Peter  awoke 
November  2  after  a  restless  night,  but  he  went  out  about  noon  to  make 
a  call ;  he  returned  to  luncheon,  ate  nothing,  and  drank  a  glass  of  water 
that  had  not  been  boiled.  Modest  and  the  others  were  alarmed,  but 
Peter  was  not  disturbed,  for  he  was  less  afraid  of  the  cholera  than  of 
other  diseases.  Not  until  night  was  there  any  thought  of  serious  illness, 
and  then  Peter  said  to  his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-bye, 
Modi."  At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  it  was  determined  that  his  sickness 
was  cholera. 

Modest  tells  at  length  the  story  of  Peter's  ending.  Their  mother 
had  died  of  cholera  in  1854,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  put  into 
a  bath.  The  physicians  recommended  as  a  last  resort  a  warm  bath 
for  Peter,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  take  one,  answered:  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  bath,  but  I  shall  probably  die  as  soon  as  I  am  in  the 
tub — as  my  mother  died."  The  bath  was  not  given  that  night,  the 
second  night  after  the  disease  had  been  determined,  for  Peter  was  too 
weak.  He  was  at  times  delirious,  and  he  often  repeated  the  name  of 
Mrs.  von  Meek  in  reproach  or  in  anger,  for  he  had  been  sorely  hurt  by 
her  sudden  and  capricious  neglect  after  her  years  of  interest  and  devo- 
tion. The  next  day  the  bath  was  given.  A  priest  was  called,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  administer  the  communion,  and  he  spoke  words  that 
the  dying  man  could  no  longer  understand.     "Peter  Iljitsch  suddenly 
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opened  his  eyes.  There  was  an  indescribable  expression  of  unclouded 
consciousness.  Passing  over  the  others  standing  in  the  room,  he  looked 
at  the  three  nearest  him,  and  then  toward  heaven.  There  was  a  certain 
light  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes,  which  was  soon  extinguished,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  breath.     It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

* 

*  * 

What  was  the  programme  in  Tschaikow sky's  mind  ?  Kaschkin 
says  that,  if  the  composer  had  disclosed  it  to  the  public,  the  world 
would  not  have  regarded  the  symphony  as  a  kind  of  legacy  from  one 
filled  with  a  presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  end;  that  it  seems 
more  reasonable  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming  energy  of  the  third 
movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  Finale  in  the  broader  light 
of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to  narrow  them  to 
the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last  movement 
is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and  issues 
more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension  of 
death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souff ranee  inconnue,' 
and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if  we 
eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tschaikowsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished 
leaves  of  hope,  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his 
works.'"  .  .  . 

*  * 

Each  hearer  has  his  own  thoughts  when  he  is  "reminded  by  the 
instruments."  To  some  this  symphony  is  as  the  life  of  man.  The 
story  is  to  them  of  man's  illusions,  desires,  loves,  struggles,  victories, 
and  end.  In  the  first  movement  they  find  with  the  despair  of  old  age 
and  the  dread  of  death  the  recollection  of  early  years  with  the  trans- 
ports and  illusions  of  love,  the  remembrance  of  youth  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  that  word. 

The  second  movement  might  bear  as  a  motto  the  words  of  the  Third 
Kalandar  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night":  "And  we  sat  down 
to  drink,  and  some  sang  songs  and  others  played  the  lute  and  psaltery 
and  recorders  and  other  instruments,  and  the  bowl  went  merrily  round. 
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Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  me  that  I  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  one  and  all,  and  said:  'This  is  indeed  life.  O  sad  that  'tis  fleet- 
ing!'" The  trio  is  as  the  sound  of  the  clock  that  in  Poe's  wild  tale 
compelled  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  to  pause  momentarily  in 
their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound;  "and  thus  the  waltzers 
perforce  ceased  their  evolutions ;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the 
whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the  chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it 
was  observed  that  the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and 
sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery 
or  meditation."  In  this  trio  Death  beats  the  drum.  With  Tschai- 
kowsky,  here,  as  in  the  "Manfred"  symphony,  the  drum  is  the  most 
tragic  of  instruments.  The  persistent  drum-beat  in  this  trio  is  poignant 
in  despair  not  untouched  with  irony.  Man  says:  "Come  now,  I'll 
be  gay";  and  he  tries  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  to  forget.  His  very 
gayety  is  labored,  forced,  constrained,  in  an  unnatural  rhythm.  And 
then  the  drum  is  heard,  and  there  is  wailing,  there  is  angry  protest, 
there  is  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  against  Fate  is  vain.  Again 
there  is  the  deliberate  effort  to  be  gay,  but  the  drum  once  heard  beats 
in  the  ears  forever.  For  this,  some,  who  do  not  love  Tschaikowsky, 
call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage.  They  are  like  Danfodio,  who  attempted 
to  abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa.  But,  even  in  that  venerable 
and  mysterious  land,  the  drum  is  not  necessarily  a  monotonous  instru- 
ment. Winwood  Reade,  who  at  first  was  disturbed  by  this  music 
through  the  night  watches,  wrote  before  he  left  Africa:  "For  the  drum 
has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons  to  the  dance; 
it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly  with  no 
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intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage ;  it  tolls  for  the 
death,  and  now  it  says  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to  the 
ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Rowbotham's  claim 
that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument  known  to  man  has  been 
disputed  by  some  who  insist  that  knowledge  and  use  of  the  pipe  were 
first ;  but  his  chapters  on  the  drum  are  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious 
and  learned.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of  water  at  regular  intervals 
on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two  boughs  against  one  another 
in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order  of  sound  to  the  continual 
chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling  of  a  brook.  And  why? 
Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knocking  of  boughs  is  "the 
innuendo  of  design."  Rowbotham  also  shows  that  there  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  when  there  was  an  organized  system  of 
religion  in  which  the  drum  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  just  as  years 
afterward  bells  were  thought  to  speak,  to  be  alive,  were  dressed  and 
adorned  with  ornaments.  Now  Tschaikowsky's  drum  has  "the 
innuendo  of  design  " ;  I  am  not  sure  but  he  worshipped  it  with  fetishistic 
honors;  and  surely  the  Tschaikowsky  of  the  Pathetic  Symphony  cries 
out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand  what  my 
drum  says?" 

The  third  movement — the  march-scherzo — is  the  excuse,  the  pretext, 
for  the  final  lamentation.  The  man  triumphs,  he  knows  all  that  there 
is  in  earthly  fame.  Success  is  hideous,  as  Victor  Hugo  said.  The 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  may  drown  the  sneers  of 
envy;  but  at  Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  at  Tasso  with  the  laurel 
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and  opera  goer,  by 

The  NEW  flUSIC  REVIEW 

a  monthly  musical  magazine  of  the  highest  class.     Contributions  by  the 
ablest  writers  on  musical  subjects  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Review  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  a  year  for  $1.00. 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO.,  21  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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FEBRUARY  12 
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wreath,  at  coronation  of  Tsar  or  inauguration  of  President,  Death 
grins,  for  he  knows  the  emptiness,  the  vulgarity,  of  what  this  world 
calls  success. 

This  battle-drunk,  delirious  movement  must  perforce  precede  the 
mighty  wail. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  has  compared  this  threnody  to  Shelley's 
"Adonais":  "The  precise  emotions,  down  to  a  certain  and  extreme 
point,  which  inspired  Shelley  in  his  wonderful  expression  of  grief  and 
despair,  also  inspired  the  greatest  of  modern  musicians  since  Wagner 
in  his  Swan  Song, — his  last  musical  utterance  on  earth.  The  first 
movement  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  lines: — 

'He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  death.' 

"As  the  musician  strays  into  the  darkness  and  into  the  miserable 

oblivion  of  death,  .  .  .  Tschaikowsky  reaches  the  full  despair  of  those 

other  lines: — 

'  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay  ' 

With  that  mysterious  and  desperate  hopelessness  the  Russian  comes 
to  an  end  of  his  faith  and  anticipation.  .  .  .  For  as  'time/  writes  Shelley, 
'like  a  many-colored  dome  of  glass,  stains  the  white  radiance  of  eter- 
nity,' even  so  Tschaikowsky  in  this  symphony  has  stained  eternity's 
radiance :  he  has  captured  the  years  and  bound  them  into  a  momentary 
emotional  pang." 

*  * 

Tschaikowsky  was  not  the  first  to  put  funeral  music  in  the  finale 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme  Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN  £5&%Sl» 

Cfl  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 
and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 
the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important  example  of  programme 
music  in  the  symphonic  repertoire,  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for  example,  to  a  symphony  by  Berlioz,  an 
overture  by  Mendelssohn,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a  tone -poem  by  Strauss  or 
Debussy.  

IT "  The  best  thing  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himself 
beforehand." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

%  "  From  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest  words  of  Strauss,  d'Indy,    Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Elgar,  Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr.  Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review. 
1 "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." — Chicago  Post. 

Price,  $1.25  net  Harper  and  Brother©,  Publishers 
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of  a  symphony.  The  finale  of  Spohr's  Symphony  No.  4,  "The  Con- 
secration of  Tones/'  is  entitled  "Funeral  music.  Consolation  in 
Tears."  The  first  section  is  a  larghetto  in  F  minor,  but  an  allegretto 
in  F  major  follows. 

*** 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia 

Huston  ^ptpfjmtg  ©rrff^sira 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Jtnujramm?  of  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 

WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  6, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


PiANO. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


^S5E9£3 1359^353  ■*^-^t'j*'^Mfrj^-^>M<>^f -^,>>^*""v^*  ^ffi 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  City  Hall  Square 


BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

j-  i  i  PHILADELPHIA. 

Symphony  s 

T  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

C/I*Cil6Stf"£l  Twenty-third  Season  to  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  6, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Bischoff    .         .         .         .         ...         .     Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  16 

First  time  in  Philadelphia 

I.     Sehr  schnell  und  feurig. 
II.     Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen. 

III.  Presto;  Ruhig. 

IV.  Allegro  moderato. 


MacDowell         .         .  Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  23 

I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo;  Molto  allegro. 


Chabrier "  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett* 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony* 
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Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  new  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
Ho<zv  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
haps  a    dozen* 


HARDMAN  PIANO 


Is  always  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
whenever  Pianos  are  thought  of. 

Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  is  not 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  oivn  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  buying  a  Hardman 
Piano  you  are  not  paying  extra  for  a  name  ? 

That  a  "  Hardman,"  with  all  that  the  name 
implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 
reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 
as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 
heard ? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

cAll  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged* 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB, 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (comer  19th  Street),  New  York 

524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 

JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS,  1129  Chestnut  Street 


Symphony  in  E  major  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Op.  16. 

Hermann  Bischoff 

(Now  living  in  Munich.) 

Mr.  Bischoff's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  latest  German  encyclo- 
paedias of  music.  The  composer  was  invited  two  months  ago  to  send 
a  sketch  of  his  life  for  publication  in  the  programme  book.  Nothing 
has  been  heard  from  him. 

Yet  it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  1887  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  took  lessons  of  Jadassohn 
in  composition.  At  a  Gewandhaus  concert,'  as  the  story  goes,  he 
heard  Richard  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  and  he  was  so  impressed 
by  it  that  he  sought  the  composer  out,  and,  while  he  did  not  actually 
take  lessons  in  theory  and  composition  of  him,  he  was  associated  inti- 
mately with  him  for  three  years  in  the  study  of  scores  and  in  the 
discussion  of  music.     His  home  is  in  Munich. 

Among  Bischoff's  chief  works  are:  "Gewittersegen,"  for  tenor  voice, 
organ,  and  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a  composition  to  which  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  marks  was  awarded  by  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein. 
It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  thirty-fifth  convention  of  this 
society  at  Dortmund  in  May,  1899.  The  singer  was  Forchhammer. 
The  text  of  this  piece,  which  has  the  sub-title,  "  Psalm  zwischen 
Wolken,"  is  by  Richard  Dehmel. 

"Pan,"  an  idyl  for  orchestra,  Op.  14,  played  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra, 
led  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger,  and  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein, 
at  Krefeld  in  June,  1902.  This  idyl  is  a  musical  illustration  of  Turge- 
neff's  prose  poem,  "The  Nymphs,"  the  thirteenth  of  "Petits  Poemes  en 
Prose"  in  the  edition  entitled  "Souvenirs  d'Enfance"  and  published 
by  Hetzel  and  Company  in  Paris. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CONSERVATORIES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF 

MUSIC 

NEW  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED 

By  Authority  from  the  Author 


SCHOOL    OF    SCALES    AND    DOUBLE 
NOTES  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

By  MAURICE    MOSZKOWSKI 

Op.  64 


Book    I.  Scales  in  Single  Notes.      Book  III.  Exercises  in  Double  Notes 

Book  II.  Scales  in  Double  Notes.    Book  IV.  Advanced  Studies  in  Double  Notes 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  NET,  EACH 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City 


THE    PIANOLA 

Is  For  Sale  at 
Heppe's  Exclusively 

In  every  city  there  is  but  one  store  where  the  Pianola  and  Pianola 
Piano  are  on  sale. 

When  a  customer  enters  any  of  the  other  stores  and  inquires, 
"  Do  you  keep  the  Pianola  ?"  the  salesman  is  in  honor  bound  to  reply, 
"  No,  we  do  not." 

Of  course,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  his  adding,  "  We  keep  the 
Piano-player,  which  we  claim  is  just  as  good,"  etc. 

But  ordinary  commercial  fairness  demands  that  he  sjiall  not 
permit  the  customer  to  buy  some  other  piano-player  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  is  the  genuine  Pianola. 

We  learn  that  there  are  some  stores  that  are  not  so  scrupulous 
as  they  should  be  in  observing  this  principle.  Consequently  we  are 
compelled  to  advertise  over  and  over  again  : 

There  is  but  one  Pianola. 
Sold  in  Philadelphia  and 
Surrounding    Territory 

AT    HEPPE'S    ONLY 

If  the  word  Pianola  does  not  appear  on  the  fall-board  of  the 
instrument,  it  is  not  a  Pianola.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pianola  and 
Pianola  Piano  is  so  universally  recognized  that  it  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  other  Piano-players  to  operate  under  its  prestige. 


C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

1115-1117   Chestnut  St. 
Sixth  and  Thompson  Sts. 


"Hyacintentraume,"  performed  at  one  of  Nodnagel's  "Novelty'* 
concerts  at  Berlin  in  1 898. 

Six  songs  from  Daumer's  "Hans"  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  1. 

Five  songs  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantin  Constantinovitsch  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte  (two  volumes),  Op.  2. 

Three  songs  of  K.  F.  Meyer  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  3. 

Songs,  Op.  7,  8,  10. 

"Der  Werner,"  five  poems  by  Annette  von  Droste-HulshofT  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  11. 

Five  songs  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  text  by  Richard  Dehmel,  Op.  12. 

"25  neue  Weisen  zu  alten  Liedern,"  Op.  15,  for  voice  and  pianoforte; 
"Orchesterlieder,"  among  them  "Bewegter  See"  (1903). 

Five  songs  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  12. 

The  Symphony  in  E  major  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  forty- 
second  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein,  at  Essen, 
May  24,  1906. 

The  Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  and  scored  for 
three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  no  argument,  no  explanatory  programme,  published  in  the 
score.  When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Essen,  the  composer 
wrote  a  statement  about  his  intentions  and  also  an  analysis. 

"For  some  years  many  composers,"  Bischoff  says,  "have  attached 
importance  to  explicit  explanations  in  programme  books.  My  piece 
has  nothing  to  do  with  'programme  music.'  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  music,  as  there  has  been  no  music,  which  is  not  programme 


Dry  cleaning 
women's  gowns 

By  the  improved  French  process  in- 
sures thoroughness  in  freshening  up 
the  colors  without  shrinking  or  fading 
the  fabric.  No  powerful  chemicals 
used  to  rot  the  texture. 
We  also  clean  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture,  blankets,  lace  curtains,  men's 
clothing,  etc.  We  dye  goods  in  all 
the  fashionable  colors. 


A.  F.  BOftNOT  &  BBO. 


17th  St.  and  Fairmount  Ave. 

1636  Chestnut  St. 

N.  B.  Corner  12th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

1714  North  Broad  St. 

Southwest  Corner  Broad  and  Tas- 

ker  Sts. 


PIANOS 


Matchless  Cunningham  Baby  Grand. 

Just  a  Word  or  Two  with  Prospective 

Purchasers 

^TTHERE  are  pianos  and  pianos,  just  as  there's  music  and  music.     It  was 
■*■       music,  they  say,  that  caused  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  to  rise:   it  was 
music,  too,  a  discordant  bray,  that  shattered  those  of  Jericho. 

"  IT  PAYS  TO  THINK  " 

Save  all  anxiety  and  buy  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Our  patrons 
get  the  highest  possible  piano  values,  paying  only  a  manufacturer's  moderate 
profit ;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  our  factory  is  here  to  make  it  right.  We 
make  and  sell  direct  the 

MATCHLESS  CUNNINGHAM  PIANO 

Confidence  in  its  superiority  is  shown  in  our  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  better 
piano.  Guaranteed  for  fifteen  years  and  sold  for  $425  and  upward.  Our 
GIRARD  PIANO  we  guarantee  for  ten  years,  and  sell  for  $275  to  $350, 
according  to  size,  style  of  case,  etc.  The  OPERA  PIANO,  which  we  guarantee 
for  seven  years,  and  sell  for  $235  to  $275,  is  a  better  constructed  instrument 
than  many  sold  by  dealers  for  $350. 

UPRIGHTS  and  SQUARES  of  other  makes  taken  in  exchange  for 
the  MATCHLESS,  GIRARD,  or  OPERA,  and  put  in  condition  in  our  factory 
at  real  bargain  prices.  These  will  be  accepted  as  part  payment  for  our  own 
pianos  at  any  time  within  a  year,  and  the  price  paid  allowed  on  them. 

Special  bargain  list  of  used  and  taken-in-exchange  pianos  mailed  on  receipt 
of  request. 

Monthly  payments  taken. 


Chestnut  and  11th  Streets 
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music  in  one  way  or  another ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  musical  expres- 
sion which  does  not  find  an  analogy  either  in  the  world  of  facts  and 
events,  or  in  that  of  poetic  sentiments  and  sensations.  Not  to  be  out 
of  fashion,  I  therefore  insist  that  my  symphony  presents  throughout 
programme  music.  It  naturally  lays  claim  to  be  shaped  solely  in 
accordance  with  musical  principles. 

"In  my  mind  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  living  a  wild  and 
debauched  life,  becomes  acquainted  with  pure  happiness  when  he  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  it  and  therefore  cannot  possess  it. 

"He  seeks  in  vain  to  find  peace  in  resignation  (second  movement). 
The  ghosts  of  his  misspent  youth  appear  again,  as  Furies  following 
him,  pursuing  him  (third  movement).  Again  appears  that  noble  and 
beautiful  womanly  apparition  (intermediate  passage),*  and  the  voices 
of  darkness,  hushed,  are  quiet.  Love  of  the  pure  woman  delivers  us 
from  the  filth  of  life.  As  one  sees,  this  is  an  old  problem  that  has 
often  been  treated,  that  has  often  been  solved  in  many  ways.  Now 
if  any  one  hearing  the  first  movement  (this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
a  special  programme)  should  see  a  vision  of  dissolute  nights,  of  orgiastic 
masked-balls;  if  he  believes  that  he  hears  passionate  love  murmuring 
in  gardens  flooded  with  moonlight  and  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
he  will  then  be  conscious  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 

"And  also  if  the  hearer  has  only  the  idea  of  my  work,  as  the  cloudy 
and  foaming  must  clears  into  still  and  noble  wine,  I  may  then  believe, 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  working  the  poetical  idea  into  that  which 
is  clearly  defined  and  plastic." 

*  * 

I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig  (very  fast  and  in  a  fiery  manner),  E 
major,  6-8.     The  first  chief  theme  is  announced  immediately  fortissimo. 

*  See  remark  near  the  end  of  the  short  analysis  of  the  symphony. — P.  H. 


C,  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
Recent  Important  Chamber  Music 

Violin  'Cello,  and  Piano 

HORATIO    PARKER 

Op.  35      Suite.    (Prelude,  Minuet,  Romance,  Finale)     ....    $3.00 

Two  Violins,  Alto,  'Cello,  and  Piano 

GABRIEL  FAURE  * 

Op.  89.     Quintette  en  Re  mineur s.oo 

String  Quartets 

GEORGE    W.  CHADWICK 

Quartet  No.  4,  E  minor Parts,  net     5.00 

F.  S.  CONVERSE 

Quartet,  A  minor  ....      Score,  net  $2.50.     Parts,  net     5.00 

OTTOKAR   NOVACEK 

Op.  13  (Posthumous).     Quartet,  C        .       Score,  net  $2.50.     Parts,  net     5.C0 
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A  rapid  figure,  12-16,  is  added.  A  third  theme  has  sustained  melody. 
After  a  development  of  this  material  the  thematic  group  is  dismissed 
with  a  fanfare  for  brass.  The  second  chief  motive,  Noch  etwas  breiter 
(still  somewhat  broader)  and  feroce,  B  major,  9-8,  is  announced  by 
oboe  and  violins.  The  theme  of  the  coda,  E  major,  2-4,  is  derived  from 
one  of  Bischoff's  songs,  a  drinking-song.  There  is  an  episode,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  conventional  working-out  section  in  the  old 
symphonic  form.  This  episode  contains  a  melodious  theme  which 
really  belongs  to  the  fourth  movement,  where  it  plays  a  part -of  marked 
importance. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen  (very  quietly  and  in  a  sustained  man- 
ner), C  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  a  free  elaboration  of  two  themes, 
the  first  announced  by  the  strings  at  the  beginning,  the  second  by  the 
wood- wind.  Sections  of  the  first  theme  have  later  in  this  movement 
an  independent  value,  especially  a  quotation  from  one  of  Bischoff's 
songs,  "Letzte  Bitte. " 

III.  Presto,  E  minor,  3-4.  The  scherzo  is  built  on  three  chief 
themes.  The  first  is  announced  by  violas  and  bassoons;  the  second 
by  flute  and  bassoon;  the  third  is  a  running  chromatic  figure.  The 
theme  of  the  trio,  ruhig  (quiet),  B  major,  is  a  long  melody,  sung  at 
first  by  oboe  and  violins. 

"The  intermediary  passage  between  the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement 
is  constructed  from  the  theme  which,  already  appearing  in  the  first 
movement,  becomes  the  second  chief  theme  of  the  finale,  and  also 
from  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement." 

Bischoff  in  his  analysis  mentions  this  intermediary  passage  between 


EDWARD  A.  WALZ  GEORGE  C.  NEWMAN 

EDWARD  A.  WALZ  &  CO. 


Hrt  Shop 


PRINT-SELLERS,  PUBLISHERS,  IMPORTERS, 
CARVERS  and  GILDERS. 

Manufacturers  of  Mantel  Mirrors  and  Picture  Frames 

FINE  AkTISTIC  DISPLAY  of  WEDDING  and  HOLI- 
DAY GIFTS. 


1 622  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

28  and  30  Worship  Street,  London,  E^C. 
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the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement.  This  analysis  was  written  by  the 
composer  for  the  first  performance  at  Essen.  There  is  no  "interme- 
diary passage"  in  the  published  score  (1906).  The  analysis  was  of 
course  written  before  the  performance.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
whether  this  intermediary  passage  was  cut  out  at  Essen  in  order  to 
shorten  the  performance,  or  was  afterward  omitted  when  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  the  publisher. 

IV.  Allegro  moderate*,  E  major,  4-4.  After  the  chief  theme 
(wood-wind  and  trumpet),  which  has  in  itself  no  definite  tonality, 
follows  immediately  the  "Coda — thought,"  with  a  bass  that  is  of 
marked  importance  in  the  development.  The  second  chief  motive, 
the  one  that  appeared  in  the  first  movement  and  in  the  intermediary 
passage,  is  now  in  A  major  (violins  and  wood-wind) .  There  is  another 
theme,  a  subsidiary  of  distinction. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 
for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  saicTthat  MacDowell  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 


THIRTY-NINTH    SEASON 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

The  oldest  successful  School  of  Music 
1617  Spruce  Street  and  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 
RICHARD    ZECKWER,    Director 

TEACHERS:  Rich.  Zeckvver,  Wassili  Lcps,  Camilla  Zeckwer,  H.  Ezerman, 
II.  Immermann,  Clarence  Bawden,  Paul  Meyer,  H.  S.  Kirkland,  Misses  M.  Buedinger, 
S.  Sower,  B.  Davis,  V.  Henderson,  M.  Walker,  Elsa  Mohr,  J.  Calhoun,  F.  Urban. 
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when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Gilman,*  "at  this  time  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 
strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  work,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of,  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in  1881,  he  recommended 
MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory  and  MacDowell  failed  to  get  the  appointment — on 
account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.  He  played  in  public  at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt,   Frankfort,    Baden-Baden,   and   Hamburg.     Through    the 

*  "Edward  MacDowell"  by  Lawrence  Gilman:  London  and  New  York,  1005. 
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recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 

nineteenth    convention    off  the   Allgemeiner^Deutscher^jMusikverein 

at  Zurich  in  July,  1882.     He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 

as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 

November   19,    1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,   Intermezzo,  and 

Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.    10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 

Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 

as  a  pianist.     His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 

Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 

* 
*  * 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  L,arghetto  calmato,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  movement  is  based 
on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second  is  exposed  softly  by  the  strings.  This 
exposition  is  answered  by  chromatic  harmonies  (wood-wind  and 
horn)  and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trom- 
bones. The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  (flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzi- 
cato bass.  Passage-work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by 
strings  and  wood-wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).     There  is  another  development  of    the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
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sections  of  them.     There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo 
on  three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  .syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Largo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  "at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.  The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage- work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  since  the  first  performance  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in 
1889,  again  by  the  composer,  December  4,  1897,  and  by  Mme.  Carreno, 
March  18,  1899. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
EARLY  CONCERTS   IN  AMERICA,  II. 

In  the  programme  book  of  October  26,  1907,  we  discussed  Mr.  O.  G. 
Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York,  and  quoted  from  this 
invaluable  volume  descriptions  of  infant  phenomena  who  appeared 
in  this  country  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  interesting  statements 
concerning  early  methods  of  advertisement,  summer  concerts,  and 
criticisms.  Let  us  now  consider  the  character  of  the  concerts  them- 
selves, the  nature  of  the  orchestras,  and  the  nationality  of  the  pioneers 
in  music. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  early  New  Englanders  looked  on 
secular  or  ' 'profane''  music  as  one  of  the  peculiarly  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  Satan;  that  in  the  early  history  of  America  only  sacred  music 
was  encouraged  and  fostered ;  that  the  cultivation  of  music,  as  the  word 
is  understood  to-day,  was  begun  by  Germans  who  came  to  this  country 
with  their  love  of  the  art ;  that  without  their  interest  and  care  we  should 
long  have  been  without  orchestras  and  without  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  great  masters. 

Even  to-day  there  are  many  who  believe  that  music  was,  is,  and  will 
be  made  chiefly  in  Germany;  that  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  to 
Germany  for  all  forms  of  musical  art.  To  them  there  is  no  opera  but 
German  opera,  and  by  this  they  mean  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner. 
No  pianist  but  a  German  can  "understand"  Beethoven's  music  for  the 
piano.  Only  a  German  can  truly  appreciate  Bach,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  these  state- 
ments to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  music,  to  any 
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one  who  is  at  aii  conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in 
Europe,  or  to  any  one  who  has  taste ;  but  there  are  some  who,  while 
they  know  that  these  statements  come  from  crass  ignorance,  are  under 
the  impression  that  Germans  were  the  pioneers  in  America ;  that  before 
their  arrival  in  numbers  music  in  this  country  was  chiefly  psalm- 
singing  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Sonneck  shows  conclusively  that,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  were 
English  colonies,  our  country  took  England  as  a  model  at  first  in  musi- 
cal matters,  "whether  they  pertained  to  repertory,  customs,  or  details 
of  management";  that  the  French  Revolution  "interrupted  this  pre- 
dominantly English  current,  and  visibly  infused  French  blood  into  our 
musical  body."  After  the  Revolutionary  War  "the  cosmopolitan 
channels  gradually  widened,  and  soon  submerged  colonial  traditions" 
with  the  tide  of  immigration. 

In  the  early  concert  life  instrumental  music  was  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  almost  of  choral.  "Efforts  were  made  to  draw  the  latter 
forth  from  the  church  choirs  and  singing-schools,  but  they  were  suc- 
cessful only  temporarily  or  failed  entirely."  The  musicians  who 
shaped  the  destinies  of  our  concert  life  were,  according  to  Mr.  Sonneck, 
Hopkinson,  Bremner,  Adgate,  Bentley,  Tuckey,  Reinagle,  Hewitt, 
Flagg,  and  Selby. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  musical 
atmosphere  in  feeble  imitation  of  European  conditions  was  to  be  found 
in  the  South  rather  than  in  the  North." 

Any  meditation  on  musical  life  in  America  before  1 700  must  be  mere 
guesswork  "until  some  historian  displays  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  the 
patience  to  unearth  and  collect  the  data."  The  period  until  1720 
may  be  called  the  primitive,  the  period  from  about  1720  until  about 
1 800  the  formative  period  of  our  musical  history. 
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In  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1732,  concerts  were  given  by  Mr.  John  Salter; 
there  were  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  the  programmes.  Printed  programmes,  by  the  way, 
outside  of  France,  England,  and  America,  did  not  become  customary 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Europe  in  that 
century  it  was  not  customary  to  mention  the  programme  in  the  adver- 
tisement. This  Salter  had  a  wife,  who  kept  a  boarding-school,  where 
John  taught  music.  Pachelbel,  an  organist  in  Boston  and  Newport, 
wandered  to  Charleston  and  gave  a  concert.  At  a  concert  in  1765  at 
Charleston  the  programme  tells  us  that  there  were  concertos  for  horn, 
violin,  harpsichord,  bassoon,  the  overture  to  "Scipio,"  a  trio,  and 
songs. 

From  1793  to  1800  English  opera  flourished,  and  about  1794  a  com 
pany  of  French  comedians,  who  had  escaped  the  terrorists  in  St. 
Domingo,  introduced  operas  by  Rousseau,  Gretry,  Cimarosa,  Paisiello, 
and  others.  Furthermore,  they  influenced  the  concert  life, — they  with 
French  exiles  of  the  Revolution.  The  names  of  Stamitz,  Gossec, 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  Pleyel,  Gretry,  and  even  of  Mozart  and  Gluck,  are 
found  on  the  programmes,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mozart's 
music  was  not  heard  in  abundance  in  concerts  at  Vienna  before  1800. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  Charles- 
ton in  1794:  symphony,  Pleyel;  violin  quartet,  Pleyel;  overture, 
Gretry;  overture,  "La  Chasse,"  Gossec;  overture,  Haydn;  violin  con- 
certo, Viotti.  The  programme  also  included  a  piano  sonata,  a  glee, 
songs,  duets.  After  the  concert  proper  there  was  a  "grand  ballet," 
there  were  other  dances,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  "manly  feats  of 
activity  by  Mr.  M.  Sully."  "Boxes  to  be  taken  as  usual.  Tickets  at 
five  shillings  each.     None  but  the  managers  admitted  on  the  stage." 

In  1795,  in  a  concert  where  symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Pleyel  were 
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played,  a  clarinet  concerto  was  performed.  The  year  after  excerpts 
from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  "Samson,"  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  "Esther," 
and  "1/  Allegro  il  Pensorosi"  (sic)  were  produced.  That  same  year 
Gluck's  overture  to  ' '  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  "  and  Haydn's  '  'Stabat  Mater  " 
were  performed  at  Charleston,  and  there  was  "a  full  orchestra  of  upward 
qf  thirty  performers."  In  1797  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played, 
and  Mozart  was  then  considered  a  dangerous  fellow,  a  Debussy  of  his 
period. 

In  Baltimore  the  early  musicians  were  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Dutch.  Frenchmen  brought  out  Pergolese's  "Serva  Padrona"  in 
1789.  In  1793  orchestral  works  by  Haydn,  Gluck,  Pleyel,  were  per- 
formed, and  the  next  year  "The  Battle  of  Prague,"  that  famous  piano 
piece  which,  in  its  original  form  or  arranged  for  a  band,  raged  for  half 
a  century  and  more,  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Vogel,  the  conductor  of  a 
grand  orchestral  concert.  French  professional  musicians,  driven  from 
home  by  the  Revolution,  broadened  our  musical  horizon,  "In  the 
North  the  French  element  did  not  leave  very  visible  traces,  but  in  Bal- 
timore and  in  the  South  it  almost  predominated  for  several  years. 
Apparently  the  intrusion  of  the  French  did  not  cause  much  professional 
jealousy,  for,  as  a  rule,  English,  German,  and  Italian  musicians  peace- 
fully worked  side  by  side,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  to-day,  when  our 
musical  life  has  lost  little  if  anything  of  its  cosmopolitan  character." 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Virginia  there  were  then  several 
towns  of  almost  equal  importance  and  equal  social  attractions, — 
Williamsburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg. Theatrical  companies  visiting  the  smaller  towns  gave  concerts. 
Thus  in  1796  and  1797  music  by  Stamitz,  Sacchini,  Gr£try,  Piccini, 
Handel,  was  heard  in  Norfolk,  and  it  may  interest  the  members  of  the 
late  Choral  Art  Society  to  know  that  the  "sacred  glee  of  'O  Filii,  O 
Filiae,' "  was  sung  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago. 

The  Saint  Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  advertised  in  1771  for 
"a  first  and  second  violin,  two  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  whom  they  are 
willing  to  agree  with  for  one,  two,  or  three  years." 

In  1796  a  concert  was  given  in  Charleston  to  which  the  title,  "Musi- 
cal Festival,"  was  applied,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
As  I  have  just  stated,  the  orchestra  was  described  as  "upward  of  thirty 
performers."  In  an  advertisement  it  is  thus  particularized:  "One 
organ,  twelve  violins,  three  basses,  five  tenors,  six  oboes,  flutes  and 
clarinets,  two  horns,  one  bassoon,  and  two  pair  kettledrums." 

This  orchestra  was  large  enough  for  the  music  and  the  halls  of  that 
period.  Some,  here  and  in  Europe,  have  often  expressed  the  wish  that 
music  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  might  be  played  to-day  in  a  small  hall  by 
a  small  orchestra.  As  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "The  modern,  but,  as  all 
sensible  lovers  of  art  hope,  soon  antiquated,  craze  for  enormous  halls, 
enormous  orchestras,  enormous  music,  makes  even  those  who  should 
know  better  too  often  forget  that  entirely  different  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  usual  performances  of 
eighteenth-century  music,  the  early  Haydn  included,  are  but  carica- 
tures with  several  dozen  string  instruments  drowning  the  desperate 
struggles  of  two  oboes,  two  flutes,  etc.,  for  a  hearing,  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole,  the  harpsichord,  being  cheerfully  cut  out  of  the  body 
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orchestral  in  favor  of  artificial  trimming  and  stuffing  for  the  further 
display  of  the  string  quartet." 

Nor  does  the  doubling  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  to-day  remedy 
the  evil.  The  whole  effect  is  all  out  of  proportion,  swollen,  monstrous, 
especially  in  applauded  performances  of  Bach's  instrumental  music 
by  leading  orchestras. 

Mr.  Sonneck  gives  the  size  of  European  court  orchestras  about  1755, 
taking  the  statistics  from  Marpurg.  There  were  eleven  players  in  the 
orchestra  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  thirty-two  in  that  at  Salzburg, 
only  thirty-six  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Berlin.  There  were  not  more 
than  thirty-six  in  the  famous  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in  175 1.  In 
Beethoven's  time  at  Bonn  in  1784  the  orchestra  numbered  only  twenty- 
two. 

"Without  pretending  to  have  gone  into  this  matter  very  deeply," 
says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "I  hope  to  have  made  it  clear  that  orchestras  like 
that  employed  at  Charleston  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion  were 
quite  respectable  in  size,  even  if  measured  by  European  standards, 
and  this  footnote  will  serve  as  a  danger  signal  for  all  those  who,  because 
of  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject,  are  apt  to  believe  themselves  trans- 
ported into  ridiculously  primitive  conditions  because  our  early  Amer- 
ican orchestras  numbered  only  from  ten  to  fifty  performers!" 

A  concert  was  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1786,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
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Packet  then  said:  "The  whole  band  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vocal  and  fifty  instrumental  performers,  which,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  pronouncing,  was  the  most  complete,  both  with  respect  to  number 
and  accuracy  of  execution,  ever,  on  any  occasion,  combined  in  this  city, 
and,  perhaps,  throughout  America/ '  This  was  a  huge  chorus  for  the 
time,  and  the  lack  of  true  proportion  between  chorus  and  orchestra 
was  the  same  then  as  now.  At  the  Handel  commemoration  at  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1784  the  chorus  numbered  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  and  the  orchestra  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  When 
the  "Messiah"  was  performed  at  Berlin  in  1786  there  was  a  chorus  of 
about  a  hundred,  while  the  orchestra  numbered  one  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

In  New  York  in  1796  "a  band  of  the  most  eminent  instrumental  per- 
formers "was  engaged  for  a  concert.  It  contained  thirteen  "eminent" 
players  as  principals,  with  seconds,  and  a  number  of  amateurs  for  the 
ripieno  strings  and  possibly  for  the  flutes.  But  when,  in  1766  in  New 
York,  a  "suitable  band  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,"  was  engaged 
for  the  "opening"  of  "the  new  Episcopal  Chapel  called  St.  Paul's," 
what  was  the  composition  of  this  band?  Mr.  Sonneck  remembers 
that  J.  S.  Bach  demanded  in  Leipsic  not  more  than  twenty-two  instru- 
mentalists, in  addition  to  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  against  a  chorus 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  trained  singers,  and  Mattheson  had  demanded 
seven  or  eight  players  for  a  very  weak  chorus,  ten  or  twelve  for  one  a 
little  stronger,  and  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  for  a  full  chorus  ; 
but  a  full  chorus  of  those  days  would  seem  to  modern  hearers  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  roar  of  "multitudinous  mediocrity"  ludicrously  small. 

When  Mr.  Giovanni  Gualdo  announced  a  concert  in  Philadelphia  in 
1769,  the  advertisement  said:  "The  concert  to  be  directed  by  Mr. 
Gualdo,  after  the  Italian  manner."     What  was  the  Italian  manner? 

Mr.  Sonneck  is  not  prepared  to  say.     Did  Gualdo  use  a  baton  ? 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  conductor  either  hit  the  music  stand  with  his 
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right  hand  or  with  a  paper  roll.  Yet  a  baton  was  occasionally  used 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  a  banquet  given  in  1564  with  fifty 
singers  and  eighty  instrumentalists  (again  observe  the  numerical 
proportion) . 

Antiquarians  have  stated  that  in  Italy  the  conductor  either  sat  at 
the  cembalo  and  gestured,  or  beat  time  on  the  floor  with  a  heavy  stick, 
or  later  marked  time  with  the  fiddle  bow;  and  this  latter  method 
became  customary  for  all  orchestral  music  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Not  till 
about  1800  was  there  a  tendency  toward  inaudible  conducting.  Emil 
Vogel  states  that  the  modern  baton  was  first  introduced  in  Germany 
in  1 80 1  by  Landgraf  Ludwig  von  Hessen  in  Darmstadt.  The  baton 
was  not  used  in  Leipsic  until  1835.  Yet  Mr.  Sonneck  is  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  He  quotes  from 
Beerens  (17 19),  who  said  of  conductors:  "Others  use  a  long  stick." 
He  quotes  from  a  satire  published  at  Basel  in  1755:  "There  was  one 
with  a  thin  little  stick,  which  he  beat  in  the  air,"  etc.  He  suggests 
that  a  baton  rather  than  an  "unwieldy  paper  roll"  was  used  by  the 
cembalist,  "and  remained  in  use  in  orchestral  music  until  temporarily 
superseded  by  the  violin  bow  of  the  leader.  With  the  growth  of  the 
orchestras  and  with  the  gradual  and  absolute  abolishment  of  the  cem- 
balo, the  conductor  naturally  stepped  on  the  raised  platform,  baton 
in  hand,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  piece,  with  the  score  in  front  of 
him." 

"Finally,"  says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "to  gain  an  idea  of  just  how  the  con- 
ducting was  done  by  the  cembalist,  we  need  but  watch  the  pianist  in 
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the  modern  vaudeville  orchestra  (undoubtedly  the  direct  though  per- 
haps illegitimate  descendants  of  the  eighteenth-century  orchestra), 
especially  in  Italy,  where  he  will  first  mark  time  with  the  baton  and 
often  enough  with  the  hideous  noise  of  yore,  then  lay  it  aside  for  a 
while,  then  take  it  up  again  at  a  change  of  tempo  or  for  some  other 
reason,  and  so  on  throughout  the  performance,  but  using  merely  the 
hand  for  the  necessary  gestures  only  when  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
pick  up  the  baton." 

The  programmes  of  eight  concerts  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1792-93 
may  well  surprise  those  who  are  inclined  to  -smile  at  the  programme 
of  the  eighteenth  century  picked  up  carelessly  by  some  antiquarian. 
The  composers  represented  were  prominent  in  their  day  and  generation, 
and  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gretry,  Bach,  are  not  wholly  un- 
known in  1907.     Soloists  were  unduly  prominent,  as  they  are  to-day. 

"Then,  as  now,  soloists  were  in  demand,"  says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "and 
the  only  difference  lies  in  this,  that  we  now  pay,  or  presume  to  pay,  as 
much  attention  to  the  composer  of  a  concerto  as  to  the  virtuoso  per- 
forming it.  In  those  days  the  performer  of  a  concerto  usually  was 
his  own  composer.  Hence  a  distinction  between  the  two  usually  could 
not  be  made.  But  even  when  performing  a  concerto  by  some  other 
composer- virtuoso  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  mention  the  com- 
poser, because  concertos  were  admittedly  looked  upon  more  or  less  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  skill  and  nothing  better.  This  remark 
applies  to  Capron,  Brown,  Gehot,  and  other  virtuosos,  who,  however, 
while  guilty  of  the  offence  of  composing,  as  are  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  musicians,  succumbed  to  the  temptation  very  much  less 
oftener  than  Mr.  Madeira  seems  to  infer." 

Mr.  Madeira,  in  a  book  about  music  in  Philadelphia,  sneered  at  these 
"local  geniuses."  Mr.  Sonneck  asks  pertinently  if  he  has  ever  seen 
any  of  their  compositions.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  acquainted  with  music  by 
Reinagle,  the  only  "local  genius"  who  figured  prominently  at  these 
eight  concerts,  and  this  music  shows  that  he  had  unquestionable  taste 
and  talent.  "Even  if  their  best  works  were  less  than  mediocre,  the 
fact  would  still  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  concert-givers 
everywhere  in  Europe  habitually  filled  an  entire  evening  with  their 
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own  compositions,  which  only  too  often  were  still  more  mediocre  than 
their  skill  in  performing  them.  Indeed,  the  American  public  was 
decidedly  less  often  subjected  to  such  cruelty  than  that  of  Europe." 

At  these  eight  concerts  in  Philadelphia  there  were  solo  singers,  and 
there  were  concertos  or  solo  pieces  for  violin,  'cello,  piano,  clarinet, 
flute,  French  horn,  bassoon,  a  double  concerto  for  clarinet  and  bassoon, 
a  flute  quartet;  and  duets  for  clarinet  and  piano  were  also  played. 

In  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the  South,  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  there  were  solo  performers  on  violin,  French  horn,  bassoon, 
harpsichord,  guitar,  viola  d'  amore,  mandolino  (sic),  psaltery,  musical 
glasses,  and  other  instruments. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Victor,  a  German  by  birth,  "musician  to  her  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  organist  at  St.  George's,  London," 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  1774.  He  taught  the  harpsichord,  "forte 
piano,"  violin,  German  flute,  and  "thorough  bass,  both  in  theory  and 
practice."  This  Mr.  Victor  made  an  announcement  that  he  "intended 
to  give  a  concert  and  to  perform  on  his  new  musical  instruments,  but 
is  obliged  to  postpone  it  for  want  of  able  hands ;  the  one  he  calls  Tromba 
doppio  con  tympana,  on  which  he  plays  the  first  and  second  trumpet 
and  a  pair  of  annexed  kettledrums  with  the  feet  all  at  once ;  the  other 
is  called  Cymbaline  d'amour,  which  resembles  the  musical  glasses 
played  by  harpsichord  keys,  never  subject  to  come  out  of  tune,  both 
of  his  own  invention." 

There  were  such  freaks,  but  the  general  character  of  the  miscella- 
neous and  popular  concerts  was  of  a  more  legitimate  and  higher  order. 
Mr.  Berkenhead  in  Boston  in  1795  played  on  the  piano  or  harpsichord 
"The  Demolition  of  the  Bastile,"  but  we  have  all  of  us  heard  "St. 
Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds"  and  still  more  extraordinary 
programme  music  for  the  piano  by  ultra-moderns. 

In  Philadelphia  the  first  leading  musicians  to  give  concerts  were  not 
Germans.  An  Orpheus  Club  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1759. 
English  opera  was  established  on  a"  firm  footing,  but,  though  there 
were  private  music  gatherings  at  the  homes  of  John  Penn,  Francis 
Hopkinson,   and   others,   for  some   reason  public  concerts  were  few 
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before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  chief  concert-givers  were  Gualdo, 
Sodi,  Vidal,  Victor,  Brown,  Reinagle. 

Yet  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  there  was  sufficient  interest  in  music  in  1799 
or  1800  for  a  local  dealer  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  Leipsic,  and  Mr.  Sonneck  asks  "how  many  American 
cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  to-day  with  orchestral 
subscription  concerts  such  as  Philadelphia  and  other  smaller  cities 
enjoyed  more  than  a  century  ago." 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  sources  concerning  the  beginnings  of  concert 
life  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sonneck  mentions  a  concert  given  in  1 736,  but 
this  was  probably  not  the  first.  The  giver  was  C.  T.  Pachelbel,  and 
the  concert  was  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  first  musician, 
however,  to  do  deeds  in  New  York  was  William  Tuckey,  an  English- 
man by  birth.  He  brought  out  Handel's  "Messiah,"  January  16, 
1770, — that  is,  the  overture  and  sixteen  numbers, — one  year  before 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  Germany. 

Probably  the  earliest  example  of  melodramatic  music  composed  in 
America  was  J.  Hewitt's,  for  Collins's  "  'Odes  on  the  Passions,'  spoken 
by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  with  music  representative  of  each  passion,  as  per- 
formed by  the  Anacreontic  Society." 

At  Mr.  Caze's  concert  in  1774,  when  "orchestry"  pieces  were  per- 
formed, d'Exaudet's  minuet — an  air  sung  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Gilibert 
and  a  few  others — was  performed,  "with  echoes." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  follow  Mr.  Sonneck  in  his  study  of  the 
development  of  orchestral  music  in  New  York,  but  time  and  space 
forbid  it ;  yet  I  must  make  room  for  the  characterization  of  Newport, 
R.I.-,  1739,  by  John  Owen  Jacobi,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia : 
"The  want  of  instruments,  together  with  the  niggardliness  of  the 
people  of  this  place,  and  their  not  having  a  taste  of  music,  render  it 
impossible  for  any  one  of  my  profession  to  get  a  competent  mainten- 
ance here;  and  their  feuds  and  animosities  are  so  great  concerning 
their  government  that  a  man  can  take  but  little  satisfaction  in  being 
among  them,  so  that  it  is  no  better  than  burying  -one's  self  alive." 

A  study  of  the  programmes  republished  by  Mr.  Sonneck  would  in 
itself  make  an  interesting  article.     He  has  shown  that  the  music  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  in  America  was  not  primitive.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  wholly  barbarians  in  this  respect,  as  some  would  have  us 
fondly  believe. 

Speaking  of  Hopkinson's  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Sonneck 
says:  "It  was  a  beginning,  and  the  seventy  subscribers  certainly  en- 
joyed the  music  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  those  who  fill  a  modern  concert  hall  and  listen  attentively  to  music, 
much  of  which,  though  now  considered  immortal,  will  be  forgotten,  as 
have  been  forgotten  the  compositions  by  such  gifted  men  as  Valentini, 
Corelli,  Pugnani,  Stanley,  Geminiani,  etc.,  played  by  Hopkinson,  his 
friends,  and  the  'Assistant  Performers. '" 


ARE  THE   ENGLISH   BECOMING  MORE   MUSICAL? 

BY   DR.  CHARLES   W.  SALEEBY. 

(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

When  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  modification  of  any  of  the 
characters  of  a  living  species,  the  modern  biologist,  well  assured  that 
acquired  characteristics  are  not  transmitted  by  inheritance,  is  careful 
to  analyse  the  alleged  facts  from  his  own  standpoint.  In  the  case  of 
man,  the  inquiry  is  complicated  by  a  unique  factor,  to  which,  indeed, 
we  owe  an  incalculable  debt.  This  is  the  factor  introduced  by  the 
human,  and  only  human,  power  of  recording  achievement,  so  that  it 
may  be  stored  up  for  future  generations.  Thus  man  has,  in  effect 
and  within  sharp  limits,  evaded  Nature's  denial  to  living  species  of 
the  powers  of  transmitting  acquirements.  Acquirements  are,  in  a 
sense,  transmitted;  else,  for  instance,  neither  could  I  write  nor  the 
reader  read,  unless  we  were  geniuses  so  consummate  as  to  create  these 
arts  for  ourselves.  Upon  this  power  of  recording  and  transmitting 
achievement  extra-biologically — that  is  to  say,  quite  apart  from  and 
outside  of  the  germ-cell — depends  the  traditional  progress  of  mankind. 
It  has  no  necessary  relation  to  racial  progress,  and  is  quite  compatible 
with  racial  {i.e.,  biological)  decadence,  as  history  proves  at  large. 
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If  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  heredity  be  denied,  as  it  must  be,  it 
follows  that  the  sole  factor  of  racial  progress  is  some  form  of  natural 
or  artificial  selection,  individuals  progressive  in  the  character  under 
consideration  being  selected,  as  against  others,  to  perpetuate  the 
species,  and  thereby,  according  to  the  laws  of  heredity,  to  transmit 
their  progressive  characters  to  the  next  generation. 

These  are  some  of  the  preliminary  assumptions  with  which  one  is 
already  furnished  when  there  arises  such  a  question  as  "Are  we 
becoming  more  musical?"  Contemplate  the  Queen's  Hall  any  of  these 
evenings,  and  observe  the  tightly-packed  crowd,  standing  in  what 
is  described,  with  a  pretty  wit,  as  the  "promenade,"  inhaling  an 
atmosphere  which  you  could  not  cut  with  a  knife,  and  listening  intently, 
not  only  to  the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  or  even  the 
austere  grandeurs  of  Brahms,  but  actually  to  hew  compositions  of 
vast  length  and  corresponding  tenuity,  but  with  sincerity  at  least. 
As  has  often  been  observed,  this  spectacle  would  have  been  utterly 
incredible  to  our  forefathers,  and  is  probably  not  to  be  matched  any- 
where in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Ergo,  says  the  optimist,  we 
are  becoming  more  musical. 

This  I  entirely  disbelieve,  simply  because,  knowing  that  we  gain 
nothing  inherently  by  our  fathers'  attendance  at  concerts,  I  am  left 
with  the  factor  of  selection  alone  to  account  for  any  such  racial  change . 
I  should  certainly  not  assert  that  the  liking  for  music  is  without  any 
"survival  value,"  and  may  not  promote  psychical  health,  and  so  tend 
towards  making  its  possessor  favoured  in  the  modern  struggle  for 
existence.  If  musical  faculty  had  never  had  any  survival-value, 
or  value  for  life,  it  would  never  have  been  evolved,  whether  in  the 
birds  or  in  man.  But,  of  course,  no  one  would  suggest  that  the 
immensely  creditable  contrast  between  present  audiences  and  their 
fathers  was  the  result  of  such  a  selective  process — except  in  a  quite 
infinitesimal  degree.  In  the  substantial  absence  of  this,  and  of  La- 
marckian  inheritance  (by  which  we  could  listen  to  Brahms  because  our 
fathers  listened  to  Costa  and  Balfe,  and  so  enabled  us  to  begin  where 
they  left  off),  it  is  a  necessary  truth  that  we  are  not  becoming  more 
musical — in  the  only  useful  sense  of  the  words. 
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What,  then,  is  happening,  the  facts  not  being  in  question?  Is  it 
not  patently  absurd  to  deny  that  we  are  becoming  more  musical  if  we 
listen  raptly  to  Brahms — even  Brahms — whilst  our  fathers  not  merely 
found  him  dull,  but — which  is  far  worse — enthusiastically  worshipped 
trash  as  treasure?  Not  at  all:  an  obvious  and  adequate  explanation 
is  at  hand,  which  conforms  perfectly  with  scientific  fact  and  common 
experience.  A  vital  character,  as  I  have  often  said  here,  is  the  product 
of  the  multiplication  of  the  inherited  potentiality — it  is  no  more — 
by  the  factor  of  environment:  thus  all  vital  characters  are  products 
of  both  heredity  and  environment — many  controversies  on  this  subject 
being  quite  beside  the  point.  But  it  must  surely  be  the  case,  with  a 
creature  so  complex  as  man,  that  the  utmost  is  never  made  of  his 
inherent  potentialities.  Ideally  environed — or  educated,  in  the  exact 
and  only  adequate  sense  of  the  word — Shakspeare  would  have  been 
a  greater  writer  than  Shakspeare.  It  is  not  that  no  one  is  perfect, 
but  that  no  one  expands  even  as  far  as  his  predestined  limits.  Our 
case  merely  shows  that  the  musical  faculty — which  is  far  less  extensively 
educated  than  the  visual  faculty  and  the  literary  faculty,  for  instance 
— was  not  developed  in  our  fathers,  whose  potentialities  were  just  as 
good  as  ours.  In  the  absence  of  anything  remotely  approaching 
stringent  "musical  selection"  there  is  no  other  explanation,  nor  is 
any  other  necessary. 

It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the  fact  of  education,  otherwise  conceived, 
is  the  fact  of  "adaptation  to  environment,"  a  supreme  and  absolutely 
universal  principle  of  all  life  whatsoever.  The  Queen's  Hall  audience 
of  to-night  is  so  adapted  or  educated.  Had  it  never  heard  the  reality 
it  would  be  content  with  imitations  of  music,  as  its  fathers  were:  as 
content  as  the  invalid  soon  becomes  with  his  sick-bed  or  the  many 
with  bad  literature,  the  slave  with  his  chains,  or  the  microbe  with  a 
modified  culture-medium.  All  life  has  some  capacity  for  adaptation, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  for  instance,  is  only  beginning  to  teach  us  the  capacity 
of  that  capacity  in  respect  of  music. 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra.  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Iyamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguena  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon- 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance/ ' 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

*  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discretion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia.'*  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other ;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two 
of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and 
chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with 
castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers'and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter 
of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you 
repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  generally 
accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have  been  sung 
with   the   dance   from   time   immemorial,   and   they  either  have  been 
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handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.     These   coplas  are   sometimes   rudely  satirical.     For  ex- 
ample:  "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son,  - 

Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 
Las  muchachas  del  Aragon! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements.' ' 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1 394  wrote : — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 

The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the* Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 
Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 

*  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "  brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.  When  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  L,erida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid/'  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth: — 


Anita. 


Araquil. 
Anita. 


Araquil. 
Anita. 


Et  c'est  k  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 

Un  cher  lundi  de  Paques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois! 

Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

II  jouait  a  la  paume, 
II  les  avait  battus.     J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos  .  .  . 
Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeux! 
Le  soir  .  .  . 
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Araquil.     Elle  et  moi,  nous  dans&mes  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours. 

The  Malaguena,  with  the  Rondena,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops/'  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga,  but 
Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguenas,"  as  "very 
bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.     Desrat   looked    upon  it  as  a  survival   of   Moorish  dances,  a 

♦"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word 
A  lyric  drama,  "  La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Gain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Galte,  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  _  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "  the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations  " :  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.     The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 

FRANK    MULLER 
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remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor:  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact  - 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Oik!  Oik! 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Oik,  oik! 
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Mr*  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  YorK,  Boston,  and  BrooKlyn. 

Early  in  January   he  will  begin  a   series  of  ten  weeks   at  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago. 

During  this   course  he  will   also   lecture  in   St.    Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  these  engagements  he  will  leave  for 
an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  an  entirely 
new  series  of  "Travel  Lectures"  to  be  delivered  at  the 
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early  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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*  'The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

*  * 

This  Rhapsody  was  the  foundation-stone  in  France  of  Chabrier's 
reputation.  After  the  first  performance  Victor  Wilder  wrote  in  Le 
Menestrel: — 

"While  cultivating  classic  art  with  a  predilection  that  justifies  itself, 
Mr.  Lamoureux  has  taken  pains  in  his  first  concert  to  introduce  to  his 
audience  a  composer  who  is  still  little  known,  but  will  succeed  in  making 
a  fine  place  for  himself  in  the  pleiad  of  young  talents  who  do  honour 
to  our  French  school.  We  mean  Mr.  Emmanuel  Chabrier  and  his 
instrumental  fantasia  entitled  ^spana.'  This  composition,  written 
on  popular  motives  of  jotas  and  malaguenas,  is  a  musical  picture  which 
promises  us  a  master  colourist.  Mr.  Chabrier  handles  the  orchestra 
with  astonishing  skill,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  how  to  make 
effects  of  light  and  shade  start  forth  from  it.  In  this  piece  there  is  a 
really  extraordinary  expenditure  of  verve,  dazzling  the  ear  and  reviving, 
by  the  power  of  sound  alone,  the  whole  of  musical  Spain." 

Requests  for  repetitions  of  the  Rhapsody  were  immediate. 

* 

Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier's  father  was  a  lawyer;  his  mother  was 
not  interested  in  music.  In  1856  Emmanuel  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  studies  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1862  his  father  placed 
him  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  Emmanuel  spent  his  spare 
time  in  practising  the  pianoforte,  in  consorting  with  musicians,  in 
playing   chamber   music.     His   favorite   composers    then   were   Bach, 
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Mozart,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Schumann.  He  had  uncommon  mechan- 
ical skill  as  a  pianist,  and  his  left  hand  was  a  wonder  even  to  virtuosos. 
He  studied  composition  with  Theophile  Semet  and  Aristide  Hignard 
and  the  pianoforte  with  Edouard  Wolff,  but  he  was  chiefly  self-taught. 

In  1879  Chabrier  resigned  his  position  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  music.  Hugues  Imbert  described  him  as  amiable,  gay,  fond  of  a 
joke,  a  man  of  keen  wit,  with  a  hearty  laugh  which  was  not  always 
without  malice.  He  gathered  about  him  artists  and  amateurs.  There 
were  Saint-Saens,  with  his  prodigious  musical  memory  and  true  Parisian 
playfulness;  Massenet,  "with  his  air  of  a  repentant  Magdalene"; 
the  actors  Grenier  and  Cooper;  Manet,  the  painter;  Taffanel,  the 
flute-player.  There  were  performances  of  Schumann's  symphonies; 
there  were  also  delirious  parodies,  as  when  Saint-Saens  impersonated 
•Gounod's  Marguerite.  There  were  strange  instruments,  as  a  queer 
organ  with  strange  stops,  which  set  in  motion  cannon,  drums,  etc. 
One  fine  evening  in  spring  the  noise  through  the  open  windows  drew 
a  crowd  in  the  street  below,  and  some  one  shouted:  "If  I  were  your 
landlord,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  ask  you  for  rent." 

His  op£ra-bouffe,  "L'Etoile,"  in  three  acts,  was  performed  at  the 
Bouffe-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  28,  1877,  with  Mme.  Paola-Marie" 
as  the  heroine.  On  the  libretto  by  Leterrier  and  Vanloo  the  story  of 
"The  Merry  Monarch,"  in  which  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  disported  himself, 
was  based.  A  little  piece,  "1/ Education  Manquee,"  was  produced 
at  the  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  Paris,  May  1,  1879.  "Dix  Pieces  pitto- 
resques,"  for  pianoforte,  were  published. 

In  1 88 1  Lamoureux  engaged  Chabrier  to  drill  the  chorus  and  prepare 
with  him  works  of  Wagner,  which  for  a  long  time  the  intrepid  con- 
ductor had  intended  to  produce  in  Paris.  Chabrier  was  thus  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  even  then 
lie  was  busy  on  his  own  opera,  "Gwendoline." 

"Espafia"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
"Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Xamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

"La  Sulamite,"  text  by  Jean  Richepin,  for  mezzo-soprano,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  March  15,  1885, 
with  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur  as  the  solo  singer.  When  this  work  was 
performed  at  Brussels  in  1896,  Maurice  Kufferath  wrote:  "There  is 
not  a  vocal  phrase  which  has  a  positively  defined,  expressive  figure; 
the  prosody  defies  common  sense;  the  voices  are  tortured  capriciously; 
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the  instrumentation  jolts  you,  it  is  harsh,  brutal,  at  times  singularly- 
clumsy;  the  harmonic  progressions  are  offensive,  not  always  correct. 
And  yet  this  work  has  a  singular  charm;  it  is  full  of  happy  details, 
orchestral  discoveries,  piquant  effects  of  contrast ;  it  is  alive  and  vibrant, 
to  the  last  degree,  with  sonorous  patches  of  extreme  brilliance.  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Chabrier  and  the  painters  whom  he 
admired  and  loved, — Manet,  Pizzaro,  Claude  Monet.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  of  his  period,  and  he  will  remain  one  of  the  characteristic  figures 
of  contemporaneous  art.  He  sees  only  color  in  music;  the  rest  is  as 
nought.  Novel  rhythms,  unheard-of  associations  of  metres,  bold  and 
often  ravishing  combinations  of  instruments, — these  he  searches  out; 
he  instinctively  finds  extraordinary  things  which  cause  you  to  over- 
look a  certain  vulgarity  of  ideas,  and  they  express  in  an  original  man- 
ner the  intense  passion  of  the  poem  which  was  inspired  by  'The  Song 
of  Solomon. '     After  all,  that  is  the  main  thing." 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April   10,    1886.     The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer 
Berardi,  and  Engel.     The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Gomique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Th6atre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,    Paris,    February    16,    1890);   "A   la   Musique,"   for  soprano, 
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female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,' '  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Clare  tie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Roman tiques." 

"Briseis,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
.act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Griming, 
Hoffmann,  and  Knfipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 

# 

*  * 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
-unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor :  ' '  Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
-serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
.zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.     But  why  look  toward 
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tne  for  anything  good?     When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote : 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Opera.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  [of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  '  Eh !  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile,'  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Espana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
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and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  lif e  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
ished the  lyric  drama  ["Brisel's"]  which  would  have  led  to  him  glory 
and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Briseis.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns!  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time/ 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious." 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said :  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music. "« 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  nf  % 
THIRD    MATINEE 

WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE" NOTES   BY    PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  7 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 

•  * 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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BOStOn  New  National  Theatre, 

Symphony     A  Washington. 

•  X  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

i  1  fCflfiSt YSL  Seventieth  performance  in  'Washington. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  7, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms      .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


MacDowell         .         .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  23 

I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo;  Molto  allegro. 

Humperdinck    .         .         Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage  " 

First  time  in  Washington 


SOLOIST, 
Mme-  TERESA  CARRENO. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  new  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
Horn)  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  Aprils,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  twp  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
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delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.^  Itjis^twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  am 
'effect*  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  firsthand  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated . 

1  -  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his^noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
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by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 

*  "The  life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes.  London,  1005. 
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which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty*  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDoweUv 

(Born  in  New  York  on  December  18,  1861 ;  still  living  there.) 

The  first  movement,  Larghetto  calmato,  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  is  based 
upon  two  principal  themes,  with  one  subsidiary,  the  two  former 
presenting  considerable  similarity  in  character.  The  movement  opens 
with  what,  from  formal  considerations,  I  will  call  its  second  theme, 
softly  given  out  in  harmony  by  the  strings;  this  brief  exposition  is 
answered  by  some  chromatic  harmonies  in  the  lower  wood-wind  and 
horn,  and  more  thematically  by  the  trombones.  Next  follows  a 
brilliant  introductory  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  leading  to  a  return 
of  the  theme  in  the  flutes  and  clarinets.  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude. 
Now  the  tempo  changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione,  and  the 
movement  begins  in  earnest.  The  pianoforte  exposes  the  first  theme, 
at  first  alone,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings;  a  short  intermediate 
subsidiary  passage  leads  to  are  turn  of  the  theme  in  the  solo  instrument, 
now  with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  over  a 
pizzicato  bass.  Some  brief  passage-work  (still  thematic  in  character) 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  in  the  relative  F  major, 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  and  soon  figurally  embroidered 
by  the  pianoforte.  With  a  change  from  6-8  to  3-4  time  comes  the 
subsidiary  theme  in  the  horns  and  trombones  against  running  passage- 
work  in  the  pianoforte ;  this  leads  to  the  working-out,  which  is  tolerably 
long  and  elaborate,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  orchestra  against 
brilliant  passage-work  in  the  solo  instrument.  The  return  of  the  first 
theme  comes  in  D  major  in  the  pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato  bass,  but  soon 
merges  into  some  fresh  working-out  of  the  two  principal  themes — or 
characteristic  figures  from  them — together.  A  brief  coda  brings  the 
movement  to  a  pianissimo  close  in  D  major.     Although  this  movement 
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is  really  the  slow  movement  of  the  concerto,  it  presents  an  evident,  if 
rather  free,  application  of  the  sonata  form — with  slow  thematic 
introduction  and  a  defective  third  part. 

The  second  movement,  Presto  giocoso,  in  B-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  a 
brilliant  rondo  on  three  themes.  After  some  little  orchestral  preluding 
the  pianoforte  takes  up  the  nimbly  running  and  skipping  first  theme, 
and  develops  it  at  some  length,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  passing 
suggestions  of  the  second  theme  coming  now  and  then  from  the  horns 
and  from  the  clarinets  and  bassoons;  but  the  development  of  the  first 
theme  goes  on  in  spite  of  these  for  some  time  longer,  until  the  second 
theme,  with  its  effective  syncopations,  bursts  forth  fortissimo  as  an 
orchestral  tutti.  This  second  theme  is  in  the  tonic,  and  is  soon  taken 
up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  joyous  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic,  soon 
follows  in  the  solo  instrument.  The  three  themes  having  thus  been 
presented  in  succession,  the  working-out  now  follows,  in  true  rondo 
style,  the  movement  ending  with  a  short  coda  after  the  return  of  the 
second  theme. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo,  in  D  minor 
(3-4  time),  in  which  reminiscences  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  first 
movement  alternate  with  hints  at  the  new  theme  soon  to  come.  The 
main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto  allegro,  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  is, 
like  the  second,  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first  is 
announced  and  partly  developed  by  the  wood- wind  over  trills  and  rising 
scales  in  the  pianoforte,  then  taken  up  by  the  solo  instrument  and 
briefly  worked  up  by  it  and  the  orchestra,  at  last  by  all  the  brass.  The 
second  theme  is  given  out  in  F  major  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  string 
accompaniment,  and  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  on  figures  from 
the  first  theme.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo  in  B  minor  as  an 
orchestral  tutti  (its  second  phrase  recalls  one  of  the  themes  of  the  first 
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movement  a  little),  and  is  soon  worked  up  with  figural  embroidery  in 
the  pianoforte.  From  this  point  onward  the  movement  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  working-out  of  the  thematic  material  thus  presented, 
though  with  sufficiently  frequent  returns  of  the  themes  in  their  original 
shape. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  pair  of  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

EARLY  CONCERTS  IN  AMERICA,  I. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America"  (173 1- 1800), 
a  volume  of  338  pages,  large  octavo,  is  published  in  handsome  form 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York.  Mr.  Sonneck,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  music  department  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  published  two  years  ago  "Francis  Hopkinson  and 
James  Lyon"  and  a  "Bibliography  of  Early  Secular  American  Music." 
He  has  collected  material  for  a  volume  on  "Early  Opera  in  the  United 
States." 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE 


LMENDORF 
LECTURES 

Mr.  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures 
in  New  YorR,  Boston,  and  BrooKlyn. 

Early  in  January  he  'will  begin  a  series  of  ten  weeks  at  the 

Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago, 

During    this    course    he    will    also    lecture    in    St.    Louis,    Mil- 
waukee,  Indianapolis,   Evanston,  and   Oak  Park. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  these  engagements  he  will  leave 
for  an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  an 
entirely  new  series  of  "Travel  Lectures,"  to  be  delivered  at  the 

New  National  Theatre,  Washington 

early  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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The  value  of  Mr.  Sonneck's  contributions  to  the  history  of  American 
music  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  For  thoroughness  of  investi- 
gation, for  untiring,  well-nigh  incredible  industry  in  research,  for 
systematic  plan  and  clear  presentation  of  facts,  for  sanity  in  the  exer- 
cise of  discrimination,  these  volumes  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
English  literature  pertaining  to  music,  and  they  are  not  surpassed, 
if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  works  which  treat  historically  of  music 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Sonneck  toiled  without  the  cheering  thought  of  attracting  the 
attention  and  the  admiration  of  the  general  public.  Only  students  of 
musical  history  will  be  at  once  tempted  to  read  these  volumes,  although 
"Early  Concert  Life  in  America' '  abounds  in  entertaining  pages,  in 
pages  that  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  and  life  of  Ameri- 
cans and  those  that  amused  them  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  books  on  music  are  published  yearly  in  various  languages. 
Even  English  and  American  publishers  now  consent  to  include  books 
about  music  and  musicians  in  their  lists.  Composers  now  living  are 
judged  finally  and  put  in  their  respective  places.  Thick  and  heavy 
volumes  are  written  in  explanation  of  the  greatness  of  Beethoven  and 
other  masters.  Ingenious  essayists  share  with  the  public  the  impres- 
sions made  on  them  by  music  of  Brahms,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss, 
and  Tschaikowsky.     There  are  professional  critics  who  collect  their 
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The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber,  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

SANDERS  &  STAYMAN  COMPANY 

1327  F  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
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reviews — the  ones  that  "do  them  justice" — and  with  a  sublime  courage 
expose  themselves  to  the  comments  of  succeeding  generations,  careless 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  undoubtedly  change  their  opinions,  as  they 
change  their  skin,  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  heard  Schumann's 
Piano  Quintet  he  failed  to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  failure  astonished  him  in  after  years.  Later  he  enjoyed 
the  quintet  and  grew  wildly  enthusiastic  over  it.  Still  later  his  fury 
calmed,  and,  recognizing  the  many-  admirable  qualities  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chamber  music,  he  nevertheless  found  grave 
faults  in  it,  so  that  a  performance  of  it  was  almost  painful  to  him. 
"I  had  known  these  faults  for  a  long  time,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
them.  One  grows  amorous  of  works  of  art,  and,  as  long  as  one  loves 
them,  faults  are  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  or  they  pass  for  excellent 
qualities.  The  love  at  last  dies,  and  the  faults  remain."  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  in  1885  of  these  adventures  of  his  soul.  What  is  his 
opinion  to-day  of  Schumann's  Piano  Quintet? 

There  are  critics  whose  opinions  are  read  with  entertainment  and 
profit  long  after  they  are  dead.  William  Hazlitt's  "View  of  the  English 
Stage"  is  a  collection  of  theatrical  criticisms  published  in  newspapers 
from  1814  to  181 7,  but  the  book  is  still  one  to  be  enjoyed  and  studied. 
We  may  wonder  at  Chorley's  inability  to  appreciate  Schumann  and 
Verdi,  yet  his  writings  should  be  familiar  to  any  one  who  feels  called 
upon  to  talk  wisely  about  music. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Anatole  France.  We  read  his  literary  essays 
chiefly  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Anatole  France.  We  may 
never  look  into  Victor  Brochard's  "Les  Sceptiques  Grecs,"  but  the 
book  inspired  the  delightful  article  in  which  France  says:  "I  lived 
happy  years  without  writing.  I  led  a  contemplative  and  solitary  life, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  infinitely  sweet  to  me.  And,  as  I 
studied  nothing,  I  learned  much."  It  is  not  that  we  are  especially 
interested  in  Pyrrho;  but  we  hang  on  the  lips  of  France,  the  gently 
ironical  Pyrrhonist,  when  the  name  of  his  master  prompts  him  to 
inimitable  discussion. 

JOHN    KIMBERLY    MUMFORD 
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There  is  Mr.  K.  A.  Baughan,  of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  writes 
amiably  and  easily  about  the  passing  show.  He  has  opinions,  but, 
unlike  Mr.  Smallweed,  he  is  not  adamant  in  the  matter  of  gravy.  In 
the  volume  of  his  articles,  published  not  long  ago,  he  confides  to  his 
readers  that  Tschaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  Symphony  does  not  now 
move  and  thrill  him  as  it  did  at  first,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce solemn  judgment  on  Richard  Strauss. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  work  which  the  critic  condemns  sometimes 
will  not  down;  the  work  that  he  lauds  extravagantly  often  passes  and 
is  no  more  heard  by  men.  It  would  be  foolish  for  a  critic  to  revise  the 
published  volume  every  two  years.  To  maintain  opinions  through 
sheer  obstinacy  or  from  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  vacillating, 
changeable  person  would  be  equally  foolish. 

The  lot  of  Mr.  Sonneck  is  more  enviable.  He  is  building  an  enduring 
structure.  It  is  better  to  be  a  drudge  in  the  service  of  history  than  to 
tell  gayly  or  solemnly  a  more  or  less  indifferent  world  why  you  do  not 
like  the  ultra-modern  music  of  the  French  or  why  Richard  Strauss  is 
after  all  not  a  man  of  force.  There  are  few  Hazlitts,  positive  in  criticism ; 
there  are  very  few  Anatole  Frances,  whose  personality  is  enchanting 
though  they  may  write  about  the  poet  laureate  of  England,  the  novels 
of  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  or  the  music  of  Max  Reger,  a  wallower  in  the 
counterpoint.  Yet  there  have  been  many  critics  and  there  are  to-day 
many 

Critics  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

Mr.  Sonneck  does  himself  injustice  in  his  preface.  "While  I  have 
taken  pains  to  leave  as  little  dust  as  possible  on  these  pages,  I  fear  that 
they  lack  that  literary  brilliancy  which  makes,  at  first  reading,  even  a 
poor  book  attractive."  His  "Early  Life  in  America"  is,  as  he  says, 
"a  source-book,"  and  it  is  "cast  in  a  form  peculiar  to  source-books, 
which  necessarily  resemble  mosaics."  Sustained  brilliance  would  here 
be  out  of  place.  An  effort  to  write  in  the  grand  style  would  affect  the 
reader  painfully.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  obliged  to  give  many  statistics,  but 
his  book  is  by  no  means  dry. 

Nor  do  I  purpose  now  to  quote  statistics  or  even  important  facts. 
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It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  if  the  earliest  allusion  to  a  public 
concert  in  our  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  to  one 
.  advertised  in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  Boston,  December,  1731,  a 
concert  was  given  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  early  as  April,  1732,  and  it 
was  a  benefit  concert.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the  Saint 
Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  founded  in  1762,  a  society  that 
has  existed  for  well-nigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let  us  look 
to-day  on  the  lighter  side  of  the  early  concert  life. 

The  child  wonder  was  well  known  in  those  years.  Master  Louis 
Duport  played  violin  pieces  by  Stanitz  and  others.  A  grand  overture 
of  Haydn  for  two  "forte  pianos"  was  played  at  Baltimore  in  1794  by 
Mr.  Vogel  and  a  young  lady  about  eight  years  old.  A  few  years  later 
appeared  Miss  Marianne  d'Hemard, — "little  Marianne,  aged  six 
years,  who  lately  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  given  a 
concert  which  excited  the  admiration  of  her  hearers,  so  much  so  that 
she  was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon," — for  there  were  press  agents 
in  those  days.  In  1797  she  was  advertised  as  "only  five  years  old, 
eight  months  from  Paris."  The  children  of  Mr.  Salter  played  at  a 
concert  in  aid  of  their  half -blind  father,  and  in  1800  they  entertained 
the  "humane  and  friendly"  of  Fredericksburg  with  "a  pleasing,  in- 
nocent, and  scientific  species  of  amusement."  There  was  Master  Billy 
Crumpto,  who  in  1769  played  the  first  violin  in  trios;  there  was  Master 
Gehot,  who  shone  in  chamber  music.  In  1799  at  a  concert  in  Philadel- 
phia a  song,  "The  Galley  Slave,"  was  sung  "by  a  young  lady  six  years 
old."  Perhaps  the  first  prodigy  to  appear  in  this  country  was  Master 
Hulett,  "ten  years  old,"  who  sang  in  New  York  in  1773.  Mr.  Van 
Hagen,  Jr.,  eight  years  of  age,  also  sang.  His  'father  was  a  wonder: 
he  taught  the  violin,  harpsichord,  viola,  'cello,  German  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  singing,  and  he  also  gave  exhibitions  of  "the  latent 
musicability  of  iron  nails."  In  1799  Mr.  Myler  presented  to  the 
"lovers  of  harmony"  his  musical  children,  "phenomena  of  musical 
abilities,"  a  boy  not  seven  years  old  and  his  sister,  "an  infant  just 
turned  of  four  years."  Miss  Doliver,  a  young  lady  of  nine  years  of  age, 
played  a  piano  sonata  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  twelve 
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years  ago.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  song,  "Little  Felix  is  your  Name," 
was  sung  here  by  Felix  Pownall,  "a  child  only  four  years  of  age,  being 
his  first  attempt  in  public." 

There  were  others,  as  the  children  of  seven  and  four  years  who 
performed  here  in  1800.  Their  father  ended  his  announcement  by 
saying:  "If  the  children  do  not  perform  what  is  in  the  bills  (marches, 
airs,  duets,  hornpipes,  etc.),  those  who  come  shall  have  their  money 
back." 

The  musical  family  of  Mr.  Salter  travelled.  In  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1797,  the  boy,  ten  years  old,  fiddled,  the  girl  of  eight  years  sang  and 
played  piano  duets  with  her  brother.  The  concluding  piece  was  a 
"Sea  Engagement,' •  representing  two  fleets  engaging,  some  sinking, 
others  blowing  up,  Neptune  drawn  by  two  horses  emerging  from  the 
waves,  old  Charon  in  his  boat,  a  mermaid  and  delphin  (sic) — "between 
the  music  Master  Salter  will  speak  the  three  warnings." 

There  were  all  sorts  of  ingenious  advertisements.  Mr.  Lafar  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  Charleston  (1791).  "Mr.  Lafar,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  has  been  advised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  attempt  this 
method  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  his  family;  it  is  the  more  pleasing 
to  him,  as  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  generous  public  to  display 
those  sentiments  of  philanthropy  for  which  they  have  always  been 
conspicuous." 

Mr.  Clifford,  a  play  actor,  had  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  in  Charleston. 
Like  the  majority  of  benefits,  it  was  rather  an  injury  to  him.  Head- 
over-heels  in  debt,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  town,  "wherein  he  hopes  for  their 
patronage,  that  he  may  act  like  a  man  of  principle  and  honor  to  those 
whom  he  may  owe  anything  to,  being  desirous  not  to  leave  Charleston 
with  a  dishonorable  name." 
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The  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900 
The  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 
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The  World's  Greatest  Living         WQrld  „ 

Pianist : 


GERMAINE    SCHNITZER  "The  Baldwin  is  a  marvel  of 

The   Brilliant  Young    French  marvels." 
Pianist : 

PUGNO    The  Great  Master :  "  To  an  artist  the  Baldwin  is  a 

perfect  collaborator." 

SEMBRIGH     The  World's  "The   Piano    with    a    human 

Famous  PrimaDonna,  calls  the  voice. 
Baldwin : 


BALDWIN  PIANOS  are  warranted  uncondition- 
ally, without  time  limit. 

BALDWIN  PIANOS    cost    more     than    others. 
They  are  worth  more. 


SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

JOHN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO 

937  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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At  another  concert  in  Charleston  (1798)  "a  variety  of  singing  with  the 
friendly  aid  of  some  gentleman"  was  followed  by  " extracts  from  the 
late  celebrated  oration  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Dessaussure,  Esq." 

Summer  concerts  were  known  in  various  cities.  Mr.  John  Jones 
opened  his  Renelagh  Garden  in  New  York  in  1765.  The  concerts  began 
at  six  p.m.  and  continued  till  nine.  "After  the  concert  a  small  firework 
will  be  play'd  off,  which  will  continue  till  ten."  The  New  Yorkers, 
according  to  Jones,  enjoyed  the  show  in  a  place  which  he  asserted 
"without  exception  to  be  far  the  most  rural  retreat  near  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  artful  insinuations  of  some  ill-minded  people  to  the 
contrary. "  The  special  attractions,  as  he  thought,  were  these :  "Draw- 
ing-rooms neatly  fitted  up;  the  very  best  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
mead,  filabubs,  etc.,  with  gammon,  tongues,  alamode  beef,  tarts,  cakes, 
etc.,  and,  on  notice  given,  dinners  or  other  large  entertainments, 
elegantly  provided  as  usual:  strict  regularity  at  all  times  observed, 
and  every  accommodation  studied  to  render  this  undertaking  highly 
agreeable  and  satisfactory,  in  grateful  return  for  the  many  favors  con- 
ferred on  the  public's  obedient  and  very  humble  servant,  John  Jones." 

"Filabub?"  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  for  "sillibub"  or 
"sillabub"  with  a  long  s. 

And  how  did  Mrs.  d'Hemard,  the  harp  player,  advertise  in  1795? 
She  announced  publicly  that  she  was  forced  to  give  a  concert  "by 


Hotel  Belvedere 

Charles  and  Chase  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


European 


Cuisine  Unexcelled 


Situated  in  the  Fashionable  Cen- 
tre of  the  City;  on  the  Highest  Point 
in  Baltimore.  Convenient  to  All 
Theatres.  Direct  Car  Lines  to  All 
Railway  Stations  and  Steamship 
Lines.  Absolutely  Fireproof.  Mod- 
ern and  Complete  in  Every  Ap- 
pointment. Ample  Elevator  Ser- 
vice is  provided  by  Three  Plunger 
Elevators,  fully  Protected  by  the 
most  Efficient  Safeguards.  400 
Rooms,  All  Outside,  with  Private 
Bath,  Single  and  En  Suite.  Special 
Carriage  and  Automobile  Service. 
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the  unhappy  circumstances  common  to  all  the  unfortunate  French, 
to  have  recourse  for  the  means  of  her  sustenance  to  a  talent  which,  in 
happier  times,  would  have  served  only  to  embellish  her  education." 
She  also  flattered  herself  "to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  public  by  the 
superiority  of  her  talent  over  those  who  have  performed  on  the  same 
instrument  in  this  country." 

One  more  instance  out  of  many.  A  concert  was  given  in  New  York 
in  1756  "for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow."  "It  is  hoped  lovers  of 
harmony  and  charitable  designs  will  freely  promote  this  undertaking, 
thereby  making  their  recreations  the  means  of  purchasing  blessings 
to  themselves  and  administering  comfort  to  the  afflicted  heart  and 
relief  to  the  distressed."  Tickets  were  to  be  had  at  a  Mr.  Ash's,  "who 
continues  the  business  of  organ  building,  by  whom  gentlemen  and 
ladies  may  be  furnished  with  that  noble  instrument  in  a  convenient 
time  after  it  is  bespoke." 

Mr.  Sonneck  reprints  the  notice  published  in  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  of  a  concert  that  took  place  at  Charleston,  October  25,  1732, 
the  first  concert  probably  to  which  an  American  newspaper  paid  atten- 
tion: "On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Salter,  at  which  was  a  fine  appearance  of  good  company.  A  ball  was 
afterwards  opened  by  the  Lord  Forester  and  Miss  Hill."  Mr.  Sonneck 
adds :  ' '  Maybe  it  is  mortifying  to  us  musicians  that  this  first*  musical 


FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 

Will  be  enabled  to  hear  the  playing  of  the  great  contem- 
poraneous pianists  of  this  age  reproduced  faithfully,  with 
all  variations  of  touch,  temperament,  and  technique, 
through  the  medium  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  musical 
inventions,  the 

"  WELTE -MIGNON" 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  all  the  leading  authorities 
on  music  of  this  day.  Are  you  sceptical  ?  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  you  to  visit  our  Steinway  Piano  Art  Rooms,  where  the 
"  Welte  "  is  on  exhibition. 

The  Price  of  the  Welte  is  $1,500. 

E.  F.   DROOP    &    SONS    CO. 

923-925  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
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criticism  should  have  been  a  bit  of  society  news,  with  special  allusion 
to  the  beau  of  the  town,  Lord  Forester,  but  did  the  New  York  papers 
of  our  own  times  subject  us  to  less  mortification  when  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Wagner's  'Parsifal'  at  New  York  brought  their  society  editors 
into  greater  prominence  than  the  musical?" 

The  early  concerts  were  often  exceedingly  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments. A  ball  usually  followed.  Many  concerts  were  in  reality 
thinly  disguised  theatrical  shows  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  the  stage.  In  1790  a  concert  was  announced  in  Charleston: 
"During  the  parts  .  .  .  the  famous  Saxon  (would)  have  the  honor  to 
give  a  representation  of  a  dance  upon  wire." 

General  George  Washington  attended  a  benefit  concert  in  Charleston 
in  1 79 1.  What  was  his  criticism  ?  "Went  to  a  concert  at  the  Exchange, 
at  wch.  there  were  at  least  400  ladies,  the  number  &  appearance  of  wch. 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen." 

There  was  a  musical  authority  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Mr.  Elisha  C.  Dick.  The  name  reminds  us  of  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Mr.  Dick  indorsed  a  harp  player,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  the  following  language:  "I  have  heard  Mrs.  d'Hemard 
perform  upon  the  harp,  and  presuming  my  testimo'ny  may  in  some 
degree  contribute  to  promote  the  object  of  this  lady  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  can  venture  to  predict  that  the  expectations  of  those  who 
shall  attend  her  performance  will  not  be  disappointed.  Mrs.  d'Hemard's 
judgment,  taste,  and  execution  upon  the  pedal  harp  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  surpassed  by  any  one." 

In  1765  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  criticised  a  concert  as  follows: 
"The  whole  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  decorum,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  polite  and  numerous  audience."  What  more  could  have 
been  said  ?     -  'Thirty  pounds  was  raised." 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme  Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN  E£S?» 

CJ  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 

and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 

the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.    It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 

the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important   example  of  programme 

music  in  the  symphonic  repertoire,  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which 

will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for  example,  to  a  symphony  by  Berlioz,  an 

overture  by  Mendelssohn,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a  tone-poem  by  Strauss  or 

Debussy.  

IT  "  The  best  thing  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himself 
beforehand." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

11  "  From  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest  words  of  Strauss,   d'Indy,    Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Elgar,  Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr.Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review. 
IT"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." — Chicago  Post. 

Price,  $1.25  net  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers 
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Here  is  a  formula  from  another  review  published  in  the  Packet,  a 
formula  familiar  to-day:  "To  go  thro'  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  pieces  and  merits  of  the  performers  is  certainly  unnecessary." 

But  there  were  occasions  that  provoked  enthusiastic  speech,  as  when 
the  Federal  Gazette  (1790)  stated  that  "souls  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  melodv  to  its  kindred  skies."  A  few  extracts  from  this  article  are 
worthy  of  quotation :  "In  vain  might  We  attempt  to  express  the  pleasing 
emotions  which  we  experienced  on  this  delightful  occasion.  The  most 
glowing  language  would  but  debate  the  subject.  The  refined  feelings 
of  a  large  and  respectable  audience  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  the  performers.  The  'heaven-struck'  imagination  was  transported 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality  by  the  grand  overture  with  which 
the  oratorio  commenced.  ...  Of  Mr.  Blagrove  what  shall  we  say?  How 
express  the  delightful  sensations  which  his  beautiful  anthems  excited 
in  every  breast  ?  How  describe  the  judicious  exertions  of  his  excel- 
lent voice  ?  We  dare  not  attempt  it.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  without 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  judicious  taste  and  benevolence  of  our 
citizens  who  countenanced  this  delightful  undertaking,  from  the  noblest 
of  motives,  a  benevolent  regard  toward  merit  in  distress." 

The  same  journal  on  another  occasion  said  that  the  boxes  "exhibited 
a  blaze  of  beauty.  The  pit  was  a  display  of  respectable  judges,  and  the 
gallery  was  filled  with  orderly,  well-disposed  citizens,  whose  decency 
of  behavior  deserves  the  greatest  applause." 

The  first  instance  of  discriminative  criticism  quoted  by  Mr.  Sonneck 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  January  22,  1787:  "This  Te  Deum 
(Arnold's),  we  are  assured,  is  infinitely  more  musical  and  effecting  than 
the  common,  sing-song,  half-squalling,  half-reading  Te  Deum  usually 
performed  in  the  cathedrals  of  England." 

From  the  Columbian  Centinel,  published  here  in  1798,  we  learn  that 
"The  Bastile,"  by  Dr.  Berkenhead,  was  admirably  played  at  Salem 
"on  an  elegant  harpsichord  belonging  to  a  respectable  family  in  that 
town." 

Is  Mr.  Sonneck  tender-hearted  even  toward  the  forgotten  dead,  or 
was  the  audience  of  the  early  days  always  a  thankful  public  ? 

The   Berlitz  School   of   Languages 

WASHINGTON,  723  I4th  STREET,  N.W. 
New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building        Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize;  at  Lie'ge  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"L'ELOQE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N.'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE" 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202,  Chambre  des  D£put£s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  name  one  hears  everywhere 

Lewandos 

Americas    Greatest 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Washington  Shop  1337  G  Street  NW 
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Speaking  of  the  subscription  concerts  at  Philadelphia  in  1769  founded 
by  Giovanni  Gualdo,  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "A  glimpse  into  musical 
dictionaries  will  show  that  most  of  the  composers  named  were  not 
mediocrities.  But,  what  counts  more  than  this,  they  were  contem- 
poraries of  Gualdo,  Hopkinson,  and  Penn,  and  just  as  modern  in  those 
days  as  are  now  Brahms,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Richard  Strauss, 
Debussy.  Consequently  the  ready  appreciation  of  foreign  novelties 
by  the  American  public  is  an  inheritance  of  colonial  times,  and  not  the 
result  of  German  immigration  during  the  nineteenth  century." 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage." 

Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  1,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"  Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  freely 
adapted  from  a  comedy  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  music  by  Humperdinck, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
April  14,  1905.  The  chief  singers  were  Emmy  Destinn  (Hedwig  von 
Merian),  Emilie  Herzog  (Luise  Mauclair),  Berger  (Philip  V.  of  Spain), 
Philipp  (Robert,  Count  of  Montfort),  Hoffmann  (Emil  Duval).  Richard 
Strauss  conducted. 

When  this  opera  was  first  produced,  there  was  no  overture.  There 
was  only  an  orchestral  introduction  of  about  twenty-five  measures, 
and  convent  bells  were  heard. 

The  overture  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  for  the  production 
of  the  opera  at  Munich  in  May,  1906,  and  then  played  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Berlin,  led  by 
Mr.  Nikisch,  November  12,  1906. 

The  libretto,  written  by  Humperdinck  and  his  wife,  is  based  on  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  "Les  Demoiselles 
de  Saint-Cyr,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre-Francais,  Paris, 
July  25,  1843,  with  this  cast:  Due  d'Anjou,  afterward  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Brindeau;    Roger,  Vicomte  de  Saint-Herem,  Eirmin;    Hercule 


The  Boston  Spphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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NEW  NATIONAL 

The  only  theatre  in  Washington  offering  exclu- 
sively American  and  foreign  stars  of  the  first  rank 
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"THE    RED    MILL" 

The  sensational  musical  comedy  by 
Henry  Blossom   and  Victor  Herbert 


COMING 

"THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR" 
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Dubouloy,  Regnier ;  Charlotte  de  Marian,  Jeanne  Plessy ;  Louise  Mau- 
claire,  Anais  Aubert.  There  is  an  English  adaptation  of  this  comedy, 
"The  Ladies  of  Saint-Cyr;   or,  The  Runaway  Husbands." 

The  story  of  the  opera  libretto  is  a  simple  one.  The  convent  school 
of  Saint-Cyr,  under  the  protection  of  its  founder,  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
is  forbidden  ground  for  men.  Only  princes  of  the  blood  can  enter  it. 
Robert,  who  is  in  love  with  Hedwig,  one  of  the  pupils,  finds  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sneak  into  the  school.  Luise,  a  friend  of  Hedwig,  is  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  rendezvous.  Duval,  a  friend  of  Robert,  accompanies 
him.  The  two  are  caught  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  They  can  obtain 
their  liberty  only  by  marrying  the  girls.  After  the  double  marriage 
they  leave  their  wives,  for  they  consider  that  their  pride  has  been 
wounded  and  they  have  been  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  go  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  wives  follow  them.  There  the 
women  are  courted,  and  even  by  their  husbands  at  a  masked  ball. 
The  king  falls  in  love  with  Hedwig.  There  are  scenes  of  jealousy.  At 
last  the  identity  of  the  women  is  disclosed  and  there  is  a  joyful  recon- 
ciliation. 

*  * 
The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1906. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  from  the  opera,  but,  it  is  said,  without 
any  intention  of  presenting  a  programme.  The  overture  begins, 
E  major,  Massig  langsam  (moderately  slow),  4-4,  with  a  motive  that 
is  said  to  typify  the  forced  marriage.  Two  fifths  are  in  succession  in 
the  tonalities  of  F  major  and  B  major.  Then  comes  the  chief  melodic 
idea  of  Hedwig's  song  in  the  third  act :  '  'Mein  Herz  will  hoher  schlagen, 
hor'  ich  von  K6nigthum.,,  This  melody,  given  at  first  to  the  horns, 
interrupted  several  times  by  the  first  motive,  is  repeated  at  last  by  the 
full  orchestra.  These  two  themes  with  various  transformations  of 
rhythm  furnish  material  for  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Lebhaft 
(allegro).  The  typical  motive,  "Wider  Willen,"  is  used  especially  in, 
various  phases  and  in  many  combinations.  Other  themes  are  those 
of  Robert's  love  letter,  "Lassen  Sie  Teure  mich  Ihnen  gestehen" 
(G  major),  and  that  of  Duval's  entrance  song,  "O  wie  lustig  ist's  auf 
Erden"  (violins).  The  chief  themes  are  developed,  and  then  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  subordinate  section,  now  in  E  major.  From 
the  final  figure  of  this  section  the  coda  is  developed,  with  a  melodic 
line  that  reminds  one  of  Luise's  "Ja,  ich  bleib'  ganz  gerne  hier." 
The  first  violins  begin  pianissimo,  the  other  instruments  enter  in  a 
crescendo,  and  at  the  end  the  King's  Hymn  is  sounded  by  the  brass, 
while  the  strings  have  the  opening  theme  of  fifths. 

*  * 
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Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  ne  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1 896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897);  to  the  fairy-tale,  "Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897);  " Dornroschen " 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"   (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 


EVERY    riUSIC-LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERPUL  CRICKET       By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
11  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves" 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,   Maynard    &   Company,   Publishers,   Boston 
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Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Bubchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been 
performed  in  Berlin);  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornros- 
chen,"  was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch, 
January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December  9, 
1905. 

These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston : — 

Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman;  Mr.  William  G.  Dietrick,  conductor).  Boston 
Theatre,  April  6,  1907;  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  Mr. 
Conried  manager  (Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the 
Witch,  Mme.  Jacoby ;  Gertrude,  Miss  Weed ;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran; 
the  Dewman,  Miss  Shearman;  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor). 

Orchestral:  Humoresque,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
12,  1892.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Woman's  Orches- 
tra, A.  W.  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  complete 
orchestra;  Melba  concert,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald,  con- 
ductor); Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897.  Dream 
Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  2,  1895.  Introductions  to  Act  III.  and  Act  II.  of  "Konigs- 
kinder,"  December  26,  1896.  Moorish  Rhapsody,  three  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  1899;  two  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  3,  1902.  Introduction  to  Act  III. 
of  " Konigskinder "  and  Humoreske,  December  16,  1905.  "Pilgrim- 
age to  Kevelaar"  (Cecilia,  January  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto, 
and  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 

Of  New  York, 

TENOR  SOLOIST, 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Oratorio  and  Grand  Opera. 

Residence  Studio,  1126  16th  Street. 

Mr.  Greene  will  be  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 
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Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 

{Pupil  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  of  London) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Has  resumed  her  lessons  for  the  season. 

Residence  Studio, 
1 126  Sixteenth  Street. 

Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT. 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIQLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 
Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "  Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 
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KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor   Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera.  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  ».  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs,  ROBERT  I.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntingdon 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  vrho  had  the  foundation  for  their 
succesa  laid  under  his  method:  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhocse,  Soprano.  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
BrooklTn,  X.Y.:  Mi?s  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto. Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Kobert  2S\  Lister,  Soprano.  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester.  Mass.:  E.  M.  "W'aterholse.  Tenor,  AH 
Angels*  Church,  "New  York:  Hovtard  E.  Weitixg, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church.  Cambridge.  Mass.; 
Hexrt  Chequer,  Bass,  All  ?>ouls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket ,  R.I. :  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.  ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,   GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


rir.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET.  X.W. 

Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  aud  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Ernil  Sauret. 


B*  Frank  Gebest, 

TEACHER   OF   PIANOFORTE. 

Pupil  of 

BARTH,  SCHAR WENKA,  MOSZKOWSKY 
Studio,  1327  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  SchoeU,  Collets,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Siefsrs. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmokt  St..  Borrow. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

nEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 

Finger 

Exercises, 

Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
E 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


B 
A 
S 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley,         Claude   Maitfand    Griffeth, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher.     PIAN0  and  harmony  instruction. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO.  .  133  ^^"wYork  City. 

StttdiO,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston.         Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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THE  LYRIC      .       . .        .        .       BALTIMORE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 


DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  of  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors  : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 


THE  KRANZ  SMITH  PIANO  GO. 


100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1 907- 1 908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swomsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
m  Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.              Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.           Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

asaasagHaiagaqeaesg^ 
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Cflhtdurittg 


Uimxo 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY 

100  N.  Charles  Street 
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Boston  The  Lyric, 

Y  Mount  Royal  and 

§yfHnhOnV      JC  Maryland  Avenues, 

J  *  T  Baltimore. 

*       Twent 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Baltimore. 


f\  f*sv  Im  t~±  <Z't~  t*dt  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J  907-  J  908. 


Dr,  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor* 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8, 

AT  8,15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in*D  major,  Op.^73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito.  * 


MacDowell         .         .  Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  23 

I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo;  Molto  allegro. 

Chabrier  ......"  Espana,"  Rhapsody  for'Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony* 


Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  new  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
Ho<w  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
haps  a    dozen* 


HARDMAN  PIANO 

Is  always  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
whenever  Pianos  are  thought  of. 

Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  is  not 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  own  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 

Do  you-  realize  that  in  buying  a  Hardman 
Piano  you  are  not  paying  extra  for  a  name  ? 

That  a  "  Hardman,"  with  all  that  the  name 
implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 
reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 
as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 
heard? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

cAU  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged. 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


REPRESENTED  IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  304  No.  Howard  Street 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877, but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

1  'The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
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delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement , 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
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first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 

a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 
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the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.     The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  I^eipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms' s  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.     'The 
Viennese/  he  wrote,   'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'     We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than   'pretty'  and   'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.     Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.     We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.     We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.     We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
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of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDoweu, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
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1 888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 
for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Mac  Do  well  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Gilman,*  "at  this  time  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 
strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  work,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of,  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carreno.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in  1881,  he  recommended 
MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory  and  MacDowell  failed  to  get  the  appointment — on 
account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.     He  played  in  public  at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 

*  "Edward  MacDowell"  by  Lawrence  Gilman;  London  and  New  York,  1905. 


Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hamburg.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 
nineteenth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Zurich  in  July,  1882.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 
as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 
November  19,  1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  and 
Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.  10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 
Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 
as  a  pianist.  His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 

*  * 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Larghetto  calmato,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  movement  is  based 
on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second  is  exposed  softly  by  the  strings.  This 
exposition  is  answered  by  chromatic  harmonies  (wood-wind  and 
horn)  and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trom- 
bones. The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  (flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
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with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood- wind  over  a  pizzi- 
cato bass.  Passage-work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by 
strings  and  wood- wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).  There  is  another  development  of  the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
sections  of  them.  There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo 
on  three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  L,argo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.     The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
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the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage- work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  since  the  first  performance  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in 
1889,  again  by  the  composer,  December  4,  1897,  and  by  Mme.  Carreno, 
March  18,  1899. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

EARLY  CONCERTS   IN  AMERICA,  II. 

In  the  programme  book  of  October  26,  1907,  we  discussed  Mr.  O.  G. 
Sonneck's  "Early  Concert  Life  in  America,"  published  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  Leipsic  and  New  York,  and  quoted  from  this 
invaluable  volume  descriptions  of  infant  phenomena  who  appeared 
in  this  country  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  interesting  statements 
concerning  early  methods  of  advertisement,  summer  concerts,  and 
criticisms.  Let  us  now  consider  the  character  of  the  concerts  them- 
selves, the  nature  of  the  orchestras,  and  the  nationality  of  the  pioneers 
in  music. 
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Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  early  New  Knglanders  looked  on 
secular  or  "profane"  music  as  one  of  the  peculiarly  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  Satan ;  that  in  the  early  history  of  America  only  sacred  music 
was  encouraged  and  fostered;  that  the  cultivation  of  music,  as  the  word 
is  understood  to-day,  was  begun  by  Germans  who  came  to  this  country 
with  their  love  of  the  art ;  that  without  their  interest  and  care  we  should 
long  have  been  without  orchestras  and  without  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  great  masters. 

Even  to-day  there  are  many  who  believe  that  music  was,  is,  and  will 
be  made  chiefly  in  Germany;  that  the  world  at  large  is  indebted  to 
Germany  for  all  forms  of  musical  art.  To  them  there  is  no  opera  but 
German  opera,  and  by  this  they  mean  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner. 
No  pianist  but  a  German  can  "understand"  Beethoven's  music  for  the 
piano.  Only  a  German  can  truly  appreciate  Bach,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  these  state- 
ments to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  music,  to  any 
one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  present  condition  of  the  art  in 
Europe,  or  to  any  one  who  has  taste ;  but  there  are  some  who,  while 
they  know  that  these  statements  come  from  crass  ignorance,  are  under 
the  impression  that  Germans  were  the  pioneers  in  America ;  that  before 
their  arrival  in  numbers  music  in  this  country  was  chiefly  psalm- 
singing  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Sonneck  shows  conclusively  that,  inasmuch  as  the  colonies  were 
English  colonies,  our  country  took  England  as  a  model  at  first  in  musi- 
cal matters,  "whether  they  pertained  to  repertory,  customs,  or  details 
of  management";  that  the  French  Revolution  "interrupted  this  pre- 
dominantly English  current,  and  visibly  infused  French  blood  into  our 
musical    body."     After   the    Revolutionary   War    "the    cosmopolitan 
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channels  gradually  widened,  and  soon  submerged  colonial  traditions" 
with  the  tide  of  immigration. 

In  the  early  concert  life  instrumental  music  was  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  almost  of  choral.  "Efforts  were  made  to  draw  the  latter 
forth  from  the  church  choirs  and  singing- schools,  but  they  were  suc- 
cessful only  temporarily  or  failed  entirely."  The  musicians  who 
shaped  the  destinies  of  our  concert  life  were,  according  to  Mr.  Sonneck, 
Hopkinson,  Bremner,  Adgate,  Bentley,  Tuckey,  Reinagle,  Hewitt, 
Flagg,  and  Selby. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  musical 
atmosphere  in  feeble  imitation  of  European  conditions  was  to  be  found 
in  the  South  rather  than  in  the  North." 

Any  meditation  on  musical  life  in  America  before  1700  must  be  mere 
guesswork  "until  some  historian  displays  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  the 
patience  to  unearth  and  collect  the  data."  The  period  until  1720 
may  be  called  the  primitive,  the  period  from  about  1720  until  about 
1 800  the  formative  period  of  our  musical  history. 

In  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1732,  concerts  were  given  by  Mr.  John  Salter; 
there  were  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  the  programmes.  Printed  programmes,  by  the  way, 
outside  of  France,  England,  and  America,  did  not  become  customary 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Europe  in  that 
century  it  was  not  customary  to  mention  the  programme  in  the  adver- 
tisement. This  Salter  had  a  wife,  who  kept  a  boarding-school,  where 
John  taught  music.  Pachelbel,  an  organist  in  Boston  and  Newport, 
wandered  to  Charleston  and  gave  a  concert.  At  a  concert  in  1765  at 
Charleston  the  programme  tells  us  that  there  were  concertos  for  horn, 
violin,  harpsichord,  bassoon,  the  overture  to  "Scipio,"  a  trio,  and 
songs. 
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From  1793  to  1800  English  opera  flourished,  and  about  1794  a  com- 
pany of  French  comedians,  who  had  escaped  the  terrorists  in  St. 
Domingo,  introduced  operas  by  Rousseau,  Grdtry,  Cimarosa,  Paisiello, 
and  others.  Furthermore,  they  influenced  the  concert  life, — they  with 
French  exiles  of  the  Revolution.  The  names  of  Stamitz,  Gossec, 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  Pleyel,  Gretry,  and  even  of  Mozart  and  Gluck,  are 
found  on  the  programmes,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mozart's 
music  was  not  heard  in  abundance  in  concerts  at  Vienna  before  1800. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  Charles- 
ton in  1794:  symphony,  Pleyel;  violin  quartet,  Pleyel;  overture, 
Gretry;  overture,  "La  Chasse,"  Gossec;  overture,  Haydn;  violin  con- 
certo, Viotti.  The  programme  also  included  a  piano  sonata,  a  glee, 
songs,  duets.  After  the  concert  proper  there  was  a  "grand  ballet, " 
there  were  other  dances,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  "manly  feats  of 
activity  by  Mr.  M.  Sully."  "Boxes  to  be  taken  as  usual.  Tickets  at 
five  shillings  each.     None  but  the  managers  admitted  on  the  stage." 

In  1795,  in  a  concert  where  symphonies  by  Haydn  and  Pleyel  were 
played,  a  clarinet  concerto  was  performed.  The  year  after  excerpts 
from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  "Samson,"  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  "Esther," 
and  "1/  Allegro  il  Pensorosi"  (sic)  were  produced.  That  same  year 
Gluck's  overture  to  '  •  Iphigenie  en  Aulide  "  and  Haydn's  "Stabat  Mater  " 
were  performed  at  Charleston,  and  there  was  '  'a  full  orchestra  of  upward 
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of  thirty  performers."  In  1797  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played, 
and  Mozart  was  then  considered  a  dangerous  fellow,  a  Debussy  of  his 
period. 

In  Baltimore  the  early  musicians  were  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Dutch.  Frenchmen  brought  out  Pergolese's  "Serva  Padrona"  in 
1789.  In  1793  orchestral  works  by  Haydn,  Gluck,  Pleyel,  were  per- 
formed, and  the  next  year  "The  Battle  of  Prague,"  that  famous  piano 
piece  which,  in  its  original  form  or  arranged  for  a  band,  raged  for  half 
a  century  and  more,  was  played  by  a  Mr.  Vogel,  the  conductor  of  a 
grand  orchestral  concert.  French  professional  musicians,  driven  from 
home  by  the  Revolution,  broadened  our  musical  horizon.  "In  the 
North  the  French  element  did  not  leave  very  visible  traces,  but  in  Bal- 
timore and  in  the  South  it  almost  predominated  for  several  years. 
Apparently  the  intrusion  of  the  French  did  not  cause  much  professional 
jealousy,  for,  as  a  rule,  English,  German,  and  Italian  musicians  peace- 
fully worked  side  by  side,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  to-day,  when  our 
musical  life  has  lost  little  if  anything  of  its  cosmopolitan  character." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Virginia  there  were  then  several 
towns  of  almost  equal  importance  and  equal  social  attractions, — 
Williamsburg,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Alexandria,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg. Theatrical  companies  visiting  the  smaller  towns  gave  concerts. 
Thus  in  1796  and  1797  music  by  Stamitz,  Sacchini,  Gretry,  Piccini, 
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Handel,  was  heard  in  Norfolk,  and  it  may  interest  the  members  of  the 
late  Choral  Art  Society  to  know  that  the  "sacred  glee  of  'O  Filii,  O 
Filiae,' "  was  sung  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago. 

The  Saint  Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  advertised  in  1771  for 
"a  first  and  second  violin,  two  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  whom  they  are 
willing  to  agree  with  for  one,  two,  or  three  years." 

In  1796  a  concert  was  given  in  Charleston  to  which  the  title,  "Musi- 
cal Festival,"  was  applied,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
As  I  have  just  stated,  the  orchestra  was  described  as  "upward  of  thirty 
performers."  In  an  advertisement  it  is  thus  particularized:  "One 
organ,  twelve  violins,  three  basses;  five  tenors,  six  oboes,  flutes  and 
clarinets,  two  horns,  one  bassoon,  and  two  pair  kettledrums." 

This  orchestra  was  large  enough  for  the  music  and  the  halls  of  that 
period.  Some,  here  and  in  Europe,  have  often  expressed  the  wish  that 
music  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  might  be  played  to-day  in  a  small  hall  by 
a  small  orchestra.  As  Mr.  Sonneck  says:  "The  modern,  but,  as  all 
sensible  lovers  of  art  hope,  soon  antiquated,  craze  for  enormous  halls, 
enormous  orchestras,  enormous  music,  makes  even  those  who  should 
know  better  too  often  forget  that  entirely  different  conditions  prevailed 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  usual  performances  of 
eighteenth-century  music,  the  early  Haydn  included,  are  but  carica- 
tures with  several  dozen  string  instruments  drowning  the  desperate 
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struggles  of  two  oboes,  two  flutes,  etc.,  for  a  hearing,  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  whole,  the  harpsichord,  being  cheerfully  cut  out  of  the  body 
orchestral  in  favor  of  artificial  trimming  and  stuffing  for  the  further 
display  of  the  string  quartet." 

Nor  does  the  doubling  of  the  wood-wind  instruments  to-day  remedy 
the  evil.  The  whole  effect  is  all  out  of  proportion,  swollen,  monstrous, 
especially  in  applauded  performances  of  Bach's  instrumental  music 
by  leading  orchestras. 

Mr.  Sonneck  gives  the  size  of 'European  court  orchestras  about  1755, 
taking  the  statistics  from  Marpurg.  There  were  eleven  players  in  the 
orchestra  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  thirty- two  in  that  at  Salzburg, 
only  thirty-six  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Berlin.  There  were  not  more 
than  thirty-six  in  the  famous  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in  175 1.  In 
Beethoven's  time  at  Bonn  in  1784  the  orchestra  numbered  only  twenty- 
two. 

"Without  pretending  to  have  gone  into  this  matter  very  deeply," 
says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "I  hope  to  have  made  it  clear  that  orchestras  like 
that  employed  at  Charleston  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion  were 
quite  respectable  in  size,  even  if  measured  by  European  standards, 
and  this  footnote  will  serve  as  a  danger  signal  for  all  those  who,  because 
of  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject,  are  apt  to  believe  themselves  trans- 
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ported  into  ridiculously  primitive  conditions  because  our  early  Amer- 
ican orchestras  numbered  only  from  ten  to  fifty  performers !" 

A  concert  was  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1786,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  then  said:  "The  whole  band  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vocal  and  fifty  instrumental  performers,  which,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  pronouncing,  was  the  most  complete,  both  with  respect  to  number 
and  accuracy  of  execution,  ever,  on  any  occasion,  combined  in  this  city, 
and,  perhaps,  throughout  America."  This  was  a  huge  chorus  for  the 
time,  and  the  lack  of  true  proportion  between  chorus  and  orchestra 
was  the  same  then  as  now.  At  the  Handel  commemoration  at  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1784  the  chorus  numbered  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  and  the  orchestra  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  When 
the  "Messiah"  was  performed  at  Berlin  in  1786  there  was  a  chorus  of 
about  a  hundred,  while  the  orchestra  numbered  one  hundred  and 
forty-one. 

In  New  York  in  1796  "a  band  of  the  most  eminent  instrumental  per- 
formers "was  engaged  for  a  concert.  It  contained  thirteen  "eminent" 
players  as  principals,  with  seconds,  and  a  number  of  amateurs  for  the 
ripieno  strings  and  possibly  for  the  flutes.  But  when,  in  1766  in  New 
York,  a  "suitable  band  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,"  was  engaged 
for  the  "opening"  of  "the  new  Episcopal  Chapel  called  St.  Paul's," 
what  was  the  composition  of  this  band?     Mr.   Sonneck  remembers 
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that  J.  S.  Bach  demanded  in  Leipsic  not  more  than  twenty-two  instru- 
mentalists, in  addition  to  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  against  a  chorus 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  trained  singers,  and  Mattheson  had  demanded 
seven  or  eight  players  for  a  very  weak  chorus,  ten  or  twelve  for  one  a 
little  stronger,  and  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  for  a  full  chorus ; 
but  a  full  chorus  of  those  days  would  seem  to  modern  hearers  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  roar  of  "multitudinous  mediocrity "  ludicrously  small. 

When  Mr.  Giovanni  Gualdo  announced  a  concert  in  Philadelphia  in 
1769,  the  advertisement  said:  "The  concert  to  be  directed  by  Mr. 
Gualdo,  after  the  Italian  manner."     What  was  the  Italian  manner? 

Mr.  Sonneck  is  not  prepared  to  say.     Did  Gualdo  use  a  baton  ? 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  conductor  either  hit  the  music  stand  with  his 
right  hand  or  with  a  paper  roll.  Yet  a  baton  was  occasionally  used 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  a  banquet  given  in  1564  with  fifty 
singers  and  eighty  instrumentalists  (again  observe  the  numerical 
proportion). 

Antiquarians  have  stated  that  in  Italy  the  conductor  either  sat  at 
the  cembalo  and  gestured,  or  beat  time  on  the  floor  with  a  heavy  stick, 
or  later  marked  time  with  the  fiddle  bow;  and  this  latter  method 
became  customary  for  all  orchestral  music  during  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Not  till 
about  1800  was  there  a  tendency  toward  inaudible  conducting.  Emil 
Vogel  states  that  the  modern  baton  was  first  introduced  in  Germany 
in  1 80 1  by  Landgraf  Ludwig  von  Hessen  in  Darmstadt.  The  baton 
was  not  used  in  Leipsic  until  1835.  Yet  Mr.  Sonneck  is  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  He  quotes  from 
Beerens  (1719),  who  said  of  conductors:  "Others  use  a  long  stick." 
He  quotes  from  a  satire  published  at  Basel  in  1755:  "There  was  one 
with  a  thin  little  stick,  which  he  beat  in  the  air,"  etc.  He  suggests 
that  a  baton  rather  than  an  "unwieldy  paper  roll"  was  used  by  the 
cembalist,  "and  remained  in  use  in  orchestral  music  until  temporarily 
superseded  by  the  violin  bow  of  the  leader.  With  the  growth  of  the 
orchestras  and  with  the  gradual  and  absolute  abolishment  of  the  cem- 
balo, the  conductor  naturally  stepped  on  the  raised  platform,  baton 
in  hand,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  piece,  with  the  score  in  front  of 
him." 
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11  Finally, "  says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "to  gain  an  idea  of  just  how  the  con- 
ducting was  done  by  the  cembalist,  we  need  but  watch  the  pianist  in 
the  modern  vaudeville  orchestra  (undoubtedly  the  direct  though  per- 
haps illegitimate  descendants  of  the  eighteenth-century  orchestra), 
especially  in  Italy,  where  he  will  first  mark  time  with  the  baton  and 
often  enough  with  the  hideous  noise  of  yore,  then  lay  it  aside  for  a 
while,  then  take  it  up  again  at  a  change  of  tempo  or  for  some  other 
reason,  and  so  on  throughout  the  performance,  but  using  merely  the 
hand  for  the  necessary  gestures  only  when  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
pick  up  the  baton." 

The  programmes  of  eight  concerts  given  in  Philadelphia  in  1792-93 
may  well  surprise  those  who  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  programme 
of  the  eighteenth  century  picked  up  carelessly  by  some  antiquarian. 
The  composers  represented  were  prominent  in  their  day  and  generation, 
and  the  names  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gretry,  Bach,  are  not  wholly  un- 
known in  1907.     Soloists  were  unduly  prominent,  as  they  are  to-day. 

"Then,  as  now,  soloists  were  in  demand,"  says  Mr.  Sonneck,  "and 
the  only  difference  lies  in  this,  that  we  now  pay,  or  presume  to  pay,  as 
much  attention  to  the  composer  of  a  concerto  as  to  the  virtuoso  per- 
forming it.  In  those  days  the  performer  of  a  concerto  usually  was 
his  own  composer.  Hence  a  distinction  between  the  two  usually  could 
not  be  made.  But  even  when  performing  a  concerto  by  some  other 
composer- virtuoso  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  mention  the  com- 
poser, because  concertos  were  admittedly  looked  upon  more  or  less  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  skill  and  nothing  better.  This  remark 
applies  to  Capron,  Brown,  Gehot,  and  other  virtuosos,  who,  however, 
while  guilty  of  the  offence  of  composing,  as  are  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  musicians,  succumbed  to  the  temptation  very  much  less 
oftener  than  Mr.  Madeira  seems  to  infer." 

Mr.  Madeira,  in  a  book  about  music  in  Philadelphia,  sneered  at  these 
"local  geniuses."  Mr.  Sonneck  asks  pertinently  if  he  has  ever  seen 
any  of  their  compositions.  Mr.  Sonneck  is  acquainted  with  music  by 
Reinagle,  the  only  "local  genius"  who  figured  prominently  at  these 
eight  concerts,  and  this  music  shows  that  he  had  unquestionable  taste 
and  talent.  "Even  if  their  best  works  were  less  than  mediocre,  the 
fact  would  still  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  concert-givers 
everywhere  in  Europe  habitually  filled  an  entire  evening  with  their 
own  compositions,  which  only  too  often  were  still  more  mediocre  than 
their  skill  in  performing  them.  Indeed,  the  American  public  was 
decidedly  less  often  subjected  to  such  cruelty  than  that  of  Europe." 

At  these  eight  concerts  in  Philadelphia  there  were  solo  singers,  and 
there  were  concertos  or  solo  pieces  for  violin,  'cello,  piano,  clarinet, 
flute,  French  horn,  bassoon,  a  double  concerto  for  clarinet  and  bassoon, 
a  flute  quartet;  and  duets  for  clarinet  and  piano  were  also  played. 
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In  miscellaneous  concerts  in  the  South,  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York,  there  were  solo  performers  on  violin,  French  horn,  bassoon, 
harpsichord,  guitar,  viola  d'  amore,  mandolino  (sic),  psaltery,  musical 
glasses,  and  other  instruments. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Victor,  a  German  by  birth,  "musician  to  her  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  organist  at  St.  George's,  London," 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  1774.  He  taught  the  harpsichord,  "forte 
piano,"  violin,  German  flute,  and  "thorough  bass,  both  in  theory  and 
practice."  This  Mr.  Victor  made  an  announcement  that  he  "intended 
to  give  a  concert  and  to  perform  on  his  new  musical  instruments,  but 
is  obliged  to  postpone  it  for  want  of  able  hands ;  the  one  he  calls  Tromba 
doppio  con  tympana,  on  which  he  plays 'the  first  and  second  trumpet 
and  a  pair  of  annexed  kettledrums  with  the  feet  all  at  once;  the  other 
is  called  Cymbaline  d'amour,  which  resembles  the  musical  glasses 
played  by  harpsichord  keys,  never  subject  to  come  out  of  tune,  both 
of  his  own  invention." 

There  were  such  freaks,  but  the  general  character  of  the  miscella- 
neous and  popular  concerts  was  of  a  more  legitimate  and  higher  order. 
Mr.  Berkenhead  in  Boston  in  1795  played  on  the  piano  or  harpsichord 
"The  Demolition  of  the  Bastile,"  but  we  have  all  of  us  heard  "St. 
Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds"  and  still  more  extraordinary 
programme  music  for  the  piano  by  ultra-moderns. 

In  Philadelphia  the  first  leading  musicians  to  give  concerts  were  not 
Germans.  An  Orpheus  Club  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  1759. 
English  opera  was  established  on  a  firm  footing,  but,  though  there 
were  private  music  gatherings  at  the  homes  of  John  Penn,  Francis 
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Hopkinson,  and  others,  for  some  reason  public  concerts  were  few 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  chief  concert-givers  were  Gualdo, 
Sodi,  Vidal,  Victor,  Brown,  Reinagle. 

Yet  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  there  was  sufficient  interest  in  music  in  1799 
or  1 800  for  a  local  dealer  to  enter  into  business  relations  with  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  Leipsic,  and  Mr.  Sonneck  asks  "how  mamy  American 
cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  to-day  with  orchestral 
subscription  concerts  such  as  Philadelphia  and  other  smaller  cities 
enjoyed  more  than  a  century  ago." 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  sources  concerning  the  beginnings  of  concert 
life  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sonneck  mentions  a  concert  given  in  1736,  but 
this  was  probably  not  the  first.  The  giver  was  C.  T.  Pachelbel,  and 
the  concert  was  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  first  musician, 
however,  to  do  deeds  in  New  York  was  William  Tuckey,  an  English- 
man by  birth.  He  brought  out  Handel's  "Messiah,"  January  16, 
1770, — that  is,  the  overture  and  sixteen  numbers, — one  year  before 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  Germany. 

Probably  the  earliest  example  of  melodramatic  music  composed  in 
America  was  J.  Hewitt's,  for  Collins's  "  'Odes  on  the  Passions,'  spoken 
by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  with  music  representative  of  each  passion,  as  per- 
formed by  the  Anacreontic  Society." 

At  Mr.  Caze's  concert  in  1774,  when  "orchestry"  pieces  were  per- 
formed, d'Exaudet's  minuet — an  air  sung  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Gilibert 
and  a  few  others — was  performed,  "with  echoes." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  follow  Mr.  Sonneck  in  his  study  of  the 
development  of  orchestral  music  in  New  York,  but  time  and  space 
forbid  it ;  yet  I  must  make  room  for  the  characterization  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  1739,  by  John  Owen  Jacobi,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia : 
"The  want  of  instruments,  together  with  the  niggardliness  of  the 
people  of  this  place,  and  their  not  having  a  taste  of  music,  render  it 
impossible  for  any  one  of  my  profession  to  get  a  competent  mainten- 
ance here;  and  their  feuds  and  animosities  are  so  great  concerning 
their  government  that  a  man  can  take  but  little  satisfaction  in  being 
among  them,  so  that  it  is  no  better  than  burying  one's  self  alive." 

A  study  of  the  programmes  republished  by  Mr.  Sonneck  would  in 
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itself  make  an  interesting  article.  He  has  shown  that  the  music  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  America  was  not  primitive.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  wholly  barbarians  in  this  respect,  as  some  would  have  us 
fondly  believe. 

Speaking  of  Hopkinson's  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Sonneck 
says :  "It  was  a  beginning,  and  the  seventy  subscribers  certainly  en- 
joyed the  music  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  those  who  fill  a  modern  concert  hall  and  listen  attentively  to  music, 
much  of  which,  though  now  considered  immortal,  will  be  forgotten,  as 
have  been  forgotten  the  compositions  by  such  gifted  men  as  Valentini, 
Corelli,  Pugnani,  Stanley,  Geminiani,  etc.,  played  by  Hopkinson,  his 
friends,  and  the  'Assistant  Performers.'" 


THE  USE  OF   DANCING. 

(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  dancing  makes  young  persons  graceful,  and 
that  is  its  use.  If  any  reasoning  mortal  cared  to  argue  on  the  subject, 
he  might  reply  that  grace  is  not  useful  in  any  sense  of  the  term  to  a 
young  male,  unless  it  fascinates  an  heiress.  Nor  is  it  desired  by  him, 
commonly.  His  mother,  if  fond  and  fashionable,  may  dream  of  her 
Reginald  "winning  each  heart  and  delighting  each  eye"  by  his  rhythmic 
movements  in  handling  the  bat  or  the  oar,  but  if  the  boy's  school- 
fellows chance  to  see  them  in  the  same  point  of  view  they  do  not  admire. 
If  not  an  affectation,  they  have  that  air,  and  affectation  is  the  accursed 
thing  itself.  At  any  rate,  grace  is  not  a  quality  worth  cultivating  for 
its  own  sake  so  long  as  the  present  style  of  dress  continues.  When  it 
appears,  it  is  welcome,  but  time  spent  in  the  search  might  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  with  games  more  athletic  than  dancing.  Nor,  in 
truth,  does  culture  seem  to  be  effective  in  this  case.     Wendell  Holmes 
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asserted  that  every  girl  who  is  well  made  must  of  necessity  be  graceful. 
It  is  one  of  the  passing  fancies  which  he  so  bravely  pronounced  eternal 
facts;  the  good  man  did  not  remember  to  correct  or  delete  all  of  them. 
If  every  young  woman  who  is  not  graceful  must  have  some  hidden 
deformity,  Lady  Mary  Stuart- Wortley's  famous  notion  is  quite  justified. 
Observations  made  at  the  baths  of  Constantinople  led  her  to  conclude  that 
most  ugly  women  would  be  courted  and  most  beauties  overlooked  if 
they  appeared  without  clothes.  But  there  is  this  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Wendell  Holmes :  some  are  born  graceful,  many  the  reverse,  and 
the  former  cannot  lose  their  advantage  whilst  they  keep  in  health. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers,  held 
the  other  day,  we  heard,  as  usual,  how  the  Greeks  esteemed  the  art, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  dancing  approved  in  Hellas  was  very  different 
to  ours.  Something  like  the  cancan  could  be  seen  at  Athens,  no  doubt, 
by  those  who  looked  for  it;  the  performance  of  Hippoclides,  who 
danced  in  perfect  time  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  would  have  made  sensation 
at  Mabille  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Rigolboche.  But  the  style  which 
sons  and  daughters  of  free  men  learned  so  assiduously  was  religious  in 
origin,  and  in  practice  also  at  festivals  of  the  gods,  slow  and  solemn. 
This  would  promote  grace ;  our  lively  modern  dancing  does  not  encour- 
age, even  if  it  does  not  check,  elegance  of  movement  and  gesture.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  professors  recognized  and  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  this  respect.  They  protested  against  "romp- 
ing" and  denounced  "Kitchen  Lancers. "  If  allowed  their  way,  they 
would  promptly  reintroduce  the  minuet  and  the  saraband.  But  those 
exercises  of  a  ceremonious  time  are  about  as  likely  to  return  as  hair 
powder.  They  were  not  "natural"  to  this  country  nor  even  to  France. 
Every  court  dance  on  the  list  was  imported  from  Spain,  says  Voltaire, 
and  the  chronicler  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  sufficient  authority  on  such 
questions.  Did  our  forefathers  dance  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  before  the  Frenchified  Normans  taught  them?  Du  Chaillu 
makes  a  striking  observation  in  his  "Viking  Age."  He  says  that  he 
went  through  the  Sagas, — there  are  more  than  two  hundred,  if  we 
remember  right, — seeking  allusions  to  this  subject,  and  found  only  one, 
where  all  the  company  was  bewitched.  Dancing  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  all  that  mass  of  literature.     The  "Anglo-Saxon"  word  was 
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"tumbian,"  to  tumble;  a  man  dancing  was  a  "hoppere,"  hopper; 
"hleapere,"  leaper;  a  woman,  "hoppestre,"  "hleapestre."  The  names 
suggest  that  they  simply  jumped  about,  probably  in  liquor. 

The  origin  of  dancing  was  always  religious,  apparently;  invented 
for  the  service  of  the  gods,  very  slowly  it  was  degraded  to  the  pleasure 
of  men.  We  may  conclude  from  Du  Chaillu's  evidence  that  there  was 
no  practice  of  the  sort  in  the  worship  of  Odin  and  his  fellows.  Thus 
our  heathen  ancestors  did  not  learn  to  dance,  but  nature  taught  them 
to  "hop"  and  "leap"  when  they  felt  cheerful.  Roman  gravity  would 
not  admit  even  that  diversion.  They  were  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  religious  dancing,  but  the  only  description  extant  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Salii  likens  it  to  the  stamping  and  jumping  of  fullers  cleaning 
clothes.  School-boys  are  acquainted  with  Cicero's  remark,  "No  man 
dances  when  sober,  unless  out  of  his  mind,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany." 

There  are  zealous  antiquaries  who  trace  the  scorn  of  English  youth 
for  this  accomplishment  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  their 
forefathers  ages  ago.  The  aversion  is  dying  out  fast,  but  elderly  persons 
recollect  a  time  when  it  was  general.  Certainly  one  finds  nothing  of 
the  sort  among  Latin  or  Slavonic  peoples.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  the  English  took  to  dancing  they  became  enthusiastic.  If 
the  court  dances  of  France  were  all  Spanish  by  origin,  those  favoured 
by  society  for  amusement  at  the  same  date  were  all  English.  So  says 
Littre,  and  his  word  is  final.  Even  the  names  were  translated  mostly. 
One  would  rather  like  to  see  those  translations,  which  may  be  found,  by 
any  one  who  has  time  to  look,  in  Feuillet's  "Recueil  des  contres-danses,' ' 
dated  1706.  How  did  Frenchmen  of  that  time  adapt  such  titles  as 
"Propose  Rogers,"  "The  Beginning  of  the  World,"  "John,  come  kiss 
me  now,"  "The  Hay,"  "Put  on  your  Smocke  a'  Monday,"  "Hunting 
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the  Fox,"  '  'Sellinger's  Round"  ?  Our  dances  even  travelled  to  Florence 
and  became  the  rage;  "Cold  and  Raw,"  "Blowzigbella,"  and  "Buttered 
Peas  "  were  the  favourites.  But  how  astonishing  is  the  variety  suggested 
by  these  titles!  and  doubtless  there  were  scores  which  never  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  pundits  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers 
might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  up  the  "figures"  and  movements 
of  these  ancient  exercises. 

It  seems  that  we  have  not  said  much  about  the  use  of  dancing,  after 
all.  Only  a  girl  in  her  teens,  perhaps,  or  a  lover,  could  do  justice  to 
that  theme. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841 ;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espafia." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  claruiets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguefia  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 
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The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two 
of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and 
chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with 
castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter 
of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you 
repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."     The  dance  is  generally 

*  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have  been  sung 
with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have  been 
handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.  These  coplas  are  sometimes  rudely  satirical.  For  ex- 
ample: "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez.  ' 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 

The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  .  .  . 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 


*  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
From  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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This  term  " Carole' '  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 

the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 

Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 

"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 

lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 

dancers  and  musicians.     A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 

along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.     On  the 

appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 

in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.     When  all  had  taken 

their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 

even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 

a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.     Then 

quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 

to  an  accompaniment  of   guitars  and  of   castanets,  deafeningly  and 

ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest,  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral,  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid,"  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  Concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  ©f  the  youth: — 
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Anita.     Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Paques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois! 
Araquil.     Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.     J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos  .  .  . 
Araquil.     Je  ne  la  quittais  pas  des  yeuxt 

Anita.     Le  soir  .  .  . 
Araquh,.     Elle  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours 

The  Malaguena,  with  the  Rondena,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops.' '  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty - 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga,  but 
Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malagueflas,"  as  "very 
bewitching.' '  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

•"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "  La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Galtd,  Paris,  October  30,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  ^  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "  the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations";  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe1  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.    The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "ndicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier :  "  '  Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  ringers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy/ 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Olh!  Olh! 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Olh,  olh! 
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"The  bolero  -intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

* 

*  * 

This  Rhapsody  was  the  foundation-stone  in  France  of  Chabrier's 
reputation.  After  the  first  performance  Victor  Wilder  wrote  in  Le 
Menestrel: — 

"While  cultivating  classic  art  with  a  predilection  that  justifies  itself, 
Mr.  Lamoureux  has  taken  pains  in  his  first  concert  to  introduce  to  his 
audience  a  composer  who  is  still  little  known,  but  will  succeed  in  making 
a  fine  place  for  himself  in  the  pleiad  of  young  talents  who  do  honour 
to  our  French  schobl.  We  mean  Mr.  Emmanuel  Chabrier  and  his 
instrumental  fantasia  entitled  'Kspana.'  This  composition,  written 
on  popular  motives  of  jotas  and  malaguefias,  is  a  musical  picture  which 
promises  us  a  master  colourist.  Mr.  Chabrier  handles  the  orchestra 
with  astonishing  skill,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  how  to  make 
effects  of  light  and  shade  start  forth  from  it.  In  this  piece  there  is  a 
really  extraordinary  expenditure  of  verve,  dazzling  the  ear  and  reviving, 
by  the  power  of  sound  alone,  the  whole  of  musical  Spain." 

Requests  for  repetitions  of  the  Rhapsody  were  immediate. 

* 
*  * 

Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier's  father  was  a  lawyer;  his  mother  was 
not  interested  in  music.  In  1856  Emmanuel  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  studies  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1862  his  father  placed 
him  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  Emmanuel  spent  his  spare 
time  in  practising  the  pianoforte,  in  consorting  with  musicians,  in 
playing  chamber  music.  His  favorite  composers  then  were  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Schumann.  He  had  uncommon  mechan- 
ical skill  as  a  pianist,  and  his  left  hand  was  a  wonder  even  to  virtuosos. 
He  studied  composition  with  Theophile  Semet  and  Aristide  Hignard 
and  the  pianoforte  with  Edouard  Wolff,  but  he  was  chiefly  self-taught. 

In  1879  Chabrier  resigned  his  position  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  music.  Hugues  Imbert  described  him  as  amiable,  gay,  fond  of  a 
joke,  a  man  of  keen  wit,  with  a  hearty  laugh  which  was  not  always 
without  malice.  He  gathered  about  him  artists  and  amateurs.  There 
were  Saint-Saens,  with  his  prodigious  musical  memory  and  true  Parisian 
playfulness;  Massenet,  "with  his  air  of  a  repentant  Magdalene"; 
the  actors  Grenier  and  Cooper;  Manet,  the  painter;  Taffanel,  the 
flute-player.  There  were  performances  of  Schumann's  symphonies; 
there  were  also  delirious  parodies,  as  when  Saint-Saens  impersonated 
Gounod's  Marguerite.  There  were  strange  instruments,  as  a  queer 
organ  with  strange  stops,  which  set  in  motion  cannon,  drums,  etc. 
One  fine  evening  in  spring  the  noise  through  the  open  windows  drew 
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a  crowd  in  the  street  below,  and  some  one  shouted :  "If  I  were  your 
landlord,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  ask  you  for  rent." 

His  opera-bouffe,  "L'fitoile,"  in  three  acts,  was  performed  at  the 
Bouffe-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  28,  1877,  with  Mme.  Paola-Mari6 
as  the  heroine.  On  the  libretto  by  Leterrier  and  Vanloo  the  story  of 
"The  Merry  Monarch,"  in  which  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  disported  himself, 
was  based.  A  little  piece,  "L'£ducation  Manquee,"  was  produced 
at  the  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  Paris,  May  1,  1879.  "Dix  Pieces  pitto- 
resques,"  for  pianoforte,  were  published. 

In  1 88 1  Lamoureux  engaged  Chabrier  to  drill  the  chorus  and  prepare 
with  him  works  of  Wagner,  which  for  a  long  time  the  intrepid  con- 
ductor had  intended  to  produce  in  Paris.  Chabrier  was  thus  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  even  then 
he  was  busy  on  his  own  opera,  "Gwendoline." 

"Espafia"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
"Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

"La  Sulamite,"  text  by  Jean  Richepin,  for  mezzo-soprano,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  March  15,  1885, 
with  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur  as  the  solo  singer.  When  this  work  was 
performed  at  Brussels  in  1896,  Maurice  Kuflerath  wrote:  "There  is 
not  a  vocal  phrase  which  has  a  positively  defined,  expressive  figure; 
the  prosody  defies  common  sense;  the  voices  are  tortured  capriciously; 
the  instrumentation  jolts  you,  it  is  harsh,  brutal,  at  times  singularly 
clumsy;  the  harmonic  progressions  are  offensive,  not  always  correct. 
And  yet  this  work  has  a  singular  charm;  it  is  full  of  happy  details,, 
orchestral  discoveries,  piquant  effects  of  contrast ;  it  is  alive  and  vibrant, 
to  the  last  degree,  with  sonorous  patches  of  extreme  brilliance.  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Chabrier  and  the  painters  whom  he 
admired  and  loved, — Manet,  Pizzaro,  Claude  Monet.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  of  his  period,  and  he  will  remain  one  of  the  characteristic  figures 
of  contemporaneous  art.  He  sees  only  color  in  music;  the  rest  is  as 
nought.  Novel  rhythms,  unheard-of  associations  of  metres,  bold  and 
often  ravishing  combinations  of  instruments, — these  he  searches  out; 
he  instinctively  finds  extraordinary  things  which  cause  you  to  over- 
look a  certain  vulgarity  of  ideas,  and  they  express  in  an  original  man- 
ner the  intense  passion  of  the  poem  which  was  inspired  by  'The  Song 
of  Solomon. '     After  all,  that  is  the  main  thing." 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes* 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
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Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.     Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums.   . 

Chab tier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi,  and  Engel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Op6ra, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Mu'scadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Claretie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Romantiques." 

"Briseis,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera   House,    Berlin,    January    14,    1899    (Hiedler,  Gotze,    Griining, 
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Hoffmann,  and  Kniipfer  were  the  chief  singers).     Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 

* 
*  * 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  sl 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre  ltd"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote: 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Opera.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  I^amoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
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accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  'Eh!  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile/  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  ^spana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
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others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They*  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  i  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,   Maynard    8k   Company,   Publishers,   Boston 
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THE       LYRIC 


To-morrow,  Friday,  and  Saturday 

FAREWELL  PERFORMANCES 

BY   THE 

San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company 


Monday,  January  13,  8.15  o'clock 

Philadelphia   Orchestra 


Wednesday,  January  15,  8.15  o'clock 

German  Theatre  Company 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Week  of  January  20 
Mr.  David  Belasco  will  present 

Miss  Blanche  Bates 
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ished  the  lyric  drama  ["Briseis"]  which  would  have  led  to  hinTglory 
and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Briseis.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns !  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time.' 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious." 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier : '  'Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said :  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
ivas  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music." 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  aPPtying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.   R.  COflEE,   Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT, 


Teacher  of  the 

Art  of  Singing. 

Studio,  811  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore 


A.  L.  JUDEFIND, 


Vocal    and     Instrumental    Music 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  taught. 
2803  Parkwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Will  also  give  lessons  at  student's  home. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 


EDGAR  T.  PAUL 


ROBERT  L.  PAUL 


GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  J  08  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C&  P.  'Phone,  Mad.  1417  R 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIOLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr., 
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TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6   NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "  Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
His.  ROBERT  N,  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterholse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Kogprs  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  lioBERT  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse.  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE  R.   HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAHE  flARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organist*,  Director*,  and  Stagers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


S 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL  -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-second  season  in  New  York 

Siutiim  g>gmpl|0ttg  (®rrfj?0tnt 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

f  rugntmnra  of  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

THIRD    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  J  1 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Stnibe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

v 

Violas. 

i 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

- 

Basses. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hori> 

r.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  ioth  Street 
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Boston  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony  I  HEWY0RK 

-^  f  ^  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

\J  1  t/  llvu  L  id  Twenty-second  Season  in  New  York* 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Bischoff    .......     Symphony  in  E  major,  Op.  1 6 

First  time  in  New  York 
I.     Sehr  schnell  und  feurig. 
II.     Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen. 

III.  Presto;  Ruhig. 

IV.  Allegro  moderato. 


MacDowell         .         .  Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  23 
I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo;  Molto  allegro. 

Dvorak  ......  Overture,  "  Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST, 
Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett* 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony* 
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Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  new  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
How  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
haps  a    dozen. 


HARDMAN  PIANO 


Is  always  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
whenever  Pianos  are  thought  of. 

Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  .is  not 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  oivn  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  buying  a  Hardman 
Piano  you  are  not  paying  extra  for  a  name  ? 

That  a  "  Hardman,"  with  all  that  the  name 
implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 
reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 
as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 
heard ? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

c/Ut  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged* 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Symphony  in  E  major  for  Grand  Orchestra,  Op.  16. 

:     Hermann  Bischoff 

(Now  living  in  Munich.) 

Mr.  Bischoff's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  latest  German  encyclo- 
paedias of  music.  The  composer  was  invited  two  months  ago  to  send 
a  sketch  of  his  life  for  publication  in  the  programme  book.  Nothing 
has  been  heard  from  him. 

Yet  it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  1887  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  took  lessons  of  Jadassohn 
in  composition.  At  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
heard  Richard  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F  minor,  and  he  was  so  impressed 
by  it  that  he  sought  the  composer  out,  and,  while  he  did  not  actually 
take  lessons  in  theory  and  composition  of  him,  he  was  associated  inti- 
mately with  him  for  three  years  in  the  study  of  scores  and  in  the 
discussion  of  music.     His  home  is  in  Munich. 

Among  Bischoff 's  chief  works  are:  "Gewittersegen,"  for  tenor  voice, 
organ,  and  orchestra,  Op.  9,  a  composition  to  which  a  prize  of  three 
hundred  marks  was  awarded  by  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein. 
It  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  thirty-fifth  convention  of  this 
society,  at  Dortmund  in  May,  1899.  The  singer  was  Forchhammer. 
The  text  of  this  piece,  which  has  the  sub-title,  "Psalm  zwischen 
Wolken,"  is  by  Richard  Dehmel. 

"Pan,"  an  idyl  for  orchestra,  Op.  14,  played  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra, 
led  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger,  and  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
thirty-eighth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein, 
at  Krefeld  in  June,  1902.  This  idyl  is  a  musical  illustration  of  Turge- 
neff's  prose  poem,  "Les  Nymphes,"  the  thirteenth  of  "Petits  Poemes  en 
Prose"  in  the  edition  entitled  "Souvenirs  d'Enfance"  and  published 
by  Hetzel  and  Company  in  Paris. 
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"Hyacintentraume,"  performed  at  one  of  Nodnagel's  "Novelty'* 
concerts  at  Berlin  in  1898. 

Six  songs  from  Daumer's  "Hans"  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  1. 

Five  songs  of  the  Grand-duke  Cons  tan  tin  Cons  tan  tinovitsch  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte  (two  volumes),  Op.  2. 

Three  songs  of  K.  F.  Meyer  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  3. 

Songs,  Op.  7,  8,  10. 
•     "Der  Weiher,"  five  poems  by  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  for  high 
voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  11. 

Five  songs  for  low  voice  and  pianoforte,  text  by  Richard  Dehmel,  Op.  12. 

"25  neue  Weisen  zu  alten  Liedern,"  Op.  15,  for  voice  and  pianoforte; 
"Orchesterlieder,"  among  them  "Bewegter  See"  (1903). 

The  Symphony  in  B  major  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  forty- 
second  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein,  at  Essen, 
May  24,  1906. 

The  Symphony  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  and  scored  for 
three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 
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There  is  no  argument,  no  explanatory  programme,  published  in  the 
score.  When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Essen,  the  composer 
wrote  a  statement  about  his  intentions  and  also  an  analysis. 

"For  some  years  many  composers,"  Bischoff  says,  "have  attached 
importance  to  explicit  explanations  in  programme  books.  My  piece 
has  nothing  to  do  with  'programme  music.'  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  music,  as  there  has  been  no  music,  which  is  not  programme 
music  in  one  way  or  another;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  musical  expres- 
sion which  does  not  find  an  analogy  either  in  the  world  of  facts  and 
events,  or  in  that  of  poetic  sentiments  and  sensations.  Not  to  be  out 
of  fashion,  I  therefore  insist  that  my  symphony  presents  throughout 
programme  music.  It  naturally  lays  claim  to  be  shaped  solely  in 
accordance  with  musical  principles. 

"In  my  mind  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  living  a  wild  and 
debauched  life,  becomes  acquainted  with  pure  happiness  when  he  is 
no  longer  worthy  of  it  and  therefore  cannot  possess  it. 

"He  seeks  in  vain  to  find  peace  in  resignation  (second  movement). 
The  ghosts  of  his  misspent  youth  appear  again,  as  Furies  following 
him,  pursuing  him  (third  movement).  Again  appears  that  noble  and 
beautiful  womanly  apparition  (intermediate  passage),*  and  the  voices 
of  darkness,  hushed,  are  quiet.  Love  of  the  pure  woman  delivers  us 
from  the  filth  of  life.  As  one  sees,  this  is  an  old  problem  that  has 
often  been  treated,  that  has  often  been  solved  in  many  ways.  Now 
if  any  one  hearing  the  first  movement  (this  is  the  only  one  that  has 
a  special  programme)  should  see  a  vision  of  dissolute  nights,  of  orgiastic 
masked-balls;  if  he  believes  that  he  hears  passionate  love  murmuring 
in  gardens  flooded  with  moonlight  and  vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
he  will  then  be  conscious  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  composer. 

*  See  remark  near  the  end  of  the  short  analysis  of  the  symphony. — P.  H. 
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"And  also  if  the  hearer  has  only  the  idea  of  my  work,  as  the  cloudy 
and  foaming  must  clears  into  still  and  noble  wine,  I  may  then  believe, 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  working  the  poetical  idea  into  that  which 
is  clearly  denned  and  plastic." 


* 
*  * 


I.  Sehr  schnell  und  feurig  (very  fast  and  in  a  fiery  manner),  E 
major,  6-8.  The  first  chief  theme  is  announced  immediately  fortissimo. 
A  rapid  figure,  12-16,  is  added.  A  third  theme  has  sustained  melody. 
After  a  development  of  this  material  the  thematic  group  is  dismissed 
with  a  fanfare  for  brass.  The  second  chief  motive,  Noch  etwas  breiter 
(still  somewhat  broader)  and  feroce,  B  major,  9-8,  is  announced  by 
oboe  and  violins.  The  theme  of  the  coda,  E  major,  2-4,  is  derived  from 
one  of  Bischoff's  songs,  a  drinking-song.  There  is  an  episode,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  conventional  working-out  section  in  the  old 
symphonic  form.  This  episode  contains  a  melodious  theme  which 
really  belongs  to  the  fourth  movement,  where  it  plays  a  part  of  marked 
importance. 

II.  Sehr  ruhig  und  getragen  (very  quietly  and  in  a  sustained  man- 
ner), C  major,  4-4.  This  movement  is  a  free  elaboration  of  two  themes, 
the  first  announced  by  the  strings  at  the  beginning,  the  second  by  the 
wood-wind.  Sections  of  the  first  theme  have  later  in  this  movement 
an  independent  value,  especially  a  quotation  from  one  of  Bischoff's 
songs,  "Letzte  Bitte. " 

III.  Presto,  E  minor,  3-4.  The  scherzo  is  built  on  three  chief 
themes.  The  first  is  announced  by  violas  and  bassoons;  the  second 
by  flute  and  bassoon;  the  third  is  a  running  chromatic  figure.  The 
theme  of  the  trio,  ruhig  (quiet),  B  major,  is  a  long  melody,  sung  at 
first  by  oboe  and  violins. 

("  The  intermediary  passage  between  the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement 
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is  constructed  from  the  theme  which,  already  appearing  in  the  first 
movement,  becomes  the  second  chief  theme  of  the  finale,  and  also 
from  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement.,,) 

Bischoff  in  his  analysis  mentions  this  intermediary  passage  between 
the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement.  This  analysis  was  written  by  the 
composer  for  the  first  performance  at  Essen.  There  is  no  "interme- 
diary passage"  in  the  published  score  (1906).  The  analysis  was  of 
course  written  before  the  performance.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
whether  this  intermediary  passage  was  cut  out  at  Essen  in  order  to 
shorten  the  performance,  or  was  afterward  omitted  when  the  manu- 
script was  sent  to  the  publisher.  The  work  was  first  played  from 
manuscript ,  and  Bischoff ,  according  to  a  statement  in  Die  Musik  for 
December,  190 7, revised  it  thoroughly. 

IV.  Allegro  moderato,  E  major,  4-4.  After  the  chief  theme 
(wood-wind  and  trumpet),  which  has  in  itself  no  definite  tonality, 
follows  immediately  the  "Coda — thought,"  with  a  bass  that  is  of 
marked  importance  in  the  development.  The  second  chief  motive, 
the  one  that  appeared  in  the  first  movement  and  in  the  intermediary 
passage,  is  now  in  A  major  (violins  and  wood- wind) .  There  is  another 
theme,  a  subsidiary  of  distinction. 


Mme.  TkrKSA  CarrKno  was  born  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  December 
22,  1853,  the  daughter  of  a  Minister  of  Finance.  A  revolution  drove 
the  family  to  New  York.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  played  the  pianoforte 
at  a  benefit  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  Her  first 
appearance  in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall,  January  2,  1863,  when  she 
played  a  nocturne  by  Dohler,  a  piece  by  Gottschalk,  Thalberg's 
"Norma,"  fantasia,  and  other  pieces.  Miss  Mathilde  Phillipps,  the 
singer,  assisted  her.  The  fifteenth  of  the  same  month  she  played  in 
Chickering  Hall  pieces  by  Thalberg,  Goria,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Herz,  Dohler.  She  was  then  described  as  "a  child  of  nine  years  with 
fine  head  and  face  full  of  intelligence,  Spanish  looking.  .  .  .  Her  playing 

Virgil  Gordon  Piano  School 

15  Cast  31st  Street,  New  York 

Public  playing  a  specialty.     Normal  courses  for  teachers 

VIRGIL  GORDON,    Director 
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would  charm  even  if  she  were  not  a  child."  John  S.  Dwight  then* wrote 
of  her:  "The  child's  face  beams  with  intelligence  and  genius.  These 
speak,  too,  in  her  touch,  in  a  certain  untaught  life  that  there  is  in  her 
playing.  It  is  a  precious  gift.  O  treat  it  reverently  and  tenderly, 
educate  it,  save  it,  and  not  let  the  temptation  of  dazzling  success  or 
gain  exhaust  it  ere  its  prime.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  real  talent 
here;  may  it  only  have  wise  training,  and  not  be  early  wasted  before 
publics!  It  is  too  precious  for  continual  exposure.  Such  gifts  are  of 
God,  and  ought  not  to  be  prostituted  for  mere  gain." 

Mme.  Carrefio's  first  teachers  were  her  father,  Julio  Hoheune,  and  Louis 
Moreau  Gottschalk.  She  studied  in  Paris  with  Georges  Matthias,  a  pupil 
of  Chopin.  (Later  she  studied  with  Rubinstein.)  She  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris  at  a  concert  given  by  Vivier,  the  extraordinary  horn 
player  and  still  more  extraordinary  man,  on  May  14,  1866.  Her 
success  was  indisputable.  Paul  Smith  described  her  as  "beautiful 
as  a  Galatea  just  leaving  the  chisel  of  a  new  Pygmalion."  From  1866 
to  1872  she  played  in  France,  England,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many. About  1872,  as  a  member  of  Mapleson's  Company,  she  im- 
personated the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  "The  Huguenots"  in  England. 

Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  after  these  adventures  was  with  a 
company  including  Mme.  Carlotta  Patti,  Miss  Cary,  Mario,  Ronconi, 
and  Emile  Sauret,  the  violinist,  whom  she  married  in  the  early  summer 
of  1873.  Since  then  she  has  been  many  years  before  the  public  as  a 
pianoforte  virtuoso,  but  in  March,  1876,  she  appeared  in  Boston  as 
Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni."  (The  other  chief  singers  were  Mmes. 
Titiens  and  Beaumont  and  Messrs.  Orlandini,  Barili,  and  Brignoli.) 
She  made  her  reappearance  in  Europe  as  a  pianist  in  1889. 

She  not  only  sang  for  a  time  in  opera,  but  in  Venezuela  she  directed 
opera,  and  for  three  weeks  she  conducted  the  performances.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  she  composed  the  music  of  the  National  Hymn  of 
Venezuela. 

Mme.  Carreno  and  Mr.  Sauret  were  divorced.  She  married  the 
baritone,   Giovanni  Tagliapietra.     In    1892    she  became   the  wife  of 
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Eugen  d'Albert,  the  pianist  and  composer.  They  were  divorced  in 
1895.     She  is  now  the  wife  of  Alfred  Tagliapietra. 

Mme.  Carreflo  has  played  these  pieces  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston : — 

Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  October  29,  1887. 

Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  February  20,  1897. 

MacDowell's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  2,  March  18,  1899. 

Her  latest  pianoforte  recitals  in  Boston  were  March  13,  20,  1897; 
March  17,  30,  April  25,  1899;  January  17,  19,  1901. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 
for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  MacDowell  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Oilman,*  "at  this  time  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 
strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  work,  he  *was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of,  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in  1881,  he  recommended 
MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory   and   MacDowell   failed   to    get    the    appointment — on 

*  "Edward  MacDowell"  by  Lawrence  Gilman:  London  and  New  York,  1005. 
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account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.  He  played  in  public  at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hamburg.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 
nineteenth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Zurich  in  July,  1 882.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 
as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 
November  19.  1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  and 
Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.  10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 
Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 
as  a  pianist.  His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 

*  * 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 

two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Larghetto  calmato,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  movement  is  based 
on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second   is  exposed  softly   by  the  strings.     This 
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exposition  is  answered  by  chromatic  harmonies  (wood-wind  and 
horn)  and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trom- 
bones. The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  (flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood- wind  over  a  pizzi- 
cato bass.  Passage-work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by 
strings  and  wood- wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).  There  is  another  development  of  the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
sections  of  them.  There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo 
on  three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Largo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.  The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage-work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  since  the  first  performance  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in 
1889,  again  by  the  composer,  December  4,  1897,  and  by  Mme.  Carreno, 
March  18,  1899. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
THE  USE  OF  DANCING. 

(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  dancing  makes  young  persons  graceful,  and 
that  is  its  use.  If  any  reasoning  mortal  cared  to  argue  on  the  subject, 
he  might  reply  that  grace  is  not  useful  in  any  sense  of  the  term  to  a 
young  male,  unless  it  fascinates  an  heiress. .  Nor  is  it  desired  by  him 
commonly.  His  mother,  if  fond  and  fashionable,  may  dream  of  her 
Reginald  "winning  each  heart  and  delighting  each  eye"  by  his  rhythmic 
movements  in  handling  the  bat  or  the  oar,  but  if  the  boy's  school- 
fellows chance  to  see  them  in  the  same  point  of  view  they  do  not  admire. 
If  not  an  affectation,  they  have  that  air,  and  affectation  is  the  accursed 
thing  itself.  At  any  rate,  grace  is  not  a  quality  worth  cultivating  for 
its  own  sake  so  long  as  the  present  style  of  dress  continues.  When  it 
appears,  it  is  welcome,  but  time  spent  in  the  search  might  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  with  games  more  athletic  than  dancing.  Nor,  in 
truth,  does  culture  seem  to  be  effective  in  this  case.  Wendell  Holmes 
asserted  that  every  girl  who  is  well  made  must  of  necessity  be  graceful. 
It  is  one  of  the  passing  fancies  which  he  so  bravely  pronounced  eternal 
facts;  the  good  man  did  not  remember  to  correct  or  delete  all  of  them. 
If  every  young  woman  who  is  not  graceful  must  have  some  hidden 
deformity,  Lady  Mary  Stuart-Wortley's  famous  notion  is  quite  justified. 
Observations  made  at  the  baths  of  Constantinople  led  her  to  conclude  that 
most  ugly  women  would  be  courted  and  most  beauties  overlooked  if 
they  appeared  without  clothes.  But  there  is  this  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  Wendell  Holmes :  some  are  born  graceful,  many  the  reverse,  and 
the  former  cannot  lose  their  advantage  whilst  they  keep  in  health. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers,  held 
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the  other  day,  we  heard,  as  usual,  how  the  Greeks  esteemed  the  art, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  dancing  approved  in  Hellas  was  very  different 
to  ours.  Something  like  the  cancan  could  be  seen  at  Athens,  no  doubt, 
by  those  who  looked  for  it;  the  performance  of  Hippoclides,  who 
danced  in  perfect  time  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  would  have  made  sensation 
at  Mabille  even  in  the  golden  days  of  Rigolboche.  But  the  style  which 
sons  and  daughters  of  free  men  learned  so  assiduously  was  religious  in 
origin,  and  in  practice  also  at  festivals  of  the  gods,  slow  and  solemn. 
This  would  promote  grace ;  our  lively  modern  dancing  does  not  encour- 
age, even  if  it  does  not  check,  elegance  of  movement  and  gesture.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  professors  recognized  and  lamented  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  this  respect.  They  protested  against  ' '  romp- 
ing' '  and  denounced  "Kitchen  Lancers."  If  allowed  their  way,  they 
would  promptly  reintroduce  the  minuet  and  the  saraband.  But  those 
exercises  of  a  ceremonious  time  are  about  as  likely  to  return  as  hair 
powder.  They  were  not  "natural"  to  this  country  nor  even  to  France. 
Every  court  dance  on  the  list  was  imported  from  Spain,  says  Voltaire, 
and  the  chronicler  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  sufficient  authority  on  such 
questions.  Did  our  forefathers  dance  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  before  the  Frenchified  Normans  taught  them?  Du  Chaillu 
makes  a  striking  observation  in  his  "Viking  Age."  He  says  that  he 
went  through  the  Sagas, — there  are  more  than  two  hundred,  if  we 
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remember  right, — seeking  allusions  to  this  subject,  and  found  only  one, 
where  all  the  company  was  bewitched.  Dancing  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  all  that  mass  of  literature.  The  ''Anglo-Saxon"  word  was 
"tumbian,"  to  tumble;  a  man  dancing  was  a  "hoppere,"  hopper; 
"hleapere,"  leaper;  a  woman,  "hoppestre,"  "hleapestre."  The  names 
suggest  that  they  simply  jumped  about,  probably  in  liquor. 

The  origin  of  dancing  was  always  religious,  apparently;  invented 
for  the  service  of  the  gods,  very  slowly  it  was  degraded  to  the  pleasure 
of  men.  We  may  conclude  from  Du  Chaillu's  evidence  that  there  was 
no  practice  of  the  sort  in  the  worship  of  Odin  and  his  fellows.  Thus 
our  heathen  ancestors  did  not  learn  to  dance,  but  nature  taught  them 
to  "hop"  and  "leap"  when  they  felt  cheerful.  Roman  gravity  would 
not  admit  even  that  diversion.  They  were  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  religious  dancing,  but  the  only  description  extant  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Salu  likens  it  to  the  stamping  and  jumping  of  fullers  cleaning 
clothes.  School-boys  are  acquainted  with  Cicero's  remark,  "No  man 
dances  when  sober,  unless  out  of  his  mind,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
pany." 

There  are  zealous  antiquaries  who  trace  the  scorn  of  English  youth 
for  this  accomplishment  to  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  their 
forefathers  ages  ago.  The  aversion  is  dying  out  fast,  but  elderly  persons 
recollect  a  time  when  it  was  general.     Certainly  one  finds  nothing  of 
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the  sort  among  Latin  or  Slavonic  peoples.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  the  English  took  to  dancing  they  became  enthusiastic.  If 
the  court  dances  of  France  were  all  Spanish  by  origin,  those  favoured 
by  society  for  amusement  at  the  same  date  were  all  English.  So  says 
I/ittre*,  and  his  word  is  final.  Even  the  names  were  translated  mostly. 
One  would  rather  like  to  see  those  translations,  which  may  be  found,  by 
any  one  who  has  time  to  look,  in  Feuillet's  "Recueil  des  contres-danses,' ' 
dated  1706.  How  did  Frenchmen  of  that  time  adapt  such  titles  as 
"Propose  Rogers,"  "The  Beginning  of  the  World,"  "John,  come  kiss 
me  now,"  "The  Hay,"  "Put  on  your  Smocke  a'  Monday,"  "Hunting 
the  Fox,"  "Sellinger's  Round  "  ?  Our  dances  even  travelled  to  Florence 
and  became  the  rage;  "Cold  and  Raw,"  "Blowzigbella,"  and  "Buttered 
Peas ' '  were  the  favourites.  But  how  astonishing  is  the  variety  suggested 
by  these  titles!  and  doubtless  there  were  scores  which  never  crossed 
the  Channel.  The  pundits  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Dance  Teachers 
might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  look  up  the  "figures"  and  movements 
of  these  ancient  exercises. 

It  seems  that  we  have  not  said  much  about  the  use  of  dancing,  after 
alL  Only  a  girl  in  her  teens,  perhaps,  or  a  lover,  could  do  justice  to 
that  theme. 


"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841  ; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 

♦"Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  'the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday.' "    (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  carnevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carneta  levare  or  Italian  carne  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively,  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food). '  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  \t.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  expla- 
nations 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  Carnival  was  that  of  Venice.     John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):   "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall. 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  paid:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent;  one  half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  _  the  year  is  past  inrememberingi  the/ last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival," 


in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds: 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's* 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated 
by  Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individ- 
ual, who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchange- 
able laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  1/  Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 
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Thejbusy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  *  — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  (sic)  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin,  the 
English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  " Carnival' *  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 

♦Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme  Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN  ES*f2* 

CJ  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 
and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 
the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important  example  of  programme 
music  in  the  symphonic  repertoire,  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for  example,  to  a  symphony  by  Berlioz,  an 
overture  by  Mendelssohn,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a  tone -poem  by  Strauss  or 
Debussy.  

1F "  The  best  thing  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himself 
beforehand." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

1T "  From  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest  words  of  Strauss,  d'Indy,  Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Elgar,  Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr.Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review. 

IT "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." — Chicago  Post. 
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A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  B  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  the  wood -wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE 

LMENDORF 
LECTURES 

Mr.  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  YorK,  Boston,  and  BrooKlyn. 

Early  in  January   he  will   begin  a   series  of  ten  weeks   at  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago, 

During  this   course  he  will   also   lecture  in   St.    Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  these  engagements  he  will  leave  for 
an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  an  entirely 
new  series  of  "Travel  Lectures"  to  be  delivered  at  the 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  YorK. 

early  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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THIRD  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  U, 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


Handel 


PROGRAMME. 


Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras  (Edi- 
tion of  Gustav  F.  Kogel).   First  time  in  this  form  in  New  York 

I.  Pomposo. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  A  tempo  ordinario. 

IV.  Largo. 
V.  Allegro. 


Mozart 


I.     Allegro  aperto. 
II.     Adagio. 
Ill-     Tempo  di  menuetto 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 


Gotz  ........     Symphony  in  F  major,  Op.  9 

I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Intermezzo:  Allegretto. 

III.  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr-  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras. 

George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Extracts  from  this  work — Pomposo,  Allegro ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo ; 
Largo ;  A  tempo  ordinario ;  Allegro — were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conductor,  December  26,  1891. 

The  present  arrangement  of  movements  from  Handel's  concerto  is 
by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel,*  and  it  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 

Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  original  work.  It  is  composed 
for  two  bands  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  bassoons,  and  for  strings.  The 
date  of  composition  is  not  known.  Handel  hardly  ever  dated  a 
manuscript.  Chrysander  thinks  the  concerto  belongs  to  Handel's 
later  period,  and  that  it  was  written  between  1740  and  1750.  It  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel  Society, 
1886.  We  do  not  know  where  or  when  the  work  was  first  performed, 
or  whether  it  were  performed  while  Handel  was  alive,  though  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  was. 

W.  S.  Rockstro,  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1883),  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  concerto: — 

"The  volume  in  the  Royal  Collection  labelled  'Sketches,'  which 
contains  the  disputed  Magnificat  and  the  two  unpublished  versions  of 
'How    beautiful,'    contains,    also,    a   long   and   extremely   elaborate 

*  Kogel  was  born  January  16,  1849,  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city  (1863-67), 
lived  some  years  in  Alsace  as  a  music  teacher,  returned  home  when  the  war  broke  out,  worked  for  the  firm 
of  Peters,  the  music  publisher,  and  in  1874  began  his  career  as  a  conductor.  He  conducted  in  the  theatres 
of  Nuremberg,  Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86),  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Berlin,  in  1887,  and  in  1891  he  became  conductor  of  the  Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  1903  he  was  removed,  to  make  a  place  for  Sigismund  von  Hausegger.  He  has  edited  editions 
of  operas  and  orchestral  works,  among  the  latter  two  concertos  of  Handel.  He  conducted  on  December 
4,  5,  18,  19,  1903,  and  on  November  11  and  12,  1904,  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 

ORATORIO  SOCIETY  NEw°YFoRK 

THIRTY-FIFTH  SEASON 
FRANK  DAMROSCH        .        .        .        CONDUCTOR 


Programme  for  Last  Concert  of  Season   1907-1908  at  Carnegie  Hall 


THE  PASSION  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW     .  .        J.  S.  Bach 

Evening  of  Thursday,  April  16,  1908 


Tickets  at  offices  Musical  Art  Society,  No.  l  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie 
Hall,  on  and  after  January  9, 1908. 

Applications  for  seats  by  mail,  prepaid,  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  seats 
assigned  as  near  as  possible  to  those  designated. 
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composition,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  before  the  public. 
M.  Schoelcher  was  evidently  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscript; 
for,  at  page  1 39  of  his  Life  of  Handel,  he  quotes  it  as  a  proof  that  certain 
portions  of  'The  Messiah'  were  more  fully  accompanied  than  the  world 
has  generally  supposed.*  .  .  .  The  manuscript,  filling  eighty-four  pages 
of  paper,  exactly  similar  in  size,  texture,  and  water-mark  to  that  used 
for  the  Magnificat,  resembles  that  work  so  closely  in  the  character  of  its 
handwriting  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  produced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  period ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740. 
It  consists  of  nine  distinct  movements  .  .  .  the  first  is  a  stately  pomposo. 
The  second  introduces  the  descending  passage  of  semiquavers  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Hailstone  Chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  third  begins  like  that  of  'Lift  up  your  heads.'  The  ninth  breaks 
off  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  missing; 
but  the  loss  is  less  deplorable  than  might  have  been  supposed,  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  movements  are  reproduced  in  a  complete 
though  modified  form  in  an  organ  concerto  published  by  Arnold  in 

1797." 

Kogel  has  taken  five  of  the  movements.  The  first,  Pomposo,  F  major, 
4-4, — "Mr.  George  Frideric  Handel  is  by  far  the  most  superb  personage 
one  meets  in  the  history  of  music," — is  in  the  conventional  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Lully  overture.  "The  form  of  the  overture  of 
Lulli's  time  consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and 
followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the  fugued  style;  and  occasionally  included 
a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of  the  period,  sometimes 
two  pieces  of  this  description."  (The  French  overture-^ the  Lully — 
began  with  a  slow  introductory  movement ;  the  Italian  overture,  with  a 
quick  movement.)  The  second  movement  follows,  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  third,  A  tempo  ordinario,  F  major,  4-4,  is  the  sixth  of  the 
original.     The  fourth  is   the  fourth  of    the  original,  Largo,  D  minor, 

♦Rockstro  refers  to  this  remark  of  Schoelcher:  "The  volume  of  MS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketches) 
contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  which  evidently  applies  to  the  chorus  'Lift  up  your  gates'"  (sic).  And 
then  Schoelcher  gives  the  instrumentation  of  this  concerto. — P.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC  OF 
AMERICA 


Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered 

in  1891  by  Special  Act 

of  Congress 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 
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WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Director 


ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Wassily  Safonoff,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg, 
Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  S.  Camillo  Engel,  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein, 
Henry  T.  Finck,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 

47  WEST  25th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ia-8,  with  violin  solo.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Siciliano.*  The 
final  movement  is  the  eighth  of  the  original,  Allegro,  F  major,  12-8. 

The  original  is  full  of  Handelian  mannerisms,  and  students  of  the 
organ  concertos  will  here  and  there  recognize  familiar  passages.  The 
instrumentation  is  often  of  an  antiphonal  character;  the  different 
wind-choirs  answer  the  strings  and  vice  versa.  In  his  method  of  dividing 
the  orchestra  into  separate  and  distinct  families  Handel  anticipated 
in  a  measure  the  processes  of  modern  masters  of  instrumentation. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  forget  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
to  speak  knowingly  of  the  thinness  of  his  scores.  Handel  employed 
two  widely  differing  styles, — one  for  opera,  the  other  for  oratorio. 
In  his  concertos  he  usually  treated  the  instruments  as  he  treated  his 
choruses.  When  he  wrote  for  opera,  his  instrumentation  was  more 
varied  and  lighter ;  yet  he  has  been  accused  of  having  abused  the  or- 
chestral resources,  and  he  was  reproached  for  stunning  the  ear,  as  after 

him  were  Rossini,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  Wagner. 

* 
*  * 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art  of 
instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combinations  of 
instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal  the  violins, 
first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;    violas,  the  violetta  marina,t  the 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walthef,  in  his  "  Music  Lexicon  "  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  Canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 

t  There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'  amore.  Others  say  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola 
d'  amore  and  also  called  "violetta  piccola";  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on  the  first  space  of  the 
bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique 
du  Musee  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musi  que  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317; 
Ghent,  1893.)  The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732)  is  for  an 
instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati."  Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling 
disquisition  of  the  instrument, — what  it  might  have  been  and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an 
advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732:  "Signor  Castrucci  will  play  a  concerto  of 
his  own,  on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1689;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he  went  to  London  to  be  concert-master 
of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemannsays  that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument. 
Castrucci  was  the  original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth":  "  The  'Enraged  Musician '  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  the 
assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.'" 
Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and  he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to 
execute  twenty-four  notes  with  one  bow."    He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 
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The  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900 
The  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 


DE    PACHMANN  "The  Baldwin  is  the  Stradiva- 

.„,,.«  T.   .  nus  of  the  best  Pianos  of  the 

The  World's  Greatest  Living         worM  » 
Pianist : 


GERMAINE   SCHNITZER         "The  Baldwin  is  a  marvel  of 

The   Brilliant  Young    French  marvels." 

Pianist : 


PUGNO    The  Great  Master:  "  To  an  artist  the  Baldwin  is  a 

perfect  collaborator." 


SEMBRICH     The  World's  " The   Piano    with    a    human 

Famous  Prima  Donna,  calls  the         voice. 
Baldwin  : 
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viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass ;  the  lute,  the  theorbo,* 
and  the  harp;  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the  old  cornet  (a  large 
and  coarse  reed  wind  instrument) ;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes, 
bassoons,  double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ. 
He  did  not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for 
a  cannon. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  Handel's  orchestral  combinations.  (I  am 
here  indebted  to  Henri  Lacroix's  "Histoire  de  1' Instrumentation.") 
In  "II  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderato"  two  'cellos  are  wedded  to  two  bassoons. 
Sometimes  the  violin  parts,  by  the  way,  were  considered  as  extremely 
difficult,  as  in  the  sonata  which  serves  for  an  overture  to  "Triomfo 
del  Tiempo"  (1708).  (It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  first 
violin  of  Handel  was  Corelli.)  Handel  used  archlutes  and  theorbos 
from  ' ' Resurrezione "  (1708)  to  "Saul"  (1738),  but  he  gave  them  no 
important  part:  they  were  joined  in  the  mass  that  composed  the 
basso  continuo.  The  harp  is  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  in  the  Concerto 
Grosso  VI.,  and  in  "Saul,"  where  an  air  of  David  is  accompanied  by 
harp,  theorbo,  violins,  and  basses  in  pizzicato. 

Handel  did  not  use  the  trombones  as  much  as  Bach  did,  but  he 
favored  the  horn  in  his  second  period,  and  in  "Julius  Caesar"  wrote 
parts  for  four  horns.  His  earliest  use  of  this  instrument  in  Italian  and 
English  operas  was  in  1720  in  "Rhadamisto." 

*  The  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  complete  the  family  of  lutes. 
It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some  years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed 
into  Germany,  then  into  France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it,  then  the  Paduans  added 
two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua,  however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos." 
The  instrument  has  been  described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo,  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves  or  unison  with  the  bass 
or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or  chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously 
that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the  theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used 
for  pounding  perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave  the  instrument 
its  name.  Johannes  Kapsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled  player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much 
music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part  for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grenerin 
wrote  a  "  Livre  de  Theorbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lully.  . 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  his  use  of  trumpets  and  oboes.  "M. 
Schoelcher  has  censured  him  for  accompanying  with  the  oboe  the 
martial  air  of  Roderigo,  'Gia  grida  la  tromba/  According  to  tradi- 
tion, and  even  in  accordance  with  the  text,  the  trumpet  should  have 
expressed  the  thought  of  the  librettist,  but  in  using  the  oboe  Handel 
did  not  stray  as  far  from  the  traditions  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
oboe  was  both  a  warlike  and  a  pastoral  instrument;  its  acrid  and 
piercing  sonority  fitted  it  for  military  music;  the  old  bands  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  oboes, 
and  Lully's  March  of  Musketeers  is  composed  for  those  instruments. 
Handel  also  used  the  oboe  with  trumpets  and  bassoons  for  his  orches- 
tral pieces  played  outdoors,  and  only  by  means  of  recent  inventions 
has  the  oboe  been  almost  driven  from  military  bands,  where  modern 
brass  instruments  would  have  crushed  it."  In  "Friede  Freude" 
Handel  wrote  parts  for  four  oboes. 

Except  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice,  Handel's  bassoon  played 
usually  a  modest  part :  it  was  either  in  the  basso  continuo  or  it  served 
as  bass  to  oboes  and  flutes.  Handel's  double-bassoon  is  first  found 
in  the  "Coronation  Anthem"  (1727).  There  was  then  no  example  of 
this  instrument  in  England,  and  a  manufacturer,  Stanesby,  supplied 
Handel.  The  flute  was  favored,  and  Handel  wrote  graceful  arabesques 
for  it.  The  drums,  as  a  rule,  doubled  the  bass  for  the  trumpets,  but 
they  have  a  more  important  and  effective  part  in  a  chorus  in  "Joshua." 
It  is  said  that  he  used  side-drums  in  "Joshua"  and  "Giustino,"  but 
they  are  not  indicated  in  the  score  of  the  former.  Handel  had  two 
clavecins  in  his  orchestra.     He  used  the  keyed  carillon  in  "Saul." 

Let  us  speak  a  few  words  about  Handel's  blending  of  timbres.  In 
the  "Resurrezione"  he  put  aside  for  a  time  first  violins  and  violas, 
and  used  two  flutes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  violas  da  gamba, 
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theorbo,  archlute,  and  'cello.  Sometimes  he  used  only  a  small  choir 
of  oboes  to  gain  an  effect.  He  enjoyed  antiphonal  effects, — trumpets 
with  trombones  in  dialogue  with  the  orchestra  and  responding  to  a 
lamenting  oboe;  or  fanfares  of  trumpets  interrupting  violins  in  accom- 
paniment. 

He  was  fond  of  varying  the  instrumentation  in  the  accompaniment 
of  the  voice.  I  have  mentioned  the  instrumentation  for  an  air  in 
"Orlando."  In  "Rinaldo"  four  trumpets  and  kettledrums  are  used 
for  a  tenor.  In  the  second  act  of  "Athalie"  a  'cello  solo  counterpoints 
the  air  of  a  tenor,  while  the  harmony  is  given  to  double-bass,  clavecin, 
and  archlute.  An  air  of  counter-tenor  in  "Parthenope"  (1730)  is 
accompanied  by  two  horns,  two  oboes,  two  violins,  violetta,  and  bass. 
"It  is  not  rare,  especially  in  the  sacred  works,  to  find  an  accompaniment 
specially  designed  for  certain  roles;  thus  in  the  ' Resurrezione '  John 
has  his  own  peculiar  orchestra — a  flute,  a  viola,  and  a  theorbo." 

When  Handel  accompanied  his  oratorio  choruses,  he  felt  that  the 
orchestra  should  be  more  severe:  his  first  thought  was  majestic  weight 
and  impressive  sonority.  For  this  reason  Quanz  complained  of  the 
insupportable  force  of  Handel's  instrumentation;  hence  the  carica- 
turists and  satirists  of  Handel's  time  alluded  to  his  noisy  offences. 
Yet  the  hearers  of  that  period  were  not  unaccustomed  to  strange  com- 
binations of  instruments.  Schoelcher  quotes  from  the  General  Adver- 
tiser of  October  20,  1744:  "At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  will  be 
performed  a  serenata  and  an  interlude  called  'Love  and  Folly,'  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  Gaillard.  To  be  concluded  with  a  new  Concerto 
Grosso  of  twenty-four  bassoons,  accompanied  by  Signor  Caporale  on 
the  violoncello,  intermixed  with  Duettos  by  four  double-bassoons, 
accompanied  by  a  German  flute;  the  whole  blended  with  numbers 
of  violins,  hautboys,  fifes,  trombony's,  French-horns,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  kettledrums." 

The  tradition  is  that  Handel  used  twelve  first  and  twelve  second 
violins;  but  we  know  from  his  manuscripts  that  he  frequently  added 
instruments,  extras  in  the  symphonies  and  the  tutti. 
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Mr.  Carl  Wendling  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after 
ward  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Conservatory.  In  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Kritz 
Steinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.  He  was  also 
leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kiinzel, 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.  He  still  holds  his  official  positions 
in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this 
season. 

Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  1904,  1905  he  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Covent  Garden  in  performances 
of  German  opera. 

Mr.  Wendling  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a  soloist  on 
October  26,  1907,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  when  he  played  Brahms's  Concerto  in  D  major. 
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Concerto  for  Vioun  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Six  violin  concertos  by  Mozart  are  known  and  acknowledged.  The 
authenticity  of  a  seventh,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  this  year 
and  played  in  several  European  cities,  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  six  were  composed  at  Salzburg  in  the  year  1775.  The  auto- 
graph of  the  one  in  A  major  bears  this  inscription :  "Concerto  di  violino 
di  Wolfgango  Amadeo  Mozart  Salisburgo  li  20  di  Decembre  1775." 
The  concertos  were  written  probably  for  his  own  use,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  Mozart  practised  diligently  on  the  violin.  He  wrote 
about  his  playing  in  a  half-ironical  manner.  Thus  from  Augsburg, 
October  24,  1777,  describing  his  concert,  he  wrote:  "I  played  on  the 
violin  the  concerto  'ex  B'  of  Wanhall  with  universal  applause.  At 
night  and  at  supper  I  played  the  Strassburg  concerto.  It  went  like 
oil.  Everybody  praised  the  beautiful  warm  tone."  His  father, 
Leopold,  heard  that  he  was  neglecting  the  violin,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
October  9,  1777,  he  chastened  him  for  his  neglect.  In  November  of 
that  year  Leopold  wrote :  "I  can  easily  imagine  that  your  violin  hangs 
on  a  nail." 

These  concertos  consist  each  of  three  movements, — Allegro,  Andante 
or  Adagio,  and  Rondo.     The  form  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  the 
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one  more  carefully  developed,  is,  as  a  rule,  built  on  the  plan  of  an 
aria,  but  the  form  is  more  compact  and  firmly  knit,  and  the  bravura 
passages  grow  out  of  the  chief  motives,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
them.  The  middle  movement  is  tuneful,  and  demands  a  flowing 
performance.  The  finale  has  the  form  of  the  rondo  and  is  of  a  gay 
mood. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  solo 
violin,  and  strings. 

I.     Allegro  aperto,  A  major,  4-4. 
II.     Adagio,  E  major,  2-4. 

III.     Tempo  di  menuetto,  A  major,  3-4.     There  is  a  middle  section, 
Allegro,  2-4. 


Symphony  in  F  major,  Op.  9 Hermann  Gotz 

(Born  December  7,  1840,  at  Konigsberg;   died  December  3,  1876,  at  Hottingen, 

near  Zurich.) 

The  life  of  Gotz  was  short  and  full  of  misery.  He  left  the  university  at 
Konigsberg  when  he  was  seventeen,  to  study  music.  His  first  teacher 
was  Louis  Kohler,  the  man  of  the  famous  exercises;  but  in  i860  he  went 
to  Stern's  Conservatory  at  Berlin,  and  was  taught  by  Stern,  von  Biilow, 
and  Ulrich.  In  1863  he  succeeded  Theodor  Kirchner  as  organist  at 
Winterthur;  but  he  moved  to  Zurich  in  1867,  and  on  account  of  his 
health  resigned  the  position  at  Winterthur,  and  lived,  or  tried  to  Eve, 
from  his  compositions.  In  Zurich  he  gave  lessons  and  was  willing  from 
necessity  to  do  any  hack  work,  as  Wagner  in  Paris,  and  as  Bizet  when 
he  returned  from  Rome. 

He  first  became  known  as  the  composer  of  the  opera,  "Der  Wider- 
spenstigen  Zahmung"  ("The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"),  which  was  first 
performed  at  Mannheim,  October  11,  1874.  This  opera  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  America  on  the  first  night  of  the  American  Opera 
Company,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor,  New  York,  January  4,  1886. 
The  cast  was.  as  follows:  Baptista,  W.  H.  Hamilton;  Katharine, 
Pauline  L'Allemande;  Bianca,  Kate  Bensberg;  Hortensio,  Alonzo  E. 
Stoddard;  Lucentio,  W.  H.Fessenden;  Petruchio,  W.  H.  Lee;  Grumio, 
E.  J.  O'Mahony;  a  Tailor,  John  Howson. 

Gotz  wrote  the  book  and  the  music  of  another  opera,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  orchestration.  Ernst 
Frank  completed  the  opera,  which  was  produced  at  Mannheim  in  1877. 
The  Symphony  in  F  is  dedicated  to  this  Frank,  a  distinguished  conductor 
and  also  a  composer  (1847-89),  who  died  mad. 

The  Signale  of  1867  spoke  of  a  new  symphony  by  Gotz,  a  "symphony 
in  E  minor,"  which  was  performed  at  Basle,  March  3  of  that  year,  with 
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great  success.  Was  there  ever  such  a  symphony  ?  Nothing  is  known, 
apparently,  about  it  to-day,  and  biographers  do  not  mention  it.* 

The  list  of  Gotz's  works  includes  the  Symphony  in  F,  which  was  first 
played,  they  say,  at  Zurich  (December,  1869);  Schiller's  "Name,"  for 
chorus  and  orchestra ;  overture,  "Spring" ;  concerto  for  violin ;  concerto 
for  pianoforte ;  Psalm  cxxxvii.  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
pianoforte  quintet  in  C  minor  with  double-bass ;  pianoforte  sonata  for 
four  hands ;  quartet ;  pianoforte  trio ;  pianoforte  pieces ;   two  volumes 

of  songs;  "Es  liegt  so  abendstill  der  See,"  for  tenor  solo,  male  chorus, 
and  orchestra. 

The  Symphony  in  F,  which  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  15,  1880,  bears  a  motto 
taken  from  Schiller's  "Traum  und  Gesang":  — 

"In  des  Herzen's  heilig  stille  Raume 
Musst  du  fliehen  aus  des  Lebens  Drang!" 

which  has  been  lamely  Englished  in  several  ways.  The  following  is, 
perhaps,  as  stiff  as  any:  — 

"To  the  peaceful  heart's  own  chamber  lonely 
Must  thou  fly  from  life's  turmoil  and  strife." 

"In  the  heart's  still  chambers  is  the  refuge  from  the  stress  of  strife"  is 
the  version  of  another. 

Some  have  wondered  why  Gotz  took  these  lines  as  a  motto.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  programme  music  in  the  symphony,  and  the  whole 
poem,  rather  than  the  two  lines,  is  appropriate  as  a  suggestive  force. 

Symphonies  as  well  as  books  have  their  fate.  This  symphony  of 
Gotz  was  loudly  applauded  in  Germany  after  the  success  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew";  and,  when  it  was  performed  in  London,  it  at 
once  became  fashionable.  Even  as  late  as  1893  the  brilliant  critic  of 
the  World  declared  it  to  be  "the  only  real  symphony  that  has  been 
composed  since  Beethoven  died."  He  elaborated  this  idea,  and  used 
this  extraordinary  language :  — 

-Beside  it,  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony  is  no  symphony  at  all, 
but  only  an  enchanting  suite  de  pieces,  Schubert's  symphonies  seem  mere 
debauches  of  exquisite  musical  thoughtlessness;  and  Schumann's, 
though  genuinely  symphonic  in  ambition,  fall  short  in  actual  compo- 
sition. .  .  .  He  has  the  charm  of  Schubert  without  his  brainlessness,  the 
refinement  and  inspiration  of  Mendelssohn  without  his  limitation  and 
timid  gentility,  Schumann's  sense  of  harmonic  expression  without  his 
laboriousness,  shortcoming,  and  dependence  on  external  poetic  stimulus ; 
while,  as  to  unembarrassed  mastery  of  the  material  of  music, — showing 

*  Dr.  Louis  Kelterborn,  now  of  Boston,  was  living  at  Basle  in  1867,  a  boy  of  twelve  and  a  member  of  the 
Concert  Choir.  He  writes  me  that  he  remembers  Gotz  then  visiting  Basle  to  conduct  a  first  performance  of  a 
new  orchestral  work.  "Whether  the  composition  of  Gotz  was  a  symphony  or  his  'Spring'  Overture,  I  cannot 
tell.  I  only  remember  that  it  seemed  unusually  difficult,  and  that  Gotz  was  at  the  rehearsal,  untiring  and 
unsparing  in  repetition  of  certain  portions  of  the  work.  His  whole  body  seemed  to  me  in  a  state  of  nervous 
energy.  As  he  was  thin,  pale  as  a  ghost,  visibly  weak,  and  yet  in  dead  earnest,  his  whole  personality  left  almost 
a  deeper  impression  on  my  young  mind  than  his  music,  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  seemed  to  sparkle  with 
intense  vitality  and  orchestral  beauty.  He  was  very  cordially  applauded.  During  the  second  part  of  the 
programme  he  took  a  seat  in  the  gallery  very  near  mine,  and  my  feelings  in  watching  him  were  a  mixture  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  compassion,  for  with  closed  eyes  he  leaned  back  as  if  completely  exhausted,  and 
after  the  concert  he  had  a  violent  coughing  spell.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  his  only  appearance  in  our  concert 
life.  ...  He  passed  his  last  summer  in  the  beautifully  situated  summer  resort,  Richisau,  Canton  Glarus,  where 
under  the  shade  of  majestic  maple  trees  a  sort  of  writing-desk  was  made  for  him  out  of  boughs  and  branches, 
at  which  he  spent  daily  a  few  hours  writing  his  'Francesca  da  Rimini.*  I  was  quite  moved,  when  some  years 
later  I  saw  this  unusual  desk  and  also  a  touching  musical  autograph  of  the  composer  in  the  guest-book  of  the 
hotel."    Gotz  died  of  tuberculosis. 
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itself  in  the  Mozartian  grace  and  responsiveness  of  his  polyphony, — - 
he  leaves  all  three  of  them  nowhere.  Brahms,  who  alone  touches 
him  in  mere  brute  musical  faculty,  is  a  dolt  in  comparison  to  him." 
Nor  was  such  extravagance  confined  to  London. 

This  rhapsody  was  written  in  1 893 .  In  1 898  we  find  Felix  Weingartner 
deploring  the  fact  that  "the  charming  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew' "  and  the 
Symphony  in  F  have  well-nigh  disappeared  from  opera  house  and  con- 
cert  hall.  He  likens  Gotz  in  fineness  of  soul  to  Peter  Cornelius,  and  then 
says:  "What  other  folk  could  so  well  boast  of  possessing  a  Hermann 
Gotz,  even  among  its  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  ?  and  yet  most  of 
those  in  authority  among  us  grab  eagerly  at  any  slap-dash  work  that 
is  imported  with  cunning  and  puffery  from  abroad,  and  often  neglect 
the  worthiest  German  creations."  Weingartner  was  not  contented 
with  declamation.  The  symphony  was  revived  under  his  leadership,, 
under  that  of  Arthur  Nikisch  at  Leipsic,  under  that  of  Georg  Schu- 
mann at  Bremen. 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two- 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  F  major,  3-4,  begins  with 
a  few  measures  of  preluding.  The  first  theme  is  given  to  'cellos  and 
double-basses,  strengthened  soon  after  by  wind  instruments,  against  a 
counter-theme,  now  in  the  violins,  now  in  the  wind  instruments.  The 
theme  is  played  by  the  violins  and  developed  with  increasing  animation 
of  rhythm.     Ascending  scale  passages  lead  to  a  sudden  hush  with  a 
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moderation  to  A  major.  Flutes  and  oboe  have  "a  bright,  twittering 
theme,  closely  related  to  what  has  preceded  it ;  but  it  cannot  really  be 
called  a  second  theme."  The  first  theme  comes  again  and  is  developed, 
and  there  is  another  lull ;  but  this  time  the  first  theme  persists  and  is 
again  developed.  To  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp :  ' '  The  form  is  irregular  to 
the  letter  of  symphonic  law,  but  not  so  irregular  to  the  spirit.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  no  real  second  and  conclusion  themes,  the  first  theme 
being  the  only  thematic  material  presented;  but  closer  inspection 
shows  that  this  first  part  of  the  movement  is  really  divided  into  three 
regular  subdivisions,  and,  although  the  second  and  third  of  these  bring 
no  new  theme,  they  do  bring  new  phases  of  the  first  theme.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  extended  and  varied  development  of  this  single 
theme  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  has  nothing  of  the  character 
of  working-out :  it  is  wholly  of  the  nature  of  presentation  and  develop- 
ment. With  the  free  fantasia  the  working-out  begins  in  earnest ;  the 
theme  is  dismembered,  dissected,  and  analyzed ;  the  treatment  becomes 
contrapuntal ;  the  development  no  longer  proceeds  as  in  a  straight  line 
toward  an  appointed  goal;  but  turns  and  doubles  upon  itself  like  a 
hare.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  quite  regular  relations 
to  the  first." 

The  second  movement  is  an  Intermezzo,  Allegretto,  C  major,  2-4. 
The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios,  but  the  second 
follows  immediately  after  the  first.  A  horn  call  is  answered  by  a  light 
phrase  for  flute  and  clarinet.  These  phrases  are  played  off  one  against 
the  other  in  the  movement.  The  horn  call  reappears  unexpectedly 
in  the  first  trio. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  F  minor,  3-4,  is 
a  romanza  on  two  themes.  There  is  a  short  but  expressive  coda, 
Molto  adagio,  in  F  major. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  with  preluding  on 
a  figure  given  to  violas  and  'cellos.  This  figure  takes  the  shape  of  a 
theme.  There  are  two  other  themes,  one  of  quieter  character,  the 
other  an  emotional  song.  The  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  rondo 
on  three  themes,  but  the  treatment  is  rather  free. 

The  symphony  was  last  played  at  these  concerts,  October  26,  1901. 

* 
*  * 

In  August,  1905,  Mr.  T.  Gerstner,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  royal 
inspector  of  buildings,  wrote  to  the  Signale  concerning  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Gotz's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew": — 

"On  a  fine  evening  in   1873   our  friend,   Ernst  Frank,  the  court 
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conductor,  was  at  our  tea-table  in  Mannheim.  He  looked  unusually 
contented,  and  lie  announced  that  he  had  good  news  to  tell.  'I  have 
discovered  an  opera,  a  finely  comic  opera,  a  refreshing  companion  to 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  you  will  soon  have  a  chance  to 
hear  it.'  Stepping  to  the  upright  pianoforte,  he  hummed  with  the 
worn-out  tenor  of  a  conductor,  Katharina's  noble  air,  'Ich  will  mich 
Keinem  geben.'  Yielding  to  our  entreaties,  he  told  in  high  spirits 
the  following  story: — 

"  'Yesterday,  as  I  came  from  the  rehearsal,  almost  dead,  I  saw 
sitting  in  the  square  a  pale,  blond  man  with  careworn  features.  I 
thought  at  first  he  was  one  of  the  many  loafers  that  beg  from  our 
people.  But  he  handed  to  me  a  thick  manuscript  with  the  title, 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  a  Comic  Opera  by  Hermann  Gotz,"  and 
said  in  a  tired  voice:  "There!  You  are  the  last  one  whom  I  shall 
bother.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  then  the  Rhine  will  have  something 
to  swallow!"  And  big  tears  rolled  down  his  hollow  cheeks.  "How 
shall  a  poor  schoolmaster  and  musician  bring  his  wife  and  children 
through  if  no  one  will  listen  to  his  music  ?  I  come  here  from  Hannover. 
Mr.  von  Biilow  has  sent  me  to  you,  and  he  wishes  to  be  remembered." 
At  supper  and  over  a  glass  of  wine  he  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his 
unlucky  attempts  to  place  his  opera  and  also  about  his  other  composi- 
tions; then  he  went  to  the  pianoforte.  My  interest  for  the  gifted 
composer  grew  with  each  number,  and  when,  at  three  in  the  morning, 
he  played  the  final  chords,  I  embraced  him  and  gave  him  this  promise 
out  of  a  full  heart:  "We'll  do  it  in  Mannheim!"  It  was  not  too  hard 
to  win  the  intelligent  committee  for  this  charming,  beautiful  music, 
and,  as  the  libretto  is  not  badly  made,  it  was  determined  to-day  at  a 
directors'  meeting  to  perform  the  opera  as  soon  as  possible.' 

1  'The  truly  musical  Consul  Scipio  was  especially  enthusiastic  over  the 
opera,  and  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Gotz.  He  was  soon  able 
to  invite  the  composer  to  the  first  performance,  which  took  place  to 
the  universal  and  jubilant  joy  of  the  audience.  Frank's  admirable 
conducting,  with  the  incomparable  impersonation  of  Katharina  by  the 
talented  Ottilie  Ottiker,  brought  about  a  great  success.  In  a  short 
time,  through  Frank's  earnest  efforts,  Hermann  Levi  put  the  opera 
in  rehearsal  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Hans  von  Biilow  did  the  same  at  Han- 
nover, and  on  these  stages  the  success  was  also  complete." 

* 

*  * 

It  was  announced  in  1905  that  Dr.  Bruno  Weigl,  of  Briinn,  purposed 
to  write  the  life  of  Gotz.  I  have  seen  no  announcement  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  task. 
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Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


\  CUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR=BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  K.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola.  (Camp- 
bell) Watekhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N\Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henrt  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/M  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building 


Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAflE  HARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Olio***,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE  -        BROOKLYN 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J  907-  \  908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of  % 
THIRD    CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRE  NO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .    37  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strabe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.               Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


BOStOn  BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

i      Third  Ave*  and  Schermer horn  St*, 
^  ...F..viV    &  BROOKLYN. 


f1         Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-JW8. 


V/l  WllCS  Lid  Twentieth  Season  In  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD   CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


MacDowell         .         .         Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  23 

I.     Larghetto  calmato. 
II.     Presto  giocoso. 
III.     Largo;  Molto  allegro. 

Humperdinck    .         .         Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage  " 

First  time  in  Brooklyn 


SOLOIST, 
Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO. 


The  pianoforte  is  an  Everett. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  new  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
Horn)  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
haps a   dozen. 


HARDMAN  PIANO 

Is  always  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
whenever  Pianos  are  thought  of. 

Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  is  not 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  own  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  buying  a  Hardman 
Piano  you  are  not  paying  extra  for  a  name  ? 

That  a  "  Hardman,"  with  all  that  the  name 

implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 

reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 

as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 

.     .  .heard? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

cAll  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange* 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged* 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833,  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


IMPORTANT  TO   ALL  CONSERVATORIES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF 

MUSIC 

NEW  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED 

By  Authority  from  the  Author 


SCHOOL    OF    SCALES    AND    DOUBLE 
NOTES  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

By  MAURICE    MOSZKOWSKI 

Op.  64 


Book    I.  Scales  in  Single  Notes.      Book  III.  Exercises  in  Double  Notes 

Book  II.  Scales  in  Double  Notes.    Book  IV   Advanced  Studies  in  Double  Notes 

PRICE,  60  CENTS  NET,  EACH 


BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City 


fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 


Outlines  of  Music  History 

(In  Press) 

CLARENCE   G.   HAMILTON 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.50 

The  book  which  we  announce  is  based  on  a  course  of  study  prepared 
for  the  students  of  Wellesley  College  by  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  him  during  a 
term  of  three  years.  It  is  now  offered 
as  the  best  available  work,  affording 
sufficient  material,  yet  pointing  the 
way  to  exhaustive  study.  "  Outlines 
of  Music  History  "  will  be  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  the  Music  Students'  Library, 
will  be  handsomely  bound,  fully  il- 
lustrated with  portraits,  tables,  music 
examples,  etc.,  and  will  retail  at  $1.50. 

Introduction  price,  in  cloth  binding, 
75   cents  each   until    publication. 

The  introduction  price,  which  includes  free 
delivery,  will  be  withdrawn  upon  publication. 

{[gp^Do  not  miss  this  splendid  offer. 

Note. —  The  Music  Students'  Library  is  a 
series  of  educational  text-books  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  average  student  and  cover- 
ing every  essential  branch  of  musical  instruc- 
tion. Descriptive  circular  of  all  the  volumes 
free  on  request. 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

BOSTON 

Clarence  Q.  Hamilton  150Tremont  Street 


delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 


C.  SCH1RMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
Recent  Important  Chamber  Music 

Violin.  'Cello,  and  Piano 

HORATIO    PARKER 

Op.  35      Suite.    ^Prelude,  Minuet,  Romance,  Finale)     ....    $3.00 

Two  Violins,  Alto,  'Cello,  and  Piano 

GABRIEL  FAURE 

Op.  89.     Quintette  en  Re  mineur   ........      5.00 

String  Quartets 

GEORGE    W.  CHADWICK 

Quartet  No.  4,  E  minor Parts,  net     5.00 

F.  S.  CONVERSE 

Quartet,  A  minor  ....      Score,  net  $2.50.     Parts,  net     5.00 

OTTOKAR    NOVACEK 

Op.  13  (Posthumous).     Quartet,  C         .       Score,  net  $2.50.     Parts,  net     5.00 
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^  .  jew  England   . 

Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE  W.   CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
EVERY    DEPARTMENT    UNDER   SPECIAL    MASTERS 


CLASS  OR  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

^Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments, 
and  Vocal  Music  Courses  are  supplemented  by 
such  other  branches  as  Composition,  History 
of  Music,  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Literature,  Dic- 
tion, Choir  Training,  Plain-song  Accompani- 
ment. The  Normal  Department  trains  for 
intelligent  and  practical  teaching  in  conformity 
with   Conservatory  methods. 

(^  The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and 
recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
music  student. 

Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 


FOR    PARTICULARS     AND     YEAR     BOOK     ADDRESS 
RALPH     L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  1 9  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
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by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann. " 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  liarvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 

a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable/  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes.  London,  1005. 
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tistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese/  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than # 'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 
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for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  MacDowell  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Gilman,*  "at  this  time  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 
strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  work,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of,  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in   1881,  he  recommended 

*  "Edward  MacDowell"  by  Lawrence  Gilman:   London  and  New  York,  1005. 
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MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory  and  MacDowell  failed  to  get  the  appointment — on 
account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.  He  played  in  public  at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hamburg.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 
nineteenth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Zurich  in  July,  1882.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 
as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 
November  19,  1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  and 
Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.  10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 
Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 
as  a  pianist.  His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 

*  * 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Larghetto  calmato,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  movement  is  based 
on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second  is  exposed  softly  by  the  strings.  This 
exposition    is    answered    by   chromatic   harmonies    (wood-wind    and 
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horn)  and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trom- 
bones. The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  (flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzi- 
cato bass.  Passage- work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by 
strings  and  wood-wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).  There  is  another  development  of  the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
sections  of  them.  There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo 
on  three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 
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III.  Largo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.  The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage- work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston,  since  the  first  performance  by  Mr.  MacDowell  in 
1889,  again  by  the  composer,  December  4,  1897,  and  by  Mme.  Carrefio, 
March  18,  1899. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AND   OPERA. 

Aristocratic  Russia  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  importing  its 
amusements.  Catherine  I.,  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing,  borrowed 
from  Paris  Mile.  Juliette,  a  ballet  dancer,  just  as  Catherine  II.  borrowed 
the  philosopher  Diderot.  There  was  a  Russian  ballet,  "Baba  Yaga," 
a  comedy  with  songs  and  dances,  before  there  was  a  Russian  opera. 
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The  first  ^theatre  opened  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  first  singers  and  orchestra  imported  were  under  the  manager 
Locatelli,  not  the  violinist  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ballet 
is  associated  closely  with  that  of  the  opera  in  all  countries,  and  the 
story  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  is  one  of  incredible  extravagance,  scandal, 
and  crime,  therefore  of  genuine  interest. 

The  first  opera  in  Russia  was  in  1735,  and  the  company  was  Italian. 
The  first  opera  with  Russian  libretto  and  sung  by  Russian  singers  dealt 
with  a  Grecian  mythological  subject,  and  the  music  was  by  an  Italian. 
Catherine  II.  longed  for  national  opera.  She  wrote  the  librettos  of  five, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russians  did  write  operas. 
They  were  without  flavor  or  beauty.  They  were  in  weak  Italian  style, 
and  not  one  remained  long  in  the  repertory. 

When  Dargomyzski,  Mily  Balakireff,  and  Cesar  Cui  met  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Borodin,  and  Moussorgsky  to  discuss  the  future  of  Russian 
music,  the  following  theories  concerning  opera  were  adopted  by  all 
except  Borodin.  (I  give  them  as  declared  by  Cesar  Cui  in  his  "La 
Musique  en  Russie,"  Paris,  1880.) 

(1)  Dramatic  music  should  always  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  absolute 
music  without  regard  to  the  libretto.  Composers  thus  had  for  their 
chief  thought  only  pure  melody  and  vocal  virtuosity, — easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  success.  The  most  common  and  naive  trivialities 
had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  that  which  would  have  been  hooted  in 
an  orchestral  work  found  its  way  naturally  into  opera.  The  Italians, 
with  a  wondrous  gift  of  melody,  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  nude  melody 
bv  any  harmonic  dress.  By  the  Italians,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
Italians  before  the  Verdi  of  "Aida,"  "Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  They  looked  at  the  thirty-odd 
operas  of  Rossini  and  the  sixty-odd  operas  of  Donizetti,  and  found 
only  one  or  two  types :  the  rest  was  merely  repetition.  The  composers 
wrote  too  much;  they  speculated  on  the  success  of  singers,  scene 
painters,  and  ballets.  But  these  Russians  thought  that  opera  music, 
apart  from  accessories,  should  always  be  genuine  and  beautiful,  rich 
and  striking  in  harmonic  progressions  and  instrumental  dress.  This 
theory  might  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  Should  there  be  no 
episode  of  commonplace  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  hearer?  No. 
These  men  did  not  care  whether  the  audience  were  pleased  or  displeased. 
They  worked  for  an  ideal. 

(2)  Vocal  music  must  be  always  in  perfect  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text.     Each  sentence  should  have  the  one  fitting  and  correct 
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musical  declamation.  The  meaning  of  the  text  should  come  out  clearly 
in  the  musical  phrase.  A  psychical  sentiment  can  often  be  expressed 
with  more  depth  and  power  in  music  than  in  words.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  music  is  to  paint  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  passions: 
speech  defines  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  libretto 
should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
movement  of  the  plot.  There  are  operas  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
ensemble  wastes  time  without  consideration  of  words  or  action.  A 
catastrophe  is  ready:  immediately  the  characters  stand  in  line  along 
the  footlights,  with  the  chorus  arranged  orderly  at  their  heels,  and  sing 
a  long  set  piece;  after  it  is  finished,  after  the  applause  is  all  over,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place.  If  the  hero  of  a  lyric  scene  is  the  tenor  or 
baritone,  he  must  first  show  his  talent  in  declamation:  he  therefore 
advances  to  the  prompter's  box,  and  goes  through  the  recitative; 
then,  to  display  his  breadth  of  style,  he  sings  an  andante  cantabile; 
but  he  is  also  a  master  of  rapid  and  florid  passages:  and  there  is  nec- 
essarily a  fast  movement,  and  at  the  end  an  impossible  note,  high  or 
low,  which  is  held  endlessly. 

This  coterie  waged  war  on  all  such  conventionalities :  it  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  independence  of  form,  and  that  the  musical 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  text  or  the  scenic  situation. 
Marches,  characteristic  dances,  an  overture,  entr'actes, — these  pieces, 
essentially  orchestral,  may  well  be  in  place.  Melody  should  be  used  to 
express  lyrical  emotion;  but  one  model  of  melodic  form,  however  suc- 
cessful it  may  be,  should  not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  one  and  the 
same  opera,  because  in  a  lyric  work  there  are  seldom  two  situations 
completely  similar  with  a  text  that  offers  the  identical  suggestions. 
And,  when  a  chorus  is  introduced,  it  should  not  come  forward  as  a  chorus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  to  rest  the  chief  singers :  the  chorus 
should  be  a  crowd  doing  something,  having  a  determinate  part  in  the 
drama.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  the  historical 
period  of  the  drama,  to  local  color;  in  a  word,  the  time  and  place  as 
well  as  the  characters  should  be  musically  typified. 

One  might  have  replied, ' '  But  these  ideas  are  not  very  unlike  the  views 
of  Wagner."  Cui  or  Balakireff  would  have  answered:  "The  methods 
used  in  pursuing  the  end  are  very  different.  Wagner  centres  all  the 
interest  in  the  orchestra;  the  singers  have  only  a  secondary  place. 
While  a  theme  is  exposed  by  the  orchestra,  the  actor  declaims  sections 
of  recitative,  which,  taken  separately,  often  have  little  intrinsic  value 
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or  real  meaning.  This  method  is  false.  The  characters  in  the  opera, 
not  the  orchestra,  should  dominate  the  scene.  The  characters  speak 
the  text,  which  introduces  the  music;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  music.  The  audience  sees  and  hears  them:  and  they,  not  the 
orchestra,  should  have  the  leading  part.  In  Wagner's  music  the 
orchestra  kills  song.  He  makes  every  effort  to  diminish  the  musical 
importance  of  the  characters  in  the  operas.  But  we  Russians  give, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  musical  supremacy  to  the 
singers,  and  they  have  the  important  themes.  We  believe  that  the 
singers  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  composer's  ideas.  Furthermore, 
to  mark  the  character  of  each  person,  Wagner  clothes  the  singer  with 
a  musical  phrase,  as  with  a  coat,  which  he  always  wears.  But  why 
is  the  poor  fellow  condemned  always  to  the  same  phrase  ?  We  are  not  so 
miserly.  We  give  as  many  as  the  situations  demand.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  elaborate  these  themes  in  different  ways, — to  change 
rhythm,  color,  harmony;  but  unity  is  not  disregarded,  and  the  char- 
acter is  portrayed  more  vividly.  In  addition  to  this  Wagner  uses 
snatches  of  orchestral  phrases  that  symbolize  persons  like  phrases 
to  express  an  idea,  as  'Vengeance,'  a  sword,  etc. ;  and  when  one  of  these 
ideas  is  suggested,  even  faintly,  the  phrase  appears,  as  though  worked 
by  a  spring.  As  though  each  person  could  not  have  an  opinion  wholly 
different,  a  sentiment  far  removed,  in  considering  the  same  subject! 
We  do  not  fall  into  such  errors,  at  least." 

Operas  by  Cui,  Dargomyzski,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Moussorgsky 
were  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Dargomyzski's  opera, '  'The  Stone  Guest." 
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The  story  is  Pushkin's  version  of  the  adventures  of  our  old  friend, 
Don  Juan,  the  Spaniard,  who  met  his  death  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  woman.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  variations 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  Puskhin  makes  Donna  Anna  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Commander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  music  the  composer  follows  the  text  without  changing  a  passage 
or  rejecting  a  single  word.  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  audience: 
not  an  air  or  chorus  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ear.  Instead  of  set  tunes  we  find  melodic,  descriptive,  emotional 
recitative.  This  opera,  which  takes  less  than  two  hours  in  performance, 
was  orchestrated  after  the  composer's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  first  performed  in  1872.  The  public  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange.  It  is  not  an  opera :  it  is  a  lyric  drama 
with  an  intimate  union  of  text  and  music,  and  the  music  is  fashioned 
to  fit  strictly  the  words. 

Borodin,  not  content  with  symphony  or  chamber  music,  as  though 
he  were  a  Frenchman,  looked  forward  to  the  stage  for  greater  fame. 
Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an 
epic  national  poem, — the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the 
expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  people 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  own  libretto.  He 
tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  even  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  read  assiduously  the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come 
down  from  the  people  of  that  age;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from 
Central  Asia ;  he  introduced  into  his  book,  after  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare, comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  the  romantic  situations ; 
he  began  to  compose  part  of  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  seized  with  profoimd  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him: 
1  'The  time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects; 
it  is  necessary  to-day  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  would  go  into  his  second  symphony.  In  "  Prince  Igor"  he  did 
not  follow  the  theories  which  had  been  laid  down  before  him  by  Dar- 
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gomyzski  and  Cui.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  explained  his  own  views 
concerning  opera :  "I  have  always  disagreed  with  a  great  number  of 
my  friends  concerning  dramatic  music.  Recitative  is  neither  in  my 
nature  nor  in  my  character.  I  am  attracted  rather  by  melody  and 
by  the  cantilena.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of  complete  and  con- 
crete forms.  In  opera,  as  in  decorative  art,  details,  minutiae,  are 
not  in  place:  only  great  lines  are  needed.  Everything  should  be 
precise,  clear,  and  easy  of  performance  from  a  vocal  and  instrumental 
point  of  view.  The  voice  should  take  the  first  place;  the  orchestra 
should  be  secondary.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  succeed,  but  my 
opera  will  be  more  like  Glinka's  'Russian'  than  the  'Stone  Guest.'" 
He  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  His  wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna 
Protopopowa,  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health 
was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  of  his  dear  child, — this 
opera:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life, — 
professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  we  do  not  arrive 
at  the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  hollow  themselves  deeper.  We  begin  a  hundred  different 
things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  some  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in 
my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure, 
and  yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  my  work." 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  choruses  are  constantly  interrupted 
by  recitatives  and  solos,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  singer  rest. 
' '  For  the  singer  is  a  human  person  and  not  a  phonograph  or  an  organ 
that  is  wound  up  with  a  key.  A  singer  who  never  leaves  the  stage, 
and  shouts  without  cessation  a  series  of  high  notes,  will  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  career  if  she  be  not  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest."  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  performed  until  after  the 
death  of  Borodin.  It  was  finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff ,  and  the  opera  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November, 
1890.  The  composer  had  no  illusion  concerning  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting this  opera.  He  himself  said,  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera,  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Russians  who 
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love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  history,  and  to 
see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  upon  the  stage." 

*  * 

The  founders  of  the  neo-Russian  school  agreed,  first  of  all,  that  orches- 
tral music,  as  written  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.  The  string  foundation  o£  Haydn  could  no 
longer  be  a  law  to  them:  Beethoven  had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  a 
chorus  into  his  Ninth  Symphony;  Schumann  had  added  to  his 
"Rhenish"  symphony  a  fifth  movement;  Liszt,  in  his  symphonic 
poems,  had  connected  separate  episodes  into  a  general  ensemble,  and 
had  firmly  established  programme  music ;  Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral 
colors,  and  had  also  introduced  vocal  music  into  his  symphonies  or 
had  given  an  important  part  to  the  solo  instrument,  as  to  the  viola  in 
4  ;Childe  Harold."  It  was  impossible  to  go  further  in  these  directions. 
It  was  different  with  opera.  Dramatic  music  was  still  in  a  transitory 
state.     Its  style  was  not  irrevocably  determined. 

Balakireff  never  wrote  an  opera,  and  his  latest  work  of  importance 
is  a  symphony  (produced  in  1898).  The  operas  of  Moussorgsky— 
that  wild,  irregular,  dissipated  genius — were  put  on  the  stage  through 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  and  have  never  crossed  the  frontier.  Rimsky- 
KorsakofPs  "May  Night"  has  been  performed  in  a  German  city, — 
Frankfort  (May  3,  1900);  and  his  "Betrothed  of  the  Tsar"  at  Prague 
(December  4,  1902).  Operas  by  Cui  have  been  a  little  less  parochial 
in  fortune;  his  "Le  Filibustier "  was  written  for  the  Op6ra-Comique, 
Paris,  and  produced  there  January  22,  1894,  probably  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  Russia,  for  there  were  only  five  performances.  The  neo- 
Russian  school  is  known  to  the  outside  world  by  symphonic  and 
chamber  music. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Tschaikowsky  never 
was  a  member  of  this  school, — that  he  was  regarded  by  trie  faithful  as  a 
cosmopolite.  Arensky,  who  first  leaned  toward  the  ultra-radicals, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  operas  have  been 
performed  in  many  European  cities. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage." 

Engelbert  Humperdinck 
(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"  Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  freely 
adapted  from  a  comedy  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  music  by  Humperdinck, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
April  14,  1905.  The  chief  singers  were  Emmy  Destinn  (Hedwig  von 
Merian),  Emilie  Herzog  (L,uise  Mauclair),  Berger  (Philip  V.  of  Spain), 
Philipp  (Robert,  Count  of  Montfort),  Hoffmann  (Emil  Duval).  Richard 
Strauss  conducted. 

When  this  opera  was  first  produced,  there  was  no  overture.  There 
was  only  an  orchestral  introduction  of  about  twenty-five  measures, 
and  convent  bells  were  heard. 

I  The  overture  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  for  the  production 
of  the  opera  at  Munich  in  May,  1906,  and  then  played  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Berlin,  led  by 
Mr.  Nikisch,  November  12,  1906. 

The  libretto,  written  by  Humperdinck  and  his  wife,  is  based  on  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  "Les  Demoiselles 
de  Saint-Cyr,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre-Francais,  Paris, 
July  25,  1843,  with  this  cast:  Due  d'Anjou,  afterward  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Brindeau;  Roger,  Vicomte  de  Saint-Herem,  Firmin;  Hercule 
Dubouloy,  Regnier;  Charlotte  de  Merian,  Jeanne  Plessy;  Louise  Mau- 
claire,  Anais  Aubert.  There  is  an  English  adaptation  of  this  comedy, 
"The  Ladies  of  Saint-Cyr;   or,  The  Runaway  Husbands." 

The  story  of  the  opera  libretto  is  a  simple  one.  The  convent  school 
of  Saint-Cyr,  under  the  protection  of  its  founder,  Mme.  de  Maintenon, 
is  forbidden  ground  for  men.     Only  princes  of  the  blood  can  enter  it. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  of  APPLIED  MUSIC 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

Edgar  O.  Silver,  President.        212  West  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Faculty,  Examiners,  and  Lecturers  : 

William  Mason  H.  Rawlins  Baker  Geo.  Coleman  Gow 

Albert  Ross  Parsons  Herwegh  von  Ende  McCall  Lanham 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley  Modest  Altschuler  Mary  Fidelia  Burt 

Paul  Savage  Kate  S.  Chittenden  Adrienne  Remenyi  von  Ende 

Paul  Ambrose  William  F.  Sherman  Fannie  Greene 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Twenty-second  year  began  Monday,  September  30,  1907. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  Faculty 
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Robert,  who  is  in  love  with  Hedwig,  one  of  the  pupils,  finds  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sneak  into  the  school.  Luise,  a  friend  of  Hedwig,  is  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  rendezvous.  Duval,  a  friend  of  Robert,  accompanies 
him.  The  two  are  caught  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  They  can  obtain 
their  liberty  only  by  marrying  the  girls.  After  the  double  marriage 
they  leave  their  wives,  for  they  consider  that  their  pride  has  been 
wounded  and  they  have  been  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  go  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  wives  follow  them.  There  the 
women  are  courted,  and  even  by  their  husbands  at  a  masked  ball. 
The  king  falls  in  love  with  Hedwig.  There  are  scenes  of  jealousy.  At 
last  the  identity  of  the  women  is  disclosed  and  there  is  a  joyful  recon- 
ciliation. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1906. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  from  the  opera,  but,  it  is  said,  without 
any  intention  of  presenting  a  programme.  The  overture  begins, 
E  major,  Massig  langsam  (moderately  slow),  4-4,  with  a  motive  that 
is  said  to  typify  the  forced  marriage.  Two  fifths  are  in  succession  in 
the  tonalities  of  F  major  and  B  major.  Then  comes  the  chief  melodic 
idea  of  Hedwig' s  song  in  the  third  act :   '  'Mein  Herz  will  hoher  schlagen, 


Hotel  Belvedere 

Charles  and  Chase  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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European 


Cuisine  Unexcelled 


Situated  in  the  Fashionable  Cen- 
tre of  the  City;  on  the  Highest  Point 
in  Baltimore.  Convenient  to  All 
Theatres.  Direct  Car  Lines  to  All 
Railway  Stations  and  Steamship 
Lines.  Absolutely  Fireproof.  Mod- 
ern and  Complete  in  Every  Ap- 
pointment. Ample  Elevator  Ser- 
vice is  provided  by  Three  Plunger 
Elevators,  fully  Protected  by  the 
most  Efficient  Safeguards.  400 
Rooms,  All  Outside,  with  Private 
Bath,  Single  and  En  Suite.  Special 
Carriage  and  Automobile  Service.. 
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hor'  ich  von  Konigthum."  This  melody,  given  at  first  to  the  horns, 
interrupted  several  times  by  the  first  motive,  is  repeated  at  last  by  the 
full  orchestra.  These  two  themes  with  various  transformations  of 
rhythm  furnish  material  for  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Lebhaft 
(allegro).  The  typical  motive,  "Wider  Willen,"  is  used  especially  in 
various  phases  and  in  many  combinations.  Other  themes  are  those 
of  Robert's  love  letter,  "Lassen  Sie  Teure  mich  Ihnen  gestehen" 
(G  major),  and  that  of  Duval's  entrance  song,  "O  wie  lustig  ist's  auf 
Erden"  (violins).  The  chief  themes  are  developed,  and  then  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  subordinate  section,  now  in  E  major.  From 
the  final  figure  of  this  section  the  coda  is  developed,  with  a  melodic 
line  that  reminds  one  of  Luise's  "Ja,  ich  bleib'  ganz  gerne  hier." 
The  first  violins  begin  pianissimo,  the  other  instruments  enter  in  a 
crescendo,  and  at  the  end  the  King's  Hymn  is  sounded  by  the  brass, 
while  the  strings  have  the  opening  theme  of  fifths. 


* 
*  * 


Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;  in  1878  or  1879  ne  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


EVERY    HUSIC-LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERFUL  CRICKET       By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
11  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 
Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.     Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.     Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,   Maynard    &   Company,   Publishers,   Boston 
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In  1 896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  " Konigskinder " 
(1897);  to  the  fairy-tale,  "Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897);  "  Dornroschen  " 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896) ;  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Biibchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,  composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been 
performed  in  Berlin) ;  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "Tonbilder  aus  Dornros- 
chen," was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch, 
January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Loeser,  Heller,  and  Reiman 

PLAYER=PIANOS 

These  instruments  are  made  expressly  for  us  and  sold  by  us  and  no  one  else.  We 
know  all  about  them.  We  know  that  as  pianos  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
classes.  We  know  that  they  are  made  of  the  very  finest  materials,  that  they  are  not 
rushed  through  the  factory,  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
and  to  make  them  durable. 

The  player  mechanism  which  is  an  integral  part  of  these  instruments  is  the  most 
flexible  and  the  best  devised.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play  so  as  to 
develop  the  proper  EXPRESSION. 

Prices  range  from  $500  to  $900.  If  you  wish,  we  will  deliver  the  instrument  for  a 
small  cash  payment,  and  then,  while  you  are  enjoying  it,  you  can  go  on  and  pay  the  rest. 
There  is  no  increase  in  price,  the  only  additional  cost  being  four  per  cent,  simple  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,—  a  most  insignificant  sum  altogether. 
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FOURTH   CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Friday  Evening,  February  2  \ 


AT  8.J5 
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After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December  9, 
1905. 
These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston: — 
Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel, "  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel ;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter ;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude ; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman;  Mr.  William  G.  Dietrick,  conductor).  Boston 
Theatre,  April  6,  1907;  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  Mr. 
Conried  manager  (Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the 
Witch,  Mme.  Jacoby ;  Gertrude,  Miss  Weed ;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran ; 
the  Dewman,  Miss  Shearman;  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor). 

Orchestral:  Humoresque,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
12,  1892.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Woman's  Orches- 
tra, A.  W.  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  complete 
orchestra;  Melba  concert,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald,  con- 
ductor); Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897.  Dream 
Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  2,  1895.  Introductions  to  Act  III.  and  Act  II.  of  "Konigs- 
kinder,"  December  26,  1896.  Moorish  Rhapsody,  three  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  1899;  two  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  3,  1902.  Introduction  to  Act  III. 
of  "Konigskinder"  and  Humoreske,  December  16,  1905.  "Pilgrim- 
age to  Kevelaar"  (Cecilia,  January  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto, 
and  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 

CARNEGIE    MAUL,  Fifth  Season,  1907-1908 


Thursday   Evening,    January  16 

At  8.15  o'clock 

Third  Subscription  Concert 


OF 

MEW 

YORK 


OF    THE 

Russian  Symphony  Society 

MODEST   ALTSCHULER,  Conductor 
Soloist,  Sag-}  JULIAN  ISSERLISS 

The  Russian  Pianist  of  Moscow 

(Exclusively  engaged  by  the  Society) 

PROGRAM 

1.  INTRODUCTION,  "  KHOVANSCHINA  " Musorgski 

2.  SYMPHONY  NO.  III.    (New.    First  performance)       ....  Sibelius 

3.  FAIRY-TALE,  "BAB A  YAG A"  (The  Witch.    New)    -  Liadow 

4.  POLISH  FANTASIE  (Accompaniment  Orchestrated  by  Safonoff)          -  Chopin 

Julian  Isserliss 

5.  BALLET  SUITE  (New) Glazunow 


Seats  at  $1.50,  $1.00,  75  cents,  and  50  cents. 

Boxes  (seating  six)  at  $15.00  and  $12.00,  and  single  seats  in  boxes  at  $2.50  and  $2.00,  and 
subscriptions  for  tbe  remaining  five  concerts  on  sale  at  Box  Office  and  at  Gnesin's  Russian 
Industry  Emporium,  6  West  21st  Street. 

For  particulars  address  Mrs.  CHARLES  B.  FOOTE,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED. 
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Symphony  Society  of 
New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Director 

A  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 


Saturday  Evening,  January  18 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  19 

Overture,  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  .....  Mendelssohn 
Concerto  for  Piano  with  Orchestra  in  A  minor  .  .  .  Schumann 
Symphony,  "  A  Summer  Day  on  the  Mountain  "  .  .  Vincent  d'Indy 
Overture,  "  Oberon " Weber 

Soloist,  Mr.   HAROLD  BAUER 

Carnegie  Hall,  8.30  p.m.,  3  p.m. 

Symphony  Concerts  for 
Youns*  People 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 

Saturday  Afternoon,  January  18 

Italian,    Spanish,    French    Folk-song 

Its  Influence  on  Symphonic  Music 

Soloist,  Mr.  EMILIO    DI    GOGORZA 


Carnegie  Hall,  2.30  p.m. 


Musical  Art  Society 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 

Second  Concert,  Thursday  Evening,  March  12 

Stabat  Mater,  Palestrina;  Christe  dei  Soboles,  Lassus;  Adoramus  Te,  Las- 
sus;  Jubilate,  Gabrieli ;  137th  Psalm,  Loeffler;  O  Happy  Eyes,  etc.,  Elgar. 

Carnegie  Hall,  8.30  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Office  of  the  Societies,  1  West  34th  Street 
(telephone  2956-38),  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Ogden  Crane  American  School 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Studio  115. 


MARY  WAGNER  GILBERT, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Style,  Finish,  Interpretation. 

Leschetizky  method.     Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826    CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Mme.  Hildegard  Hoffmann 

Oratorio  and  joint  recitals  with 

Mr.  Henry  Holden 


Huss 


Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction* 

Soloist   with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 

Studios,  Carnegie  and  Steinway  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.     Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


EDGENE  BEFFLEY, 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

STUDIO, 
707-708  CARNEGIE  HALL. 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

Studio,  Carnegie  Hall. 
NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 

NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN. 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 
Treacher  of  Singing, 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 
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ARTHUR  DE  GUICHARD 


(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti), 


SINGING. 

OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143   WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professionals. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTO^, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffcth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntingdon  Chambers,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr, 


TEACHER  of  SINGING. 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "  Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR=BARlTONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method:  Mrs.  Viola.  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.:  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henrt  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


HELEN  ALLE/N  HUNT, 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST. 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building        .       Boston 


Miss  MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAHE  flARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Sckoefe,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Ch arches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Siegers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trkmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

ilEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


B 

A 
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O 


Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-J908 

Inst mt  g>gmptj0mj  (©rrfj^sint 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


ffrngramm?  of 
GRAND    CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  27 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR  FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST 

Detroit 
Conservatory  of  Music 

FRANCIS  L,  YORK,  M,A,,  Director 


One  of  the  Three  Largest  Conservatories  in  America.     Unsurpassed  ad- 
vantages for  a  Complete  Musical  Education. 

EVERY    BRANCH    TAUGHT 

BEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS:  YORK,  Piano;  YUNCK,  Violin;  NORTON,  Voice ; 
RENWICK,  Organ,  Theory;  DENNIS,  Public  School  Music;  OCKENDEN, 
Elocution ;  LITTLE,  Drawing. 

Fifty  thoroughly  reliable  instructors.     Rates  of  tuition  range  from  $10 
to  $60  per  term  (twenty  lessons).     Many  free  advantages. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

530  WOODWARD  AVENUE  JAMES  H.  BELL,  Secretary 


EIGHTH  PRINTING  of  "  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  music  that  have 
ever  been  published  ...  a  style  which  can  be  fairly  described  as  fascinating." 

—  W.  J.  Henderson. 

With  a   chapter   by  Henry  E.    Krehbiel,  covering    Richard  Strauss,  Cornelius,  Goldmark,   Kienzl, 
Humperdinck,  Smetana,  Dvorak,  Charpentier,  Sullivan,  Elgar,  etc.,  in  addition  to  his  earlier  chapter  on 

Music  in  America. 

Practically  a  cyclopaedia  of  its  subject,  with  1,000  topics  in  the  index 

LAVIGNAC'S  "  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  f 

By  the  Author  of"  The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner  " 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  MARCHANT 

i2mo.   $1.75  net  (by  mail  $i.go).  **#  Circular  with  sample  pages  sent  on  application 

This  remarkable  book  by  the  doyen  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  work  in 
America  and  reprinted  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  its  comprehensiveness,  with  its  94 
illustrations  and  510  examples  in  Musical  Notation.  It  is  divided  as  follows:  A  Study  of  Musical  Sound 
(66  pp.);  Materials  of  Sound  (122  pp.),  including  the  voice,  orchestral  instruments,  with  pictures  of 
each,  many  other  instruments,  and  an  illuminating  account  of  orchestration  ;  Grammar  of  Music  (152 
pp.),  covering  the  harmonic  system,  counterpoint,  and  the  fugue  ;  Esthetics  (41  pp.),  including 
Composition,  with  a  discussion  of  the  forms  of  the  sonata,  symphony,  concerto,  overture,  dance 
forms,  national  characteristics,  improvisation,  criticism,  and  the  beautiful  in  music; 
History  of  the  Art  of  Music  (106  pp.),  covering  the  ancients,  the  primitives,  and  the  various 

HFMPY    Hf^lT     P     /"""V^  29  W.  25?  St         NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  With  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

nniMlAJ    rlV^/LI      Q)  K^X^J  NEW YORK       composers  and  some   performers,  and   concluding 

remarks  on  the  musical  career. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


i 

First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Stnibe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

.    Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horin 

f.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Ixsrenz.  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Btatto 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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Represented  in   Buffalo  by 
C.    H.    UTLEY,  557    Main  Street 
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DOSIOn  ,       CONVENTION   HALL, 

Symphony  n         buffalo. 

f\  +m/y  f-«  ^  ^  4-  fL+  0r%  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J  907- 1908. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor, 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  27, 

AT  8,15  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME* 


Humperdinck   .         .  Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage" 

First  time  in  Buffalo 


Mozart     ....  Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 

I.     Allegro  aperto. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Tempo  di  menuetto. 


Beethoven  .  .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral."  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm :  Allegretto. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  CARL  WENDLING* 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Player-Pianos  are 
merely   COMBINATIONS  of  a  Player  and  a  Piano. 

The  Player,  originally  devised  as  a  SEPARATE 
instrument,  to  play  the  piano  from  the  keyboard,  is 
in  these  instances  ADAPTED  to  the  INTERIOR  of 
the  piano* 

This  is  obviously  the  wrong  principle,  since  the 
mechanism  originated  and  patented  for  one  purpose 
cannot  be  PERFECTLY  adapted  to  another. 

The    AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  Can   Play 

{either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls) 


Was  conceived,  not  as  two  separate  instruments,  but  as  a  complete 
whole,  the  entire  player  mechanism  being  newly  devised  expressly 
for  the  Autotone. 

This  results  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  responsiveness 
between  the  piano  and  the  included  ability  to  play  it.  Only  by 
these  means  can  such  perfect  effects  be  secured. 

You  should  satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  by  calling 

at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms 

of  our  representative. 

THE  ACCENTOR 

which  accomplishes  the  "human  touch"— 
which  gives  the  instant  ability  to  properly 
accent-is  found  only  in  the  AUTOTONE 

All  makes  of  pianos 
taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance 
can  be  arranged 
ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn  . 

Represented  in  Buffalo  by 

GROHS   PIANO    COMPANY,  632  Main  Street 


ESTAB. 
1842 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage.'' 

Engelbert  Humperdinck 

(Born  at  Siegburg  (Rhineland),  September  i,  1854;  now  living  in  Berlin.) 

"  Die  Heirat  wider  Willen,"  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  freely 
adapted  from  a  comedy  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  music  by  Humperdinck, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
April  14,  1905.  The  chief  singers  were  Emmy  Destinn  (Hedwig  von 
Merian),  Emilie  Herzog  (Luise  Mauclair),  Berger  (Philip  V.  of  Spain), 
Philipp  (Robert,  Count  of  Montf ort) ,  Hoffmann  (Emil  Duval) .  Richard 
Strauss  conducted. 

When  this  opera  was  first  produced,  there  was  no  overture.  There 
was  only  an  orchestral  introduction  of  about  twenty -five  measures, 
and  convent  bells  were  heard. 

The  overture  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  for  the  production 
of  the  opera  at  Munich  in  May,  1906,  and  then  played  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert  in  Berlin,  led  by 
Mr.  Nikisch,  November  12,  1906. 

The  libretto,  written  by  Humperdinck  and  his  wife,  is  based  on  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  "Les  Demoiselles 
de  Saint-Cyr,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Theatre-Francais,  Paris, 
July  25,  1843,  with  this  cast:  Due  d'Anjou,  afterward  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  Brindeau;  Roger,  Vicomte  de  Saint-Herem,  Firmin;  Hercule 
Dubouloy ,  Regnier ;  Charlotte  de  Merian,  Jeanne  Plessy ;  Louise  Mau- 
claire,  Anais  Aubert.  There  is  an  English  adaptation  of  this  comedy, 
"The  Ladies  of  Saint-Cyr;   or,  The  Runaway  Husbands." 

The  story  of  the  opera  libretto  is  a  simple  one.  The- convent  school 
of  Saint-Cyr,  under  the  protection  of  its  founder,  Mme.de  Maintenon, 
is  forbidden  ground  for  men.  Only  princes  of  the  blood  can  enter  it. 
Robert,  who  is  in  love  with  Hedwig,  one  of  the  pupils,  finds  the  oppor- 


NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  DSE 


If  We  have  this  season  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  compositions 
by  such  leading  Composers  .as  A.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN,  LIZA 
LEHMANN,  LAURA  LEMON,  GRAHAM  PEEL,  ROGER  QUILTER, 
HAMILTON  HARTY,  E.  ELGAR,  E.  GERMAN,  NOEL  JOHNSON, 
R.  BARTHELEMY;  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H. 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 

f  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  selection  of  these,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St,  New  York  City 
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tunity  to  sneak  into  the  school.  Luise,  a  friend  of  Hedwig,  is  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  rendezvous.  Duval,  a  friend  of  Robert,  accompanies 
him.  The  two  are  caught  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  They  can  obtain 
their  liberty  only  by  marrying  the  girls.  After  the  double  marriage 
they  leave  their  wives,  for  they  consider  that  their  pride  has  been 
wounded  and  they  have  been  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  go  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  wives  follow  them.  There  the 
women  are  courted,  and  even  by  their  husbands  at  a  masked  ball. 
The  king  falls  in  love  with  Hedwig.  There  are  scenes  of  jealousy.  At 
last  the  identity  of  the  women  is  disclosed  and  there  is  a  joyful  recon- 
ciliation. 


*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable 
with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1906. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  from  the  opera,  but,  it  is  said,  without 
any  intention  of  presenting  a  programme.  The  overture  begins, 
E  major,  Massig  langsam  (moderately  slow),  4-4,  with  a  motive  that 
is  said  to  typify  the  forced  marriage.  Two  fifths  are  in  succession  in 
the  tonalities  of  F  major  and  B  major.     Then  comes  the  chief  melodic 


Mme.    Johanna 

GADSKI 

ASSISTED    BY 

FRANK    LA    FORGE 

•  Pianist 

Will  give  the  following 

SPECIAL     PROGRAM 


PART  I.    Classical  Songs 

Yergebliches  Standchen         .        .      Brahms       Der  Nussbaum    ....        Schumann 
A  Thought  like  Music     .  .      Brahms       Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen    .        .    Schubert 

Waldesgesprach        .       .       .        Schumann       Standchen Schubert 

Piano  Solo,  Rhapsodie  IX.  (Carnaval  de  Pesth)         .       .       Liszt 
Frank  La  Forge 

PART  II.     American  Composers 

The  Rain  is  Falling  H.  Hadley       Der  Schmetterling    .       .       .      F.  La  Forge 

Dear  Irish  Maid.       .        .       .        O'Sullivan       Reawakening     .        .       .-.-,       F.  La  Forge 
Cradle  Song        .       .       .     Normand-Smith       Vvie  lieb  ich  dich  hah'     .       •      F.  La  Forge 

Piano  Solo,  Theme  Varie      . F.  La  Forge 

Frank  La  Forge 

PART  III.  miscellaneous  Hodern  Songs 

Fin  Tranm  Gripe       Standchen R.Strauss 

EinSchwmn"       .'       .'       ."       .       .'  '.  Grill       Niemand  hat's  gesehen  .       .       .        Lcfewe 

Songs  my  Mother  taught  me         .  Dvorak       Dich,  theure  Halle  (Tannhauser)   R.  Wagner 


At  Convention  Hall  on  FRIDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  3 

Advance  Mail  Orders  received  by  MAI  DAVIS  SMITH,  26  Irving  Place 
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idea  of  Hed wig's  song  in  the  third  act :  '  'Mem  Herz  will  hoher  schlagen, 
hor'  ich  von  Konigthum."  This  melody,  given  at  first  to  the  horns, 
interrupted  several  times  by  the  first  motive,  is  repeated  at  last  by  the 
full  orchestra.  These  two  themes  with  various  transformations  of 
rhythm  furnish  material  for  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Lebhaft 
(allegro).  The  typical  motive,  "Wider  Willen,"  is  used  especially  in 
various  phases  and  in  many  combinations.  Other  themes  are  those 
of  Robert's  love  letter,  "Lassen  Sie  Teure  mich  Ihnen  gestehen" 
(G  major),  and  that  of  Duval's  entrance  song,  "O  wie  lustig  ist's  auf 
Erden"  (violins).  The  chief  themes  are  developed,  and  then  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  subordinate  section,  now  in  E  major.  From 
the  final  figure  of  this  section  the  coda  is  developed,  with  a  melodic 
line  that  reminds  one  of  Luise's  "Ja,  ich  bleib'  ganz  gerne  hier." 
The  first  violins  begin  pianissimo,  the  other  instruments  enter  in  a 
crescendo,  and  at  the  end  the  King's  Hymn  is  sounded  by  the  brass, 
while  the  strings  have  the  opening  theme  of  fifths. 

*  * 

Humperdinck  intended  to  be  an  architect,  but  Hiller  persuaded  him 
to  study  music  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory.  Humperdinck  won  the 
Mozart  scholarship  in  1876,  which  enabled  him  to  study  at  the  Munich 
Royal  Music  School;   in  1878  or  1879  he  won  the  Mendelssohn  prize 


MICHIGAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF   MUSIC 


Washington  Avenue 
and  Park  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 


FREDERIC    L.    ABEL,    Director 
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of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  Berlin,  which  gave  him  two  years 
in  Italy.  In  1880  or  1881  he  was  granted  the  Meyerbeer  prize  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  taught  at  the  Barcelona 
Conservatory  (1885-87).  Returning  to  Cologne,  he  was  appointed  in 
1890  a  teacher  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
In  1896  he  received  the  title  of  Royal  Prussian  Professor.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  Boppard-on-the-Rhine,  and  in  1900  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  the  head  of  an  academic  Meisterschule  and  as  such  an  associate  of 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  Art  Academy. 

He  was  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  publishers,  Schott  &  Co.,  at 
Mayence;  and  he  was  the  music  critic  for  some  years  of  the  Frankfort 
Zeitung.  A  protege  of  Wagner  at  Bayreuth,  1881-82,  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  "Parsifal"  for  the  stage. 

He  taught  Siegfried  Wagner  composition.  His  chief  works  are 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  (Weimar,  1893);  the  music  to  "Konigskinder" 
(1897) ;  to  the  fairy-tale,  "Die  sieben  Geislein"  (1897) ;  " Dornroschen " 
(Frankfort,  1902);  "Die  Heirat  wider  Willen"  (Berlin,  1905);  inci- 
dental music  to  "Der  Richter  von  Zalamea"  (1896);  Symphony  in  C; 
Humoresque  for  orchestra;  "Moorish  Rhapsody"  (1898),  for  orches- 
tra; "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall";  "Die  Wallfahrt  nach  Kevelaar"; 
"Bubchens  Weihnachtstraum,"  melodrama;  "Das  Wunder,"  text  by 
Rainer  Simons,   composed  for  the  Kaiser- Jubilaums,  Stadt-Theater, 
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Vienna  (1905);  "Zwei  Vogellieder"  (1905);  stage  music  for  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  "Winter's  Tale,"  and  "Merchant  of  Venice"  (a 
"Shakespeare"  Suite  of  six  movements  from  this  music  has  been 
performed  in  Berlin) ;  stage  music  to  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It" 
and  "Twelfth  Night";  songs,  etc.  A  suite,  "  Tonbilder  aus  Dornros- 
chen,"  was  played  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  Berlin,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch, 
January  12,  1903. 

He  arrived  in  this  country  November  21,  1905,  to  see  Mr.  Conried's 
production  of  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
After  seeing  also  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington,  he  sailed  December  9, 
1905. 
These  works  of  Humperdinck  have  been  performed  in  Boston : — 
Opera:  "Hansel  und  Gretel,"  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  January  21, 
1896;  Sir  Augustus  Harris's  London  Company  (Marie  Elba,  Hansel; 
Jessie  Huddleston,  Gretel;  Jacques  Bars,  Peter;  Mary  Linck,  Gertrude; 
Louise  Meissingler,  the  Witch;  Grace  Damian,  the  Sandman;  Edith 
Johnson,  the  Dewman;  Mr.  William  G.  Dietrick,  conductor).  Boston 
Theatre,  April  6,  1907;  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company,  Mr. 
Conried  manager  (Hansel,  Miss  Mattfeld;  Gretel,  Miss  Alten;  the 
Witch,  Mme.  Jacoby ;  Gertrude,  Miss  Weed ;  the  Sandman,  Miss  Moran ; 
the  Dewman,  Miss  Shearman;  Peter,  Mr.  Goritz;  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz, 
conductor). 
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Orchestral:  Humoresque,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
12,  1892.  Prelude  to  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Woman's  Orches- 
tra, A.  W.  Thayer  conductor,  April  30,  1895,  but  not  with  complete 
orchestra;  Melba  concert,  November  7,  1895  (Landon  Ronald,  con- 
ductor); Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  23,  1897.  Dream 
Pantomime  from  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  2,  1895.  Introductions  to  Act  III.  and  Act  II.  of  "Konigs- 
kinder,"  December  26,  1896.  Moorish  Rhapsody,  three  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  28,  1899;  tw0  movements, 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  May  3,  1902.  Introduction  to  Act  III. 
of  "Konigskinder"  and  Humoreske,  December  16,  1905.  "Pilgrim- 
age to  Kevelaar"  (Cecilia,  January  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer,  alto, 
and  J.  C.  Bartlett,  tenor). 


DR.   KARL  MUCK. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck  was  born  at  Wiirzburg  on  October  22,  1859.  His 
father,  Dr.  J.  Muck,  was  a  Councillor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria; 
and,  an  accomplished  amateur  musician,  he  gave  his  son  violin  and 
pianoforte  lessons  and  also  lessons  in  counterpoint,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  eleven  the  boy  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist. 

Dr.  Muck,  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (1876-77),  and  from  1877  to 
1879  studied  philosophy,  classic  philology,  and  the  history  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  Leipsic  he  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  as  a  pupil  of  E.  F.  Richter  and  Karl  Reinecke.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  pianist  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic  in 
February,  1880,  and  that  year  he  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
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the  Leipsic  University.  In  spite  of  his  success  as  a  pianist  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  conductor.  He  therefore  left  Leipsic  to  be  a  chorus 
director  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Zurich  (i  880-81).  His  later  engage- 
ments were  as  follows:  conductor  at  Salzburg  (1881-82),  opera  con- 
ductor at  Briinn  (1882-84),  opera  conductor  at  Graz  (1884-86)  and 
also  conductor  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society,  opera  conductor  at  Prague 
in  the  German  theatre  directed  by  Angelo  Neumann  (1886-92)  and 
also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Prague.  As  conductor 
of  Neumann's  company,  he  led  performances  of  the  "Ring"  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1889,  and  in  1891  he  conducted  in  Berlin  for 
Neumann  at  the  Lessing  Theatre  the  first  performances  in  that  city  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Weber-Mahler's  "Drei  Pintos,"  and  Cor- 
nelius' "Barber  of  Bagdad." 

In  1892  he  was  called  as  a  conductor  to  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House, 
and  is  now  absent  through  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  William. 
He  is  also  conductor  in  Berlin  of  the  oratorio  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Opera  Chorus  and  the  concerts  of  the  Wagner  Society.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  the  conductor  of  the  Silesian  Music  Festivals. 

As  a  guest  he  has  conducted  Philharmonic  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Copenhagen,  and  Paris;  in  Bremen  eight  stage  performances 
of  Rubinstein's  "Christus"  (1895);  concerts  of  the  Royal  Court  Or- 
chestra in  Madrid  and  Budapest ;  and  in  London  Philharmonic  concerts 
and  performances  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  in  Covent  Garden. 

He  conducted  performances  of  "Parsifal"  at  Bayreuth  in  1901,  1902, 
1904,  and  1906.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  been  one  of  the  Conductors 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
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Mr.  Carl  Wendling  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  foi 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Conservatory.  In  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Fritz 
vSteinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.  He  was  also 
leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kunzel 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.  He  still  holds  his  official  positions 
in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this 
season. 

Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festhal 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  T904,  1905  be  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Covent  Garden  in  performance  ^ 
of  German  opera. 

Mr.  Wendling  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a  soloist  ov 
October  26,  1907,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  k* 
Boston,  when  he  played  Brahms's  Concerto  in  D  major. 


Concerto  for  Vioun  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219). 

Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Six  violin  concertos  by  Mozart  are  known  and  acknowledged.  The 
authenticity  of  a  seventh,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  this  year 
and  played  in  several  European  cities,  is  still  in  doubt. 
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The  six  were  composed  at  Salzburg  in  the  year  1775.  The  auto- 
graph of  the  one  in  A  major  bears  this  inscription :  "Concerto  di  violino 
di  Wolfgango  Amadeo  Mozart  Salisburgo  li  20  di  Decembre  1775." 
The  concertos  were  written  probably  for  his  own  use,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  Mozart  practised  diligently  on  the  violin.  He  wrote 
about  his  playing  in  a  half-ironical  manner.  Thus  from  Augsburg, 
October  24,  1777,  describing  his  concert,  he  wrote:  "I  played  on  the 
violin  the  concerto  'ex  B'  of  Wanhall  with  universal  applause.  At 
night  and  at  supper  I  played  the  Strassburg  concerto.  It  went  like 
oil.  Everybody  praised  the  beautiful  warm  tone."  His  father, 
Leopold,  heard  that  he  was  neglecting  the  violin,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
October  9,  1777,  he  chastened  him  for  his  neglect.  In  November  of 
that  year  Leopold  wrote :  "I  can  easily  imagine  that  your  violin  hangs 
on  a  nail." 

These  concertos  consist  each  of  three  movements, — Allegro,  Andante 
or  Adagio,  and  Rondo.  The  form  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  the 
one  more  carefully  developed,  is,  as  a  rule,  built  on  the  plan  of  an 
aria,  but  the  form  is  more  compact  and  firmly  knit,  and  the  bravura 
passages  grow  out  of  the  chief  motives,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
them.  The  middle  movement  is  tuneful,  and  demands  a  flowing 
performance.  The  finale  has  the  form  of  the  rondo  and  is  of  a  gay 
mood. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  solo 
violin,  and  strings. 

I.     Allegro  aperto,  A  major,  4-4. 
II.     Adagio,  B  major,  2-4. 

III.-    Tempo  di  menuetto,  A  major,  3-4.     There  is  a  middle  section, 
Allegro,  2-4. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale  " — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808:  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
pecuniary  result. 

*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.     Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "  Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She,  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 
Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1 815  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,- but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been,  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
"dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.     She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
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in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the~  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added :  ' '  Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  Were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."     Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
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Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half-friendly, 
half -ironical  manner. 

*  *     • 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second.  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."     There  is  also  a  note:    "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 

situations  for  himself." 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  ojpens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.     The  free  fantasia 
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is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  moss'o,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
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of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It    may    here    be    said    that    some    programme-makers    give    five 

movements    to    this    symphony.     They   make    the    thunder-storm   an 

independent  movement.     Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 

beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 

* 
*  * 

One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
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Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 


*  * 


It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  18 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeihmg  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a*  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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BOStOll  LIGHT  GUARD  ARMORY, 

Symphony  I  Detroit. 

■   J  \»r*  rl  ^C'tf"  f*£i  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND   CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  28, 

AT  8,15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven         .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral."  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Bizet  ....  Dramatic  Overture,  "Patrie,"  C  minor,  Op.  19 

Richard  Strauss  .         .       "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 

Chabrier   .....  "  Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used,—<r»ood,  iron,  felt,  etc;  14 
different  woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 
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famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

LUDWIG   VAN    BKETHOVKN 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The   concert  .began  at   half-past   six.     We    know   nothing  about   the 

pecuniary  result. 

* 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme - 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:     "Characteristic   Symphony.     The   recollections   of   life   in   the 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1  00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  $1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 

LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown •  Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 
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BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Mme.    Johanna 


GADSKI 

ASSISTED    BY 

FRANK    LA    FORGE 

Will  give  the  following 

SPECIAL     PROGRAM 


Pianist 


PART  I.    Classical  Songs 

Vergebliches  Standchen  .  .  Brahms  Der  Nussbaum  .  .  .  .  Schumann 
A  Thought  like  Music  .  ■  .  Brahms  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen  .  .  Schubert 
Waldesgesprach       ..       .       .        Schumann       Standchen Schubert 

Piano  Solo,  Rhapsodie  IX.  (Carnaval  de  Pesth)         .  -    .       Liszt 
Frank  La  Forge 

PART  II.     American  Composers 

The  Rain  is  Falling  .       .       .        H.  Hadley       Der  Schmetterling    .  .  F.  La  Forge 

Dear  Irish  Maid ....        O'Sullivan       Reawakening     .       .  .  F.  La  Forge 

Cradle  Song        .       .       .     Normand-Smith       Wie  lieb  ich  dich  hab'  .  F.  La  Forge 

Piano  Solo,  Theme  Varie F.  La  Forge 

Frank  La  Forge 

PART  III.    iliscellaneous  Hodern  Songs 

Ein  Traum Grieg       S^11^11?1?   i,     •      a       ■       •       ■ R-  Strauss 

Ein  Sell  wan Grieg       Niemand  hat's  gesehen  .       .       .        Loewe 

Songs  my  Mother  taught  me        .      Dvorak       Dich,  theure  Halle  (Tannhauser)  R.Wagner 

At  Light  Guard  Hall  on  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  February  19 

Advance  mail  orders  received  by  Burton  Collver  at  Grinnell's  Music  House 
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Assisted  by 

Ellison   Van   Hoose 

TENOR 

Michael    v.   Zadora 

PIANIST 

In  a  SPECIAL  PROGRAM 

Will  be  the  musical 

Event  Extraordinary 

At  LIGHT  GUARD  HALL  on 
SATURDAY  NIGHT,  MAY  2 

Advance  mail  orders  received  by 
Burton  Collver  at  Grinnell's  Music 
House. 
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country."     There  is  also  a  note:    "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 

situations  for  himself." 

*  * 
The   symphony,    dedicated   to    Prince   von   Lobkowitz   and    Count 

Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.     Two 

trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 

in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non-  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'eel  os,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment.    The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
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Mr.  VICTOR  BENHAM  is  Director  of  the  Piano  Department. 
Signor  GIUSEPPE  BARTOLOTTA,  Director  of  the  Vocal  Department. 
FREDERIC   L.  ABEL  is  Head  of  the  'Cello  and  Ensemble  Department. 
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NEWTON  J.  COREY  is  Head  of  Organ  and  Theoretical  Departments. 
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the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard.' ' 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.     There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
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of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk."     < 

*  * 
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One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"  ; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  ^Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*    * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  1815, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1810  E-  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
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the   Allgemeine   Musikalische   Zeitung   of    Leipsic    (January    17),    un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 


Dramatic  Overture,  "Our  Country,"  C  minor,  Op.  19. 

Georges  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;   died  at  Bougival,  the  night  of  June  2-3,  1875.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  musical  season  of  1873-74  Jules  Pasdeloup, 
conductor  of  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  Paris,  asked  three  French 
composers  to  write,  each  of  them,  a  symphonic  overture.  They  should 
be  played,  he  said,  on  successive  Sundays.  The  composers  were  Bizet, 
Massenet,  and  Guiraud. 

Bizet  wrote  the  "Patrie"  overture,  and  it  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  February  15,  1874.  The  programme 
of  that  concert  may  be  of  interest : — 

Symphony  in  G  (No.  31) Haydn 

Andante  from  the  "  Romantic  "  Symphony V.  Joncieres 

Trio  in  C  minor  (Messrs.  Jaell,  Sivori,  Franchomme)     .    .    .  Mendelssohn 

First  Performance  of  a  Dramatic  Overture,  "  Patrie"    .    .    .  G.Bizet 

Romance  and  Tarantelle  for  Violin Sivori 

Overture  to  "Semiramide" -.'.'. Rossini 

The  following  Sunday  Massenet's  overture,  ' '  Phedre,"  *  was  produced, 
and  on  the  third  Sunday  Ernest  Guiraud's  "Concert  Overture,"  which 
was  afterwards  entitled   "Artewelde." 

*  This  overture  was  first  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston  on  February  18,  1882,  Mr.  Henschel 
conductor. 
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Bizet's  overture  at  once  became  popular  both  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates and  at  the  Concerts  de  l'Association  Artistique,  conducted  by 
Colonne.  It  has  been  said  that  after  the  first  performance  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  overture  another  title,  from  fear  lest  the  overture 
would  not  be  played  in  Germany;  and  that  Bizet  would  not  allow 
the  sneaking  suggestion  to  be  adopted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 

of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  January  4, 

1896.  The  latest  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  7,  1902. 

The  overture  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  November  13,  1903,  and  this  was  said  to  be  the  first 
performance  in  that  city.     Mr.  Edouard  Colonne  was  the  conductor. 

"Our  Country"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  one  ophicleide,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  harps,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Jules 
Massenet. 

The  overture  begins,  Moderato,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  a  lively  theme 
played  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  until 
after  some  imitative  subsidiary  work  it  is  played  in  C  major  with  full 
orchestra,  but  pianissimo.  There  are  trombone  calls  with  strokes 
on  the  bass  drum  against  a  violin  tremolo.  The  first  theme  is  played 
again  fortissimo  in  C  minor,  and  is  repeated  in  C  major,  pianissimo  e 
crescendo.  There  is  a  modulation  to  F  major,  and  violas  and  wind 
instruments  give  out  a  second  theme  fortissimo  over  counterpoint 
in  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  This  theme  that  has  the  character 
of  a  folk-song  is  developed  for  a  short  time.  A  strong  subsidiary 
phrase  for  wind  instruments  is  interrupted  by  calls  of  brass  instruments. 
The  second  theme  is  resumed  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra  until 
there  is  a  climax,  which  ends  in  E  major.  After  a  long  pause  a  third 
theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  than  those  preceding,  Andante  molto, 
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A  minor,  4-4,  is  played  piano  by  violas  and  'cellos  against  staccato 
chords  for  the  brass  and  with  double-basses  pizzicati.  This  melody 
is  given  after  a  while  to  the  violins  and  then  to  all  the  strings  except 
the  double-basses,  while  the  accompaniment  grows  constantly  more 
elaborate  A  fourth  theme,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-4,  is  given  at  first 
to  violas,  English  horn,  and  clarinet,  against  arpeggios  for  muted 
violins.  It  is  developed,  and  it  leads  to  a  pianissimo  return  of  the 
first  theme,  now  in  D  minor.  A  climax  brings  the  reappearance  of 
the  trombone  subsidiary,  with  the  interrupting  calls.  The  second 
theme  follows,  Moderato  maestoso,  C  major,  6-8,  in  the  strings,  cornets, 
trombones,  ophicleide,  and  harps,  while  there  are  loud  calls  on  other 
wind  instruments  and  chromatic  passages  for  strings  and  wood-wind 
between  the  phrases.  The  fourth  theme,  entering  toward  the  end  as 
a  counter-subject,  brings  the  close. 


"Till,  EulEnspiegel/s  Merry  Pranks,  ai^ter  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 .       Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  Tt  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Ap thorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."    Others 
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will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  " Schelmenweise "  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its,  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (i 475-1 530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation,  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  .  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 
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Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss 's  meagre  clew 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  hot  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
vSehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,   'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
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finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day ;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets) .  Hop !  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).     A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
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Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Bulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Bulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Bulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously ;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near ;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief- theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  "  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COnEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss 's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 
The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra.  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841 ;   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguena  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

*  * 

"Espana"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
"Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelm j.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 
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Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi,  and  Engel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Ope>a, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His*"Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers  ;•"  Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Claretie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Romantiques." 

"Briseis,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Griming, 
Hoffmann,  and  Km'ipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE   ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square     -     -     Boston 

CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION  and 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 

Studio,  246  Huntington  Avenue. 

Exponent  of  the  method  of  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Mondays. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT. 


CONTRALTO   SOLOIST, 

TEACHER  OF  SINOINQ. 
No.  514  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


Mr.  GEORGE  E.  WHITING, 

Formerly  Organist,  Cincinnati  Music  Hall, 


ORGAN,  PIA/NO, 
COMPOSITION. 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 

Boston. 


E  CUTTER,  Jr., 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EYERETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing, 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI. 
THE  COPLEY  BOSTON 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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One  of  the  Three  Largest  Conservatories  in  America.     Unsurpassed  ad- 
vantages for  a  Complete  Musical  Education. 

EVERY    BRANCH    TAUGHT 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS:  YORK,  Piano;  YUNCK,  Violin;  NORTON,  Voice; 
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EIGHTH  PRINTING  of  "  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  music  that  have 
ever  been  published  ...  a  style  which  can  be  fairly  described  as  fascinating. " 

—  W.  J.  Henderson . 
With  a  chapter  by  Henry  E.   Krehbiel,  covering   Richard  Strauss,  Cornelius,  Goldmark,   Kienzl, 
Humperdinck,  Smetana,  Dvorak,  Charpentier,  Sullivan,  Elgar,  etc.,  in  addition  to  his  earlier  chapter  on 
Music  in  America. 

Practically  a  cyclopaedia  of  its  subject,  with  1,000  topics  in  the  index 

LAVIGNAC'S  "  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  " 

By  the  Author  of"  The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner" 

Translated  by  WILLIAM  MARCHANT 
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America  and  reprinted  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  its  comprehensiveness,  with  its  94 
illustrations  and  510  examples  in  Musical  Notation.  It  is  divided  as  follows:  A  Study  of  Musical  Sound 
(66  pp.);  Materials  of  Sound  (122  pp.),  including  the  voice,  orchestral  instruments,  with  pictures  of 
each,  many  other  instruments,  and  an  illuminating  account  of  orchestration  ;  Grammar  of  Music  (152 
pp.),  covering  the  harmonic  system,  counterpoint,  and  the  fugue  ;  Esthetics  (41  pp.),  including 
Composition,  with  a  discussion  of  the  forms  of  the  sonata,  symphony,  concerto,  overture,  dance 
forms,  national  characteristics,  improvisation,  criticism,  and  the  beautiful  in  music; 
History  of  the  Art  of  Music  (106  pp.),  covering  the  ancients,  the  primitives,  and  the  various 
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remarks  on  the  musical  career. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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Represented  in  Indianapolis  by 
THE    WULSCHNER-STEWART    MUSIC   COMPANY 
128  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
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BOStOn  CALEB  MILLS  HALL, 

Symphony  1       indianapolis. 

i~\      nl%£±C?-t-*»*\  '  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

vJlCnGStrd  Third  Concert  in  Indianapolis. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND   CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  29, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms      .         .         .         ...  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Dvorak      .         .         .         .         .         .         .     Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 

Dohnanyi  .         .         .         .         .         .      Concertstiick  for  Violoncello 

Richard  Strauss  .         .       "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 



SOLOIST, 
Mr,  HEINRICH  WARNKE* 




There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Hardman  Piano. — 

Style  "  Sheraton,"  one  of 
the  34  ftew  styles  this  sea- 
son in  Hardman,  Peck  & 
Co.'s  remarkable  line  of 
56  different  styles. 


There  are  some 
four  hundred 
different  makes 
of  pianos  manu- 
factured in  the 
United  States* 
Horn)  many  can 
you  name  ?  Per- 
haps  a    dozen. 


HARDMAN  PIANO 

Is  always  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
whenever  Pianos  are  thought  of. 

Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  is  not 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  oivn  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  buying  a  Hardman 
Piano  you  are  not  paying  extra  for  a  name  ? 

That  a  "  Hardman,"  with  all  that  the  name 
implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 
reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 
as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 
heard? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

cAU.  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged. 


HARDMAN,  PECK  fit  CO. 


ESTAB. 
1842 


138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  madp 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  playe  t 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  DessofT  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 

NEW  SONGS  for  CONCERT  and  RECITAL  USE 
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R.  BARTHELEMY,  F.  P.  TOSTI,  LANDON  RONALD,  G.  H 
CLUTSAM,  STEPHEN  ADAMS,  etc. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row.  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony.  . 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is.  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,* 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.     The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
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delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  Contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
unde  restimated . 

' l  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his.  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
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in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
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first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable/  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'     The  work  might  be  appropri- 
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ately  termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.1 "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  q ttite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese/  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 
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"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841  ; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
2r,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica" ;  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds: 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;   the  Triple  Overture  and 

♦"Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  'the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday.' "     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptatiorrof  the  Italian  carnevale,  camovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively,  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body)'  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  expla- 
nations 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  Carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent;  one  half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated 
by  Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individ- 
ual, who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchange- 
able laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L'  Allegro/  with  its  fines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  *  — 

♦Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  (sic)  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin,  the 
English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.-  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  -is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  the  wood- wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.     Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.     The  English 
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horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations/ until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


Mr.  Heinrich  WarnkE  was  born  at  Wesselburen,  a  few  miles  from 
the  German  Ocean,  on  August  30,  187 1.  His  father  was  a  violinist 
and  all  his  sons  are  musicians.  Mr.  Warnke  began  to  study  the  piano- 
forte when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  when  he  was  ten  his  father  began 
to  give  him  violoncello  lessons.  Two  years  later  the  boy  was  sent 
to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  with 
Gowa,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  played  in  public.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Leipsic  with  Julius  Klengel,  and  made  his  debut  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  has  been  associated  with  orchestras  in  Baden- 
Baden  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  About  ten  years  ago  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  invited  him  to  be  first  violoncellist  of  the  Kaim  Orchestra  at 
Munich,  and  he  left  that  orchestra  in  1905,  to  take  the  like  position 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Rudolf  Krasselt, 
whom  he  taught.  In  Munich  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Rettich 
and  Weingartner  in  a  trio  club,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  quartet. 
He  first  played  in  the  United  States  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  28,  1905  (Dvorak's 
Concerto  in  B  minor  for  violoncello) . 


Concert  Piece  in  D  major  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,  Op.  12 

Ernst  von  Dohnanyi 

(Born  at  Pressburg,  Hungary,  on  July  27,  1877;   now  living.) 

This  Concertsttick,  dedicated  to  Hugo  Becker,*  was  played  by  him 
at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  December  4,  1906.  It  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  violon- 
cello solo,  twelve  first  violins,  twelve  second  violins,  eight  violas,  eight 
violoncellos,  and  six  double-basses. 

*  Hugo  Becker,  the  youngest  son  of  Jean  Becker,  the  founder  of  the  Florentine  Quartet,  was  born  at 
Strassburg,  February  13,  1864.  He  studied  with  his  father,  Kiindigers,  Griitzmacher,  Hess,  Piatti,  and  de 
Swerts.  He  was  first  'cellist  of  the  Frankfort  Opera  House  in  1884-86.  He  taught  at  the  Hoch  Conservatory 
in  Frankfort  and  later  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  the  season  of  1909- 
J901, 
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The  composition  begins  Allegro  non  troppo,  3-4.  After  a  few 
measures  of  an  accompanying  figure  the  chief  motive  of  the  whole 
composition  is  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  middle  and 
contrasting  section  is  an  Adagio,  4-4.  The  third  section,  in  the  tempo 
and  general  spirit  of  the  first,  includes  a  long  cadenza.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  Dohnanyi  has  here  considered  the  violoncello 
as  a  singer  of  sustained  melody  rather  than  as  a  means  of  displaying 

bravura,  and  the  more  elaborate  passages  are  based  on  this  idea. 

* 

*  * 

Dohnanyi's  father  is  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  at 
the  Pressburg  Gymnasium,  and  he  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  'cellist. 
The  boy,  before  he  was  three  years  old,  showed  unmistakable  musical 
instincts,  but  his  father  waited  until  he  was  six,  and  then  began  to 
teach  him  the  piano.  The  boy  also  studied  the  violin,  and  at  a  later 
period  played  the  viola  in  quartets  and  in  the  orchestra.  "His 
earliest  attempts  at  composition  date  from  his  seventh  year.  He 
chose  for  his  Christmas  present  a  sheet  of  manuscript  music  paper, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  child  began  to  write  down  notes  indis- 
criminately on  the  paper.  The  mere  writing  of  music  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Later  on  little  compositions  were  evolved.  The 
first  that  he  remembers  were  seven  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte, 
quite  original.  When  his  father  laughingly  played  them  with  him, 
the  little  composer  was  quite  indignant  at  such  levity.  Several  smaller 
pianoforte  pieces  followed  in  the  Lied  form.  All  these  compositions 
were  strictly  correct  in  both  harmony  and  form,  although  he  had 
not  received  any  theoretical 'instruction  whatever."  But  let  us  leave 
the  passionate  biographer. 

Dohnanyi's  father  taught  him  for  two  years,  and  then  Ernst  studied 
until  his  sixteenth  year  the  pianoforte  with  Forstner,  the  organist  of 
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the  Pressburg  Cathedral.  There  was  no  intention  at  the  time  of 
making  the  youth  a  professional  musician,  yet  he  had  played  chamber 
music  publicly  at  a  concert  in  Pressburg  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 

Ernst  wrote  his  first  chamber  music  about  1888-89, — two  violon- 
cello sonatas,  two  string  quartets,  two  pianoforte  sonatas.  "At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he,  for  the  first  time,  played  Brahms  (the  G  minor  Quartet) 
in  public.  He  was  immensely  inspired  by  the  music,  and  his  early 
love  for  Schumann  grew  colder.  He  became  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Brahms,  and  under  his  spell  he  composed  a  pianoforte  quartet  and 
later  on  a  string  sextet.  The  quartet  was  publicly  performed  in  Vienna 
in  March,  1894,  by  the  Duesburg  Quartet,  with  great  success.  Another 
string  quartet  was  composed  in  five  days!" 

In  the  spring  of  1894  it  was  determined  that  Dohnanyi  should  make 
music  his  profession,  and  that  he  enter  the  University  and  study 
philosophy  while  he  was  pursuing  his  musical  studies.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Hungarian  Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest  in  September, 
1894,  and  remained  there  until  June,  1897.  He  also  entered  the  Uni- 
versity, but  left  it  after  a  few  months.  His  teachers  at  Budapest  were 
Hans  Koessler*  for  composition  and  Stefan  Thoman  for  the  pianoforte. 
In  1895  Dohnanyi  produced  his  Pianoforte  Quintet  in  C  minor  (Op.  1), 

which  was  played  at  Budapest,  at  Vienna,  and  at  London  (November 
16,  1898).  "Koessler,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Brahms,  had 
often  spoken  to  the  latter  about  young  Dohnanyi  and  his  remarkable 
quintet.  Brahms  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the  work,  and,  as  Ernst 
Dohnanyi  was  then  unable  to  go  himself  to  Ischl,  he  (Brahms)  begged 
the  composer  to  send  him  the  score,  and  the  work  was  played  through 
to  the  older  composer  by  Nikisch,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time,  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  At  Brahms's  express  wish  the  quintet 
was  played  at  the  Tonkunstlerverein,  Vienna,  .again  with  success." 

Dohnanyi  continued  to  compose.  A  symphony  in  F  was  produced. 
"In  1896  the  year  of  the  Hungarian  Millennium,  the  'King  of  Hun- 
gary' offered  prizes  for  works  by  native  composers.  The  Liszt  Verein 
in  Budapest  arranged  the  competition,  and  Dohnanyi  competed  with 
his  symphony,  an  overture  entitled  'Zrinyi/  and  the  string  sextet 
in  B-flat  of  his  Pressburg  days,  but  rewritten  for  the  occasion.  Both 
the  symphony  and  overture  took  prizes,  while  the  sextet  was  honor- 
ably mentioned,  and  the  two  prize  works  were  afterwards  performed 
at  Budapest."  He  also  wrote  pianoforte  pieces, — Scherzo  in  C-sharp 
minor  (1897),  Capriccio  in  B  minor  (1897),  Pianoforte  Variations 
and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  "E.  G.,"  a  pupil  of  his,  a  Psalm  in  eight 
parts,  and  some  four-hand  waltzes. 

In  July,  1897,  Dohnanyi  went  to  study  the  pianoforte  with  d'Albert 
for  two  months.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  and  gave  recitals  on 
October  1  and  7.  He  played  afterward  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
and  other  towns.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  a  Richter 
Concert,  October  24,  1898.  His  first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Cambridge 

*  Koessler,  born  January  i,  1853,  at  Waldeck,  studied  with  Rheinberger  at  Munich.  After  engagements 
at  Dresden  and  Cologne  he  went  to  Budapest,  and  in  1883  he  took  charge  of  the  class  in  composition  at  the 
Landesmusikakademie.  His  "Symphonic  Variations"  in  memory  of  Brahms  were  played  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  in  Boston,  March  15,  1002. 
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(Mass.),  March  15,  1900,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G 
major. 

Besides  the  pieces  by  Dohnanyi  mentioned  above  are  these:  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor,  Op.  9  (1903);  Passacaglia  for  pianoforte,  Op.  6; 
String  Quartet,  A  major,  Op.  7;  Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte, 
Op.  8;  Serenade  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  Op.  10;  Four  Rhap- 
sodies for  pianoforte,  Op.  1 1 ;  Humoresken  in  Form  einer  Suite,  Op. 
17;  "Winterreigen,"  Ten  Bagatellen  for  pianoforte. 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Bora  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  EulenspiegeFs  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 


The  Musical  Sensation  of  the  Season 
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There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
sttick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 

fifteenth    century   attributed    to    Dr.    Thomas    Murner    (i 475-1 530). 

Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 

all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 

on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.     In  the  book,  Till  (or 

Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 

gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 

peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 

still  and  snug  in  his  grave.     Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.     The 
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German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry:— 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthiimlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a. 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf  t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty,  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.     Following  a  merry  play 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COriEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood- wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 

and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
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and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  pi teously ; ^thev fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes) ,  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
'three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


h 


grand  concert, 

Thursday  evening,  January  30, 

at  8,15  precisely. 


PROGRAMME. 


D'Indy 


"Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 
Schiller,  Op.  12 


I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.      Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini). 
III.     The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


MacDowell 


I.  In  a  Haunted  Forest. 

II.  Summer  Idyl. 

III.  In  October. 

IV.  The  Shepherdess's  Song. 
V.  Forest  Spirits. 


.   Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.  42 


Chabrier    . 


11  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  d'Indy  selection. 


There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — <wood,  iron,  felt,  etc;  14 
different  <woods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 


Represented  in  Columbus  by 
HENRY    GOLDSMITH,  69  South  High  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
1842 


"Waixenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller). 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'lndy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  .in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1 88 1. 

The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein/'  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in  Paris,  March 
14,  1880. 

The  first  movement,  "I^e  Camp  de  Wallenstein,"  was  first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  12,  1880.  It  was  per- 
formed March  30,  1884,  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor, 
in  Paris. 

There  were  performances  of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts 
of  the  National  Society  in  Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first 
performance  of  the  trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Paris,  March  4,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at  one 
of  Anton  Seidl's  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  December  1, 
1888. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  follow- 
ing: Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp,"  October  27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April  6, 

♦This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.    The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 
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1901 ;  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  as  it  is  now  called,  Frederick  A. 
Stock  conductor,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,".  April  6,  1907.  Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  conductor,  "Wallens  tern's 
Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27,  1906. 

* 

*  * 

It  seems  that,  when  "The  Death  of  Wallenstein"  was  first  performed 
in  Paris,  there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a 
contemporary  reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 
music  "Reves  heroiques  de  gloire  et  de  liberte,"  "Trahison,,,  "Mort," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  "Souvenir  de  Thecla  " 
and  "Triomphe."  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a  programme  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

* 

*  * 

Hugues  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Makower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'Le  Camp/*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

♦James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  prefaced: — 
"The  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that  name,  and,  by  its  vivid 
portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General's  army,  gives  the  best  clue  to  the  spell  of  his  gigantic  power.  The  blind 
belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing  success  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success 
is  secured  to  him;  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  law,  save  that  of 
the  camp;  a  hard  oppression  of  the  peasantry  and  plunder  of  the  country,  have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with 
an  idea  of  interminable  sway. 

"Of  Schiller's  opinion  concerning  the  Camp,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  tragedy,  the  following 
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savage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 
father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  hear  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein' s  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trumpets 
amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.  In  all  this  you  will  recognize 
the  mastery  of  the  musician  who  has  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement.  You  will 
find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  painting  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama.  Is  there 
anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  between  Max 
and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the  two  themes 
of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other ;  yet  with  what  inevitability 
are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled  by  the  intervention 
of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in  the  brief  introduction 
by  the  horns!  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the  death  of  Wallenstein. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which  strange  chords,  that  recall  the 
splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  characterize  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are  the  poetical  rendering  of  this 
beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the  '  Piccolomini [  (act  ii.,  scene  6). 

passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  first  representation,  will  give  a  just  idea  and  may  also  serve  as  a  motto 
to  the  work: — 

"'Not  He  it  is,  who  on  the  tragic  scene 

Will  now  appear — but  in  the  fearless  bands 

Whom  his  command  alone  could  sway,  and  whom 

His  spirit  fired,  you  may  his  shadow  see, 

Until  the  bashful  Muse  shall  dare  to  bring 

Himself  before  you  in  a  living  form; 

For  power  it  was  that  bore  his  heart  astray — , 

His  Camp,  alone,  elucidates  his  crime.' " 
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Yet  the  mysterious  force  which  labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the 
ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches  from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world 
of  stars  with  a  thousand  ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly 
powers  mount  and  dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles 
that  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, 
— all  this  can  be  beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous 
descendants  of  Zeus —  those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has 
fallen.  After  several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses 
brings  back  the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major, 
which  ends  in  a  verv  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind  instru- 
ments, while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of  them,  and 
the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.  Soon  calm  is  re- 
stored, and  the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  long  pianissimo  of 
the  stringed  instruments." 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp/'  Allegro  giusto,  3-4, 
is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc.*  It  is  in  the  general  nature  of  a  scherzo 
which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the  soldiery. 
The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.  It  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the  original 
tonality  is  restored.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.  The  strings  play 
a  sort  of  slow  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boisterous,  allegro  moderato, 
3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the  Capuchin  monk 
appears.  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take  up  one  after  the 
other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  giocoso,  2-4,  in  a  fugal 

*  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He  studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  Cesar  Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took 
lessons  in  composition.  His  early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faure*,  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnau It, 
In  1870  he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  About 
1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and  he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the 
Lower  Pyrenees.  His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "  Lenore "  (composed  in  1874-75,  ^performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  Decembers,  1896). 
an  orchestral  suite,  a  'cello  sonata  (unpublished),  a  set  of  waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874),  a  suite  for  pianoforte, 
and  some  remarkable  songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874-78.  -Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create  musical  ideas,  the  one  whose 
vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have  brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc 
worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "  Roussalka,"  but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 
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passage.*  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  sermon.  The  monk 
is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments;  the  trumpet 
parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the  caricature.  The 
soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the  rough  waltz. 
The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  an- 
nounce by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
stein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which  began 
with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and  the 
waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at  the  close 
in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccolomini"),  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  G  major,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedicated 
to  Jules  Pasdeloup.t  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of  bodement, 
with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of  violins,  and 

*  Hermann  Kretzschmar,  in  his  analysis  of  this  movement,  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Reinhard  Reiser 
(1674-1730),  who  wrote  quartets,  quintets,  and  sextets  for  bassoons. 

t  Jules  £tienne  Pasdeloup  was  born  at  Paris,  September  15,  1810.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau,  August 
1 3,  1887.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  solfkge  in  1832  and  the  first  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing  in  1834.  He  afterward  took  lessons  of  Dourlen  and  Carafa  in  composition.  As  Governor  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  he  made  influential  friends,rand,  discontented  with  the  orchestral  leaders  who  would 
not  produce  his  works  or  those  of  young  France,  he  founded  in  185 1  the  "Society  of  Young  Artists  of  the 
Conservatory,"  of  which  he  was  conductor.  He  produced  symphonies  by  Gounod,  Saint-Saens,  Gouvy,  and 
other  French  composers,  also  music  hitherto  unheard  in  Paris  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  and  Meyerbeer.  In 
1 861  he  moved  to  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  on  October  27  began  his  Concerts  Populaires.  A  flaming  admirer 
of  Wagner,  he  produced  "Rienzi''  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (April  6,  1869),  and  lost  much  money. ■%  After  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  resumed  his  concerts, — he*was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  1868-70, — and  the 
French  government  gave  him  a  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  He  closed  these  concerts  in  1884, 
and  in  that  year  a  sum  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was  raised  for  him  at  a  concert  in  his  honor. 
But  he  could  not  be  idle.  In  1885  he  organized  concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterward  established  pianoforte 
classes  in  Paris.  In  1886  he  began  a  new  series  of  orchestral  concerts  with  the  old  title,  but  the  revival  was 
not  successful.  A  conductor  of  most  catholic  taste,  he  was  ever  a  firm  friend  of  young  composers,  and,  though 
a  patriotic  Frenchman,  he  knew  not  chauvinism  in  art. 
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lamentation  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical  with  the 
second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard  in  the 
first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  B-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterward  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a  motive 
built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated  with  a  dialogued 
motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the  introduction 
enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme  and  of  that 
of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B  major,  Andante 
tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous  strings,  sings  a 
theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive.  This  theme  is 
repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with  the  theme  of 
Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Wallenstein' s 
typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  passionate  and  dis- 
quieted. The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  conflict 
between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic  end  of  Max  is 
determined.  The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament:  her  theme  now 
appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of  Max  (theme 
for  first  horn),  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death,  Tres  large.  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
2-2,  is  dedicated  to  Camille  Benoit.*  "One  will  listen  in  vain,"  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  permitted 
to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 

*  Camille  Benoit,  since  1895  conservateur  at  the  Louvre,  was  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  His  chief  com- 
positions are  an  overture  (about  1880);  symphonic  poem,  "Merlin,  PEnchantem-'';  lyric  scene,  "La  Mort 
de  Cleopatra"  (sung  by  Mine.  Mauvernay  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  Paris,  March  30,  1884);  music  to  Anatole 
France's  "Noces  Corinthiennes."  He  is  the  author  of  "Souvenirs"  (1884)  and  "Musiciens,  Poetes,  et  Phi- 
losophes"  (1887).  He  has  translated  into  French  extracts  from  Wagner's  prose  works;  into  Latin  the  text 
of  Beethoven's  "Elegische  Gesang,"  and  he  has  arranged  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  for  the  pianoforte 
(four  hands). 
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of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso   passage   follows.     The    trilogy   ends   sonorously   with    the 

introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

* 

*  * 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  d'Indy  was  prepared  from 
information  given  by  the  composer  himself  and  from  H.  Imbert's 
article  in  " Profits  de  Musiciens"  (Paris,  s.  d.) : — 

His  family  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  so  against  his  wish  he 
studied  for  that  object,  but  at  the  same  time  he  studied  music.  He 
took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Diemer  and  harmony  lessons  of  Lavignac 
(1862-65).  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  notably  in  the  battle  of  Montretout.  After  the 
war  he  gave  up  definitely  any  idea  of  the  law,  to  be,  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  a  professional  musician. 

(It  should  here  be  said  that  his  father,  a  man  of  large  income,  was 
fond  of  music,  and  played  the  violin  not  too  disagreeably.  Vincent's 
mother  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and,  as  his  father  took  to  himself  a 
second  wife,  the  boy  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mme.  Theo- 
dore d'Indy,  who,  an  excellent  musician,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art.  Thanks  to  her,  he  lived  for  many  years  apart  from  the  madding 
world  and  vexing  social  diversions.  It  was  she  that  led  him  in  his 
early  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters.  Vincent  had  an  uncle, 
Saint-Ange  Wilfred  d'Indy,  who,  as  an  amateur  composer,  was  popu- 
lar in  Parisian  parlors  and  halls,  in  which  his  romances,  chamber 
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music,  and  operas  de  salon  were  performed.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
his  nephew  the  treatise  of  Berlioz  on  instrumentation.) 

D'Indy  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Association  Artistique  des 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  conducted  by  Colonne,  as  kettledrummer,  then 
as  chorus-master,  and  he  thus  served  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  was 
introduced  by  his  friend,  Henri  Duparc,  to  Cesar  Franck,  who  was 
professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory.  D'Indy  entered  his  class, 
and  in  1875  took  a  first  accessit,  but  he  left  the  Conservatory,  for  he 
saw,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  musical  instruction  there,  so  far 
as  composition  was  concerned,  was  not  given  in  a  serious  manner. 
He  then  became  a  private  pupil  of  Franck,  with  whom  he  studied 
thoroughly  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  1873  he  travelled  in  Germany,  and  spent  several  months  at  Weimar 
with  Liszt,  who  treated  him  with  great  affability.  In  1875  his  first 
work  for  orchestra  was  performed  several  times  at  the  Concerts  Pop- 
ulates, Paris,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup, — the  overture,  "The  Picco- 
lomini"  (after  Schiller),  which  became  the  second  part  of  his  "Wallen- 
stein"  trilogy.  In  1882  his  one-act  opera-comique,  "Attendez-moi 
sous  l'Orme"  (based  on  a  comedy  by  Regnard),  was  performed  at  the 
OpeYa-Comique.  In  1885  he  won  in  competition  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Paris  for  a  musical  composition.  This  prize  was  established 
in  1878  and  offered  to  French  composers  every  two  years.  His 
successful  work  was  "The  Song  of  the  Bell"  (after  Schiller),  for  solo 
voices,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra.  In  1887  he  became  chorus-master 
of  Lamoureux's  concerts,  and  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus  for  the 
first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  Paris  (Eden  Theatre,  May  3, 
1887)  were  intrusted  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Ring"  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Bayreuth.  With  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  Faure,  de 
Castillon,  Chausson,  and  Duparc,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Soctete"  Nationale  de  Musique,  a  society  that  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  music  in  France  by  reviving  interest  in  symphonic  and 
chamber  works.  After  the  death  of  Franck  (1890)  d'Indy  was  made 
president  of  the  society.  In  1893  he  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  reform  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  reorganization,  which  raised  such  a  tempest  among 
the  professors  of  that  institution  that  they  plotted  together  and  obtained 
the  disbandment  of  the  committee.  In  1895  he  was  offered,  on  the 
death  of  Guiraud,  the  position  of  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Conservatory;  he  declined  the  offer,  for  he  wished  to  be  wholly  free. 
But  in  1896  he  founded  with  Charles  Bordes  and  Alexandre  Guilmant 
a  music  school,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and 
professor  of  composition. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  in  1873  d'Indy  became  acquainted  with 
the  German  Requiem  of  Brahms,  and  his  admiration  for  it  was  so 
great  that  he  determined  to  go  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
composer  and  of  obtaining  advice  from  him.  After  his  sojourn  in 
Weimar  he  went  to  Vienna  and  found  that  Brahms  had  gone  to  Bavaria. 
He  followed  him,  and  finally  found  him  at  Tutzing,  but  whether  Brahms 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  receive  strangers,  or  whether  he  was  absorbed 
by  works  that  demanded  concentration  of  mind,  the  interview  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  although  the  young  Frenchman  bore  letters 
from  Saint-Saens  and  Franck. 
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D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdieux  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  'the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Mountain  Poems,"  suite  for  piano  (1881);  "The  Enchanted  Forest," 
symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and  piano 
on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  folik-tunes 
(1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  piano  (1889);  and  chamber 
music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

In  his  childhood  d'Indy  loved  folk-tales  and  fantastic  stories.  Then 
he  read  eagerly  the  works  of  Uhland,  Hoffmann,  Poe.  There  came 
the  worship  of  Dante,  and  then  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Flaubert,  especially  by  his  "Temp- 
tation of  Saint  Anthony,"  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  In 
painting  he  prefers  the  masters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  he  confesses  frankly  that  he  experiences  a  greater  and  more 
artistic  stimulus  in  the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  art  long  before  Christ 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  art  known  to  Pericles.  Imbert  says  that 
d'Indy  will  remain  for  hours  in  contemplation  before  the  pictures  of 
certain  primitive  German  or  Flemish  painters,  while  the  marvellous 
compositions  of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  leave  him  cold. 
"So  that  one  may  well  trace  in  his  preference  for  the  colossal  and  rude 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  his  disdain  for  the  charming  creations  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  determination  to  keep  from  his  music  all  that 
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seems  to  him  to  have  the  least  affectation,  or  that  which  is  merely 

graceful  or  tender." 

* 

*  * 

D'Indy's  latest  orchestral  works  are  the  Symphonic  Pictures  entitled 
"Jour  d'ete  a*  la  montagne,"— "Aurore,"  "Jour,"  "Soir,"  inspired  by 
a  prose  poem  of  Roger  de  Pampelonne,  first  performed  at  a  Chatelet 
concert  in  Paris,  Colonne  conductor,  February  18,  1906;  and  " Souve- 
nirs,' '  an  orchestral  poem  in  memory  of  the  composer's  wife,  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris,  April  20,  1907,  when 

the  composer  conducted. 

* 

*  * 

In  1905  Mr.  d'Indy  was  invited  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  The 
concert  in  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the  regular  series,  took  place  on 
December  2,  1905,  and  the  programme  was  as  follows:  d'Indy,  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major,  No.  2,  Op.  57;  Faure,  Suite  from  Stage  Music  to 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  d'Indy,  "Istar,"  Symphonic 
Variations;  Franck,  " Psyche  and  Eros "  (first  time  in  Boston) ;  Dukas, 
"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905, 
included  Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros," 
Debussy's  "Clouds"  and  "Festivals"  from  the  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  concert. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  in  Baltimore,  December  6,  was  as 
follows:  d'Indy's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  2;  Faur£'s  Suite,  "Pelleas 
and  Melisande";  d'Indy's  Legend,  "Saugefleurie";  Dukas's  "Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice." 

The  programme  of  the  first  concert  in  New  York,  the  evening  of 
December  7,  was  that  of  the  Baltimore  concert.  The  programme  of  the 
second  concert,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  9,  was  as  follows: 
Chausson's  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  the  two 
movements  already  mentioned  of  Debussy's  "Nocturnes,"  Magnard's 
"Dirge,"  and  d'Indy's  "Istar." 

Mr.  d'Indy  gave  a  chamber  concert  in  Potter  Hall,  Boston,  December 
n,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Longy  Club  and  Mr.  J.  Keller,  'cellist. 
The  programme,  made  up  of  compositions  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  was  as  follows : 
"Chanson  et  Danses"  (Longy  Club,  led  by  the  composer);  "Fantasia 
on  French  Folk-tunes"  (Messrs.  Longy,  oboist;  d'Indy,  pianist); 
Trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  'cello  (Messrs.  d'Indy,  Grisez,  and 
Keller). 


DR.  KARL  MUCK. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck  was  born  at  Wurzburg  on  October  22,  1859.  His 
father,  Dr.  J.  Muck,  was  a  Councillor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria; 
and,  an  accomplished  amateur  musician,  he  gave  his  son  violin  and 
pianoforte  lessons  and  also  lessons  in  counterpoint,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  eleven  the  boy  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist. 

*  This  is  the  title  as  announced  at  the  time  of  performance  and  later  by  the  publisher.    The  Mercure 
Musical,  reviewing  a  later  performance,  referred  to  the  work  as  "Jour  d'e'te'  dans  la  montagne," 
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Dr.  Muck,  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  (1876-77),  and  from  1877  to 
1879  studied  philosophy,  classic  philology,  and  the  history  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  Leipsic  he  entered  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  as  a  pupil  of  E.  F.  Richter  and  Karl  Reinecke.  He  made  his 
first  appearance,  as  a  pianist  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic  in 
February,  1880,  and  that  year  he  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
the  Leipsic  University.  In  spite  of  his  success  as  a  pianist  he  deter- 
mined to  be  a  conductor.  He  therefore  left  Leipsic  to  be  a  chorus 
director  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Zurich  (1880-81).  His  later  engage- 
ments were  as  follows:  conductor  at  Salzburg  (1881-82),  opera  con- 
ductor at  Bninn  (1882-84),  opera  conductor  at  Graz  (1884-86)  and 
also  conductor  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society,  opera  conductor  at  Prague 
in  the  German  theatre  directed  by  Angelo  Neumann  (1886-92)  and 
also  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  Prague.  As  conductor 
of  Neumann's  company,  he  led  performances  of  the  "Ring"  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1889,  and  in  1891  he  conducted  in  Berlin  for 
Neumann  at  the  Lessing  Theatre  the  first  performances  in  that  city  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Weber-Mahler's  "Drei  Pintos,"  and  Cor- 
nelius' "Barber  of  Bagdad." 

In  1892  he  was  called  as  a  conductor  to  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House, 
and  is  now  absent  through  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  William. 
He  is  also  conductor  in  Berlin  of  the  orafx>rio  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Opera  Chorus  and  the  concerts  of  the  Wagner  Society.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  the  conductor  of  the  Silesian  Music  Festivals. 

As  a  guest  he  has  conducted  Philharmonic  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Copenhagen,  and  Paris;  in  Bremen  eight  stage  performances 
of  Rubinstein's  "Christus"  (1895);  concerts  of  the  Royal  Court  Or- 
chestra in  Madrid  and  Budapest ;  and  in  London  Philharmonic  concerts 
and  performances  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  in  Co  vent  Garden. 

He  conducted  performances  of  "Parsifal"  at  Bayreuth  in  1901,  1902, 
1904,  and  1906.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  been  one  of  the  Conductors 
of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Concerts. 


MAUD     POWELL 
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Suite  in  A   minor,  Op.   42 Edward  MacDoweu, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  now  living  there.) 

Four  movements  of  this  suite —  "In  a  Haunted  Forest,"  "Summer 
Idyl,"  "The  Shepherdess's  Song,"  and  "Forest  Spirits"— were  played 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Worcester  County  (Massachusetts)  Musical 
Association,  September  24,  1891,  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester.  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  was  the  conductor. 

The  next  performance  was  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  October  24,  1891.  The 
movements  were  the  same  in  number. 

When  the  suite  was  played  here  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  October  26,  1895,  the 
present  third  movement,  "In  October,"  was  added,  and  then  played 
for  the  first  time.  This  movement  was  published  separately  and  after 
the  publication  of  the  suite  as  it  was  produced  at  Worcester  and  for 

the  first  time  in  Boston. 

* 

*  * 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  note: 
"The  suite  was  begun  in  Wiesbaden*  the  year  we  returned  to  America, 
though  it  was  hardly  more  than  sketched.  'In  October'  was  not 
written  until  the  suite  was  practically  finished.  It  was  in  no  way, 
however,  an  afterthought.  He  had  intended  writing  a  movement  of 
the  kind,  but  it  did  not  come  to  him  until  the  other  movements  were 
finished.  Then  he  wondered  if  the  suite  were  not  long  enough  with- 
out it,  and  so  the  suite  first  came  out;  and  the  moment  it  was  thus 
performed  [in  four  movements]  he  was  sorry.  The  new  movement 
was  published  separately.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  suite  was  performed 
in  Germany  earner  than  the  performance  at  the^Worcester  Festival. 
It  had  a  queer  popularity  in  Germany  for  two^or  three  years.  In 
Breslau  it  was  played  four  or  five  times,  and,  intfact,  it  was  brought 
out  in  a  number  of  places.  ^ 

"Edward  had  no  more  'programme'  in  his  mind  than  the  titles 
imply;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  led  toward  the  subject  by  the  close 
proximity  in  which  we  lived  to  the  big  Wiesbaden  Forest.  We  had  a 
tiny  cottage  there,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods;  and  he  spent  hours 
wandering  in  them.  His  Scotch  blood  had  filled  his  mind  with  mysti- 
cism. Deep  in  his  heart  he  half  believed  the  old  tales  of  spirits  and 
fairies, — of  course,  not  in  his  ordinary  moods,  but  his  imagination 
often  carried  him  very  far,  even  though  he  might  laugh  at  himself. 
He  hated  cutting  down  a  big  tree ;  it  seemed  possible  that  something 
more  than  the  tree  suffered.  Strange  as  all  this  was  in  Germany, 
it  was  much  stranger  in  America.  It  was  extraordinary  the  joy  he 
took  that  first  summer  in  Peterboro  (N.H.)  in  the  woods,  in  the  streams, 
in  the  sky,  and  the  fact  that^it  was  all   so  new  gave  it  a  singular 

charm,  which  the  American  more  often  finds  in  Europe." 

* 

*  * 

*  Frankfort  had  little  interest  for  MacDowell  after  the  death  of  Raff  in  1882.  In  1884  he  married  Miss 
Marion  Nevins,  of  New  York,  and  in  1885  he  made  his  home  at  Wiesbaden  until  he  returned  to  America.  At 
Wiesbaden  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  composition,  and,  according  to  the  statement  in  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman's  "Edward  MacDowell*'  (London  and  New' York,  1005),  he  wrote  at  Wiesbaden  all  that  is  comprised 
between  his  Op.  23  and  35, — the  second  pianoforte  concerto;  the  four  pieces  of  Op.  24;  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  for  orchestra;  the  songs,  "From  an  Old  Garden";  three  songs  for  male  chorus;  the  "Idyls"  and 
"Poems"  for  pianoforte  after  Goethe  and  Heine;  the  orchestral  pieces,  "The  Saracens"  and  "The  Beautiful 
Alda"  (after  the  "Song  of  Roland");  the  "Poems"  for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moon- 
shine," "Winter";  the  songs  of  Op.  33  and  Op.  34;  and  the  Romance  for  'cello  and  orchestra.— P.  H. 
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The  suite  is  scored  for  a  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

What  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  programme  book  whenjthe  suite 
was  performed  here  in  1895  may  well  be  published  now  ■ — 

"This  composition  is  one  of  those  bits  of  romantic  writing  which 
make  technical  analysis  at  once  impertinent  and  futile.  Each  one  of 
the  five  movements  of  which  it  is  made  up  is  perfectly  free  in  form, 
containing  the  free  development  and  working  up  of  one  or  more  prin- 
cipal ideas.  And,  as  technical  analysis  is  out  of  place,  any  would-be- 
poetic  exegesis  of  the  music  would  be  still  worse.  All  the  extra- 
musical  suggestion  the  composer  has  vouchsafed  is  contained  in  the 
titles  of  the  several  movements ;  and  it  would  be  foiling  rather  than 
helping  his  artistic  purpose  to  supplement  these  simple  headings  with 
suggestions  which  must  necessarily  have  poetic  meaning  to  the  sug- 
gester  only.  It  is  best  to  let  the  music  tell  its  own  story,  to  be  under- 
stood as  each  listener  likes  best." 

I.  In   a   Haunted   Forest:     Largamente,   misterioso,  A  minor,  6-8; 
Allegro  furioso,  A  minor,  6-8. 
II.  Summer  Idyl:  Allegretto  grazioso,  A  major,  6-8. 
III.  In  October:  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,    6-8;   Poco  meno  mosso, 

dolce,  F  major,  3-4. 
IV.  The  Shepherdess's  Song :  Andantino  semplice,  C  major,  4-4. 
V.  Forest   Spirits:    Molto   allegro,   A   minor,    2-4;      Misterioso,    un 
poco  piu  lento,  D  minor,  2-2,  6-4. 


The  Musical  Sensation  of  the  Season 


JOSEF 

H   O  F  M  A  N  N 

AND 

FRITZ 

K'REISLER 

IN    JOINT  APPEARANCES 


Management Henry  Wolfsohn 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espafia." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  jnajor. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguena  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

*  * 

"  Espafia"  was. produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
' 'Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  ' '  Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi,  and  Engel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  OpeYa, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre"  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old,  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There4  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
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similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagttacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale' ■  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons/'  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Clare  tie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Romantiques." 

"Brisei's,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Griining, 
Hoffmann,  and  Kniipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 

* 
*  * 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 


The  Boston  Spphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
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zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  siugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good  ?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public/' 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre"  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Op£ra-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote : 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Op6ra.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  mere  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  '  Eh !  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile,'  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Espana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
ished the  lyric  drama  ["Briseis"]  which  would  have  led  to  him  glory 
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and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Briseis.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns!  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time.' 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious/' 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said:  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive- to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music." 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

3X2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -     Boston 

CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 
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remarks  on  the  musical  career. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strabe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.          Bass  Clarinet.         < 

"ontra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  G 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE.      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


Represented  in  Cincinnati  by 

THE    W.    G.    WOODMANSEE    PIANO    COMPANY 

105  West  Fourth  Street 
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BostOll  MUSIC   HALL, 

Symphony  A     Cincinnati,  ohio. 

O  FC llCS t  Fcl  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-J908. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor, 


MATINEE, 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  31, 

AT  2.30. 


PROGRAMME. 


Handel      .         .    Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

(Edition  of  Gustav  F.  Kogel).    First  time  in  Cincinnati 

I.  Pomposo. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  A  tempo  ordinario. 

IV.  Largo. 
V.  Allegro. 

Mozart      ......  Three  German  Dances  (K.  605) 

First  time  in  Cincinnati 


Schumann         .....         Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  &i 


Beethoven         .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d"  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of  perfo- 
rated rolls 


fMUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically*  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic* 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent* 

On    the    other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by   hand  or   by 

perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;    and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring-  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mecJuinical,  as  when  cut  in  the 
music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  i?iterpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

(All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO.,  ?££• 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),' New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Cincinnati  by 

BEINKAMP  PIANO  COMPANY,  132  West  Fourth  St. 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  hand 


A  utotone  parts  are 
invisible 


Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras. 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Extracts  from  this  work — Pomposo,  Allegro;  Allegro  ma  fton  troppo; 
Largo ;  A  tempo  ordinario ;  Allegro — were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conductor,  December  26,  1891. 

The  present  arrangement  of  movements  from  Handel's  concerto  is 
by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel,*  and  it  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 

Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  original  work.  It  is  composed 
for  two  bands  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  bassoon's,  and  for  strings.  The 
date  of  composition  is  not  known.  Handel  hardly  ever  dated  a 
manuscript.  Chrysander  thinks  the  concerto  belongs  to  Handel's 
later  period,  and  that  it  was  written  between  1740  and  1750.  It  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel  Society, 
1886.  We  do  not  know  where  or  when  the  work  was  first  performed, 
or  whether  it  were  performed  while  Handel  was  alive,  though  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  was. 

W.  S.  Rockstro,  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1883),  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  concerto: — 

"The  volume  in  the  Royal  Collection  labelled  'Sketches/  which 
contains  the  disputed  Magnificat  and  the  two  unpublished  versions  of 
'How    beautiful,'    contains,    also,    a   long   and    extremely   elaborate 

*  Kogel  was  born  January  16,  1849,  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city  (1863-67), 
lived  some  years  in  Alsace  as  a  music  teacher,  returned  home  when  the  war  broke  out,  worked  for  the  firm 
of  Peters,  the  music  publisher,  and  in  1874  began  his  career  as  a  conductor.  He  conducted  in  the  theatres 
of  Nuremberg,  Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86),  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Berlin,  in  1887,  and  in  1801  he  became  conductor  of  the  Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  1903  he  was  removed,  to  make  a  place  for  Sigismund  von  Hausegger.  He  has  edited  editions 
of  operas  and  orchestral  works,  among  the  latter  two  concertos  of  Handel.  He  conducted  on  December 
4,  5,  18,  19,  1903,  and  on  November  11  and  12,  1904,  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 


LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF 
MINIATURE  SCORES 

MOZART.      Symphony  in  D  major  ------         $0.50 

AUBER.     "Le  Cheval  de  Bronze"  Overture .50 

BOIELDIEU.     "La  Dame  Blanche"  Overture .50 

MENDELSSOHN.     "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage"    -         -         .  .50 

ROSSINI.     "Semiramide" .50 

E.  ELGAR.     "Military  Marches" 
'Pomp  and  Circumstance" 

No.  1  in  D $1.00 

No.  2in  A 1.00 

No.  3  in  C 1.00 

No.  4inG 1.00 

E.  ELGAR.     "Sea  Pietures."     Cycle  of  Five  Songs  for  Contralto      -        1.50 
BRAHMS.     German  Requiem  -  —    -         .-        -_         -         -    3.00 

HAYDN.    "Creation" 2.50 

LISZT.     Second  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major            -----   2.00 
MOZART.     Requiem 1.50 

B00SEY  St  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 
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composition,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  before  the  public. 
M.  Schoelcher  was  evidently  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscript ; 
for,  at  page  139  of  his  Life  of  Handel,  he  quotes  it  as  a  proof  that  certain 
portions  of  'The  Messiah'  were  more  fully  accompanied  than  the  world 
has  generally  supposed.*  .  .  .  The  manuscript,  filling  eighty-four  pages 
of  paper,  exactly  similar  in  size,  texture,  and  water-mark  to  that  used 
for  the  Magnificat,  resembles  that  work  so  closely  in  the  character  of  its 
handwriting  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  produced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  period ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740. 
It  consists  of  nine  distinct  movements  .  .  .  the  first  is  a  stately  pomposo. 
The  second  introduces  the  descending  passage  of  semiquavers  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Hailstone  Chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  third  begins  like  that  of  'Lift  up  your  heads.'  The  ninth  breaks 
off  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  missing; 
but  the  loss  is  less  deplorable  than  might  have  been  supposed,  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  movements  are  reproduced  in  a  complete 
though  modified  form  in  an  organ  concerto  published  by  Arnold  in 
1797.V 

Kogel  has  taken  five  of  the  movements.  The  first,  Pomposo,  F  major, 
4-4, — "Mr.  George  Frideric  Handel  is  by  far  the  most  superb  personage 
one  meets  in  the  history  of  music," — is  in  the  conventional  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Lully  overture.  "The  form  of  the  overture  of 
Lulli's  time  consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and 
followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the  fugued  style;  and  occasionally  included 
a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of  the  period,  sometimes 
two  pieces  of  this  description."  (The  French  overture — the  Lully — 
began  with  a  slow  introductory  movement ;  the  Italian  overture,  with  a 
quick  movement.)  The  second  movement  follows,  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  third,  A  tempo  ordinario,  F  major,  4-4,  is  the  sixth  of  the 
original.  The  fourth  is  the  fourth  of  the  original,  Largo,  D  minor, 
12-8,  with  violin  solo.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Siciliano.f  The 
final  movement  is  the  eighth  of  the  original,  Allegro,  F  major,  12-8. 


Thrke  German  Danc!es  (K.  605)  .    .    Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

These  "Drei  Deutsche  Tanze"  were  composed  in  1791.  The  first 
two  are  dated  "1791,  12  Hornung  zu  Wien"  (February  12,  1791,  at 
Vienna).  They  are  scored  for  violins  (first  and  second),  basses,  two 
flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two    horns    (interchangeable    with    two    post-horns),    two    trumpets, 

*  Rockstro  refers  to  this  remark  of  Schoelcher:  "The  volume  of  MS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketches) 
contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  which  evidently  applies  to  the  chorus  'Lift  up  your  gates'"  (sic).  And 
then  Schoelcher  gives  the  instrumentation  of  this  concerto. — P.  H. 

t  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
describedas  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1752),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  CaUzonetta:    "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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kettledrums,  and  little  bells  in  A,  F ;  E,  C ;  and  G.  Kochel's  Catalogue 
of  Mozart's  works  (Leipsic,  1862)  adds  clarinets,  and  does  not  mention 
piccolo,  post-horns,  or  bells.  Due  correction  is  made  in  the  second 
edition. 

Mozart's  catalogue  of  his  own  works  numbers  only'  Nos.  1  and  2 
as  "129."  An  old  copy  of  this  catalogue  in  the  archives  of  the  Vienna 
Music  Society  adds  the  third,  which  probably  was  composed  for  another 
occasion. 

No.  1,  D  major,  3-4,  with  trio  in  D  major. 

No.  2,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio  in  G  major. 

No.  3,  C  major,  3-4.  Trio,  "Die  Schlittenfahrt"  ("The  Sleigh  ride"), 
F  major,  3-4.  Coda,  C  major,  3-4.  The  post-horns  and  bells  are  used 
in  this  third  dance. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  18 10;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 
"Genoveva/'  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried  ;  Widemann,  Golo. 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him.  At  last  in  1 847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve 
of  Brabant.     Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him ;  nor  was  Hebbel 

NOW  BOOKING 
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pleased,  although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann 
himself  undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in 
securing  a  performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing 
the  manager  of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  pro- 
duced, it  was  the  time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  pre- 
ferred to  go  into  the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three 
performances,  and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in 
Germany,  but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

*  * 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472)  of  Mat- 
thias Kmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery  at 
Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward, 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  meantime  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  in 
nocent,  came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later 
writers  turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  with  their  abominable  wood-cuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  child 
hood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman , 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing 
servants.  Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,   and    they    make  their  way  into 

•  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass," 
in  which  he  sees  Grenoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on  a 
hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rocky  height. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving  figure 
in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Introduction 
ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
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includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the  passage- 
work  of  the  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C  major. 

*  * 

The  overture  to  "Genoveva"  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i,  1866. 

*  * 

Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Aboard  and  H£loise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters:  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded  ?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genvoeva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790) ;  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti 
(Milan,  .1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875) ;  "Genoveva  de  Bra- 
bante," Rogel  (Madrid,  1868) ;  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays 
by  Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy, 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting- train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  new  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  per- 
formed by ;  he  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society 
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in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.    The  composer 
conducted. 

*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant/'  an  opera-boufle  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Treieu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroid,  Desire*  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cr6mieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo ;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel ;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes, 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

of  the  Gendarmes, — 

Prot6ger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gar$ cms, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f  aeons ; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah!  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cr6mieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant'"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Aimee  as  Drogan, 
Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as  Charles  Martel, 
Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after  Aimee  came  Emily 
Soldene. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  ' '  Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — '  'Sinfonia  pastorale  " — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The   concert  began  at  half-past   six.     We    know  nothing  about   the 

pecuniary  result. 

* 

*  * 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

*  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 
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Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinet!  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
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given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic); 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end  of  September."  "God  -the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty— in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 
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Boston  MUSIC    HALL, 

Symphony    s:     Cincinnati,  ohio. 

0rCll6St.r«l  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-1908. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


CONCERT, 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  1, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Brahms      .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Dvorak      .......     Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 

Richard  Strauss         .         .        "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 

Chabrier "  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  t)  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Bnill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  was  of  more  than 
local  and  fleeting  interest,  and  it  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ene'd  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses 
us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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The  finale  in  t),  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of  deep 
philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclination  of 
Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look  like  an 
'effect*  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  The 
hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of  motives 
which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow,  or  float  as 
distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that  the  second 
symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as  the  finale 
of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring  and  its  sunny 
clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

' '  Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic 
development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!    It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
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which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven, — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  Irs 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  delicate  filagree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end ;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  Of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  ar- 
tistic greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes.  London,  1005. 
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which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
ke  tledrums,  and  strings. 


"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841 ; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

♦"Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  'the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday.' "     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  carnevale,  carnovale.     "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
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These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica" ;  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  '  'Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated 
by  Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individ- 
ual, who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchange- 
able laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L'  Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  *  — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 

carnem  levare  or  Italian  carne  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively,  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body)'  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  expla- 
nations 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  Carnival  was  that  of  Venice.    John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):   "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent;  one  half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
♦Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  tftf  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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ments,  reach  (sic)  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin,  the 
English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed 
by  the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
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phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  B  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  mo  to,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


"TiLi,  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Fuix  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  time."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
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Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  1  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they -would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspieger  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,-  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (147  5- 15  30). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry:— 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
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more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf  t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half-close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  thejcrafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day ;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not. 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!     In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.     But  it  is  still 
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his 'chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding  ? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll ;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against ;  the  brazen-facedj|knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously ;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near ;  his  hour 
has  struck  I  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of .  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  "  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
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a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841 ;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malagueria  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

*  * 

"Espana"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
''Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
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Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi,  and  Bngel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Op6ra, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte ;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits.  cochons  roses"-;  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Claretie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Roman tiques." 

"Bris£is,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Ca tulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Grtining, 
Hoffmann,  and  Kniipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8,  1 899. 

* 
*  * 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff -colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d' Au jour d' hut 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
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zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote : 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Opera.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  'Eh!  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile,'  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Espana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic- cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
ished the  lyric  drama  ["Bris6is"]  whicb/would  have  led  to  him  glory 
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and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Basel's.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns !  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time.' 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious." 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said:  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music." 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -    Boston 

CLARA  iTIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 
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Miss  HARRIET  S.  WITTIER, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION  and 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST. 

Studio,  246  Huntington  Avenue. 

Exponent  of  the  method  of  the  late  Charles  R.  Adams. 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Mondays. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT, 


CONTRALTO   SOLOIST, 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING. 

No.  514  Pierce  Building,  Boston. 


Mr.  GEORGE  E.  WHITING, 

Formerly  Organist,  Cincinnati  Music  Hall, 


ORGAN,  PIANO, 
COMPOSITION. 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 


Boston. 


R  CUTTER,  Jr„ 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet;  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EYERETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  MADAME  MARCHESI. 


THE  COPLEY 


BOSTON 


Practical 

Finger 

Exercises, 

Op.  17, 

for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston. 
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DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Third  and  Last  Concert 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 
Concert-master.     Kuntz,  D. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E.- 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Czerwonky,  R. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 

Kuntz,  A. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 

Goldstein,  H 
Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 

Heindl,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 

Krauss,  H. 

Scheurer,  K. 

Hoyer,  H. 

Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Gietzen,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 

Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 

Heberlein,  H. 

Keller,  J. 

Kautzenbach,  A. 

Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Smalley,  R. 

Basses. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 

Brooke,  A. 

Sautet,  A. 

Vannini,  A. 

Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hor: 

tsr.           Bass  Clarinet.          < 

Z  ontra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 

Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  O 
Mausebach,  A. 

Hain,  F. 

Hackebarth,  A. 

Heim,  G. 

Kenfield,  L. 

Phair,  J. 

Schumann,  C. 

Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 

Dworak 

,  J. 
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Kandler,  F. 
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Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Providence  by 

GOFF  &    DARLING,  276  Westminster  Street 


Boston  INFANTRY    HALL, 

CvmnflOflV  ^  Providence. 

&  J  1**1'**"**  J  ■&  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-J908. 

/~\«*/-»  t^  Af^on  ™         One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Concert  in 
\J  rCIlC^  Lid  Providence. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PROGRAMME. 


Tschaikowsky      .         .  *  Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pathetic,"  in  B  minor,  Op.  74 

I  Adagio  ;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale  :  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Grieg       ....  Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16 


I.     Allegro  molto  moderate 


II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro  moderato  molto  e  marcato. 


Chabrier    .         .         .  .         r   "  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  RUDOLPH    GANZ- 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Hardman  Piano. — 
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Now,  this  universal  knowledge  of  a  few  makes  is  no.t 
alone  the  result  of  advertising.  All  makes  of  pianos  are 
advertised.  It  is  their  presence  in  thousands  of  homes, 
their  intimate  association  with  the  daily  lives  of  their 
owners  and  their  friends  for  many  years,  that  causes  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  few  well-known  makes. 

The  Hardman  Piano  is  an  inherent  part  of  our 
national  home  life.  And  nothing  but  its  onvn  intrinsic  qualities 
of  superiority  could  ever  have  made  it  so. 
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implies  of  high  musical  quality,  durability,  and 
reputation,  can  be  bought  at  as  moderate  a  price 
as  hundreds  of  makes  whose  names  you  never 
heard ? 

A  call  at  our  warerooms  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you  in  piano  values. 

cAtt  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikows&y 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements : — 

I.  .  Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4. 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4. 
II.     Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace,  G  major,  4-4  (12-8). 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Taneieff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  St.   Petersburg,   December   i8,f    1892.     He  was  reading  the 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stum  eke. 

fMrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of-Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 
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letters  of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In 
September  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist, 
at  her  castle  I tter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  ''I 
shall  be  in  St.  Petersburg  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote 
December  to  the  orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be 
performed  at  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in 
December  he  travelled ;  he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris ;  and  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff  (December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer: 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do  ?     Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it  ?     The  decision 
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is  most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  ^e  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op-  75 »  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  TaneierT  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for 
pianoforte  with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  TaneierT  and  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for 
this  symphony. 


The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  now  known  throughout 
the  world,  is  in  a  letter  from  Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
dated  at  Klin,  February  22,  1893:  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with 
the  new  work  (a  symphony),  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away 
from  it.  I  believe  it  comes  into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works. 
I  must  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  to  wind  up  a  lot  of  other 
affairs,  and  I  must  also  soon  go  to  London  and  Cambridge."  He 
wrote  the  next  day  to  W.  DavidofI :  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  find  myself 
in  most  congenial  mood  over  my  work.  You  know  that  I  destroyed 
the  symphony  which  I  composed  in  part  in  the  fall  and  had  orchestrated. 
I  did  well,  for  it  contained  little  that  was  good :  it  was  only  an  empty 
jingle  without  true  inspiration.  During  my  journey  I  thought  out 
another  symphony,  this  time  a  programme-symphony,  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  should  be  a  riddle  to  ever}7-  one.  May  they  break  their 
heads  over  it!  It  will  be  entitled  'Programme  Symphony'  (No.  6). 
This  programme  is  wholly  subjective,  and  often  during  my  wander- 
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ings,  composing  it  in  my  mind,  I  have  wept  bitterly.  Now,  on  my 
return,  I  set  to  work  on  the  sketches,  and  I  worked  so  passionately 
and  so  quickly  that  the  first  movement  was  finished  in  less  than  four 
days,  and  a  sharply  defined  appearance  of  the  other  movements  came 
into  my  mind.  Half  of  the  third  movement  is  already  finished.  The 
form  of  this  symphony  will  present  much  that  is  new;  among  other 
things,  the  finale  will  be  no  noisy  allegro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
long  drawn-out  adagio.  You  would  not  believe  what  pleasure  it  is  for 
me  to  know  that  my  time  is  not  yet  past,  that  I  am  still  capable  of 
work.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Please  speak 
to  no  one  except  Modest  about  it."  On  March  31  he  wrote  that  he 
was  working  on  the  ending  of  the  sketches  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale. 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ippolitoff -Ivanoff :  "I  do  not  know 
whether  I  told  you  that  I  had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly 
displeased  me,  and  I  tore  it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony 
which  I  certainly  shall  not  tear  up."  He  was  still  eager  for  an  inspiring 
opera  libretto.  He  did  not  like  one  on  the  story  of  Undine,  which  had 
been  suggested.  He  wrote  to  Modest:  "For  God's  sake,  find  or  invent 
a  subject,  if  possible  not  a  fantastic  one,  but  something  after  the  manner 
of  'Carmen'  or  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.", 

*  * 

Tschaikowsky  left  Klin  forever  on  October  19.  He  stopped  at 
Moscow  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  there  with  Kaschkin  he  talked  freely 
after  supper.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I 
told  Peter,"  said  Kaschkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  dis- 
puted the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  never  had  he  felt  so  well  and 
happy."  Peter  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  first  three 
movements  of  his  new  symphony,  but  that  the  last  was  still  doubtful 
in  his  mind;  after  the  performance  he  might  destroy  it  and  write 
another  finale.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  in  good  spirits,  but  he 
was  depressed  because  the  symphony  made  no  impression  on  the 
orchestra  at  the  rehearsals.  He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  players, 
and  he  conducted  well  only  when  he  knew  that  the  orchestra  liked  the 
work.     He  was  dependent  on  them  for  the  finesse  of  interpretation. 
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"A  cool  facial  expression,  an  indifferent  glance,  a  yawn, — these  tied 
his  hands;  he  lost  his  readiness  of  mind,  he  went  over  the  work  care- 
lessly, and  cut  short  the  rehearsal,  that  the  players  might  be  freed 
from  their  boresome  work."  Yet  he  insisted  that  he  never  had  written 
and  never  could  write  a  better  composition  than  this  symphony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfin- 
ished opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for 
pianoforte,  played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from 
Mozart's  "Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte. 
Tschaikowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was 
applause,"  says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with 
no  more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the 
mighty,  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was 
conducted  by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it. 
was  played."     The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

*  * 

The  morning  after  Modest  found  Peter  at  the  tea-table  with  the 
score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  to  send  it  that  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  yet  given  it 
a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like 
"Programme  Symphony."  "What  does  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  Modest  suggested  "Tragic,"  but 
Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had  come 
to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the 
room, — I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday, — and  I  said  the 
word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pathetic!"'  and  he  wrote 
in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  remain." 

On  October  30  Tschaikowsky  asked  Jurgenson  by  letter  to  put  on; 
the  title-page  the  dedication  to  Vladimir  Iiwowitsch  Davidoff,  and 
added:  "This  symphony  met  with  a  singular  fate.  It  has  not  exactly 
failed,  but  it  has  incited  surprise.  As  for  me,  I  am  prouder  of  it  than 
any  other  of  my  works." 

On  November  1  Tschaikowsky  was  in  perfect  health,  dined  with  an 
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old  friend,  went  to  the  theatre.  In  the  cloak-room  there  was  talk 
about  Spiritualism.  Warlamoff  objected  to  all  talk  about  ghosts 
and  anything  that  reminded  one  of  death.  Tschaikowsky  laughed  at 
Warlamoff's  manner  of  expression,  and  said:  "There  is  still  time 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one. 
At  any  rate,  he  will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a 
long  time."  He  then  went  with  friends  to  a  restaurant,  where  he  ate 
macaroni  and  drank  white  wine  with  mineral  water.  When  he  walked 
home  about  2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  in  mind. 

There  are  some  who  find  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  death  of 
a  great  man  wsls  in  some  way  mysterious  or  melodramatic.  For  years 
some  insisted  that  Salieri  caused  Mozart  to  be  poisoned.  There  was 
a  rumor  after  Tschaikowsky's  death  that  he  took  poison  or  sought 
deliberately  the  cholera.  When  Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti,  a  pupil  of 
Tschaikowsky,  visited  Boston,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
might  be  truth  in  the  report,  and,  asked  as  to  his  own  belief,  he  shook 
his  head  with  a  portentous  gravity  that  Burleigh  might  have  envied. 
From  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  Modest  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  Tschaikowsky's  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  Peter  awoke 
November  2  after  a  restless  night,  but  he  went  out  about  noon  to  make 
a  call ;  he  returned  to  luncheon,  ate  nothing,  and  drank  a  glass  of  water 
that  had  not  been  boiled.  Modest  and  the  others  were  alarmed,  but 
Peter  was  not  disturbed,  for  he  was  less  afraid  of  the  cholera  than  of 
other  diseases.  Not  until  night  was  there  any  thought  of  serious  illness, 
and  then  Peter  said  to  his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-bye, 
Modi."  At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  it  was  determined  that  his  sickness 
was  cholera. 
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Modest  tells  at  length  the  story  of  Peter's  ending.  Their  mother 
had  died  of  cholera  in  1854,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  put  into 
a  bath.  The  physicians  recommended  as  a  last  resqrt  a  warm  bath 
for  Peter,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  take  one,  answered:  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  bath,  but  I  shall  probably  die  as  soon  as  I  am  in  the 
tub — as  my  mother  died."  The  bath  was  not  given  that  night,  the 
second  night  after  the  disease  had  been  determined,  for  Peter  was  too 
weak.  He  was  at  times  delirious,  and  he  often  repeated  the  name  of 
Mrs.  von  Meek  in  reproach  or  in  anger,  for  he  had  been  sorely  hurt  by 
her  sudden  and  capricious  neglect  after  her  years  of  interest  and  devo- 
tion. The  next  day  the  bath  was  given.  A  priest  was  called,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  administer  the  communion,  and  he  spoke  words  that 
the  dying  man  could  no  longer  understand.  "Peter  Iljitsch  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes.  There  was  an  indescribable  expression  of  unclouded 
consciousness.  Passing  over  the  others  standing  in  the  room,  he  looked 
at  the  three  nearest  him,  and  then  toward  heaven.  There  was  a  certain 
light  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes,  which  was  soon  extinguished,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  breath.     It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

* 
*  * 

What  was  the  programme  in  Tschaikowsky's  mind?  Kaschkin 
says  that,  if  the  composer  had  disclosed  it  to  the  public,  the  world 
would  not  have  regarded  the  symphony  as  a  kind  of  legacy  from  one 
rilled  with  a  presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  end;  that  it  seems 
more  reasonable  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming  energy  of  the  third 
movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  Finale  in  the  broader  light 
of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to  narrow  them  to 
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the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last  movement 
is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and  issues 
more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension  of 
death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  souff ranee  inconnue- 
and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if  we 
eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tschaikowsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished 
leaves  of  hope,  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his 
works. '"  .  .  . 

*  * 

Each  hearer  has  his  own  thoughts  when  he  is  "reminded  by  the 
instruments."  To  some  this  symphony  is  as  the  life  of  man.  The 
story  is  to  them  of  man's  illusions,  desires,  loves,  struggles,  victories, 
and  end.  In  the  first  movement  they  find  with  the  despair  of  old  age 
and  the  dread  of  death  the  recollection  of  early  years  with  the  trans- 
ports and  illusions  of  love,  the  remembrance  of  youth  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  that  word. 

The  second  movement  might  bear  as  a  motto  the  words  of  the  Third 
Kalandar  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night":  "And  we  sat  down 
to  drink,  and  some  sang  songs  and  others  played  the  lute  and  psaltery 
and  recorders  and  other  instruments,  and  the  bowl  went  merrily  round. 
Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  me  that  I  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  one  and  all,  and  said:  'This  is  indeed  life.  O  sad  that  'tis  fleet- 
ing!'" The  trio  is  as  the  sound  of  the  clock  that  in  Poe's  wild  tale 
compelled  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  to  pause  momentarily  in 
their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound;  "and  thus  the  waltzers 
perforce  ceased  their  evolutions ;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the 
whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the  chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it 
was  observed  that  the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and 
sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery 
or  meditation."  In  this  trio  Death  beats  the  drum.  With  Tschai- 
kowsky, here,  as  in  the  "Manfred"  symphony,  the  drum  is  the  most 
tragic  of  instruments.  The  persistent  drum-beat  in  this  trio  is  poignant 
in  despair  not  untouched  with  irony.     Man  says:    "Come  now,  I'll 
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be  gay";  and  he  tries  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  to  forget.  His  very 
gayety  is  labored,  forced,  constrained,  in  an  unnatural  rhythm.  And 
then  the  drum  is  heard,  and  there  is  wailing,  there  is  angry  protest, 
there  is  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  against  Fate  is  vain.  Again 
there  is  the  deliberate  effort  to  be  gay,  but  the  drum  once  heard  beats 
in  the  ears  forever.  For  this,  some,  who  do  not  love  Tschaikowsky, 
call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage.  They  are  like  Danfodio,  who  attempted 
to  abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa.  But,  even  in  that  venerable 
and  mysterious  land,  the  drum  is  not  necessarily  a  monotonous  instru- 
ment. Winwood  Reade,  who  at  first  was  disturbed  by  this  music 
through  the  night  watches,  wrote  before  he  left  Africa:  "For  the  drum 
has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons  to  the  dance; 
it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly  with  no 
intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage ;  it  tolls  for  the 
death,  and  now  it  says  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to  the 
ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.' "  Rowbotham's  claim 
that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument  known  to  man  has  been 
disputed  by  some  who  insist  that  knowledge  and  use  of  the  pipe  were 
first ;  but  his  chapters  on  the  drum  are  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious 
and  learned.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of  water  at  regular  intervals 
on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two  boughs  against  one  another 
in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order  of  sound  to  the  continual 
chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling  of  a  brook.  And  why? 
Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knocking  of  boughs  is  "the 
innuendo  of  design."  Rowbotham  also  shows  that  there  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  when  there  was  an  organized  system  of 
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religion  in  which  the  drum  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  just  as  years 
afterward  bells  were  thought  to  speak,  to  be  alive,  were  dressed  and 
adorned  with  ornaments.  Now  Tschaikowsky's  drum  has  "the 
innuendo  of  design  " ;  I  am  not  sure  but  he  worshipped  it  with  fetishistic 
honors;  and  surely  the  Tschaikowsky  of  the  Pathetic  Symphony  cries 
out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand  what  my 
drum  says?" 

The  third  movement — the  march-scherzo — is  the  excuse,  the  pretext, 
for  the  final  lamentation.  The  man  triumphs,  he  knows  all  that  there 
is  in  earthly  fame.  Success  is  hideous,  as  Victor  Hugo  said.  The 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  may  drown  the  sneers  of 
envy;  but  at  Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  at  Tasso  with  the  laurel 
wreath,  at  coronation  of  Tsar  or  inauguration  of  President,  Death 
grins,  for  he  knows  the  emptiness,  the  vulgarity,  of  what  this  world 
calls  success. 

This  battle-drunk,  delirious  movement  must  perforce  precede  the 
mighty  wail. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  has  compared  this  threnody  to  Shelley's 
"Adonais":  "The  precise  emotions,  down  to  a  certain  and  extreme 
point,  which  inspired  Shelley  in  his  wonderful  expression  of  grief  and 
despair,  also  inspired  the  greatest  of  modern  musicians  since  Wagner 
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in  his  Swan  Song, — his  last  musical  utterance  on  earth.  The  first 
movement  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  lines: — 

'He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  death.' 

"As  the  musician  strays  into  the  darkness  and  into  the  miserable 
oblivion  of  death,  .  .  .  Tschaikowsky  reaches  the  full  despair  of  those 
other  lines: — 

'  We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay  ' 

With  that  mysterious  and  desperate  hopelessness  the  Russian  comes 
to  an  end  of  his  faith  and  anticipation.  .  .  .  For  as  'time/  writes  Shelley, 
'like  a  many-colored  dome  of  glass,  stains  the  white  radiance  of  eter- 
nity,' even  so  Tschaikowsky  in  this  symphony  has  stained  eternity's 
radiance :  he  has  captured  the  years  and  bound  them  into  a  momentary 

emotional  pang." 

* 

*  * 

Tschaikowsky  was  not  the  first  to  put  funeral  music  in  the  finale 
of  a  symphony.  The  finale  of  Spohr's  Symphony  No.  4,  "The  Con- 
secration of  Tones,"  is  entitled  "Funeral  music.  Consolation  in 
Tears."  The  first  section  is  a  larghetto  in  F  minor,  but  an  allegretto 
in  F  major  follows. 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Concert,  December  29,  1894.  Other  performances  at  these 
concerts  were  on  January  11,  1896,  February  15,  1896,  April  3,  1897, 
February  5,  1898,  October  29,  1898,  January  11,  1902,  December  23, 
1904. 

The  first  performances  in  America  were  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  leader,  on  March  16,  17,  1894. 
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Mr.  Rudolph  Ganz  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1877.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  as  a  violoncellist,  not 
as  a  pianist.  Two  years  later  he  played  the  pianoforte  in  public,  but 
his  serious  studies  began  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  with 
his  uncle,  Carl  Eschmann-Dumur.  Mr.  Ganz  studied  afterward  with 
Ferruccio  Busoni,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin  as  pianist 
and  composer  late  in  1899.  In  1901  he  went  to  Chicago  to  live,  as 
the  successor  of  Arthur  Friedheim  in  a  music  school.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1905  to  devote  himself  to  concert  playing  and  compo- 
sition. His  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet 
Concert,  January  9,  1906  (Chausson's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  A  major, 
Op.  30).  He  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Boston,  March  24,  1906,  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E-fiat  major,  No.  1. 
;He  gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  March  26  of  that  year,— pieces  by 
Brahms-Handel,  Alkan,  Ravel,  Debussy,  Grieg,  and  Liszt.  He  gave 
another  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  February  5,  1907, — pieces  by  Brahms, 
Dohnanyi,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Debussy,  and  Liszt.  His  second 
appearance  with  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Boston  was  on  January  15, 
1907  (Schumann's  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  E  flat  major). 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  16. 

Edward  Hagerup  GrieO 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  in  Bergen,  September  4,  1907.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Grieg  wrote  this  concerto  in  1868  and  dedicated 
it  to  Rikard  Nordraak,  a  Norwegian  composer,  whom  he  met  at  Co- 
penhagen. It  has  also  been  said  that  Nordraak  turned  him  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gade,  who  in  turn  followed  piously  in  those 
of  Mendelssohn ;  that  he  disclosed  to  him  the  treasure-house  of  folk-song, 
and  persuaded  him  it  was  his  duty  to  express  in  music  the  true  national 
spirit  and  life.  But  Nordraak  died  in  1865,  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  concerto  at  least  is  dedicated  to  Edmund  Neupert,  a  pianist,  who 
was  born  at  Christiania  in  1842,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1888. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  concerto  was  composed  during  Grieg's 
vacation  in  the  summer  of  1868  in  the  Danish  village  of  Sollerod.     He 
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had  married  Nina  Hagerup  on  June  1 1,  1867,  and  had  given  subscription 
concerts  with  her  at  Christiania,  where  he  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  was  busied  as  a  teacher. 

-  '  The  concerto  was  played  at  Leipsic  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  22,  1872.  It 
was  announced  as  "new"  and  "in  manuscript."  The  pianist  was  Miss 
Erika  Lie.*  Was  this  the  first  performance?  The  music  excited  hos- 
tility. It  was  described  as  patchwork,  as  scraps  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin  "Scandinavianized."  The  first  performance  in  England  was 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Edward  Dannreuther  as  pianist,  in  1874. 
Louis  Brassin  played  the  work  at  Leipsic  in  1876. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Boskovitz  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  28,  1874.  When  the  work  was  then  played,  the 
orchestration  was  considered  radical  and  tumultuous.  Mr.  Dwight, 
for  instance,  said:  "Richly,  in  parts  overpoweringly,  accompanied  by 
the  modern,  almost  Wagnerian,  orchestration." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 

two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 

one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  A  minor,  4-4,  opens 
with  a  sustained  pianissimo  A  in  the  brass,  with  a  roll  on  the  drums 
and  a  pizzicato  note  for  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  has  a  short  in- 
troductory passage.  The  first  theme,  in  the  nature  of  a  march,  is  given 
out  by  wood- wind  and  horns;  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  strings. 
The  second  period  of  the  theme,  of  a  more  song-like  character,  appears 
first  in  the  wood- wind,  then  in  the  wood-wind  and  violins.  The  intro- 
ductory orchestral  ritornello  is  short.  The  pianoforte  then  develops 
fully  the  theme.  Subsidiary  themes  follow,  and  are  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  second  of  these,  in  C  major,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte 
and  imitated  canonically  by  the  flute  and  clarinet  in  octaves,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  second  theme,  but  this  comes  later,  also  in  C  major, 
tempo  lento,  piu  tranquillo,  first  played  by  the  trumpet  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  horns,  trombones,  and  tuba;   it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 

*  Erika  Lie  (Mrs.  Nissen),  born  at  Kongsvinger,  near  Christiania,  in  1845,  was  a  pupil  of  Kjerulf  and 
Theodor  Kullak.  She  taught  in  Kullak's  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  at  Berlin,  and  gave  concerts  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  She  antagonized  in  some  manner  the  music  critics  of  Berlin,  so  that  they  all  agreed 
to  ignore  her  concerts.  She  married  in  1874,  made  her  home  at  Christiania,  where  she  taught  the  rest  of  her 
life,  and  died  on  October  27,  1903. 
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pianoforte  and  developed  at  length  with  gradually  quicker  pace.  A 
fortissimo  orchestral  tutti  ends  the  first  part.  There  is  no  repetition 
and  the  free  fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  begins  with  a  return 
of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  played  by  the  pianoforte  with  answers 
from  the  strings.  This  third  part  is  followed  by  a  long  cadenza  for  the 
pianoforte.     A  short  coda,  poco  piu  allegro,  brings  the  close. 

II.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  3-8.  The  theme  is  developed  by  the 
muted  strings,  and  later  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  take  part. 
The  pianoforte  has  episodic  and  florid  work,  which  is  accompanied  by 
sustained  harmonies  (strings).  The  theme  returns,  fortissimo,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  is  developed  to  the  close  of  the  movement, 
which  is  connected  immediately  with  the  next. 

III.  A  rondo  on  five  themes,  A  minor,  Allegro  moderato  molto  e 
marcato,  2-4.  There  is  preluding  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
pianoforte  follows,  takes  up  the  first  theme,  of  Scandinavian  character, 
and  develops  it.  A  tutti  passage  follows.  The  second  theme,  also  in 
the  tonic,  is  brilliant  passage- work  for  the  pianoforte,  but  it  closes  with 
more  cantabile  phrases.  The  third,  in  lively  march  rhythm,  is  in  C 
major;  it  is  played  first  by  the  pianoforte  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  developed  by  the  orchestra  against  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  then  a  fortissimo  tutti  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme.  Another 
theme  is  given  out  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  there  is  another 
orchestral  tutti.  The  fifth  theme,  of  a  more  cantabile  character,  is 
played  (F  major)  by  flute  and  clarinet  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings,  and  then  developed  at  length  by  the  pianoforte  over  a  bass  in 
the  'cellos.     The  second  part  is  very  much  like  the  first,  but  the  third 


PADEREWSKI'S  CHOICE 

•  .    of  Pianos   is  .  ♦ 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding* 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably- 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber*  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE   WEBER    PIANO   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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theme  is  now  in  A  major.  The  coda  begins  quasi  presto  (A  major,, 
3-4),  and  the  first  theme  is  used  with  a  rhythmic  variation,  until  the 
apotheosis  (A  major,  4-4)  of  the  fifth  theme,  sung  by  brass  instruments 
broadly  and  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  pianoforte  arpeggios  and 
orchestra. 


* 

*  * 


The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  these  concerts  by  William 
H.  Sherwood  (October  29,  1881),  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (December 
2,  1899),  Augusta  Cottlow  (March  29,  1902),  Cornelius  Rubner  (March 
25, 1905),  Olga  Samaroff  (April  21, 1906),  Katharine  Goodson  (January- 
19,  1907). 


*  * 


Ernest  Closson  stated  in  1892  that  Grieg  had  then  worked  for  a  long 
time  on  a  new  concerto,  "dedicated  to  his  friend  and  interpreter,  Mr. 
Arthur  de  Greef,*  the  excellent  pianist  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Brussels." 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841 ;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana."" 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguena  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

*  * 

*  De  Greef  was  born  October  10,  1862,  at  Lowen,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Brassin.    In  1888  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory.    He  is  esteemed  highly  throughout  Europe  as  a  virtuoso. 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

Mount  Vernon  Place  and  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Preparatory  Department.  May  Garrettson  Evans,  Superin- 
tendent, 23  and  25  East  Mount  Vernon  Place. 

The  Peabody  offers  advantages  which  make  it  a  Great  Music  Cen- 
tre, unsurpassed  by  any  other  Conservatory  in  the  Country. 

Faculty  of  sixty  European  and  American  Masters,  including  Pro- 
fessors   Boise,     Brockway,    Goodwin,  Heimendahl,   Hulsteyn, 

HUTCHESON,  MlNETTI,  PHILLIPS,  Wad,  WlRTZ,  etc. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  and  Teachers'  Certificates.  Circulars 
mailed  on  request. 
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YOU  HAVE  NEVER  ENJOYED 

as  Good  a  Glass  of  CHOCOLATE  SODA 

HOT  or  GOLD 

as  at  the  fountains  of  our 
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j  Where  you  have  seen  Bear  Signs 
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til:    I'jjl       llillll? 
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liciou: 


WHY  NOT  ENJOY  IT  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOH 

BY  ORDERING  A  CAN  OF 


BREAKFAST  COCOA 

Stores,Sales  Agents  or  from  your  Grocer: 


"Espafia"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
11 Gwendoline,' '  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi,  and  Engel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Op£ra, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi- parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at   the   Popular   Concerts,   Angers;    "Marche   Joyeuse"    (Lamoureux 
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The  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900 
The  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 


DE    PAGHMANN  "The  Baldwin  is  the  Stradiva- 

_ ■    „  ,  .  .  rius  of  the  best  Pianos  of  the 

The  World's  Greatest  Living  . ,  ,, 

„.      .  .  world. 

Pianist : 


GERMAINE    SGHNITZER  "The  Baldwin  is  a  marvel  of 

The    Brilliant  Young    French  marvels." 
Pianist : 

PUG  NO    The  Great  Master:  "  To  an  artist  the  Baldwin  is  a 

perfect  collaborator." 

SEMBRIGH     The  World's  "The   Piano    with    a    human 

Famous  Prima  Donna,  calls  the  voice. 
Baldwin  : 


BALDWIN  PIANOS  are  warranted  uncondition- 
ally, without  time  limit. 

BALDWIN  PIANOS    cost    more     than    others, 
They  are  worth  more. 


SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

MRS.  LUCY   H.  MILLER 

28  GEORGE  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France/'  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Claretie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Roman tiques." 

"Bris6is,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Ca tulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Gaining, 
Hoffmann,  and  Kniipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 
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Three  DARRACH  Recitals 


OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S 
COMEDIES 

WILL    BE    GIVEN    IN 

Churchill  House 

PROVIDENCE 

Monday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock 

APRIL  6 

"Merchant  of  Venice " 

APRIL  13 

"A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  * 

APRIL  20 

"The  Tempest" 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — $5  for  course  ticket,  admitting  patroness  and 
one  guest — should  be  sent  by  mail  to  "Darrach  Recitals/'  Room  3  J  6, 
Colonial  Theatre  Building,  Boston* 


•  The  Shakespearian  successes  of  Mr.  Marshall  Darrach  are  successes 
which  reflect  no  small  amount  of  credit  on  the  performer,  who  proves 
himself  a  truly  delightful  interpreter.  Mr.  Darrach,  without  recourse  to 
notes,  recites  his  well-arranged  selections,  which  are  so  chosen  as  to  embody" 
the  finest  portions  of  each  drama,  which  he  presents  in  what  seems  almost 
its  entirety.  His  recitation  is  spirited,  intelligent,  and  thoroughly  artistic, 
while  his  dramatic  impersonation  of  the  various  characters  is  admirably 
done,  without  being  overdone.  And  in  the  end  one  is  convinced  that  the 
especial  charm  of  the  performance  lies  in  the  realization  that  the  interpreter 
has  been  exploiting,  not  his  own  remarkable  power  of  memorization  or  his 
gifts  as  a  reader,  but  rather  the  genius  of  William  Shakespeare."  —  Boston 
Letter  of  Miss  Caroline  Ticknor  in  Provide?ice  Journal. 
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Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  bodv  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eves  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote: 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Opera.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work ;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COHEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  'Eh !  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile/  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Espana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
ished the  lyric  drama  ["Bris£is"]  which  would  have  led  to  him  glory 
and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Briseis.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns !  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time/ 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  "of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious.' ' 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
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tation  of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said:  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music." 

PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY. 


Mrs.  MARTHA  C.  TISDALE,     ' 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

Pupil  of  Sig.  V.  Vannini,  of   Florence,  Italy. 

BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE, 
THURSDAYS. 


VIOLIN. 

CHARLES  E.  6.  DICKERSON,   Studio:  4^ov,DENCEMiRj.Building' 

•  Telephone,  3462  R  Union. 

Residence,  62  Pearl  Street. 

LILLIAN  PECKHAM  BOYLE,      708  LEDERER  building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Miss  SCHMITT, 


PIA/MO  AND  HARMONY. 

711    LEDERER   BUILDING, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 


ARTHUR  de  GUSCHARD, 

(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti) 


SINGING, 

Old  Italian  Method. 

Special  course  for  teachers. 

Special  coaching  for  professionals. 

605,  606  Caesar  Misch  Building. 


Mr.  FRANK  E.  STREETER 


Teacher   of    Piano,    Organ,  and 
Musical  Theory* 

Organist  and  Choir  Director  of  the  Mathewson  Street 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Member  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

Studio,  51 7  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.L 
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CHARLES  F.  KELLEY, 


PHILIPPE  L.  BOTWAY, 


VOICE  and  PIANO. 

Caesar  Hisch  Building,  Rooms  518,  519 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


SOLO  TIOLINIST  and  INSTRUCTOR. 

Bedford  Mansion,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Butler  Exchange,  Room  605, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Endorsed  by  Cezare  Thomson,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Miss  KATHERINE  BUTLER, 


Teacher  of  Singing  and  Piano. 

Odd  Fellows  Building, 
321  Main  Street    .      PAWTUCKET,  R.I. 


GRETCHEN  SCHOFIELD, 
VOICE. 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston. 

41   CONRAD   BUIZDING,  Providence. 

EVANGELINE  LARRY, 

VIOLIN. 

41  Conrad  Building. 

Residence,  25  PITMAN  ST.                Telephone. 

MANDOLIN  LebTns 

GIUSEPPE  PETTINE, 

"Italy's"  Greatest  Mandoiinist. 

Lederer  Bldg.,    Providence,  R.I. 

FRANKLIN  WOOD, 

VOICE. 

MARIO/N  B.  WOOD, 

PIANO. 
165  Benefit  Street. 

Mrs.  EMMA  WINSLOW-CHILDS, 

PIANOFORTE. 
SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER. 

47  Maple  Street     .     .     Providence 

Telephone. 

JOSEPH  F.  LEWIS, 

TEACHER    OF  VIOLIN. 

Lederer  Building,    139  Mathewson  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Miss  Millicent  Chenery, 

Teacher  of  Piano. 

Residence,  oo  Anthony  Street,  East  Providence. 
Telephone  55-3. 
Butler  Exchange,  Room  511,  Monday  and 
Saturday  Afternoons. 

GEORGE  M.  POTTER. 

Instruction  in 

Piano  and  Musical  Theory. 

Studio,  621  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Mrs.  ERNST  FISCHER, 

Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

VOICE.               PIANO. 

Studio,  42  Conrad  Building, 
385  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 

ELIZABETH  TRIPP  NODTHUP, 

Contralto  Soloist. 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING. 

511  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 

Edith  Gertrude  Lawson, 

PIANOFORTE. 

Studio,  167  PROSPECT  STREET. 

Telephone. 

Harriet  E.  Williams, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte. 
99  BROWN  STREET, 
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IRVI/MG  RODMA/N, 

VOICE. 

Pupil  of  Bristol,  of  New  York. 

Room  605,  Butler  Exchange. 


Blanche  May  Atwood, 

PIANISTE. 

Recent  pupil  of  Theodor  Leschetizky. 

Wednesdays       ...     42  Conrad  Building 
Home  address        -       -       -  21  Broadway 


Miss  Margaret  Kent  Goodwin, 
PIANO. 

267  High  Street     .    Pawtucket,  R.I. 


Mrs.  JENNIE  M.  CASE, 

PIANO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER. 

(Pupil  of  Arthur  Foote,  of  Boston.) 

Studio,  25  Park  Place,  Pawtucket,    R.I. 


Mine.  Avis  Bliven  Charbonnel, 

PIANIST. 

En  tour  with  Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich, 
Fall  of  1907. 

165  Governor  Street. 

Telephone,  1406  Angell. 


Claude  Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1 . 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS. 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGUANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence^  R.I., 

Wednesdays . 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS." 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupil  of   Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  K.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Hrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method:  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Wateehouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  2s. Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Wateehouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Churchy 
Pawtucket,  R.I.;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square     -     -     Boston 

CLARA   TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAriE  riARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,. 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
T 


HOTZ 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelpnia 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Pragrmmtt*  nf  % 
FOURTH  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A,     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Pl&NOt. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  SafonofT 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr    KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


• 

First  .Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl.            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

< 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B.               t 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger.  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz.  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hover,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.              Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 

Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.                Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                  Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Sm alley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Ix>renz.  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  If. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Xandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkbardt,  H. 
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Ptatto 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


E^aaWsttaSgBBs 
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Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  City  Hall  Square 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

s?  ,  t  PHILADELPHIA. 

Symphony  s 

A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-J908. 

OfCnCSt-FS  Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Reger         .        Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hiller,  Op.  ioo 

First  time  at  these  concerts 


Mozart       .         .  Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 


Wagner      .....     Elisabeth's  Prayer,  from  "  Tannhauser  " 
Richard  Strauss  .  "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 


SOLOIST, 
Miss  GERALDINE    FARRAR. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Mozart  selection. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  an  if  one 


by  ineans  of  per/o- 
rated rolls 


MUSICAL   EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically.  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic. 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On    the    other    hand,   it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either   by   hand  or   by 
perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  tnechanical,  as  when  cut  in  the 
■music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAtt  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAIN,  PECK  &  CO.,  %& 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn 


Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS,  1129  Chestnut  Street 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  hand 


A  utotone  parts  are 
invisible 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hileer  (1770) 
for  Fuee  Orchestra,  Op.  100 Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  on  March  19,  1873 ;    now  living  in  Eeipsic.) 

This  composition  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Gurzenich 
concert,  Cologne,  October  15,  1907.  The  concert  was  conducted  by 
Fritz  Steinbach,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1907. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

Reger  tells  us  on  the  title-page  that  the  melody  of  Johann  Adam 
Hiller  is  dated  1770;  he  gives  no  further  clue  to  identification  of 
it,  nor  has  any  commentator,  to  my  knowledge,  identified  it.  Mr. 
Johannes  Reichert,  the  editor  of  the  programme  books  of  the  symphony 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Orctiestra,  Dresden,  says  it  is  from  a  Singspiel 
of  Hiller.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  set  of  Hiller's  operettas  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  musical  works  and 
books  on  music  given  with  princely  generosity  to  the  citv  bv  Mr.  Allen 
A.  Brown. 

The  theme  is  from  Hiller's  operetta,  "Der  Aerndtekranz "  ("The 
Harvest  Wreath"),  in  three  acts.  The  operetta  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1772.  Gerber,  in  his  " Historisch-Biographisches  Lexicon 
der  Tonkiinstler ' '  (first  edition,  1790),  gives  this  date  of  publication, 
but  says  nothing  about  the  year  of  the  performance;  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
mann  gives  the  date  of  performance  "Leipsic,  about  1770"  ("Opern 
Handbuch,"  Leipsic,  1887);  Carl  Peiser,  in  his  study  of  J.  A,  Hiller 
(Leipsic,  1894),  merely  mentions  the  title  and  the  date  of  publication. 

The  melody  chosen  by  Reger  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  operetta 
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to-day. 
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(page  51),  and  it  is  sung  by  Lieschen.  The  melody,  with  the  little 
instrumental  interludes  and  finale,  is  followed  closely  by  Reger.  The 
key  is  the  same,  B  major,  and  the  time  is  the  same,  2-2 ;  but  the  term 
Andante  is  unqualified  in  the  original.  The  words  sung  by  Lieschen 
are  as  follows : — 

Gehe,  guter  Peter,  gehe ! 

Ich  verstehe 

Wie  man  dich  zuriicke  kriegt. 

Nur  ein  Wortchen,  mix  ein  Blick, 
Und  er  ist  vergnugt, 
Und  er  kommt  zuriick. 

Will  er  ja  die  Stirn  in  Falten 

Noch  erhalten; 
Einen  Kuss  versprech  ich  dann. 
Freundlich  spitzt  er  Mund  und  Ohr, 
Und  er  lacht  mich  an 
Und  er  liebt  wie  vor. 

This  may  be  freely  Englished : — 

Go,  good  Peter!  I  know  how  you  are  to  be  won  back.  Just  a  word,  just  a 
look;  he  is  happy,  he  returns. 

If  he  persists  in  scowling,  I  promise  him  a  kiss.  Then  he  puckers  his  lips 
and  pricks  up  his  ear,  and  he  smiles  on  me  and  he  loves  me  as  before. 

Theme.  Andante  grazioso,  E  major,  2-2.  This  theme  of  eighteen 
measures  has  a  simple  character,  yet  there  is  variety  in  the  sections, 
and  there  is  a  certain  rhythmic  charm.  It  is  sung  chiefly  by  wood- wind 
instruments.     The  strings  have  two  sections  and  the  conclusion. 

Variation  I.  Piu  andante,  E  major,  2-2.  The  variation  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  a  figure  in  eighth  notes.  The  various  sections  of 
the  theme  appear  in  divers  colors. 

Variation  II.     Allegretto  con  grazia  (non  troppo  allegro),  A  major, 
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3 -4-  A  new  motive  (espressivo,  oboes  and  clarinets)  appears  over 
an  accompanying  figure  for  'cellos,  supported  softly  by  bassoons  and 
horn.  Hiller's  theme  is  soon  heard  over  the  same  accompanying  figure. 
This  is  developed  freely  in  A  major,  then  C-sharp  major,  and  at  last 
in  G  major  (oboe).  The  new  theme  is  reintroduced.  The  ending, 
after  two  changes  of  tempo,  is  Largo. 

Variation  III.  Vivace,  F-sharp  minor,  2-4.  This  is  a  free  variation 
with  a  running  figure,  first  given  to  strings,  derived  from  the  first 
section  of  the  theme.     The  close  is  again  a  Largo. 

Variation  IV.  Poco  vivace  (non  troppo  allegro),  F  major,  2-4. 
The  theme  is  proclaimed  in  a  decided  manner  by  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  Other  instruments,  at  first  the 
horns,  give  a  joyous  cry.  There  are  modulations  above  the  theme  that 
continues  undisturbed  in  the  basses.  Canons  are  developed  out  of 
a  section  of  the  theme.  After  a  mighty  stroke,  wood-wind  instruments 
take  up  the  theme.  There  is  more  contrapuntal  work,  chiefly  in 
canonic  form. 

Variation  V.  Andante  sostenuto,  A  major,  3-4,  alternating  with  2-4, 
later  6-8,  and  then  3-4  and  2-4.  This  variation  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  that  precede  it.  There  is  the  mood  of  Reger's  Serenade, 
Op.  95.  The  orchestra  is  divided  into  three  groups,  two  groups  of 
strings,  with  one  group  playing  with  mutes,  and  one  group  of  wind 
instruments.  The  introductory  motive  (strings)  is  not  derived  from 
Hiller's  theme,  but  the  first  section  of  this  theme  appears  in  the  alter- 
nation of  3-4  and  2-4.  The  chief  section,  Quasi  piu  andante,  is  in  6-8, 
and  Hiller's  theme  is  first  developed  by  the  basses,  while  various  expres- 
sive melodies  are  added.  A  postlude  makes  use  of  the  introductory 
motive  and  a  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  and  ends  piu  lento  and  pianis- 
simo. 


Just  published  by 

C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
Arrangements  for  Piano  Four  Hands 

CH.  M.  LOEFFLER 

LA  MORT  DE  TINTAGILES        ....       Net  $2.00 
LA  VILLANELLE  DU  DIABLE  .         .  Net  $2.00 


. 


Also  by  the  same  composer : 

137th  Psalm  (By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon) 

For  four-part  chorus  of  Women's  Voices,  with  accompaniment  of  Organ,  Harp, 
two  Flutes,  and  Violoncello  obligato. 

Vocal  score,  net  50c;  Orchestral  score,  net  $3.00;  Orchestral  parts,  net  $3.00. 
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Variation  VI.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  G  major,  3-4.  A  minuet  is 
made  by  a  change  in  the  bars.  After  a  fermata  there  is  a  trio,  meno 
mosso,  in  E  minor. 

Variation  VII.  Presto  (ma  non  troppo  presto),  F-sharp  minor,  6-8. 
A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the  start.  The  movement  has  the 
rhythm  of  a  tarantella.  The  Hiller  theme  enters,  at  first  for  flutes  and 
clarinets.     The  movement  ends  gently  in  A  major. 

Variation  VIII.  Andante  con  mo  to,  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
variation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intermezzo.  It  is  comparatively  short, 
and  it  has  a  theme  of  its  own,  which  was  hinted  at  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  variation.     The  strings  are  used  with  and  without  mutes. 

Variation  IX.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  various  tonalities.  A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle  section,  poco  meno  mosso,  6-4,  has  a  new, 
expressive  theme  (clarinet  and  horn) . 

Variation  X.  Allegro  appassionato,  B  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an 
energetic  motive  at  the  beginning  (violins).  The  first  section  of 
Hiller's  theme  soon  appears  in  the  basses,  afterward  in  horn  with  triplets 
playing  about  it.  The  energetic  theme  enters  again  in  conjunction 
with  sections  of  the  Hiller  melody.  At  the  climax  the  first  section  of 
the  latter  motive  is  thundered  out  by  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
the  energetic  theme  rushes  to  a  tumultuous  ending. 

EDWARD  A.  WALZ  GEORGE  C.  NEWMAN 

EDWARD  A.  WALZ  &  CO. 
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Variation  XI.  Andante  con  mo  to,  E  major,  4-4.  The  variation 
begins  with  a  peaceful  descending  chromatic  melody  (flute  and  clarinet) , 
of  kin  to  the  first  section  of  Hiller's  theme  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
second  theme  in  the  fugue  that  follows  this  variation.  The  Hiller 
theme  first  appears  in  the  basses,  the  chromatic  theme  is  used  in  a 
crescendo,  but  the  Hiller  melody  returns  softly.  The  variation  has  a 
more  and  more  peaceful  mood  to  the  end. 

Fugue.  Allegro  moderato  (ma  con  spirito),  B  major,  4-4.  The 
first  theme,  given  immediately  to  the  first  violins,  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  theme  of  Hiller.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  first 
fugue  theme;  violas  and  'cellos  follow;  but,  before  the  'cellos  and  double- 
basses  have  it  together,  a  voice  part  is  heard  (second  violins  and  flute) 
which  hints  at  the  second  fugue  theme,  as  did  the  chromatic  melody 
in  the  eleventh  variation.  The  first  fugue  theme  next  appears  in  the 
oboes.  A  new  figure  assumes  importance,  and  fragments  of  the  Hiller 
air  are  heard.  Second  violins  and  violas  give  out  energetically  the 
first  fugue  theme,  which  is  taken  up  by  flutes  and  oboes  in  imitation, 
but  inverted.  The  joyful  horn  motive  of  the  fourth  variation  is  heard, 
and  this  assumes  greater  significance  later.  At  the  second  leading  of 
the  fugue  theme,  the  hint  at  the  second  is  again  heard.  The  third 
leading  is  by  the  second  violins,  the  fourth  by  the  'cellos.  The  fugue 
theme  is  now  worked  in  freer  form.  The  expressive  theme  in  the  ninth 
variation  appears.  There  is  a  passionate  crescendo,  after  which  the 
oboes  take  the  fugue  theme,  "molto  grazioso."  The  horn  motive 
from  the  fourth  variation  is  freely  used. 

Another  crescendo  leads  to  a  new  section,  meno  mosso.  The  oboes 
give  out  the  second  theme  of  the  fugue,  which  is  taken  up  by  second 
violins,  then  'cellos  and  basses.  Other  preceding  motives  enter  into 
the  crescendo.     The  horn  theme,  now  for  the  trumpet,  unites  with  the 

THIRTY-NINTH    SEASON 

PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

The  oldest  successful  School  of  Music 
1617  Spruce  Street  and  6029  Main  Street,  Germantown 
RICHARD   ZECKWER,    Director 

TEACHERS:  Rich.  Zeckwer,  Wassili  Leps,  Camille  Zeckwer,  H.  Ezerman, 
H.  Immermann,  Clarence  Bawden,  Paul  Meyer,  H.  S.  Kirkland,  Misses  M.  Buedinger, 
S.  Sower,  B.  Davis,  V.  Henderson,  M.  Walker,  Elsa  Mohr,  J.  Calhoun,  F.  Urban. 
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first  fugue  theme  (bassoons  and  lower  strings)  in  a  great  stringendo. 
The  horns  take  up  the  first  fugue  theme,  and  there  is  a  ritardando 
which  prepares  the  climax.  Trombones  proclaim  in  half  notes,  quasi 
largo,  the  first  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  while  the  strings  have  the 
first  theme  of  the  fugue,  and  the  horns  and  trumpets  have  both  the 
second  theme  of  the  fugue  and  the  old  horn-call.  All  this  is  over  a 
pedal-point  on  B.     A  great  ritardando  brings  the  ending,  piu  largo. 


* 


Reger  is  a  much  discussed  man.  Some  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
living  composer,  for  there  are  passionate  Regerites;  others  admit 
his  facility  and  find  no  other  quality  in  his  voluminous  works.  His 
Sinfonietta  has  been  both  fiercely  hissed  and  wildly  applauded. 

His  Serenade  in  D  major,  Op.  77A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  was 
played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1906,  by  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir.  His  Serenade 
for  orchestra,  Op.  95,  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907.  His  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor, 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  was  played  in  Boston  April  10,  1906, 
by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner.  Songs  by  him  have  been  sung  in 
Boston;  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  recital,  November  15,  1905. 

Reger  began  to  learn  pianoforte  playing  when  he  was  about  five 
years  old  from  his  mother.     His  father,  Joseph  Reger,  was  a  school- 
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teacher,  and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max 
was  born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner 
and  harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he 
visited  Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in 
performances  of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
He  then  began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes  and  fugues 
for  the  pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an 
overture,  "Heroide  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been 
published.  He  had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden, 
and  in  August,  1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training 
College  for  Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96) 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger 
entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied 
theory,  the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in 
1890  or  in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there. 
In  1 89 1  some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach 
theory,  but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence 
(1898)  he  went  back  to  Weiden  and  composed  industriously.  In 
1901  he  moved  to  Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902) 
and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  is  now 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  conductor  of  the  University 
Singers'  Society  (Pauliner). 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  the  pieces  already  mentioned;  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3, 
41,  72;  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  41;  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with  viola, 
Op.  2;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  54;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  Violon- 
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cello  Sonatas,  Op.  5  and  28;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43, 
48,  51,  55,  66,  68,  70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four-voiced  Songs  with 
pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19; 
Hymn,  "An  den  Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra; 
"Gesang  der  Verklarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and 
orchestra;  Folk-songs  for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus; 
' '  Palmsonntagmorgen "  (five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata, 
"Meinen  Jesum  lass'  ich  nicht";  "Suite  im  alten  Stil,"  for  violin  and 
piano,  Op.  93;  many  organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30, 
33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60,  63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the 
organ  preludes  and  fugues  written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  and 
with  Richard  Strauss  he  has  arranged  Bach's  two-voiced  Inventions 
as  trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96.  He  has  transcribed 
for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
The  report  was  spread  some  time  ago  that  he  purposed  to  rewrite 
the  more  important  of  Bach's  pieces  for  the  organ.  Dr.  Riemann 
said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his  own  individu- 
ality in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms. 
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There  is  a  biographic  sketch  of  Reger's  life  with  a  review  of  his 
works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

*  * 

Mr.  William  Foster  Ap thorp,  in  his  excellent  historical  sketch, 
"The  Opera,  Past  and  Present"  (New  York,  1901),  says  of  the  Ger- 
man comic  opera,  or  Singspiel:  "Although  filling  quite  an  enormous 
place  in  the  national  artistic  life,  it  has  been  absolutely  without  in- 
fluence upon  anything  outside  of  Germany,  or  upon  the  higher  forms  of 
classic  and  romantic  opera  in  Germany  itself."  He  mentions  Mozart's 
"Entfuhrung,"  Nicolai's  "Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,"  and 
BruH's  "Das  goldene  Kreuz,"  as  known  outside  Germany:  "Most 
of  the  older  ones  of  the  school  have  passed  into  the  antique-curiosity 
stage,  and  are  more  than  dead  now." 

The  Singspiel  was  a  light  dramatic  piece  in  which  the  spoken  dia- 
logue was  Interspersed  with  songs.  The  plots  and  characters  were 
usually  of  a  humble  character,  though  sometimes  fairy-tales  and 
legends  were  used.  There  was  farce,  there  was  burlesque.  At  first 
the  songs  were  very  simple,  folk-songs  or  of  a  folk-song  character, 
sometimes  without  much  relation  to  the  plot..  The  Italian  opera 
buffa  in  Paris  aroused  the  French  to  emulation,  and  they  in  turn  influ- 
enced Christian  F.  Weisse  and  J.  A.  Hiller  in  Leipsic.  The  Leipsie 
theatre  manager  Koch  was,  however,  the  instigator  in  Leipsic,  for 
he  persuaded  Weisse  to  arrange  the  English  ballad  opera,  "The  Devil 
to  pay,"*  with  new  music  by  Standfuss,  a  member  of  Koch's  company, 
and  this  operetta,  "Der  Teufel  ist  los"  or  "Die  verwandel ten  Weiber," 
with  the  second  part,  "Der  lustige  Schuster,"  met  with  great  success 
when  it  was  produced,  October  8,   1752.     In  1765  Hiller  added  new 

♦"The  Devil  to  pay,"  produced  in  London  in  1 728,  was  performed  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  certainly  as 
early  as  1736.  (See  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "  Pre -Revolutionary  Opera  in  America  "  in  the  New  Music  Review 
(New  York)  for  June,  1007,  page  442. 
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music  to  the  piece,  and  after  that  wrote  the  series  of  operettas  begin- 
ning with  "Lisuart  und  Dariolette."  Other  masters  of  the  Singspiel 
were  von  Dittersdorf  (1739-99),  Johann  Schenck  (1755-1836),  Wenzel 
Miiller  (1 767-1 835),  Joseph  Weigel  (1 765-1 846). 

Hiller  and  his  contemporaries  thus  made  a  practical  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italian  aria.  Hiller  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  theories  in  his  Autobiography:  "Truly,  a  peasant  maiden  should 
not  sing  the  arte  di  bravura  of  an  Italian  operatic  heroine;  but  an 
Astolph  in  'Lottchen  am  Hofe,'  a  King  in  'Der  Jagd,'  cannot  enter 
with  the  song  of  a  peasant  maiden.  I  have  had  this  difference  in 
characterization  before  my  eyes  in  all  the  country  scenes  which  our 
Weisse  arranged  so  happily ;  but  I  have  also  seen  to  it  that  the  forms 
of  the  songs  were  not  too  widely  apart." 

Dr.  Burney  attended  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Hiller's  comic  operas  at 
the  Leipsic  playhouse,  September  25,  1772.  "I  found  this  music  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  deserving  of  much  better  performers  than 
the  present  Leipsic  company  can  boast;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sing- 
ing here  is  as  vulgar  and  ordinary  as  our  common  singing  in  England, 
among  those  who  have  neither  had  the  advantage  of  being  taught, 
nor  of  hearing  good  singing.  There  is  just  the  same  pert  snap  in  tak- 
ing the  high  notes,  which  they  do  with  a  kind  of  beat,  and  very  loud, 
instead  of  a  messa  di  voce,  or  swell.  The  instrumental  parts  went  ill; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  rehearsal,  they  might  have  been  disciplined 
into  good  order,  if  M.  Hiller  had  chosen  to  bounce  and  play  the  tyrant 
a  little;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  make,  that  few  composers 
are  well  treated  by  an  orchestra,  till  they  have  first  used  the  performers 
roughly,  and  made  themselves  formidable"  (Burney's  "Present  State 
of  Music  in  Germany,"  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75,  76.     London,  1773). 
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Hiller  (Hiiller)  was  born  December  25,  1728,  at  Wendisch-Ossig, 
near  Gorlitz.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  June  16,  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  Gorlitz  and  later  at  Dresden,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
thorough-bass  with  Homilius.  In  1751  he  entered  the  University  at 
Leipsic,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  music  lesssons  and  as  flutist 
and  singer.  In  1754  he  was  a  tutor  in  Count  Briihl's  house  at  Dresden, 
and  in  1758  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic,  which  was  afterward 
his  dwelling-place.  He  revived  the  subscription  concerts,  and  con- 
ducted them  until  1781,  when  K.  W.  Miiller  founded  the  Konzert- 
gesellschaft.  Hiller  was  appointed  conductor  of  these  concerts,  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  series.  (His  successors  were 
Schicht,  Schulz,  Pohlenz,  Mendelssohn,  F.  Hiller,  Gade,  Rietz,  Reinecke, 
and  Nikisch,  who  is  the  present  conductor.)  He  founded  a  singing- 
school,  resigned,  and  went  to  Berlin  for  four  years,  but  returned  to 
Leipsic  in  1789  to  be  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule.  In  1801  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Among  his  compositions  are  twelve  Singspiele, 
cantatas,  much  church  music,  orchestral  music  (symphonies,  etc.,  in 
manuscript),  many  songs.  He  established  the  first  music  journal, 
Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und  Anmerkungen,  die  Musik  betreffend 
(Leipsic,  1766-70).  His  " Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhmter  Musik- 
gelehrten  und  Tonkunstler"  (1784)  contains  sketches  of  Bach,  Graun, 
Handel,  Hass,  Jomelli,  Tartini,  and  others.  He  wrote  treatises,  among 
them  his  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  richtigen  Gesang"  (1774) 
and  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesang,"  which  may  be 
studied  to-day  with  profit  by  singers  and  singing- teachers.  Nor  was 
he  a  mere  theorist  about  singing,  for  he  had  brilliant  pupils,  as  Corona 
Schroter.  All  in  all,  an  incredibly  industrious  man,  a  versatile  one 
and  gifted. 
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Canzona,  "Say,  ye  who  borrow  Love's  Witching  Speu,." 

wolfgang  amadeus  mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Manage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  Okelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Sings piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 

♦Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria  ;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England  ;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1808). 
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The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sigri.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 

1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 
Quello  ch'  io  provo  viridir6 
E  per  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir, 
Gelo,  e  poi  sento  1'  alma  awampar, 
K  in  un  momento  torno  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pace  notte  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi ! 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor. 

This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — 
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Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah!  'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel  ? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  describecl 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.     W.  T.  Parke 
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wrote  of  her  in  1809, -mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6:  "The  manager  ...  .  engaged  several  new  performers;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 


Elisabeth's  Prayer,  "O  Blessed  Virgin, 


from   '  'tannhauser.  " 
Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek ;  Wolfram,  Mi tterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolf  ram,  Lehmann ;  Walther,  Lotti ;  Biterolf, 
Urchs ;  Heinrich,  Bolten ;  Reimar,  Brandt ;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg ; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
.opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

Elisabeth's  prayer  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act. 
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Elisabeth,  "with  great  solemnity,"  falls  on  her  knees  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna,  after  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Rome  pass 
by  and  she  sees  that  Tannhauser  is  not  one  of  them. 

Lento,  G-flat  major,  4-4. 

Allmacht'ge  Jungfrau,  nor'  mein  Flehen! 
Zu  dir,  Gepries'ne,  rufe  ich! 
Lass  mich  im  Staub  vor  dir  vergehen, 
O  nimm  von  dieser  Erde  mich ! 

Mach'  dass  ich  rein  und  Engelgleich 
Kingehe  in  dein  selig  Reich ! 

Wenn  je,  in  thor'gem  Wahn  befangen, 
Mein  Herz  sich  abgewandt  von  dir, 
Wenn  je  ein  siindiges  Verlangen, 
Ein  weltlich  Sehnen  keimt'  in  mir; 
So  rang'  ich  unter  tausend  Schmerzen, 
Dass  ich  es  tod'  in  meinem  Herzen. 

Doch,  konnt'  ich  jeden  Fehl  nicht  biissen, 
So  nimm  dich  gnadig  meiner  an ! 
Dass  ich  mit  demuthvollem  Griissen, 
Als  wiird'ge  Magd  dir  nahen  kann, 
Um  deine  Gnaden  reichste  Huld, 
Nur  anzuflehn  f  iir  seine  Schuld ! 
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This  has  been  Englished  as  follows  by  Natalia  Macf arren : — 

0  blessed  Virgin,  hear  my  prayer! 
Thou  star  of  glory,  look  on  me  I 
Here  in  the  dust  I  bend  before  thee, 
Now  from  this  earth,  oh,  set  me  free! 

Let  me,  a  maiden,  pure  and  white, 
Enter  into  thy  kingdom  bright ! 

If  vain  desires  and  earthly  longing 
Have  turn'd  my  heart  from  thee  away, 
The  sinful  hopes  within  me  thronging 
Before  thy  blessed  feet  I  lay; 
I'll  wrestle  with  the  love  I  cherish' d, 
Until  in  death  its  flame  hath  perish'd. 

If  of  my  sin  thou  wilt  not  shrive  me, 
Yet  in  this  hour,  oh,  grant  thy  aid ! 
Till  thy  eternal  peace  thou  give  me, 

1  vow  to  live  and  die  thy  maid. 
And  on  thy  bounty  I  will  call, 

That  heav'nly  grace  on  him  may  fall! 

The  accompaniment  to  the  prayer  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
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Will  present  the  following  Special  Program: 


PART   I.      OLD  AIRS   AND   SONGS 


No. 

(a)  Le  Florindo  e  fedele    . 

(b)  Lusinghe  piu  care 

(c)  C'est  mon  ami  (Marie  Antoinette) 

(d)  My  lovely  Celia  (Old  English)    . 

(e)  The  Mermaid's  Song    . 

2. 

Ballade 

Etude 


No. 
(a) 

0 


V.  Scarlatti 

Handel 

Wekerlin 

G.  Monro 

J.  Haydn 

Chopin 
Liszt 


Mr.   de  Zadora. 


PART  II.     CLASSICAL   GERMAN  LIEDER 

No.  3 

(a)  Gretchen  am  Spinnrad 

(b)  Wohin  . 

(c)  Roselein,  Roselein 

(d)  Widmung 

(e)  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es 
(/)  Botschaft       . 


Schubert 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Schumann 
J.  Brahms 
J.  Brahms 


PART   III. 
MISCELLANEOUS   MODERN   SONGS 
No.  4. 

(a)   Si  mes  vers R.  Hahn 

{b)   Standchen R.  Strauss 

(c)  But  lately  in  dance  I  embraced  her     A.  Arensky 

(Ln  Russian) 

(d)  Marzenia  driewczyny  (Polish  Mazurka) 

W.  Zelenski 

(e)  Love  has  wings     .        .        .      James  H.  Rogers 
(/)  Friihlingslied        ....     Mendelssohn 

Baldwin  Piano  Used. 


At  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  5 

Advance  mail  orders  will  be  received  by  Miss  Harris,  1115  Chestnut  Street. 

Tour  under  the  direction  of  Loudon  Charlton. 
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one  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones. 
A  third  flute  is  added  in  the  postlude. 

The  part  of  Elisabeth  was  created  by  Johanna  Wagner,  the  niece 
of  the  composer,  the  daughter  of  Albert  Wagner  (i  799-1 874).  She 
was  born  October  13,  1828,  in  a  village  near  Hannover;  she  died  at 
Wiirzburg,  October  16,  1894.  As  a  five-year-old-child  she  appeared  in 
Iffland's  "Spieler"  at  Wiirzburg.  She  was  first  engaged  in  a  theatri- 
cal company  at  Bernburg  when  she  was  thirteen,  but  she  soon  began 
to  devote  herself  to  opera.  Her  uncle,  conductor  at  Dresden,  invited 
her  to  appear  there  as  guest  in  1844,  and  she  was  engaged  for  three 
years.  She  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  with  Pauline  Viardot.  In 
1849  she  sang  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1851  she  was  engaged  at  Berlin, 
where  she  was  long  a  favorite.  In  1859  she  married  the  Landrat  Jach- 
mann,  and,  as  she  lost  her  voice  suddenly  in  1861,  she  turned  play- 
actress  until  1872,  when  she  left  the  stage;  but  she  sang  in  1872,  and 
in  1876  she  created  the  parts  of  Schwertleite  and  the  first  Norn  at 
Bayreuth.  From  1882  to  1884  she  taught  dramatic  singing  at  the 
Munich  Royal  Music  School.  The  last  ten  years  of  her  life  were  spent 
at  Berlin.  She  was  first  famous  in  England  by  the  breaking  of  her 
contract  with  the  manager  Lumley  and  the  consequent  litigation.* 
Her  father's  remark  in  a  letter,  "One  only  could  go  to  England  to  get 
money,"  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation;  but  all  was  forgiven  when 
she  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  in  1856  as  Romeo  in  Bellini's  opera, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Orpheus,  and  Tancred. 

Chorley  described  Johanna  Wagner  as  follows:  "She  was  one  of 
the  many  who  sing  without  having  learned  to  sing.  Her  voice — an 
originally  limited  one,  robust  rather  than  rich  in  tone — was  already" — 
Chorley  heard  her  in  Berlin  in  1853 — "strained  and  uncertain;   deliv- 

*  See  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,"  by  Benjamin  Lumley  (London,  1864);  chapters  xxi.  and  xxiii. 
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ered  after  a  bad  method,  and  incapable  of  moderate  flexibility — as 
was  to  be  felt  when  she  toiled  through  Mozart's  air,  'Parto,'  from  'La 
Clemenza,'  with  its  clarinet  obbligato.  She  wore  man's  attire  well 
and  decorously,  but  she  had  too  much  of  the  elaborate  and  attitudi- 
nizing style  of  her  country  to  be  acceptable  as  an  actress,  especially  in 
the  Italian  drama,  where  the  passion,  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  seem 
spontaneous,  becomes  intolerable.  .  .  .  She  was  most  striking  to  see, 
but  the  mechanical  vehemence  of  second-hand  German  acting  proves 
less  attractive  in  London  than  at  Berlin.  There,  as  a  part  of  a  picture 
(got  up  by  machinery)  and  as  addressing  a  public  to  whom  the  style 
of  elaborate  violence  is  congenial,  it  can  be  submitted  to.  Here — it 
seems  extravagant,  pedantic,  and  distasteful,  in  no  common  degree. 
The  German  actor's  alphabet  (I  do  not  here  speak  of  such  admirable 
artists  as  Seydelmann  or  Emil  Devrient,  who  make  a  law  for  them- 
selves out  of  a  pedantic  formula)  has  always  struck  me  as  singular 
and  limited.  I  have  a  book  in  which  dancing  is  taught  by  diagrams, — 
'Here  bend — there  twirl — when  you  offer  hands  across,  smile,' — and 
so  forth;  and  I  think  that  this  book  must  be  the  text-book  for  many 
actors  whom  I  have  seen  on  the  German  operatic  stage.  One  can  count 
their  steps  whether  in  advance  or  retreat.  They  kiss  in  time — they 
go  mad  telegraphically.  This  may  be  very  meritorious;  it  is  clearly 
most  popular  in  Prussia;  but  here  it  is  not  found  welcome,  after  the 
first  impression  of  strenuousness  has  passed  over. 

"Considered  as  a  singer,  the  claims  of  Mademoiselle*  Wagner  were 
very  meagre.  She  must  have  had  originally  a  fine  mezzo-soprano 
voice.  She  can  never  have  learned  how  to  produce  or  how  to  use  it. 
Whether  as  Romeo,  or  Tancred,  or  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  insubordinate 
toughness  of  the  organ  could  not  be  concealed.     Though  she  dashed 

*Why  "Mademoiselle"?     But  the  English  programmes   of  to-day  announce  a  Bohemian  or  a  Hun- 
garian or  even  a  German  as  "M.,"  and  I  have  seen  the  prefix  "Signor"  thus  misapplied. — P.  H. 
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The  Grand  Prix,  Paris,  1900 
The  Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis,  1904 
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at  every  difficulty,  with  an  intrepidity  only  to  be  found  in  German 
singers,  none  was,  in  very  deed,  mastered." 

Lumley  thus  described  her  entrance  as  Romeo :  ' '  She  appeared ;  tall, 
stately,  self-possessed,  clothed  in  glittering  gilded  mail,  with  her  fine 
fair  hair  flung  in  masses  upon  her  neck;  a  superb  air  that  seemed  to 
give  full  earnest  of  victory,  and  a  step  revealing  innate  majesty  and 
grandeur  in  every  movement." 

On  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  young  Johanna  when  she  cre- 
ated the  part,  Wagner  was  compelled  to  omit  a  portion  of  Elisabeth's 
prayer. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
THE   NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AND   OPERA. 

Aristocratic  Russia  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  importing  its 
amusements.  Catherine  I.,  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing,  borrowed 
from  Paris  Mile.  Juliette,  a  ballet  dancer,  just  as  Catherine  II.  borrowed 
the  philosopher  Diderot.  There  was  a  Russian  ballet,  "Baba  Yaga," 
a  comedy  with  songs  and  dances,  before  there  was  a  Russian  opera. 
The  first  theatre  opened  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  first  singers  and  orchestra  imported  were  under  the  manager 
Locatelli,  not  the  violinist  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ballet 
is  associated  closely  with  that  of  the  opera  in  all  countries,  and  the 
story  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  is  one  of  incredible  extravagance,  scandal, 
and  crime,  therefore  of  genuine  interest. 

The  first  opera  in  Russia  was  in  1735,  and  the  company  was  Italian. 
The  first  opera  with  Russian  libretto  and  sung  by  Russian  singers  dealt 
with  a  Grecian  mythological  subject,  and  the  music  was  by  an  Italian. 
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Catherine  II.  longed  for  national  opera.  She  wrote  the  librettos  of  five, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russians  did  write  operas. 
They  were  without  flavor  or  beauty.  They  were  in  weak  Italian  style, 
and  not  one  remained  long  in  the  repertory. 

When  Dargomyzski,  Mily  Balakireff,  and  Cesar  Cui  met  with  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Borodin,  and  Moussorgsky  to  discuss  the  future  of  Russian 
music,  the  following  theories  concerning  opera  were  adopted  by  all 
except  Borodin.  (I  give  them  as  declared  by  Cesar  Cui  in  his  "La 
Musique  en  Russie,"  Paris,  1880.) 

(1)  Dramatic  music  should  always  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  absolute 
music  without  regard  to  the  libretto.  Composers  thus  had  for  their 
chief  thought  only  pure  melody  and  vocal  virtuosity, — easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  success.  The  most  common  and  naive  trivialities 
had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  that  which  would  have  been  hooted  in 
an  orchestral  work  found  its  way  naturally  into  opera.  The  Italians, 
with  a  wondrous  gift  of  melody,  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  nude  melody 
by  any  harmonic  dress.  By  the  Italians,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
Italians  before  the  Verdi  of  "Aida,"  "Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  They  looked  at  the  thirty-odd 
operas  of  Rossini  and  the  sixty-odd  operas  of  Donizetti,  and  found 
only  one  or  two  types :  the  rest  was  merelv  repetition.  The  composers 
wrote  too  much;  they  speculated  on  the  success  of  singers,  scene 
painters,  and  ballets.  But  these  Russians  thought  that  opera  music, 
apart  from  accessories,  should  always  be  genuine  and  beautiful,  rich 
and  striking  in  harmonic  progressions  and  instrumental  dress  This 
theory  might  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  Should  there  be  no 
episode  of  commonplace  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  hearer?  No. 
These  men  did  not  care  whether  the  audience  were  pleased  or  displeased. 
They  worked  for  an  ideal. 
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(2)  Vocal  music  must  be  always  in  perfect  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  Each  sentence  should  have  the  one  fitting  and  correct 
musical  declamation.  The  meaning  of  the  text  should  come  out  clearly 
in  the  musical  phrase.  A  psychical  sentiment  can  often  be  expressed 
with  more  depth  and  power  in  music  than  in  words.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  music  is  to  paint  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  passions : 
speech  defines  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  libretto 
should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
movement  of  the  plot.  There  are  operas  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
ensemble  wastes  time  without  consideration  of  words  or  action.  A 
catastrophe  is  ready:  immediately  the  characters  stand  in  line  along 
the  footlights,  with  the  chorus  arranged  orderly  at  their  heels,  and  sing 
a  long  set  piece;  after  it  is  finished,  after  the  applause  is  all  over,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place.  If  the  hero  of  a  lyric  scene  is  the  tenor  or 
baritone,  he  must  first  show  his  talent  in  declamation:  he  therefore 
advances  to  the  prompter's  box,  and  goes  through  the  recitative; 
then,  to  display  his  breadth  of  style,  he  sings  an  andante  cantabile; 
but  he  is  also  a  master  of  rapid  and  florid  passages:  and  there  is  nec- 
essarily a  fast  movement,  and  at  the  end  an  impossible  note,  high  or 
low,  which  is  held  endlessly. 

This  coterie  waged  war  on  all  such  conventionalities :  it  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  independence  of  form,  and  that  the  musical 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  text  or  the  scenic  situation. 
Marches,  characteristic  dances,  an  overture,  entr'actes, — these  pieces, 
essentially  orchestral,  may  well  be  in  place.  Melody  should  be  used  to 
express  lyrical  emotion;  but  one  model  of  melodic  form,  however  suc- 
cessful it  may  be,  should  not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  one  and  the 
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same  opera,  because  in  a  lyric  work  there  are  seldom  two  situations 
completely  similar  with  a  text  that  offers  the  identical  suggestions. 
And,  when  a  chorus  is  introduced,  it  should  not  come  forward  as  a  chorus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  to  rest  the  chief  singers :  the  chorus 
should  be  a  crowd  doing  something,  having  a  determinate  part  in  the 
drama.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  the  historical 
period  of  the  drama,  to  local  color;  in  a  word,  the  time  and  place  as 
well  as  the  characters  should  be  musically  typified. 

One  might  have  replied, ' '  But  these  ideas  are  not  very  unlike  the  views 
of  Wagner."  Cui  or  Balakireff  would  have  answered:  "The  methods 
used  in  pursuing  the  end  are  very  different.  Wagner  centres  all  the 
interest  in  the  orchestra;  the  singers  have  only  a  secondary  place. 
While  a  theme  is  exposed  by  the  orchestra,  the  actor  declaims  sections 
of  recitative,  which,  taken  separately,  often  have  little  intrinsic  value 
or  real  meaning.  This  method  is  false.  The  characters  in  the  opera, 
not  the  orchestra,  should  dominate  the  scene.  The  characters  speak 
the  text,  which  introduces  the  music;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  music.  The  audience  sees  and  hears  them;  and  they,  not  the 
orchestra,  should  have  the  leading  part.  In  Wagner's  music  the 
orchestra  kills  song.  He  makes  every  effort  to  diminish  the  musical 
importance  of  the  characters  in  the  operas.  But  we  Russians  give, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  musical  supremacy  to  the 
singers,  and  they  have  the  important  themes.  We  believe  that  the 
singers  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  composer's  ideas.  Furthermore, 
to  mark  the  character  of  each  person,  Wagner  clothes  the  singer  with 
a  musical  phrase,  as  with  a  coat,  which  he  always  wears.  But  why 
is  the  poor  fellow  condemned  always  to  the  same  phrase  ?  We  are  not  so 
miserly.  We  give  as  many  as  the  situations  demand.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  elaborate   these   themes  in   different  ways, — to   change 
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rhythm,  color,  harmony;  but  unity  is  not  disregarded,  and  the  char- 
acter is  portrayed  more  vividly.  In  addition  to  this  Wagner  uses 
snatches  of  orchestral  phrases  that  symbolize  persons  like  phrases 
to  express  an  idea,  as  'Vengeance,'  a  sword,  etc. ;  and  when  one  of  these 
ideas  is  suggested,  even  faintly,  the  phrase  appears,  as  though  worked 
by  a  spring.  As  though  each  person  could  not  have  an  opinion  wholly 
different,  a  sentiment  far  removed,  in  considering  the  same  subject! 
We  do  not  fall  into  such  errors,  at  least." 

Operas  by  Cui,  Dargomyzski,  Rimsky-Korsakofif,  and  Moussorgsky 
were  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Dargomyzski's  opera, '  'The  Stone  Guest." 
The  story  is  Pushkin's  version  of  the  adventures  of  our  old  friend, 
Don  Juan,  the  Spaniard,  who  met  his  death  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  woman.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  variations 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  Puskhin  makes  Donna  Anna  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Commander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  music  the  composer  follows  the  text  without  changing  a  passage 
or  rejecting  a  single  word.  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  audience : 
not  an  air  or  chorus  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ear.  Instead  of  set  tunes  we  find  melodic,  descriptive,  emotional 
recitative.  This  opera,  which  takes  less  than  two  hours  in  performance, 
was  orchestrated  after  the  composer's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakofif 
and  first  performed  in  1872.  The  public  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange.  It  is  not  an  opera :  it  is  a  lyric  drama 
with  an  intimate  union  of  text  and  music,  and  the  music  is  fashioned 
to  fit  strictly  the  words. 

Borodin,  not  content  with  symphony  or  chamber  music,  as  though 
he  were  a  Frenchman,  looked  forward  to  the  stage  for  greater  fame. 
Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an 
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epic  national  poem, — the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the 
expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  people 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  own  libretto.  He 
tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  even  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  read  assiduously  the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come 
down  from  the  people  of  that  age;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from 
Central  Asia ;  he  introduced  into  his  book,  after  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare, comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  the  romantic  situations ; 
he  began  to  compose  part  of  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him: 
*  'The  time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects ; 
it  is  necessary  to-day  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  would  go  into  his  second  symphony.  In  "Prince  Igor"  he  did 
not  follow  the  theories  which  had  been  laid  down  before  him  by  Dar- 
gomyzski  and  Cui.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  explained  his  own  views 
concerning  opera:  "I  have  always  disagreed  with  a  great  number  of 
my  friends  concerning  dramatic  music.  Recitative  is  neither  in  my 
nature  nor  in  my  character.  I  am  attracted  rather  by  melody  and 
by  the  cantilena.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of  complete  and  con- 
crete forms.  In  opera,  as  in  decorative  art,  details,  minutiae,  are 
not  in  place:  only  great  lines  are  needed.  Everything  should  be 
precise,  clear,  and  easy  of  performance  from  a  vocal  and  instrumental 
point  of  view.  The  voice  should  take  the  first  place;  the  orchestra 
should  be  secondary.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  succeed,  but  my 
opera  will  be  more  like  Glinka's  'Russian'  than  the  'Stone  Guest."' 
He  worked  under  great  disadvantages.     His  wife,  Catherine  Sergei'ewna 
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Protopopowa,  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health 
was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  of  his  dear  child, — this 
opera:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life, — 
professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  we  do  not  arrive 
at  the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  hollow  themselves  deeper.  We  begin  a  hundred  different 
things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  some  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in 
my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure, 
and  yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  mv  work." 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  choruses  are  constantly  interrupted 
by  recitatives  and  solos,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  singer  rest. 
1  'For  the  singer  is  a  human  person  and  not  a  phonograph  or  an  organ 
that  is  wound  up  with  a  key.  A  singer  who  never  leaves  the  stage, 
and  shouts  without  cessation  a  series  of  high  notes,  will  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  career  if  she  be  not  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest."  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  performed  until  after  the 
death  of  Borodin.  It  was  finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff,  and  the  opera  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November, 
1890.  The  composer  had  no  illusion  concerning  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting this  opera.  He  himself  said,  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera,  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Russians  who 
love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  history,  and  to 

see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  upon  the  stage." 

* 
*  * 

The  founders  of  the  neo-Russian  school  agreed,  first  of  all,  that  orches- 
tral music,  as  written  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.     The  string  foundation  of  Haydn  could  no 
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longer  be  a  law  to  them :  Beethoven  had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  a 
chorus  into  his  Ninth  Symphony;  Schumann  had  added  to  his 
' 'Rhenish"  symphony  a  fifth  movement;  Liszt,  in  his  symphonic 
poems,  had  connected  separate  episodes  into  a  general  ensemble,  and 
had  firmly  established  programme  music ;  Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral 
colors,  and  had  also  introduced  vocal  music  into  his  symphonies  or 
had  given  an  important  part  to  the  solo  instrument,  as  to  the  viola  in 
"Childe  Harold."  It  was  impossible  to  go  further  in  these  directions. 
It  was  different  with  opera.  Dramatic  music  was  still  in  a  transitory 
state.     Its  style  was  not  irrevocably  determined. 

Balakireff  never  wrote  an  opera,  and  his  latest  work  of  importance 
is  a  symphony  (produced  in  1898).  The  operas  of  Moussorgsky — 
that  wild,  irregular,  dissipated  genius — were  put  on  the  stage  through 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  and  have  never  crossed  the  frontier.  Rim  sky  - 
Korsakoff's  "May  Night"  has  been  performed  in  a  German  city, — 
Frankfort  (May  3,  1900);  and  his  "Betrothed  of  the  Tsar"  at  Prague 
(December  4,  1902).  Operas  by  Cui  have  been  a  little  less  parochial 
in  fortune;  his  "Le  Filibustier"  was  written  for  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  and  produced  there  January  22,  1894,  probably  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  Russia,  for  there  were  only  five  performances.  The  neo- 
Russian  school  is  known  to  the  outside  world  by  symphonic  and 
chamber  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Tschaikowsky  never 
was  a  member  of  this  school, — that  he  was  regarded  by  the  faithful  as  a 
cosmopolite.  Arensky,  who  first  leaned  toward  the  ultra-radicals, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  operas  have  been 
performed  in  many  European  cities. 
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"Till  Bulenspikgel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28     .    .    , Richard  Strauss 

(Bora  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegers  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."     It  seems  to  us  that 
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the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
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Mr*  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  YorK,  Boston,  and  BrooRlyn. 

Early  in  January  he  will  begin  a   series  of  ten  weeks   at  the 
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all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes. — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry : — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthilmlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
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more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  .by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments) . 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter !  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich ,  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
bv  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.     But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
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mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His- advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are*  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A -flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch -villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
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lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  "his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ..."  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

*  *  i 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publiclv  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 

*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till: — 
"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue") ;  Rungenhagen   (about   1815);  Ad.   Muller   (Vienna,   about 
1825).       
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"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedv  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wurzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel ;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cajn 

and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 

Brussels,  January  18,  1900.     The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 

by  Charles  de  Costar.     The  action  is  in  Bruges;   the  time  is  that  of  the 

Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.     The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 

is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 

valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamine,  its  belly.     The  chief  singers 

were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 

Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.     For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 

an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 

Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

* 
*  * 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck.  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  this  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet,  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301 ;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

•It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas.and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of  others. 
With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went  along  the 
road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting  con- 
stantly a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he  always 
succeeded.  A  curb's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took  him  in 
her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and  fed 
him  for  months;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally  un- 
faithful to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance,  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour 
geois  dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general:  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 

JOHN    KIMBERLY    MUMFORD 

OSZIE&CTc4'L  VZ    V '      G      S 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  a  new  and  carefully  chosen  Collection  of  the  best  Eastern  Floor 
Coverings  in  divers  Weaves,  Sizes,  and  Colorings.  Rare  old  pieces  a  specialty.  Particular 
care  given  to  difficult  and  unusual  dimension  and  color  requirements. 

Removed  to  the 

GATTLE  BUILDING,  Corner  38th  Street,  418-420  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW    YORK 
INQUIRIES  AND  ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE   IMMEDIATE   ATTENTION 
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graphic  form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited  number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden) , 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays , 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


E.  GUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6   NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 
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KARL  DOERING 


TENOR=BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method:  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  X.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, JRogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Kobeet  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  B.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


3J2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA   TIPPETT.  WM,   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Tremont  St.  ,  Boston. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAflE  HARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY, BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  at  % 
FOURTH  MATINEE 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  18 
AT  430  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


^■^  Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


♦ 

First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strabe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 

i 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.               Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.              Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn 

Grisez,  G                      Sadony,  P. 
Mimart,  P.                    Litke,  H. 
Vannini,  A.                   Regestein,  E. 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  0 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano'  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


t=!a!ti!Stolti{t=;fc!t=!t=ifetofc3iau5J 


Represented  in  "Washington  by 
THE   W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1328  F  STREET 
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BOStOn  N?w  National  Theatre, 

Symphony  ft  Washington. 

^  A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

\^rCllC^trcl  Seventy-first  performance  in  "Washington. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  18, 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Chadwick 


I.  Jubilee. 

II.  Noel. 

III.  Hobgoblin. 

IV.  A  Vagrom  Ballad. 


Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra 
First  time  in  Washington 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 


I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Rimsky- Korsakoff 


I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 


Capriccio  on  Spanish  Airs 
First  time  in  Washington 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


There  will  be  an  inter  mission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of  perfo- 
rated rolls 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically*  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic* 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On    the    other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by  hand  or  by 

perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mechanical,  as  when  cut  in  tJie 
mtisic-roll,  but  has  all  the  fasaination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAU  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 

Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  a  CO.,  ^ 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO,,  1328  F  Street 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  hand 


A  utotone  parts  are 
invisible 


Symphonic  Sketches:   Suite  Eor  Orchestra, 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;    now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought  more 
expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee/'  "Noel,"  "Hob- 
goblin/' "A  Vagrom  Ballad." 

"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  "Hobgoblin"  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 

"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse,, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto : — 

Jubilee. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee ! 


LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF 
MINIATURE  SCORES 

MOZART.      Symphony  in  D  major $0.50 

AUBER.     "  Le  Cheval  de  Bronze  "  Overture       -----  .50 

BOIELDIEU.     "La  Dame  Blanche"  Overture .50 

MENDELSSOHN.     "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage"    -         -         -  .50 

ROSSINI.     "Semiramide" .50 

E.  ELGAR.     "Military  Marches" 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance" 

No.  1  in  D $1.00 

No.  2  in  A 1.00 

No.  3  in  C 1.00 

No.  4  in  G 1.00 

E.  ELGAR.     "Sea  Pictures."     Cycle  of  Five  Songs  for  Contralto      -        1.50 

BRAHMS.     German  Requiem 3.0O 

HAYDN.     "Creation" 2.50 

LISZT.     Second  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major            -  2.00 

MOZART.     Requiem 1.50 
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B00SEY  £  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness  I  become  a  prey;    |J 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, 
But  no  gray  skies  for  me ! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel:  Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-flat  major,  3-4.  There  is 
this  motto : — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  conies  a  sound : 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies  glistening ; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  angel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 

When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme book  said:  "  'It  is  reasonably  described,'  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.,  a  little  Christmas  song.'     The  curious  might 
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discover,  perhaps,  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  younger 
son  is  named  Noel." 

"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalis*),  a  word  shouted  or  sung 
as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Christ, 
appeared  in  English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel."  For  an 
interesting  studv  of  the  Noel  see  "  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant  et 
de  Musique  d'figlise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
"Nouvelle  Encyclopedie  Theologique"  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  "Hobgoblin":  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Allegro  vivace,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  motto  is  Shakespeare's  "that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.  He 
had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
skims  milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 
night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 
tale. 

Those"that"Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 

*  Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod,  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "Noel  ouNouel. 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus. " 
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Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck -hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchies  Lib.  IX.:— 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 

Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 

Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 

Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call:     Their  dwellings 

In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  convented 

Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 

Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)  and  "goblin."  The 
original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy,"  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.  A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:   Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 

A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 

o.  H. 

After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  {ad  lib.)  a 
strongly-rhythmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor),  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  misterioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recit.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 
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Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  born  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a-jour- 
neying.  He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Plall,  December  17,  18,  19.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  studied  again  with  Massart  and  with  Godard  and  Delibes.  He 
lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  army  service  (they  say), 
and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston,  December 
18,  at  Steinert  Hall.  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12,  26,  March 
2,  5,  16,  1 901).  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert 
was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto.  He 
went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia,  returned  to 
this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January  23,  25, 
February  1,  11,  1902.  He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor  ("Scena 
Cantante")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  15,  1902.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's  Concerto 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston,  March  1 1  of  that  year.  He 
gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907. 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-B artholi  >y 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
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September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  tile  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
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The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  Boston.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882)",  Willis  E.  Nowell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffler  (December  11,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 


Capriccio  on  Spanish  Airs  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  AndrejEvitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 

now  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  Russian  Symphony  Concert,  October 
3i,t  1887.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Orches- 
tral Concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from  June 
27  to  September  7. 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  House  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  names,  beginning  with 
M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  score.  The  caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes   (one   interchangeable   with   English  horn),   two  clarinets, 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 

tThis  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Russian  calendar.  The 
date  in  our  calendar  would  be  November  12,  1887. 
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two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

.     The  movements,  according  to    the    direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  derived 
from  the  Spanish  word,  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor,  white- 
ness), means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action  fought  at 
dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning  cannon  fired 
at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6)  a  species  of 
musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term  for  a  morning 
serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade,  which  is  applied  also  to 
festival  music  at  daybreak  in  honor  of  an  army  officer. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme,  which 
is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  for  the 
wood- wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice  by  solo 
clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings  pizz.  A 
delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Before 
this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The  second 
variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English  horn  and 
horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth,  tempo 
primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two  horns,  and 
two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for  clarinet  and  violins. 
The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A  cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings 
the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and  with 
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different  instrumentation.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  exchanged 
their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo 
violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo  violin  is  now 
for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegretto,  D  minor,  6-8.  The 
dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins 
abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll.  The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.  The  fifth  cadenza  is 
for  harp  with  triangle.  The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 
It  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by  trombone 
and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme  enters, 
full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  of  accompaniment.  The 
two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  'cello. 
Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitar  a,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm  of  the 
last  movement,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato 
by  wood- wind  instruments.     The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  trip- 
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Mr*  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  YorK,  Boston,  and  BrooKlyn. 

Early  in  January   he  will   begin  a   series  of  ten  weeks   at  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  Kail,  Chicago. 

During  this   course  he   will   also   lecture  in   St.    Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  these  engagements  he  will  leave  for 
an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  an  entirely 
new  series  of  "Travel  Lectures"  to  be  delivered  at  the 

New  National  Theatre,  Washington 

early  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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lets  for  strings  alternating  with  harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows 
more  and  more  furious,  animato,  and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one  ;  it  was  possibly  known  in 
ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances, 
a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us 
quote  from  Vuillier :  "  'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango 
animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of 
every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
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est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer 
shows  his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again 
into  the  full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The 
sound  of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos), 
the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in 
flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Olef  Olef  Faces  beam  and  eyes 
burn.     Ole,  ole!     The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames.' ' 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Moors 
conquered  it,  and  it  afterward  became  the  cradle  of  the  Gotho-Hispano 
monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time — his  famous  "Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Spain"  was. first  published  in  1845 — the  costume  of  the 
lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when  dressed  in  their 
best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in  front  and  adorned  with 
gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark-colored  serges  and  black 
mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the  head;  sometimes  pretty  hand- 
kerchiefs are  used,  which  are  tied  closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair 
hangs  down  behind  in  long  plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Gallician  madrenas, 
or  French-like  wooden  shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and 
a  small  sock,  edged  with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings. 
The  men  generally  have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight 
in  skittles.  Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially 
the  women,  who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  .Their 
homes  may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far 
away  from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  travelling 
in  this  region.     Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 

*  Joya  is  Spanish  for  a  jewel,  any  precious  thing.     It  also  has  other  meanings.    Joyas  is  often  used  to 
denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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wood- wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme 
in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  'cellos.  The  clarinet  has 
a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  more  and 
more  furious,  until  the  chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones. 
The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed  into  the  Alborada  of  the  first 
movement,  "Coda,  vivo."     There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 


*  * 


The  "Spanish  Caprice"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1887, 
and  it  was  published  in  that  year.  Yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing 
to  Rimsky- Korsakoff  in  1886  (November  11):  ''I  must  add  that  your 
'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation*  and  you 
may  regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Tschaikowsky' s  admiration  for  his  colleague  was,  however,  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  in  a  letter  dated  San 
Remo,  January  5,  1878:  "All  the  young  composers  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  very  talented,  but  they  are  frightfully  self -conceited,  and  are 
infected  by  the  truly  amateurish  conviction  that  they  tower  high 
above  all  other  musicians  in  the  world.  Rimsky- Korsakoff  is  (of  late 
years)  an  exception.  He  is  truly  a  self-taught  composer,  as  the  others, 
but  a  mighty  change  was  wrought  in  him  some  time  ago.  This  man 
is  by  nature  very  serious,  honorable,  conscientious.  As  a  youth  he 
was  told  in  a  society  which  first  assured  him  that  he  was  a  genius,  and 
then  persuaded  him  not  to  study,  that  schooling  killed  inspiration, 
withered  creative  force,  etc.  This  he  believed  at  first.  His  first 
compositions  showed  a  conspicuous  talent,  wholly  devoid  of  theoretic 
education.  In  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  each  one  was  in  love  with 
himself  and  the  others.  Each  one  strove  to  imitate  this  or  that  work 
which  came  from  the  circle  and  was  stamped  by  it  as  distinguished. 
As  a  result  the  whole  circle  fell  into  narrow-mindedness,  impersonality, 
and  affectation.  Korsakoff  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  about  five 
years  ago  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  ideas  preached  in  the  circle 
were  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  scorn  of  school  and  classical  music 
and  the  denial  of  authorities  and  master-works  were  nothing  else  than 
ignorance.  I  still  have  a  letter  of  that  period  which  much  moved  and 
impressed  me.  Rimsky- Korsakoff  was  in  doubt  when  he  became 
aware  of  so  many  years  passed  without  advantage  and  when  he  found 
himself  on  a  road  that  led  nowhere.  He  asked  himself:  'What  shall 
I  then  do  ?'  It  stood  to  reason  he  must  learn.  And  he  began  to  study 
with    such   fervor   that   school-technic   was   soon   for   him   something 

*  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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indispensable.  In  one  summer  he  wrote  a  mass  of  contrapuntal 
exercises  and  sixty-four  fugues,  of  which  I  received  ten  for  examination. 
The  fugues  were  flawless,  but  I  noticed  even  then  that  the  reaction 
was  too  violent.  Rimsky-KorsakofT  had  jumped  suddenly  from 
contempt  for  the  school  into  worship  of  musical  technic.  A  symphony 
and  a  quartet  appeared  soon  after;  both  works  are  full  of  contra- 
puntal tricks,  and  bear — as  you  justly  say — the  stamp  of  sterile 
pedantry.  He  has  now  arrived  at  a  crisis,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict 
whether  he  will  work  his  way  till  he  is  a  great  master  or  wljether  he 
will  be  lost  amid  hair-splitting  subtleties." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  before  the  teacher 
of  Glazounoff  had  composed  his  "Scheherazade,"  his  "Capriccio 
Espagnol,"  and  his  better  operas.  Tschaikowsky  in  later  years  showed 
the  warmest  appreciation  for  his  colleague  and  his  works.  He  wrote 
in  his  diary  of  1887:  "I  read  Korsakoff's  'Snegourotchka,'*  and  was 
enchanted  by  his  mastery;  I  even  envied  him,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  this." 

Tschaikowsky  first  became  acquainted  with  compositions  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  when  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  conductor,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  famine 
fund  (March  2).  He  led  the  Dances  from  his  own  "Voyevode," 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Serbian  Fantasia  was  on  the  programme. 
Early  in  1871  Balakireff  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  (born  Nadejda  Pourgould)  had  scratched  out  certain  chords 
in  the  manuscript  score  of  Tschaikowsky' s  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
overture  fantasia,  sent  to  Balakireff  for  criticism,  "with  her  own  fair 
hands,  and  wants  to  make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  end  pianissimo." 
(In  the  final  arrangement  the  composer  omitted  these  chords.) 

In  1872  Tschaikowsky,  visiting  St.  Petersburg  again,  met  frequently 
the  members  of  the  "Invincible  Band,"  and  it  is  said  that  under  their 
influence  he  took  a  Little  Russian  folk-song  as  the  subject  of  the  finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  "At  an  evening  at  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff's," 
he  wrote,  "the  whole  party  nearly  tore  me  to  pieces,  and  Mme.  Kor- 
sakoff implored  me  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four  hands." 

We  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky- Korsakoff  from  Moscow, 
vSeptember  22,  1875:  "Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You  must  know 
how  I  admire  and  bow  down  before  your  artistic  modesty  and  your 
great  strength  of  character!     These  innumerable  counterpoints,  these 

*  "The  Snow  Maiden,"  a  fantastic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  book  based  on  a  poem  by  Ostrow- 
ski,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  March,  1882.  It  has  been  announced 
for  performance  in  Paris  this  season. 
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sixty  fugues,  and  all  the  other  musical  intricacies  which  you  have 
accomplished, — all  these  things  from  a  man  who  had  already  produced 
a  'Sadko'  eight  years  previously, — are  the  exploits  of  a  hero.  I  want 
to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  I  am  astounded,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  express  all  my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  How 
small,  poor,  self-satisfied,  and  naive  I  feel  in  comparison  with  you! 
I  am  a  mere  artisan  in  composition,  but  you  will  be  an  artist,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. .  I  hope  you  will  not  take  these  remarks  as 
flattery.  I  am  really  convinced  that  with  your  immense  gifts — and 
the  ideal  conscientiousness  with  which  you  approach  your  work — you 
will  produce  music  that  must  far  surpass  all  which  so  far  has  been 
composed  in  Russia.  I  await  your  ten  fugues  with  keen  impatience. 
As  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Petersburg  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  beg  you  to  rejoice  my  heart  by  sending  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  study  them  thoroughly  and  give  you  my  opinion  in 
detail.  ...  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  the  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  (opera)  scores  will  go.  I  hope  you  may  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  fear  of  being  rejected — that  is  to  say,  not 
only  losing  the  prize,  but  with  it  all  possibility  of  seeing  my  'Vakoula' 
performed — worries  me  very  much." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  .November  24  of  the  same  year, 
about  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his  second  quartet  by  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  and  ended:  "A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  von  Biilow, 
enclosing  a  number  of  American  press  notices  of  my  pianoforte  con- 
certo.* The  Americans  think  the  first  movement  suffers  from  'the 
lack  of  a  central  idea  around  which  to  assemble  such  a  host  of  musical 
fantaisies,  which  make  up  the  breezy  and  ethereal  whole.'  The  same 
critic  discovered  in  the  finale  'syncopation  on  the  trills,  spasmodic 
interruptions  of  the  subject,  and  thundering  octave  passages' !  Think 
of  what  appetites  these  Americans  have:  after  every  performance 
von  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  entire  finale!  Such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  here."     The  next  month  Rimsky- Korsakoff  answered: 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  performance  of  Tschaikowsky's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor 
was  by  von  Biilow  at  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted  the  orchestra,  which  was 
a  small  one.     There  were  only  four  first  violins. — Ed.  * 
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DE    PACHMANN  "The  Baldwin  is  the  Stradiva- 
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world." 


GERMAINE    SCHNITZER  "The  Baldwin  is  a  marvel  of 

The   Brilliant  Young    French  marvels." 
Pianist : 

PUGNO    The  Great  Master:  "  To  an  artist  the  Baldwin  is  a 

perfect  collaborator." 

SEMBRIGH     The  World's  "The   Piano    with    a    human 

Famous  Prima  Donna,  calls  the  voice. 
Baldwin  : 


BALDWIN  PIANOS  are  warranted  uncondition- 
ally, without  time  limit. 

BALDWIN  PIANOS    cost    more     than    others, 
They  are  worth  more. 


SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

JOHN  F.  ELLIS  &  CO 

937  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 
WASHINGTON,  D.G 
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"I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  opera  will  carry  off  the  prize. 
To  my  mind  the  operas  sent  in  bear  witness  to  a  very  poor  state  of 
things  as  regards  music  here.  .  .  .  Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  one  fit  to  receive  the  prize  or  to  be  performed  in  public." 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  colleague,  October  n,  1876:  "I  know 
how  your  quartet  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  first  movement 
is  simply  delicious  and  ideal  as  to  form.  It  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  purity  of  style.  The  andante  is  a  little  dry,  but  just  on  that  account 
very  characteristic — as  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  powder  and  patches. 
The  scherzo  is  very  lively,  piquant,  and  must  sound  well.  As  to  the 
finale,  I  freely  confess  that  it  in  no  wise  pleases  me,  although  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  may  do  so  when  I  hear  it,  and  then  I  may  find  the  obtru- 
sive rhythm  of  the  chief  theme  less  frightfully  unbearable.  I  consider 
you  are  at  present  in  a  transition  period,  in  a  stage  of  fermentation; 
and  no  one  knows  what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  With  your  talents 
and  your  character  you  may  achieve  immense  results.  As  I  have 
said,  the  first .  movement  is  a  pattern  of  virginal  purity  of  style.  It 
has  something  of  Mozart's  beauty  and  unaffectedness."  This  was 
the  String  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  12. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  to  show  Tschaikowsky' s  opinion  of 
Rimsky-KorsakofI  and  his  works  before  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek 
his  famous  characterization  of  the  "Invincible  Band." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky- Korsakoff  afterward  from  Maidanovo,  April 
18,  1885:  "Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  had  so  much  to  get  through 
in  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  spare  time  for  a  thorough  revision  of  your 
primer."     This  was  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (trans- 
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treets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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uropean 


Cuisine  Unexcelled 


Situated  in  the  Fashionable  Cen- 
tre of  the  City,  on  the  Highest  Point 
in  Baltimore.  Convenient  to  All 
Theatres.  Direct  Car  Lines  to  All 
Railway  Stations  and  Steamship 
Lines.  Absolutely  Fireproof .  Mod- 
ern and  Complete  in  Every  Ap- 
pointment. Ample  Elevator  Ser- 
vice is  provided  by  Three  Plunger 
Elevators,  fully  Protected  by  the 
m(  st  Efficient  Safeguards.  400 
Rooms,  All  Outside,  with  Private 
Bath,  Single  and  En  Suite.  Special 
Carriage  and  Automobile  Service, 
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lated  into  German  by  Hans  Schmidt).  The  original  edition  was 
published  in  1886;  the  third,  in  Russian,  in  1893.  "But  now  and  again 
I  cast  a  glance  at  it,  and  jotted  down  my  remarks  on  some  loose  sheets. 
To-day,  having  finished  my  revision  of  the  first  chapter,  I  wanted  to 
send  you  these  notes,  and  read  them  through  again.  Then  I  hesitated : 
should  I  send  them  or  not?  All  through  my  criticism  of  your  book 
ran  a  vein  of  irritation,  a  grudging  spirit,  even  an  unintentional  sus- 
picion of  hostility  towards  you.  I  was  afraid  the  mordant  bitterness 
of  my  observations  might  hurt  your  feelings.  Whence  this  virulence? 
I  cannot  say.  I  think  my  old  hatred  of  teaching  harmony  crops 
up  here, — a  hatred  which  partly  springs  from  a  consciousness  that 
our  present  theories  are  untenable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  up  new  ones,  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  my 
musical  temperament,  which  lacks  the  power  of  imparting  conscientious 
instruction.  For  ten  years  I  taught  harmony,  and  during  that  time  I 
loathed  my  classes,  my  pupils,  my  text-book,  and  myself  as  teacher. 
The  reading  of  your  book  reawakened  my  loathing,  and  it  was  this 
which  stirred  up  all  my  acrimony  and  rancour.  .  .  .  Dare  I  hope  that 
you  would  accept  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, should  it  be  offered  you?  I  can  promise  you  beforehand 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  you]  would  have  sufficient  time  for  compos- 
ing, and  be  spared  all  the  drudgery  with  which  N.  Rubinstein  was 
overwhelmed.  You  would  only  have  the  supervision  of  the  musical 
affairs.  Your  upright  and  ideally  honorable  character,  your  dis- 
tinguished gifts  both  as  artist  and  teacher,  warrant  my  conviction  that 
in  you  we  should  find  a  splendid  Director.     I  should  consider  myself 


FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 


Will  be  enabled  to  hear  the  playing  of  the  great  contem- 
poraneous pianists  of  this  age  reproduced  faithfully,  with 
all  variations  of  touch,  temperament,  and  technique, 
through  the  medium  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  musical 
inventions,  the 

"WELTE-MIGNON" 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  all  the  leading  authorities 
on  music  of  this  day.  Are  you  sceptical  ?  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  you  to  visit  our  Steinway  Piano  Art  Rooms,  where  the 
"  Welte  "  is  on  exhibition. 

The  Price  of  the  Welte  is  $1,500. 

E.  F.   DROOP    &    SONS    CO. 

923 *»925  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
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very  fortunate,  could  I  realize  this  ideal."     Rimsky- Korsakoff  declined  ' 
the  offer,  courteously,  but  in  no  uncertain  words. 

Rimsky- Korsakoff  studied  at  the  Naval  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  even  then  he  gave  much  time  to  music.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
marine  sendee  of  Russia  until  1873,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Habets's  "Alexandre  Borodine"  (Paris,  1893,  P-  2°)  that  in  1862 
he  came  as  an  officer  to  the  United  States.  He  wrote  his  first  sym- 
phony, the  first  written  in  Russia,  according  to  Riemann's  Musik- 
Iyexicon  (1905,  sixth  edition),  when  he  was  a  midshipman.  It  was  in 
1 861  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  music  with  Mily  Balakireff,*  and 
he  was  one  of  the  group — Borodin,  Moussorgsky,  Cui,  were  the  others — 
who,  under  Balakireff,  founded  the  modern  Russian  school.  His  first 
symphony  was  performed  in  1865.  In  187 1  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  marine  bands  from  1873  to  1884,  director  of  the  Free  School  of 
Music  from  1874  to  1887  and  conductor  of  concerts  at  this  institution 
until  1 88 1,  assistant  conductor  in  1883  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra;  and  . 
from  1886  till  about  1901  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Concerts,  afterward  led  by  LiadorT  and  Glazounoff.  He 
conducted  two  Russian  concerts  at  the  Trocadero,  June  22,  29,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889;  and  he  has  conducted  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  thirty-fifth  jubilee  as  a  composer  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  8,  1900,  and  at  Moscow, 
January  1,  1931. 

On  March  19,  1905,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  dismissed  from  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Russian  Music.  He  had 
written  an  open  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  force,  against  the  reopening  of  the 
classes  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  "Artistic  Council,"  and  against  the 
dilettantism  which  rules  absolutely  the  affairs  of  the  Conservatory. 

*  Mily  Alexeiewitch  Balakireff,  born  in  1837  at  Nijni-Novgorod  and  now  living  at  St.  Petersburg,  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  pianist.  He  has  written  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  as  "King  Lear," 
"Thamara,"  "In  Bohemia,"  which  was  played  in  Boston  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  January  21,  1908;  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  other  pianoforte  pieces,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  "Islamey";   songs,  etc.     He  published  in  1866  a  remarkable  collection  of  Russian  folk-songs. 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme  Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN  ££%$& 

^  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 
and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 
the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important  example  of  programme 
music  in  the  symphonic  repertoire,  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for  example,  to  a  symphony  by  Berlioz,  an 
overture  by  Mendelssohn,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a  tone -poem  by  Strauss  or 
Debussy.  

11 "  The  best  thing  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himself 
beforehand." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

U  "  From  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest  words  of  Strauss,  d'Indy,  Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Elgar,  Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr.Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review. 

If  "  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." — Chicago  Post. 

Price,  $1.25  net  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers 
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The  onlv  member  of  the  Directorial  Committee  who  had  by  nature 
and  training  a  right  to  his  office,  Mr.  Jean  Persiany,  immediately 
resigned  after  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  ejected.  The  teachers  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  Blumenfeld,  Verjbielovitch,  and  others,  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Conservatory.  Letters  of  protestation  against  the  treat- 
ment of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  sent  from  the  chief  European  cities. 
The  Russian  journals  attacked  savagely  the  Directorship.  When  a  new 
opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "Kachtchei,"  was  produced  in  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  Theatre-du-Passage,  March  27,  with  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  students  who  had  struck  for  some  weeks  and  with  Glazounoff  as 
leader,  the  tribute  paid  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  musicians,  journalists, 
writers,  artists,  was  memorable,  nor  were  the  police  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  congratulatory  exercises  which  followed  the  performance. 
For  a  full  account  of  all  these  strange  proceedings  see  the  article 
written  by  R.  Aloys  Mooser  and  published  in  the  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris),  November  1,  1905. 

In  1907  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  present  at  the  "Five  Historical  Rus- 
sian Concerts"  at  Paris  (May  16,  19,  23,  26,  30),  when  his  "Christmas 
Night "  symphonic  poem,  Prelude  and  two  songs  from  "Snegourotchka," 
"Tsar  Saltan"  suite,  and  the  submarine  scene  from  the  opera  "Sadko" 
were  performed,  and  he  then  conducted  his  works.  (The  regular 
conductors  of  the  series  were  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Chevillard.)  In  the 
fall  of  1907  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  Academic 
des  beaux-arts,  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  Grieg. 

The  list  of  his  operas  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  (St.  Petersburg,  1873-95);  "May  Night" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1880-,  1894);  "The  Snow  Maiden"  (St.  Petersburg, 
1882);  "Mlada,"  ballet  opera,  originally  an  act  by  Borodin,  Cui, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (St.  Petersburg,  1892);  "Christ- 
mas Night"  (St.  Petersburg,  1895);  "Sadko  of  Novgorod"  (Moscow, 
1897);  "Mozart  and  Salieri"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Bride  of  the 
Tsar"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan"  (Moscow, 
1900);  "Servilia"  (St.  Petersburg,  1902);  "The  Immortal  Koschtsei" 
(Moscow,  1902).  "Pan  Voyvode"  (St.  Petersburg,  1905);  "The 
Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitesch  and  the  Maiden  Fevronia" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1907).  A  new  opera,  "Zolotoi  Pietouchok,"  will  be 
produced  at  St.  Petersburg  this  season. 

His  chief  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  are  a  Fantasia  on 
Servian  themes  for  orchestra,  Op.  6;  Overture  on  Russian  themes  for 
orchestra,  Op.  28;    Fairy  Tale  for  orchestra,  Op.  29;    Concerto  in  C- 

The   Berlitz  School   of   Languages 

WASHINGTON,  723  14th  STREET,  N.W. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 
Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building        Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 

At  Paris  Exposition,  woo.  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"l/ELOGE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE " 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  iao2,  Chambre  des  D£put£s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  name  one  hears  everywhere 

Lewandos 

Americas    Greatest 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Washington  Shop  1337  G  Street  NW 
Colorado  Building 


All  materials  Cleansed  or  Dyed  and 
properly  ref inished  including 

Clothing  of  all  Kinds  Gloves  Portieres  Draperies 
Ostrich  Feathers  Real  Laces  Lace  Curtains  Rugs 
Blankets     Silks     Satins      Woollens     Cottons    etc 


Lewandos 

1337  G  Street  N  W      Colorado  Building 

Also   New  York    Boston     Philadelphia     Baltimore     Providence 
Newport      Worcester      Lynn      Hartford     New  Haven 
Wateriown    Cambridge 
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sharp  minor  (to  the  memory  of  Liszt)  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  30;  Symphoniette  in  A  minor  on  Russian  themes  for  orchestra, 
Op.  31;  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  32;  Concert  Fantasia  on 
Russian  themes  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Serenade  for  'cello 
with  pianoforte,  Op.  37;  "By  the  Grave,"  prelude  for  orchestra,  Op. 
61;  Russian  Song  for  orchestra  (chorus  ad  lib.),  Op.  62;  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Borodin  wrote  of  him  in  1875:  "He  is  now  working  for  the  Free 
School:  he  is  making  counterpoint,  and  he  teaches  his  pupils  all  sorts 
of  musical  stratagems.  He  is  arranging  a  monumental  course  in 
orchestration,  which  will  not  have  its  like  in  the  world,  but  time  fails 
him,  and  for  the  moment  he  has  abandoned  the  task.  .  .  .  Many  have 
been  pained  to  see  him  take  a  step  backward  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  musical  archaeology ;  but  I  am  not  saddened  by  it,  I  under- 
stand it.  His  development  was  exactly  contrary  to  mine:  I  began 
with  the  ancients,  and  he  started  with  Glinka,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz. 
After  he  was  saturated  with  their  music,  he  entered  into  an  unknown 
sphere,  which  for  him  has  the  character  of  true  novelty."  Yet  in 
1877  Borodin,  Rimsky-KorsakofT,  Liadoff,  and  Cui  were  working 
together  amicably  on  the  amazing  "Paraphrases"  for  pianoforte,  which 
Liszt  valued  highly,  and  to  which  he  contributed ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Borodin,  in  1887,  Rimsky-KorsakofT  undertook  the  revision  and 
the  publication  of  his  friend's  manuscripts.  He  completed,  with  the 
aid  of  Glazounoff,  the  opera  "Prince  Igor"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890), 
just  as  he  had  completed  and  prepared  for  the  stage  Dargomijski's 
"Stone  Guest"  (St.  Petersburg,  1872)  and  Moussorgsky's 
"Khovanschtchina"*  (St.  Petersburg,  1886,  by  the  Dramatic* Musical 
Society;  Kief,  1892);  yet  he  was  more  radical  and  revolutionary  in  his 
views  concerning  the  true  character  of  opera  than  was  Borodin. 
And  when,  in  1881,  Nikisch  conducted  "Antar"  at  the  Magdeburg 
festival,  it  was  Borodin  who  conveyed  to  the  conductor  the  wishes 
of  Rimsky-KorsakofT  concerning  the  interpretation. 

Liszt  held  Rimsky-KorsakofT  in  high  regard.  Rubinstein  brought 
the  score  of  "Sadko"t  to  him  and  said,  "When  I  conducted  this  it 
failed  horribly,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it";  and  the  fantastical 
piece    indeed    pleased    Liszt    mightily.      Liszt's    admiration    for    the 

*  Rimsky-Korsakoff  also  orchestrated  Moussorgsky's  Intermezzo  for  pianoforte  and  "La  Xuit  sur  le 
Mont-Chauve  "  (St.  Petersburg,  1886),  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  5,  1904. 

t  Habets  "tells  this  story  as  though  Rubinstein  had  conducted  "Sadko"  at  Vienna;  but  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  in  that  city  was  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert  in  1872.  Did  not  Rubinstein  refer  to  a  performance 
at  St.  Petersburg? 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COflEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
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NEW  NATIONAL 

The  only  theatre  in  Washington  offering  exclu- 
sively American  and  foreign  stars  of  the  first  rank 


THIS  WEEK 

Matinee,  Saturday  only 

Mme.  FRITZI  SCHEFF 

In  the  Herbert-Blossom  Light  Opera, 

"MLLE.  MODISTE" 

NEXT  WEEK 

Matinee,  Saturday  only 

Seats,  Thursday,  February  20,  9  a.m« 

ETHEL  BARRYMORE 

In  her  Hudson  Theatre  (New  York)  success, 

"HER  SISTER" 

Week  beginning  Monday,  March  2 

OLGA  NETHERSOLE 

In  an  extensive  repertoire  of  her  latest  plays 

Miss  Nethersole  comes  to  the  New  National  Theatre  direct  from 
Daly's  Theatre,  New  York. 

COMING 

Eleanor   Robson    in    "Salomy   Jane" 
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Russian  is  expressed  in  several  letters.  Thus,  in  a  letter  (1878)  to 
Bessel,  the  publisher,  he  mentions  "the  'Russian  national  songs  edited 
by  N.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,'  for  whom  I  feel  high  esteem  and  sympathy. 
To  speak  frankly,  Russian  national  music  could  not  be  more  felt  or 
better  understood  than  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff."  In  1884  he  thanked 
Rahter,  the  publisher  at  Hamburg,  for  sending  him  the  "Slumber 
Songs"  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "which  I  prize  extremely;  his  works 
are  among  the  rare,  the  uncommon,  the  exquisite."  To  the  Countess 
Louise  de  Mercy-Argenteau*  he  wrote  in  1884:  "Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Cui,  Borodin,  Balakireff,  are  masters  of  striking  originality  and  worth. 
Their  works  make  up  to  me  for  the  ennui  caused  to  me  by  other  works 
more  widely  spread  and  more  talked  about.  ...  In  Russia  the  new 
composers,  in  spite  of  their  remarkable  talent  and  knowledge,  have 
as  yet  but  a  limited  success.  The  high  people  of  the  Court  wait  for 
them  to  succeed  elsewhere  before  they  applaud  them  at  Petersburg. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  a  striking  remark  which  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Michael  made  to  me  in  '43:  'When  I  have  to  put  my  officers 
under  arrest,  I  send  them  to  the  performances  of  Glinka's  operas/ 
Manners  are  softening  and  Messrs.  Rimski,  Cui,  Borodin,  have 
themselves  attained  to  the  grade  of  colonel."  In  1885  he  wrote  to  her: 
"I  shall  assuredly  not  cease  from  my  propaganda  of  the  remarkable 

*  She  was  a  zealous  propagandist  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  New  Russian  School.  Her  husband,  cham- 
berlain of  Napoleon  III.,  died  in  1888,  and  she  then  left  Belgium,  her  native  land,  and  moved  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  died  in  1890.  See  the  gossip  about  her  in  "Les  Femmes  du  Second  Empire"  by  Frederic 
Loliee,  pp.  347-351  (Paris,  1906). 


Mr.  Loudon  Charlton  announces  a  concert  by 


MADAME 
MARCELLA 


SEMBRICH 


(Prima  Donna  Soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company) 

ASSISTED    BY 

Mr.  ELLISON  VAN  HOOSE,  Tenor    Mr.  MICHAEL  DE  ZADORA,  Pianist 

NEW    NATIONAL    THEATRE 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  lO,  at  4.30  o'clocK 

Advanced  mail  orders  received  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Cryder,  1724  N  Street 

PROGRAMME 

PART  I. 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  .        .        .       J.  Raff 
Mr.  de  Zadopa 

2.  Aria  from  "Traviata,"  "  Ah  !  fors'  e  lui"       Verdi 
Mme.  Sembrich 

3.  Romance, "Plus blanche"  (Huguenots),  Meyerbeer 
Mr.  Van  Hoose 

4.  Songs 
(a)  Forelle  .  .  .  .  .  F.Schubert 
(3)  Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes  .  .  Hahn 
(c)  But  lately  in  dance  I  embraced  her,  A.  Arensky 
{d)  Love  has  wings  ....  H.  Rogers 
(e)  Widmung    ....        ,        .        .    R.  Schumann 

Mme.  Sembrich 

.    PART  II. 

5.  (a)  Ballade Chopin 

(Z>)  Etude  .  .     F.  Liszt 

Mr.  de  Zadora 

6.  Grand  Duo  from  "  La  Boheme  "  .        .       Puccini 
Mme.  Sembrich  and  Mr.  Van  Hoose 

7.  Songs 

(a)  How  much  I  love  you        .         .         .La  Forge 

(b)  When  the  roses  bloom  (1774),  Louise  Reichardt 

(c)  Autumn Salter 

Mr.  Van  Hoose 

8.  Valse,  "  Voce  di  Primavera  "        .        .  J.Strauss 
Mme.  Sembrich 

Baldwin  Piano  Used 
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compositions  of  the  New  Russian  School,  which  I  esteem  and  appreciate 
with  lively  sympathy.  For  six  or  seven  years  past  at  the  Grand  Annual 
Concerts  of  the  Musical  Association,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
presiding,  the  orchestral  works  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Borodine 
have  figured  on  the  programmes.  Their  success  is  making  a  crescendo, 
in  spite  of  the  sort  of  contumacy  that  is  established  against  Russian 
music.  It  is  not  in  the  least  any  desire  of  being  peculiar  that  leads  me 
to  spread  it,  but  a  simple  feeling  of  justice,  based  on  my  conviction 
of  the  real  worth  of  these  works  of  high  lineage." 

Liszt's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  von  Billow,  who  wrote  to  the 
Signale  in  1878:  "  Rimsky-Korsakoff' s  'Antar,'  a  programme- 
symphony  in  four  movements,  a  gorgeous  tone-picture,  announces  a 
tone-poet.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  mean  by  this  expression? 
A  tone-poet  is  first  of  all  a  romanticist,  who,  nevertheless,  if  he  develop 
himself  to  a  genius,  can  also  be  a  classic,  as,  for  example,  Chopin." 

* 

Two  more  recent  opinions  concerning  the  musie  of  this  Russian 
composer  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Pudor,  in  an  essay,  "Der  Klang  als  sinnlicher  Reiz  in 
der  modernen  Musik"  (Leipsic,  1900),  wrote:  "Rimsky-Korsakoff  is 
in  truth  the  spokesman  of  modern  music.  Instrumentation  is  every- 
thing with  him;  one  might  almost  say,  the  idea  itself  is  with  him 
instrumentation.  His  music  offers  studies  and  sketches  in  orchestration 
which  remind  one  of  the  color-studies  of  the  Naturalists  and  the 
Impressionists.  He  is  the  Degas  or  the  Whistler  of  music.  His  music 
is  sensorial,  it  is  nourished  on  the  physical  food  of  sound.     One  might 


EVERY    riUSIC=LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERPUL  CRICKET       By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
"  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little  '  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves." 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,    Maynard    &    Company,    Publishers,    Boston 
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say  to  hit  it  exactly,  though  in  a  brutal  way :  the  hearer  tastes  in  his 
music  the  tone,  he  feels  it  on  his  tongue." 

And  Mr.  Jean  Marnold,  the  learned  and  brilliant  critic  of  the  Mercure 
de  France,  wrote  in  an  acute  study  of  the  New  Russian  School  (April, 
1902):  "Of  all  the  Slav  composers,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  and  as  a  musician  the  most  remarkable.  He  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  one  of  his  Gompatriots  in  the  art  of  handling 
timbres,  and  in  this  art  the  Russian  school  has  been  long  distinguished. 
In  this  respect  he  is  descended  directly  from  Liszt,  whose  orchestra 
he  adopted,  and  from  whom  he  borrowed  many  an  old  effect.  His 
inspiration  is  sometimes  exquisite;  the  inexhaustible  transformation 
of  his  themes  is  always  most  intelligent  or  interesting.  As  all  the 
other  Russians,  he  sins  in  the  development  of  ideas  through  the  lack 
of  cohesion,  of  sustained  enchainment,  and  especially  through  the  lack 
of  true  polyphony.  The  influence  of  Berlioz  and  of  Liszt  is  not  less 
striking  in  his  manner  of  composition.  'Sadko'  comes  from  Liszt's 
'Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne';  'Antar'  and  'Scheherazade'  at 
the  same  time  from  '  Harold '  and  the  '  Faust '  Symphony.  The  oriental 
monody  seems  to  throw  a  spell  over  Rimsky-Korsakoff  which  spreads 
over  all  his  works  a  sort  of  'local  color/  underlined  here  by  the  chosen 
subjects.  In  'Scheherazade,'  it  must  be  said,  the  benzoin  of  Arabia 
sends  forth  here  and  there  the  sickening  empyreuma  of  the  pastilles 
of  the  harim.  This  'symphonic  suite'  is  rather  a  triple  rhapsody  in- 
the  strict  meaning  of  both  word  and  thing.  One  is  at  first  enraptured, 
astonished,  amused,  by  the  wheedling  grace  of  the  melodies,  the  fantasy 
of  their  metamorphoses,  by  the  dash  of  the  sparkling  orchestration; 
then  one  is  gradually  wearied  by  the  incessant  return  of  analogous 
effects,  diversely  but  constantly  picturesque.  All  this  decoration 
is  incapable  of  supplying  the  interest  of  an  absent  or  faintly  sketched 
musical  development.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  the 
third  movements  of  'Antar,'  the  composer  has  approached  nearest  true 
musical  superiority.  The  descriptive,  almost  dramatic,  intention  is 
realized  there  with  an  unusual  sureness,  and,  if  the  brand  of  Liszt 
remains  ineffaceable,  the  ease  of  construction,  the  breadth  and  the 
co-ordinated  progression  of  combinations  mark  a  mastery  and  an 
originality  that  are  rarely  found  among  the  composers  of  the  far  North, 
and  that  no  one  has  ever  possessed  among  the  'Five.'" 

See  also  a  study  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  Camille  Bellaigue 
("Impressions  Musicales  et  Litteraires,"  pp.  97-140);  "A  propos  de 
'Scheherazade'  de  Rimsky-Korsakoff,"  by  Emile  Vuillermoz,  in  Le 
Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  February  15,  1905;  Mercure  Musical 
(Paris),  March  15,  .1907,  pp.  28.2-284,  article  by  N.  D.  Bernstein  on 
R.-K.'s  opera,  "Legend  of  the  Invisible  City,"  etc.,  June  15,  .1907, 
pp.  652-656,  by  Louis  Haloy;  Alfred  Bruneau's  "Musiques  de  Russie 
et  Musiciens  de  France,"  pp.  20-25  (Paris,  1903). 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

lnUfflAb    HVAWlJ    uKliliPlllj  Pupils  coached  for  Oratorio  and  Grand  Opera. 
Of  New  York,  Residence  Studio,  1126  16th  Street. 

^_       ^^_    .«..«.—  Mr. Greene  will  be  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednes* 
TENOR    SOLOIST,      .  .      day,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 


Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 
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Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE 


(Pupil  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  of  London) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING, 

Has  resumed  her  lessons  for  the  season. 

Residence  Studio, 
1 126  Sixteenth  Street. 
Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON, 


Hiss  LAURA  HAWKINS. 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden) , 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway  Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 
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KARL  DUG, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  R.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola.  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Kobeet  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  fouls'  Church,  Koxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,B.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

3J2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -    Boston 

CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


rir.  JOSEF  KA5PAR 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated,  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


B.  Frank  Cebest, 

TEACHER  OF   PIANOFORTE. 

Pupil  of 

BARTH,  SCHARWENKA,  MOSZKOWSKY 

Studio,  1327  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;   also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Siagsrs. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trkmont  St.,  Boston. 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAriE  riARCHESI, 
Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

flEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


HOTZ 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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THE  LYRIC      .       .'■''.       .       BALTIMORE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

flrngntmm?  of  tty 
FOURTH  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
n?auy  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
'Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

THE  KRANZ  SMITH  PIANO  GO.  100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Wendling,  Carl,  Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 


Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 


Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H. 
Goldstein,  S. 


Eichheim,  H. 
Rissland,  K. 


Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 


First  Violins. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 


Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 


Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J, 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 


Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 


Fe*rir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 


Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 


Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 
Fox,  P. 


Horns. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Harp. 
Schuecker,  H. 


Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 


Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 


Violas. 

Zahn,  F. 
Kluge,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Kolster,  A. 
Sauer,  G. 


Loeffler,  E. 
Hadley,  A. 


Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 


Heberlein,  H, 
Smalley,  R. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Horns. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Tympani. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

C  ontra-bassoon. 
Helleberg,  J. 


Trumpets. 

Kloepfel,  L. 
Mann,  J. 
Heim,  G. 
Merrill,  C. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Lorenz,  O. 


Percussion. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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Twenty-third  Season  in  Baltimore* 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor* 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven         .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral/'  Op.  6S 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook -side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  .  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


RicharcTStrauss         .         .       "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of  per/o- 
rated rolls 


[MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically*  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  thai  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic* 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On   the   other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by  hand  or  by 

perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting-  is  not  arbitrarily  mechanical,  as  when  cut  in  the 
■music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAll  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style , 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale.'* 
The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.     We    know  nothing  about  the 

pecuniary  result. 

* 
*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13;  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  181 6  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred^  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF 
MINIATURE  SCORES 

MOZART.     Symphony  in  D  major $0.50 

AUBER.     "Le  Cheval  de  Bronze"  Overture .50 

BOIELDIEU.     "La  Dame  Blanche"  Overture  .50 

MENDELSSOHN.     "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage"  .50 

ROSSINI.     "Semiramide" .50 

E.  ELGAR.    "Military  Marches" 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance" 

No.  1  in   D $1.00 

No.  2  in  A  .-------.  1.00 

No.  3  in  C 1.00 

No.  4inG  -- -  1.00 

E.  ELGAR.    "Sea  Pictures."    Cycle  of  Five  Songs  for  Contralto     -        1.50 
BRAHMS.     German  Requiem  ........    3.00 

HAYDN.    "Creation" 2.50 

LISZT.    Second  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major  .....   2.00 

MOZART.    Requiem       ......        .        ...          1.50 
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Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  1 815  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
4  'Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
4  'dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.     She  sang  from  1 813  to  183 1  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
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in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
4 'Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added:  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half-friendly, 
half-ironical  manner. 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting.  . 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 


"OLD     VIOLINS" 
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Second  Piece.    Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.    Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.    Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Ftfih  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

*  * 

Ries  tells  us  that  Beethoven  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of  "musical 
painting,"  even  in  the  two  oratorios  of  Haydn,  whose  musical  talent  he 
fully  appreciated;  but  that  Beethoven  often  thought  of  a  set  and 
appointed  argument  when  he  composed.  Beethoven  especially  dis- 
claims any  attempt  at  "painting"  in  .  this  symphony:  yet  one 
enthusiastic  analyst  finds  in  the  music  the  adventures  of  some  honest 
citizen  of  a  little  town — we  believe  he  locates  it  in  Bavaria — who  takes 
his  wife  and  children  with  him  for  a  holiday;  another  hears  in  a 
pantheistic  trance  "all  the  voices  of  nature."  William  Gardiner  in 
1832  made  this  singular  remark, — singular  for  the  period:  "Beethoven, 
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in  his  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  has  given  us  the  warm  hum  of  the  insects 
by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook;  and,  as  our  musical  enterprise 
-enlarges,  noises  will  be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  modern  orchestra 
that  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our  grand  performances." 

Ambros  wrote  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry"  :  "After  all, 
the  very  superscriptions  'Sinfonia  eroica/  'Sinfonia  pastorale,'  point  to 
a  profound  individuality  of  the  art  work,  which  is  by  no  means  deducible 
from  the  mere  play  of  the  tones  with  forms.  It  has  as  yet  not  occurred 
to  anybody  to  find  the  '  Heroic '  Symphony  not  heroic  and  the  '  Pastoral  ■ 
Symphony  not  pastoral,  but  it  surely  would  have  called  forth  contra- 
diction on  all  sides  if  the  title-pages  of  both  works  had  been  accidentally 
interchanged.  He  that  denies  any  other  content  of  music  than  mere 
tone-forms  set  in  motion  has  no  right  whatever  to  join  in  this  con- 
tradiction. There  is  no  heroic  arabesque,  no  heroic  kaleidoscopic 
picture,  no  heroic  triangle  or  quadrangle."  Hanslick  has  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  title  "Heroic,"  and  Rubinstein  argued  at  length 
against  that  title.  Rubinstein  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
programme  "to  be  divined,"  and  against  the  programme  determined 
in  advance.  "I  believe  that  a  composer  puts  into  his  work  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  soul,  a  programme,  but  with  the  firm  belief  that  the 
performer  and  the  hearer  will  know  how  to  understand  it.  He  often 
gives  to  his  work  a  general  title  as  an  indication;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  for  no  one  can  pretend  to  express  by  speech  all  the  details 
of  a  thought.  I  do  not  understand  programme-music  as  a  deliberate 
imitation,  with  the  aid  of  sounds,  of  certain  things  or  certain  events. 
Such  imitation  is  admissible  only  in  the  naive  and  the  comic.  The 
'Pastorale'  in  Western  music  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  simple 
country  life,  jolly,  awkward,  rather  rude;  and  this  is  expressed  by  a 
fifth  held  on  the  tonic  of  the  bass.     The  imitation  in  music  of  natural 
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phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  etc.,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naivetes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  is  admitted  into  art,  as  the 
imitation  of  a  cuckoo,  the  twittering  of  birds,  etc.  Beethoven's, 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  these  imitations,  portrays  only  the 
mood  of  the  villager  and  nature ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  programme-music 
in  the  most  logical  acceptation  of  the  term." 


* 
*  * 


Programme-music  has  in  a  certain  sense  existed  from  the  early  days 
of  music.  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  in  his  "Programme  Music  in  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  begins  with  the  vocal  compositions  of  Jonnequin, 
Gombert,  Josquin  Depres,  and  others.  "It  was  the  French  school  of 
clavecinists,  culminating  in  Francois  Couperin,  that  achieved  the 
first  artistically  satisfactory  results  in  programme  music."  And  Niecks 
quotes  titles  from  preceding  French  lutenists,  from  Dennis  Gaultier, 
for  example.  Gaultier  died  about  1660-70.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  strange  achievements,  as  Dittersdorf's  Symphonies, 
illustrative  of  certain  stories  told  by  Ovid, — "Actaeon,"  "Phaeton," 
etc., — with  elaborate  analyses  by  J.  T.  Hermes.  The  pamphlet  of 
Hermes  was  recently  reprinted.  There  were  both  serious  and  humorous 
attempts.  Thus  Johann  Kuhnau,  who  wrote  "Bible"  sonatas,  tells  of 
a  sonata  he  once  heard  which  was  entitled  "La  Medica."  "After  an 
illustration  of  the  whines  of  the  patient  and  of  his  relations,  the  running 
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after  the  doctor,  the  pouring  out  of  sorrow,  there  finally  came  a  jig, 
with  the  motto:  'The  patient  is  progressing  favorably,  but  has  not  quite 
recovered  his  health.' " 

Still  funnier  is  the  serious  symphonic  poem  by  Villa,  "The  Vision  of 
Brother  Martin"  (Madrid,  March,  1900),  "a  Psychological  Study  of 
Luther,  his  Doubts  and  his  Plans  for  Reform." 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Major  A.  D.  Hermann  Hutter  of  Nuremberg, 
with  his  "Bismarck"  Symphony  (1901)  in  four  movements:  "Ex  ungue 
leonem;  Patriae  inserviendo  consumor;  Oderint  dum  metudnt;  Per  aspera 
ad  astra"? 

And  has  not  Hans  Huber  written  a  "Bocklin"  Symphony,  in  which 
certain  pictures  of  the  imaginative  Swiss  painter  are  translated  into 
music,  and  Stanford  a  symphony  on  pictures  by  Watts? 

Yet  we  once  smiled  at  Steibelt's  "Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture, 
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describing  the  Victory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan," 
with  its  programme  from  "Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  advice  from  Captain  Trollope"  to  "Acclamation  of  the 
populace,  'God  save  the  King."' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  speech  of  Cabaner, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "To  portray  silence  in  music,  I  should 
need  three  brass  bands." 

*  * 

The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Krehbiel  (New 
York,  1905),  may  well  be  quoted  here: — 

"I  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  follow 
its  lines."  This  was  said  in  181 5  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 
"Pastoral."  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  frequently  thought  of  an 
object  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  at  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  about  petty  things  of  the  sort." 

"The  description  of  a  picture  belongs  to  the  field  of  painting;  in  this 
the  poet  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  terri- 
tory is  not  so  restricted  as  mine  in  this  respect,  though  mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  is  not  easily 
reached." 

"Carried  too  far,  all  delineation  in  instrumental  music  loses  in 
efficiency."     This  remark  is  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "  Pastoral." 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  wander  among  bushes  and  herbs, 
under  trees  and  over  rocks;  no  man  can  love  the  country  as  I  love  it. 
Woods,  trees,  and  rocks  send  back  the  echo  that  man  desires." 

"O  God!  send  your  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comfort  your 
moody  thoughts  touching  that  which  must  be."  To  the  "Immortal 
Beloved." 

"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me :  '  Holy !  holy ! '     Who  can 
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give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods  ?    Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods !"     (July,  1814). 

"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 
there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 
Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there.' '  (In  the 
fall  of  1 81 7  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 

*  * 

It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then    to    'cellos,    double-basses,    and    wood-wind    instruments.     The 

*  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  A  gram. 
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development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
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his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  1?,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 

1 

4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.     The  second  theme  enters, 
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B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.     The  rest  of  the  movement  is 

hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 

before. 

It    may    here    be    said    that    some    programme-makers    give    five 

movements    to    this   symphony.     They   make    the    thunder-storm   an 

independent  movement.     Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 

beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 

* 

One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic)  [ 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 

rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
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but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  1815, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-18 17)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 


Mr.  Fritz  Krkislbr  was  born  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.     He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a- jour- 
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neying.  He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  studied  again  with  Massart  and  with  Godard  and  Delibes.  He 
lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  army  service  (they  say), 
and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston,  December 
18,  at  Steinert  Hall.  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12,  26,  March 
2,  5,  16,  1 901).  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert 
was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto.  He 
went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia,  returned  to 
this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January  23,  25, 
February  1,  11,  1902.  He  playecr Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor  ("Scena 
Can  tan  te")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  15,  1902.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  1 904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's  Concerto 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston,  March  1 1  of  that  year.  He 
gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907. 
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Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 
This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme,  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.     The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
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which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  * 

This  concerto  has  been  played  by  many  distinguished  violinists  who 
have  visited  Boston.  It  has  been  played  at  the  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Boston  by  Alfred  de  Seve  (February  18,  1882),  Willis  E.  Now  ell 
(December  26,  1885),  C.  M.  Loeffier  (December  it,  1886),  Franz  Kneisel 
(March  23,  1895),  Leonora  Jackson  (February  17,  1900),  and  E.  Fer- 
nandez-Arbos  (October  24,  1903). 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AND  OPERA. 

Aristocratic  Russia  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  importing  its 
amusements.  Catherine  I.,  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing,  borrowed 
from  Paris  Mile.  Juliette,  a  ballet  dancer,  just  as  Catherine  II.  borrowed 
the  philosopher  Diderot.  There  was  a  Russian  ballet,  "Baba  Yaga," 
a  comedy  with  songs  and  dances,  before  there  was  a  Russian  opera. 
The  first  theatre  opened  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  first  singers  and  orchestra  imported  were  under  the  manager 
Locatelli,  not  the  violinist  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ballet 
is  associated  closely  with  that  of  the  opera  in  all  countries,  and  the 
story  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  is  one  of  incredible  extravagance,  scandal, 
and  crime,  therefore  of  genuine  interest. 

The  first  opera  in  Russia  was  in  1735,  and  the  company  was  Italian. 
The  first  opera  with  Russian  libretto  and  sung  by  Russian  singers  dealt 
with  a  Grecian  mythological  subject,  and  the  music  was  by  an  Italian. 
Catherine  II.  longed  for  national  opera.  She  wrote  the  librettos  of  five, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russians  did  write  operas. 
They  were  without  flavor  or  beauty.  They  were  in  weak  Italian  style, 
and  not  one  remained  long  in  the  repertory. 

When  Dargomyzski,  Mily  Balakireff,  and  Cesar  Cui  met  with  Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff,  Borodin,  and  Moussorgsky  to  discuss  the  future  of  Russian 
music,  the  following  theories  concerning  opera  were  adopted  by  all 
except  Borodin.  (I  give  them  as  declared  by  Cesar  Cui  in  his  "La 
Musique  en  Russie,"  Paris,  1880.) 

(1)  Dramatic  music  should  always  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  absolute 
music  without  regard  to  the  libretto.  Composers  thus  had  for  their 
chief  thought  only  pure  melody  and  vocal  virtuosity, — easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  success.  The  most  common  and  naive  trivialities 
had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  that  which  would  have  been  hooted  in 
an  orchestral  work  found  its  way  naturally  into  opera.  The  Italians, 
with  a  wondrous  gift  of  melody,  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  nude  melody 
by  any  harmonic  dress.  By  the  Italians,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
Italians  before  the  Verdi  of  "Aida,"  "Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  They  looked  at  the  thirty-odd 
operas  of  Rossini  and  the  sixty-odd  operas  of  Donizetti,  and  found 
only  one  or  two  types :  the  rest  was  merely  repetition.  The  composers 
wrote  too  much;  they  speculated  on  the  success  of  singers,  scene 
painters,  and  ballets. .  But  these  Russians  thought  that  opera  music, 
apart  from  accessories,  should  always  be  genuine  and  beautiful,  rich 
and  striking  in  harmonic  progressions  and  instrumental  dress.  This 
theory  might  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  Should  there  be  no 
episode  of  commonplace  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  hearer?     No. 
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These  men  did  not  care  whether  the  audience  were  pleased  or  displeased. 
They  worked  for  an  ideal. 

(2)  Vocal  music  must  be  always  in  perfect  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  Each  sentence  should  have  the  one  fitting  and  correct 
musical  declamation.  The  meaning  of  the  text  should  come  out  clearly 
in  the  musical  phrase.  A  psychical  sentiment  can  often  be  expressed 
with  more  depth  and  power  in  music  than  in  words.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  music  is  to  paint  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  passions: 
speech  defines  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  libretto 
should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
movement  of  the  plot.  There  are  operas  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
ensemble  wastes  time  without  consideration  of  words  or  action.  A 
catastrophe  is  ready:  immediately  the  characters  stand  in  line  along 
the  footlights,  with  the  chorus  arranged  orderly  at  their  heels,  and  sing 
a  long  set  piece ;  after  it  is  finished,  after  the  applause  is  all  over,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place.  If  the  hero  of  a  lyric  scene  is  the  tenor  or 
baritone,  he  must  first  show  his  talent  in  declamation:  he  therefore 
advances  to  the  prompter's  box,  and  goes  through  the  recitative; 
then,  to  display  his  breadth  of  style,  he  sings  an  andante  cantabile; 
but  he  is  also  a  master  of  rapid  and  florid  passages:  and  there  is  nec- 
essarily a  fast  movement,  and  at  the  end  an  impossible  note,  high  or 
low,  which  is  held  endlessly. 

This  coterie  waged  war  on  all  such  conventionalities :  it  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  independence  of  form,  and  that  the  musical 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  text  or  the  scenic  situation. 
Marches,  characteristic  dances,  an  overture,  entr'actes, — these  pieces, 
essentially  orchestral,  may  well  be  in  place.     Melody  should  be  used  to 
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express  lyrical  emotion;  but  one  model  of  melodic  form,  However  suc- 
cessful it  may  be,  should  not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  one  and;  the  • 
Same  opera,  because  in  a  lyric  work  there  are  seldom  two  situations 
completely  similar  with  a  text  that  offers  the  identical  suggestions. 
And,  when  a  chorus  is  introduced,  it  should  not  come  forward  as  a  chorus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  to  rest  the  chief  singers :  the  chorus 
should  be  a  crowd  doing  something,  having  a  determinate  part  in  the 
drama.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  the  historical 
period  of  the  drama,  to  local  color;  in  a  word,  the  time  and  place  as 
well  as  the  characters  should  be  musically  typified. 

One  might  have  replied, ' '  But  these  ideas  are  not  very  unlike  the  views 
of  Wagner."  Cui  or  Balakireff  would  have  answered:  "The  methods 
used  in  pursuing  the  end  are  very  different.  Wagner  centres  all  the 
interest  in  the  orchestra;  the  singers  have  only  a  secondary  place. 
While  a  theme  is  exposed  by  the  orchestra,  the  actor  declaims  sections 
of  recitative,  which,  taken  separately,  often  have  little  intrinsic  value 
or  real  meaning.  This  method  is  false.  The  characters  in  the  opera,, 
not  the  orchestra,  should  dominate  the  scene.  The  characters  speak: 
the  text,  which  introduces  the  music;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  music.  The  audience  sees  and  hears  them:  and  they,  not  the 
orchestra,  should  have  the  leading  part.  In  Wagner's  music  the 
orchestra  kills  song.  He  makes  every  effort  to  diminish  the  musical 
importance  of  the  characters  in  the  operas.  But  we  Russians  give, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  musical  supremacy  to  the 
singers,  and  they  have  the  important  themes.  We  believe  that  the 
singers  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  composer's  ideas.  Furthermore, 
to  mark  the  character  of  each  person,  Wagner  clothes  the  singer  with 
a  musical  phrase,  as  with  a  coat,  which  he  always  wears.  But  why 
is  the  poor  fellow  condemned  always  to  the  same  phrase  ?  We  are  not  so 
miserly.  We  give  as  many  as  the  situations  demand.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  elaborate  these  themes  in  different  ways, — to  change 
rhythm,  color,  harmony;  but  unity  is  not  disregarded,  and  the  char- 
acter is  portrayed  more  vividly.  In  addition  to  this  Wagner  uses 
snatches  of  orchestral  phrases  that  symbolize  persons  like  phrases 
to  express  an  idea,  as  'Vengeance,'  a  sword,  etc. ;  and  when  one  of  these 
ideas  is  suggested,  even  faintly,  the  phrase  appears,  as  though  worked 
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by  a  spring.  As  though  each  person  could  not  have  an  opinion  wholly 
different,  a  sentiment  far  removed,  in  considering  the  same  subject! 
We  do  not  fall  into  s^uch  errors,  at  least." 

Operas  by  Cui,  Dargomyzski,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Moussorgsky 
were  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Dargomyzski's  opera, '  'The  Stone  Guest." 
The  story  is  Pushkin's  version  of  the  adventures  of  our  old  friend, 
Don  Juan,  the  Spaniard,  who  met  his  death  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  woman.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  variations 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  Puskhin  makes  Donna  Anna  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Commander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  music  the  composer  follows  the  text  without  changing  a  passage 
or  rejecting  a  single  word.  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  audience: 
not  an  air  or  chorus  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ear.  Instead  of  set  tunes  we  find  melodic,  descriptive,  emotional 
recitative.  This  opera,  which  takes  less  than  two  hours  in  performance, 
was  orchestrated  after  the  composer's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  first  performed  in  1872.  The  public  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange.  It  is  not  an  opera:  it  is  a  lyric  drama 
with  an  intimate  union  of  text  and  music,  and  the  music  is  fashioned 
to  fit  strictly  the  words. 

Borodin,  not  content  with  symphony  or  chamber  music,  as  though 
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ie  were  a  Frenchman,  looked  forward  to  the  stage  for  greater  fame. 
Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an 
epic  national  poem, — the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the 
'expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  people 
<of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  own  libretto.  He 
tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  even  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  read  assiduously  the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come 
•down  from  the  people  of  that  age;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from 
Central  Asia ;  he  introduced  into  his  book,  after  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare, comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  the  romantic  situations ; 
lie  began  to  compose  part  of  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him: 
*  'The  time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects ; 
it  is  necessary  to-day  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  would  go  into  his  second  symphony.  In  "Prince  Igor"  he  did 
not  follow  the  theories  which  had  been  laid  down  before  him  by  Dar- 
gomyzski  and  Cui.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  explained  his  own  views 
concerning  opera:  "I  have  always  disagreed  with  a  great  number  of 
my  friends  concerning  dramatic  music.  Recitative  is  neither  in  my 
nature  nor  in  my  character.  I  am  attracted  rather  by  melody  and 
by  the  cantilena.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of  complete  and  con- 
crete forms.  In  opera,  as  in  decorative  art,  details,  minutiae,  are 
not  in  place:  only  great  lines  are  needed.  Everything  should  be 
precise,  clear,  and  easy  of  performance  from  a  vocal  and  instrumental 
point  of  view.  The  voice  should  take  the  first  place;  the  orchestra 
should  be  secondary.     I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  succeed,  but  my 
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opera  will  be  more  like  Glinka's  'Russian'  than  the  'Stone  Guest.'" 
Pie  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  His  wife,  Catherine  Sergei'ewna 
Protopopowa,  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health 
was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  of  his  dear  child, — this 
opera:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life, — 
professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  we  do  not  arrive 
at  the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  hollow  themselves  deeper.  We  begin  a  hundred  different 
things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  some  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in 
my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure, 
and  yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  my  work." 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  choruses  are  constantly  interrupted 
by  recitatives  and  solos,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  singer  rest. 
1 '  For  the  singer  is  a  human  person  and  not  a  phonograph  or  an  organ 
that  is  wound  up  with  a  key.  A  singer  who  never  leaves  the  stage, 
and  shouts  without  cessation  a  series  of  high  notes,  will  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  career  if  she  be  not  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest."  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  performed  until  after  the 
death  of  Borodin.  It  was  finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff,  and  the  opera  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November, 
1890.  The  composer  had  no  illusion  concerning  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting this  opera.  He  himself  said,  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera,  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Russians  who 
love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  history,  and  to 
see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  upon  the  stage." 

* 
*  * 

The  founders  of  the  neo-Russian  school  agreed,  first  of  all,  that  orches- 
tral music,  as  written  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.  The  string  foundation  of  Haydn  could  no 
longer  be  a  law  to  them:  Beethoven  had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  a 
chorus  into  his  Ninth  Symphony;  Schumann  had  added  to  his 
"Rhenish"   symphony   a  fifth  movement;    Liszt,   in  his  symphonic 
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poems,  had  connected  separate  episodes  into  a  general  ensemble,  and 
had  firmly  established  programme  music ;  Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral 
colors,  and  had  also  introduced  vocal  music  into  his  symphonies  or 
had  given  an  important  part  to  the  solo  instrument,  as  to  the  viola  in 
1  'Childe  Harold/'  It  was  impossible  to  go  further  in  these  directions. 
It  was  different  with  opera.  Dramatic  music  was  still  in  a  transitory 
state.     Its  style  was  not  irrevocably  deternrined. 

Balakireff  never  wrote  an  opera,  and  his  latest  work  of  importance 
is  a  symphony  (produced  in  1898).  The  operas  of  Moussorgsky — 
that  wild,  irregular,  dissipated  genius— were  put  on  the  stage  through 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  and  have  never  crossed  the  frontier.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  "May  Night"  has  been  performed  in  a  German  city, — 
Frankfort  (May  3,  1900);  and  his  "Betrothed  of  the  Tsar"  at  Prague 
(December  4,  1902).  Operas  by  Cui  have  been  a  little  less  parochial 
in  fortune;  his  "Le  Filibustier"  was  written  for  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  and  produced  there  January  22,  1894,  probably  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  to  Russia,  for  there  were  only  five  performances.  The  neo- 
Russian  school  is  known  to  the  outside  world  by  symphonic  and 
chamber  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Tschaikowsky  never 
was  a  member  of  this  school, — that  he  was  regarded  by  the  faithful  as  a 
cosmopolite.  Arensky,  who  first  leaned  toward  the  ultra-radicals, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  operas  have  been 
performed  in  many  European  cities. 


COLORED   VOICES. 

Mrs.  Northesk  Wilson,  lecturing  in  London,  said  that  voices  havt 
colors,  and  that  these  colors  reveal  character. 

Mme.  Melba's  voice,  according  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  is  a  "high  blue, 
splashed  occasionally  with  purple."  The  voice  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
is  "violet  speckled  with  green,  which  is  the  color  of  the  depressed." 
If  your  voice  is  a  light  green,  you  are  "adaptable";  but,  if  it  is  "a 
species  of  gaslight  green,"  you  have  "religious  feeling  tinged  with  fear." 
The  voice  of  a  philanthropic  woman  is  pink,  while  one  of  pale  gray — 
without  the  slightest  dash  of  heliotrope — comes  from  a  person  of  highly 
intellectual  parts.  The  singing  of  Mme.  Alice  Gomez  suggests  orange. 
Mme.  Gomez  was  born  at  Calcutta.  Her  father  was  a  Spaniard,  her 
mother  was  of  Portuguese  descent.     It  would  seem  as  though  her  voice 
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should  be  dark  and  tawny ,  like  old  port  that  is  bought  at  a  corner 
grocery. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mme.  Gomez's  tones  were  yellow,  not  orange. 
What  would  the  symbolism  be?  As  a  rule,  nearly  all  men,  civilized 
or  barbarous,  have  regarded  the  color  with  distaste.  The  Chinese  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  Malay  countries  are  an  exception.  The  Tormentors 
<of  the  Inquisition,  the  headsmen  of  many  lands,  the  murderer  in  Spain 
'a'bout  to  be  executed,  were  clad  in  yellow  garments.  Jesters  and  fools 
Hvore  yellow,  or  yellow  and  green.  In  England  yellow  is  avoided  by 
'Cornishmen,  and  in  other  parts  of  England  it  is  supposed  to  convey  or 
betoken  rheumatism. 

Some  months  ago  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published  this  interesting 
statement,  and  added:  "A  doctor  of  Penzance  told  in  print  the  other 
day  how  a  man  consulted  him  for  lumbago.  The  patient  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  suffering,  because  he  had  always  worn  a  catskin  vest; 
but  on  minute  examination  of  this  article  he  discovered  a  few  yellow 
Mirs  in  it.  That  explained  the  misfortune.  He  told  the  doctor  how 
a  man  he  knew,  a  bragging,  reckless  youth,  walked  from  Newquay  to 
Bodmin  wearing  a  yellow  necktie,  just  for  bravado.  Rheumatic  fever 
seized  him  that  night." 

A  person  who  has  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  and  seen  the  seven 
stars  has  in  the  morning  a  dark  brown  taste  in  his  mouth.  This  is  a 
well-known  physiological  fact.  Mrs.  Wilson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
an  inebriate  has  a  dark  brown  voice.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire 
in  a  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  whether  what  are  popularly 
described  as  "a  gin  voice"  and  "a  beery  voice"  are  species  of  "the 
dark  brown."  Mrs.  Wilson  says  that  if  a  tosspot,  even  if  he  be  the 
most  indefatigable  two-handed  drinker,  signs  the  pledge  and  keeps  it, 
he  will  be  rewarded  with  "the  deep  blue  hue  of  purity."     But  the 
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Rajput  farmers  refused  to  sow  their  fields  with  indigo,  when  that  crop 
was  very  profitable,  because  the  product  ultimately  would  be  blue, 
and,  though  blue  to  many  is  the  emblem  of  love,  truth,  and  constancy, 
the  Zezidis  of  Mesapotamia  cannot  abide  the  color  in  their  houses  or 
in  their  dress,  and  they  reject  even  the  innocent  donkey  because  his 
ashy  gray  approaches  blue. 

Mrs.  Wilson  speaks  of  "a  jealous  person  with  a  voice  that  looks  like 
a  patch  of  burnt  sienna,  streaked  with  tongues  of  fire  and  struck  by 
lightning.'  (By  the  way,  how  does  any  one  see  a  voice?)  She  does 
not  speak  of  the  brass  voice,  of  the  silvery,  of  the  German  silvery,  or 
of  the  "shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother"  dividing  the  "shuddering 
night."     Of  what  color  is  the  voice  that  is  as  vinegar  to  the  teeth? 

"If  a  person  learns  that  he  has  an  immoral  voice,  he  can  decide  to 
rectify  his  disposition.  After  a  while,  if  he  persists  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  his  voice  will  change  as  his  disposition  alters."  Was 
this  the  reason  why  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  sang  as  a  blameless  tenor  after 
some  years  spent  as  a  dissolute  baritone  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why  many 
contraltos  by  nature  would  fain  be  sopranos  and  ruin  their  voices  in 
the  endeavor? 

This  reminds  us  of  a  sad  accident  that  happened  to  Miss  Sinah 
Cartwright,  a  girl  of  nineteen  years,  who  worked  for  a  cake-maker  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  England.  Her  hair  was  caught  in  a  revolving 
shaft;  a  quantity  of  hair  was  torn  from  her  head,  her  scalp  was  injured; 
she  suffered  severely  from  shock. 

Miss  Sinah  was  not  only  interested  in  the  cake  industry,  she  was  a 
"trained  vocalist."  She  was  the  leading  soprano  at  Rycroft  chapel, 
and  for  special  engagements  at  local  concerts  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  guinea  or  half  a  guinea. 

She   brought   an   action   against   her   employer  for   compensation. 
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Before  she  lost  some  of  her  hair  and  suffered  from  shock,  "she  was  able 
to  reach  top  C  above  the  treble  clef  easily,  but  after  it  she  could  only 
get  the  B-flat  with  difficulty."  She  had  tried  to  sing  at  one  or  two 
concerts,  but  her  vocal  powers  were  impaired.  "Her  doctor  told  her 
that  she  must  not  appear  on  a  platform  again  till  she  could  sing  'Rejoice 
greatly.'"  This  made  some  of  the  loungers  in  court  laugh.  Laughter 
is  easily  provoked  in  any  court,  especially  when  the  case  is  a  tragic  one. 

Furthermore,  after  the  accident,  whenever  Miss  Sinah  attempted  to 
sing,  she  had  a  pain  in  her  head.  "She  had  not  attempted  to  reach 
'top  C  on  a  public  platform  since  the  accident." 

The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  incurred  her  injury  by  her  own 
voluntary  act.  The  jury  could  not  agree,  and  she  is  not  rejoicing 
greatly.  0 

Let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Northesk  Wilson. 

Her  color  theory  is  not  original  with  her.  Mr.  Benjamin  Lumley, 
a  shrewd,  bustling,  pompous  person,  who  was  for  twenty  years  director 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London,  wrote  "Reminiscences  of  the 
Opera,"  a  singularly  entertaining  book.  It  was  published  in  1864, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  ingenious  and  splendidly  whiskered  author. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Lumley  tells  of  a  person  with  whom  music  and  colors 
were  so  intimately  associated  that  whenever  he  listened  to  a  singer  a 
color  corresponding  to  the  voice  became  visible  to  the  eyes.  Therefore 
a  voice  can  be  seen.  "The  greater  the  volume  of  the  voice,"  says 
Lumley,  ' '  the  more  distinct  is  the  color,  and,  when  the  voice  is  good,  the 
high  and  low  notes  are  of  the  same  color;  whereas,  if  different  colors 
appear  during  the  performance  of  the  same  singer,  the  voice  is  naturally 
unpleasant  or  has  been  forced  out  of  its  natural  register." 

Lumley  then  gives  a  chart  of  vocal  colors.  Patti's  voice  was  a  light 
and  dark  drab,  with  occasional  touches  bf  coral;  Mario's  was  a  beauti- 
ful violet,  more  like  satin  than  velvet;  Sims  Reeves's  was  a  golden 
brown,  something  like  shot-silk.  "Tamberlik,  a  carmine,  but  un- 
equal, on  some  notes  the  color  very  strong  and  on  some  notes  scarcely 
any  color.  The  voice  like  a  cannon  when  fired,  a  flash  succeeded  by 
haziness,  but  the  flash  very  brilliant  whilst  it  lasts."  He  thus  describes 
the  voices  of  twenty  other  singers  famous  in  their  time.  Clara  Novello's 
voice  was:  "Tomata  (sic),  always  the  same,  but  a  cold,  glaring  color"; 
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and  of  Penco's  he  said:  "Some  notes  yellow,  like  a  beautiful  canary 
color,  but  some  notes  are  like  yellow  ochre,  a  vulgar  yellow." 

The  faculty  of  seeing  colors  when  listening  to  singers  was  sometimes 
a  source  of  pain  to  I^umley's  friend.  There  were  voices  that  "caused 
an  appearance  of  the  colors  of  snails,  stale  beer,  sour  milk,  curry  powder, 
rhubarb,  mud  splashes,  and  tea  leaves  from  which  the  water  has  been 
strained." 

German  singers  were  not  in  fashion  when  I^umley's  friend  was  thus 
amusing  himself,  otherwise  these  last  named  colors  might  well  have 
characterized  voices  made  in  Germany.  The  gallant  Lumley  prefaces 
the  list  of  unpleasant  comparisons  by  saying,  '  'I  do  not  mention  names." 

This  characterization  of  a  voice  by  a  color  is  only  a  phase  of  the 
phenomenon  named  by  some  "colored  audition."  The  subject  has 
interested  both  men  of  science  and  fantastical  writers  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day;  from  the  Jesuit 
Father  Castel,  who  found  a  relationship  between  the  seven  notes  of  the 
scale  and  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum,  to  Lady  Archibald  Campbell, 
with  her  thin  and  queer  book  on  "Rainbow  Music";  from  J.  L.  Hoff- 
mann (1786)  to  Dr.  L-  Destouches;  from  Goethe  to  Gal  ton.  There  are 
the  tables  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Suarez  de  Mendoza,  Professor 
Flournoy,  by  Bleulei  and  Lehmann,  and  many  others;  there  are  the 
fantasias  of  Huysmans  and  others. 

J.  L.  Hoffmann,  for  example,  described  the  human  voice  as  green. 
To  a  medical  student  examined  by  Lussana,  in  1864,  the  bass  voice  was 
a  deep  shade,  the  tenor  was  chestnut,  the  soprano  was  red,  and  the 
voice  of  a  young  girl  in  speaking  was  azure  blue,  while  that  of  a  woman 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old  was  violet.  This  student's  brother 
"saw"  voices  in  the  same  way. 

To  a  public  officer  fifty  years  old  who  was  examined  by  Lauret  in 
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1885,  mezzo-soprano  was  clear  yellow,  soprano  was  yellowish  or  white 
and  pure  white,  tenor  ranged  from  deep  yellow  to  a  canary  color,  bari- 
tone was  chestnut  to  yellow,  bass  was  a  dark  chestnut. 

And  so  other  sounds,  and  numbers,  geometrical  figures,  odors,  con- 
tacts, proper  names,  names  of  days,  months,  dates,  epochs,  consonants, 
vowels,  all  suggest  colors.  Some  hear  in  a  starry  sky  an  acute  sound. 
Mention  the  name  Joseph  to  another  and  he  sees  a  yellow  shape,  while 
Jacob  reminds  him  of  chestnut;  to  still  another  the  smell  of  onion  and 
garlic  is  green.  Suarez  de  Mendoza  examined  a  normal  man  of  forty 
years,  an  amateur  musician,  to  whom  "Aida"  was  blue;  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  a  misty  green;  "Tannhauser,"  blue;  and  the  overture 
to  "Struensee,"  the  color  of  wine-lees.  One  sees  the  music  of  Chopin 
as  yellow;  another  has  toothache  listening  to  "Don  Giovanni." 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  study  these  correspondences  of  sound,  color, 
odor,  should  read  Dr.  Jules  Millet's  "Audition  Coloree"  (Paris,  1892) 
and  "La  Musique  et  quelques-uns  de  ses  effets  sensoriels,"  by  Dr.  L. 
Destouches  (Paris,  s.  d.). 
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There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 
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When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (i 475-1 530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
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and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V olksthiimlicheri)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is. at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
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sion  in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge« 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause),  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum*  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn,, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.     Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
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lie  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood-wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  Second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound; 
hut  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously ;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near ;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood- wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  ';'.':"  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
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a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 


* 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte.' 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 

rattle,  strings. 

* 
*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till : — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
Kotzebue) ;  Rungenhagen  (about  1815);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
{Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother ;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
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AT  8-15 
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Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 


* 
*  * 


There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck,  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believer 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppL 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  this  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet,  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 


EVERY    riUSIC-LOVINQ    CHILD    LOVES 

THE  CHEERFUL  CRICKET       By  jeannette  marks 

"  The  sunshine  and  small  life  of  the  stories  seem  to  permeate  the 
very  paper  and  cloth  of  the  book,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican. 
"  The  Cheerful  Cricket  is  a  wise  philosopher.  The  tuneful  humming- 
bird, the  marsh-grass  vesper  quartet,  the  dizzy  moth, —  indeed,  all  the 
others,  even  Stingy,  the  spider,  lend  each  his  own  charm  to  these  tales. 
They  are  capital  stories  for  introducing  the  small  child  to  an  interest 
in  '  Grass  inhabitants.'  And  the  quaint  little f  tunes '  are  exactly  such  as 
children  love,  and  are  apt  to  manufacture  for  themselves" 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  Edith  Brown,  large  quarto,  ornamental 
cloth  binding,  $2.00. 

OTHER    CHARMING    NEW   JUVENILES   ARE 

Stella's  Adventures  in  Starland  By  Elbridge  H.  Sabin 

The  stars  are  ever  full  of  mystery  and  delight  to  children.  Here 
is  a  story  woven  round  these  fascinating  creatures  of  the  sky.  Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Beppo  By  Walter  S.  Cramp 

The  humorous  and  enticing  story  of  a  little  rose-colored  monkey, 
translated  from  the  famous  Italian  story  by  C.  Collodi.  Illustrated, 
75  cents. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Lists 

Small,   Maynard    &   Company,   Publishers,   Boston 
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LYRIC    T  H  EAT  R  E 


To-morrow,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
MATINEE  SATURDAY 

BERTHA  KALICH 

In  Harrison  Grey  Fiske's  Production  of 

"MARTA    OF  THE  LOWLANDS" 


Next  Monday 

Philadelphia   Orchestra 

Mme.  GADSKI,  Soloist 


February  25  to  29 
David  Belasco  will  present 

Miss  FRANCES  STARR 

In 

"THE  ROSE  OF  THE  RANCHO" 


First  time  in  Baltimore  Two  years  in  New  York 
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name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of  others. 
With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went  along  the 
road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting  con- 
stantly a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he  always 
succeeded.  A  curb's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took  him  in 
her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and  fed 
him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally  un- 
faithful to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance,  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general :  Eulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of  Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was  too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.  A  second  edition  was 
published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 


AT     23         SH 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COriEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT, 


Teacher  of  the 

Art  of  Singing. 

Studio,  8n  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore 


A.  L.  JUDEFIND, 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  taught. 
2803  Parkwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Will  also  give  lessons  at  student's  home. 


VIRGIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 


EDGAR  T,  PAUL 


ROBERT  L  PAUL 


GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  108  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  CSl  P.  'Phone,  Mad.  1417  R 


STEPHEN  TOINSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited  number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 
Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 
Wednesdayt. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 
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TEACHER  of  SINGING, 
Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) "Wateehouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  X.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, JRogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Wateehouse.  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Koxbury, 
Mass. ;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -     Boston 

CLARA   TIPPETT.  WM.  ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher, 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Siegers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St.,  Boston. 


J 


MARIE  L,  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAflE  riARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD,  - 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


H 
B 
N 
R 
Y 


HOTZ 


S 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-second  season  in  New  York 

IfriBfam  ^ptjrfjfltuj  flDrrffoaira 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Programme  at  tty 
FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

ANP  THE 

FOURTH    MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  22 
AT  230  PRECISELY 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  SafonofT 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

* 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Tromj 

bones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  0 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

• 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING&SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


1 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


E 


ii 


I 
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Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,   Broadway  and  ioth  Street 
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Boston  CARNEGIE  HALL, 

Symphony  § 
Orchestra 


NEW  YORK. 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J9O&, 
Twenty-second  Season  in  New  York. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  20, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Reger         .        Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hiller,  Op.  ioo 

First  time  at  these  concerts 


Beethoven  .         .         .         .      Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Rondo. 


J.  S.  Bach  .         .         Overture  from  Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  concerto* 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of  perfo- 
rated rolls 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically.  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  thai  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic* 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On    the   other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by  hand  or  by 

perforated  music-rotts. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mechanical,  as  when  cut  in  the 
-music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAU  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hiller  (1770) 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  100 .  Max  Reger 

(Born  at  Brand,  Bavaria,  on  March  19,  1873 ;   now  living  in  Leipsic.) 

This  composition  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Gurzenich 
concert,  Cologne,  October  15,  1907.  The  concert  was  conducted  by 
Fritz  Steinbach,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1907. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
oass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

Reger  tells  us  on  the  title-page  that  the  melody  of  Johann  Adam 
Hiller  is  dated  1770;  he  gives  no  further  clue  to  identification  of 
it,  nor  has  any  commentator,  to  my  knowledge,  identified  it.  Mr. 
Johannes  Reichert,  the  editor  of  the  programme  books  of  the  symphony 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  Dresden,  says  it  is  from  a  Singspiel 
of  Hiller.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  set  of  Hiller's  operettas  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  musical  works  and 
books  on  music  given  with  princely  generosity  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Allen 
A.  Brown. 

The  theme  is  from  Hiller's  operetta,  "Der  Aerndtekranz"  ("The 
Harvest  Wreath"),  in  three  acts.  The  operetta  was  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1772.  Gerber,  in  his  " Historisch-Biographisches  Lexicon 
der  Tonkiinstler"  (first  edition,  1790),  gives  this  date  of  publication, 
T^ut  says  nothing  about  the  year  of  the  performance;  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
mann  gives  the  date  of  performance  "Leipsic,  about  1770"  ("Opern 
Handbuch,"  Leipsic,  1887);  Carl  Peiser,  in  his  study  of  J.  A.  Hiller 
(Leipsic,  1894),  merely  mentions  the  title  and  the  date  of  publication. 

The  melody  chosen  by  Reger  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  operetta 
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B00SEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


(page  51),  and  it  is  sung  by  Lieschen.  The  melody,  with  the  little 
instrumental  interludes  and  finale,  is  followed  closely  by  Reger.  The 
key  is  the  same,  B  major,  and  the  time  is  the  same,  2-2 ;  but  the  term 
Andante  is  unqualified  in  the  original.  The  words  sung  by  Lieschen 
are  as  follows : — 

Gehe,  guter  Peter,  gehe ! 

Ich  verstehe 

Wie  man  dich  zurucke  kriegt. 

Nur  ein  Wortchen,  nur  ein  Blick, 

Und  er  ist  vergnugt, 

Und  er  kommt  zuriick. 

Will  er  ja  die  Stirn  in  Falten 

Noch  erhalten ; 
Einen  Kuss  versprech  ich  dann. 
Freundlich  spitzt  er  Mund  und  Ohr, 
Und  er  lacht  mich  an 
Und  er  liebt  wie  vor. 

This  may  be  freely  Englished^ — 

Go,  good  Peter  \  I  know  how  you  are  to  be  won  back.  Just  a  word,  just  a; 
look;  he  is  happy,  he  returns. 

If  he  persists  in  scowling,  I  promise  him  a  kiss.  Then  he  puckers  his  lips 
and  pricks  up  his  ear,  and  he  smiles  on  me  and  he  loves  me  as  before. 

Theme.  Andante  grazioso,  E  major,  2-2.  This  theme  of  eighteen 
measures  has  a  simple  character,  yet  there  is  variety  in  the  sections, 
and  there  is  a  certain  rhythmic  charm.  It  is  sung  chiefly  by  wood- wind 
instruments.     The  strings  have  two  sections  and  the  conclusion. 
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Variation  I.  Piu  andante,  E  major,  2-2.  The  variation  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  a  figure  in  eighth  notes.  The  various  sections  of 
the  theme  appear  in  divers  colors. 

Variation  II.  Allegretto  con  grazia  (non  troppo  allegro),  A  major, 
3-4.  A  new  motive  (espressivo,  oboes  and  clarinets)  appears  over 
an  accompanying  figure  for  'cellos,  supported  softly  by  bassoons  and 
horn.  Hiller's  theme  is  soon  heard  over  the  same  accompanying  figure. 
This  is  developed  freely  in  A  major,  then  C-sharp  major,  and  at  last 
in  G  major  (oboe).  The  new  theme  is  reintroduced.  The  ending, 
after  two  changes  of  tempo,  is  Largo. 

Variation  III.  Vivace,  F-sharp  minor,  2-4.  This  is  a  free  variation 
with  a  running  figure,  first  given  to  strings,  derived  from  the  first 
section  of  the  theme.     The  close  is  again  a  Largo. 

Variation  IV.  Poco  vivace  (non  troppo  allegro),  F  major,  2-4. 
The  theme  is  proclaimed  in  a  decided  manner  by  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  Other  instruments,  at  first  the 
horns,  give  a  joyous  cry.  There  are  modulations  above  the  theme  that 
continues  undisturbed  in  the  basses.  Canons  are  developed  out  of 
a  section  of  the  theme.  After  a  mighty  stroke,  wood- wind  instruments 
take  up  the  theme.  There  is  more  contrapuntal  work,  chiefly  in 
canonic  form.  , 

Variation  V.  Andante  sostenuto,  A  major,  3-4,  alternating  with  2-4, 
later  6-8,  and  then  3-4  and  2-4.  This  variation  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  that  precede  it.  There  is.  the  mood  of  Reger's  Serenade, 
Op.  95.  The  orchestra  is  divided  into  three  groups,  two  groups  of 
strings,  with  one  group  playing  with  mutes,  and  one  group  of  wind 
instruments.  The  introductory  motive  (strings)  is  not  derived  from 
Hiller's  theme,  but  the  first  section  of  this  theme  appears  in  the  alter- 
nation of  3-4  and  2-4.  The  chief  section,  Quasi  piu  andante,  is  in  6-8, 
and  Hiller's  theme  is  first  developed  by  the  basses,  while  various  expres- 
sive melodies  are  added.  A  postlude  makes  use  of  the  introductory 
motive  and  a  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  and  ends  piu  lento  and  pianis- 
simo. 

Variation  VI.     Tempo  di  minuetto,   G  major,   3-4.     A  minuet  is 
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made  by  a  change  in  the  bars.     After  a  fermata^ there  is  a  trio,  meno 
mosso,  in  B  minor. 

Variation  VII.  Presto  (ma  non  troppo  presto),  F-sharp  minor,  6-8. 
A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the  start.  The  movement  has  the 
rhythm  of  a  tarantella.  The  Hiller  theme  enters,  at  first  for  flutes  and 
clarinets.     The  movement  ends  gently  in  A  major. 

Variation  VIII.  Andante  con  moto,  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
variation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intermezzo.  It  is  comparatively  short, 
and  it  has  a  theme  of  its  own,  which  was  hinted  at  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  variation.     The  strings  are  used  with  and  without  mutes. 

Variation  IX.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  various  tonalities.  A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle  section,  poco  meno  mosso,  6-4,  has  a  new, 
expressive  theme  (clarinet  and  horn) . 

Variation  X.  Allegro  appassionato,  B  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an 
energetic  motive  at  the  beginning  (violins).  The  first  section  of 
Hiller's  theme  soon  appears  in  the  basses,  af  terward  in  horn  with  triplets 
playing  about  it.  The  energetic  theme  enters  again  in  conjunction 
with  sections  of  the  Hiller  melody.  At  the  climax  the  first  section  of 
the  latter  motive  is  thundered  out  by  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
the  energetic  theme  rushes  to  a  tumultuous  ending. 

Variation  XI.  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  4-4.  The  variation 
begins  with  a  peaceful  descending  chromatic  melody  (flute  and  clarinet) , 
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of  kin  to  the  first  section  of  Hiller's  theme  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
second  theme  in  the  fugue  that  follows  this  variation.  The  Hiller 
theme  first  appears  in  the  basses,  the  chromatic  theme  is  used  in  a 
crescendo,  but  the  Hiller  melody  returns  softly.  The  variation  has  a 
more  and  more  peaceful  mood  to  the  end. 

Fugue.  Allegro  moderato  (ma  con  spirito),  B  major,  4-4.  The 
first  theme,  given  immediately  to  the  first  violins,  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  theme  of  Hiller.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  first 
fugue  theme;  violas  and  'cellos  follow;  but,  before  the  'cellos  and  double- 
basses  have  it  together,  a  voice  part  is  heard  (second  violins  and  flute) 
which  hints  at  the  second  fugue  theme,  as  did  the  chromatic  melody 
in  the  eleventh  variation.  The  first  fugue  theme  next  appears  in  the 
oboes.  A  new  figure  assumes  importance,  and  fragments  of  the  Hiller 
air  are  heard.  Second  violins  and  violas  give  out  energetically  the 
first  fugue  theme,  which  is  taken  up  by  flutes  and  oboes  in  imitation, 
but  inverted.  The  joyful  horn  motive  of  the  fourth  variation  is  heard, 
and  this  assumes  greater  significance,  later.  At  the  second  leading  of 
the  fugue  theme,  the  hint  at  the  second  is  again  heard.  The  third 
leading  is  by  the  second  violins,  the  fourth  by  the  'cellos.  The  fugue 
theme  is  now  worked  in  freer  form.  The  expressive  theme  in  the  ninth 
variation  appears.  There  is  a  passionate  crescendo,  after  which  the 
oboes  take  the  fugue  theme,  "molto  grazioso."  The  horn  motive 
from  the  fourth  variation  is  freely  used. 

Another  crescendo  leads  to  a  new  section,  meno  mosso.  The  oboes 
give  out  the  second  theme  of  the  fugue",  which  is  taken  up  by  second 
violins,  then  'cellos  and  basses.  Other  preceding  motives  enter  into 
the  crescendo.  The  horn  theme,  now  for  the  trumpet,  unites  with  the 
first  fugue  theme  (bassoons  and  lower  strings)  in  a  great  stringendo. 
The  horns  take  up  the  first  fugue  theme,  and  there  is  a  ritardando 
which  prepares  the  climax.  Trombones  proclaim  in  half  notes,  quasi 
largo,  the  first  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  while  the  strings  have  the 
first  theme  of  the  fugue,  and  the  horns  and  trumpets  have  both*  the 
second  theme  of  the  fugue  and  the  old  horn-call,  All  this  is  over  a 
pedal-point  on  B.     A  great  ritardando  brings  the  ending,  piu  largo. 


* 


Reger  is  a  much  discussed  man.  Some  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
living  composer,  for  there  are  passionate  Regerites;  others  admit 
his  facility  and  find  no  other  quality  in  his  voluminous  works.  His 
Sinfonietta  has  been  both  fiercely  hissed  and  wildly  applauded. 

His  Serenade  in  D  major,  Op.  77A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  was 
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played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1906,  by  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir.  His  Serenade 
for  orchestra,  Op.  95,  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907.  His  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor, 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  was  played  in  Boston  April  10,  1906, 
by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gollner.  Songs  by  him  have  been  sung  in 
Boston;  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  recital,  November  15,  1905. 

Reger  began  to  learn  pianoforte  playing  when  he  was  about  five 
years  old  from  his  mother.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger,  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max 
was  born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner 
and  harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he 
visited  Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in 
performances  of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
He  then  began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes  and  fugues 
for  the  pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an 
overture,  "Heroide  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been 
published.  He  had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden, 
and  in  August,  1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training 
College  for  Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96) 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger 
entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied 
theory,  the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in 
1890  or  in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there. 
In  1 89 1  some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach 
theory,  but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence 
(1898)  he  went  back  to  Weiden  and  composed  industriously.  In 
1 90 1  he  moved  to  Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902) 
and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  is  now 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  conductor  of  the  University 
Singers'  Society  (Pauliner). 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  the  pieces  already  mentioned;  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3, 
41,  72;  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  41;  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with  viola, 
Op.  2;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  54;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  Violon- 
cello Sonatas,  Op.  5  and  28;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43, 
48,  51,  55,  66,  68,  70,  97;   and  other  songs;   Four-voiced  Songs  with 

The   Berlitz   School   of   Languages 

NEW  YORK,  MADISON  SQUARE 

Harlem  Branch,  Lenox  Avenue  and  126th  Street   Washington,  723  14th  Street,  N.  W. 
Brooklyn  Branch,  73  Court  Street  Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street 

Newark  Branch,  Scheuer  Building  Philadelphia,  Loder  Building 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  1'Opera 

Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Chicago,  Auditorium  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal ;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize ;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"l/ELOaE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE" 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202,  Chambre  de«  D^put^s,  Paria,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Soad  for  Circular. 
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pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19; 
Hymn,  "An  den  Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra; 
"Gesang  der  Verklarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and 
orchestra;  Folk-songs  for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus; 
4 ' Palmsonntagmorgen "  (five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata, 
"Meinen  Jesum  lass'  ich  nicht";  "Suite  im  alten  Stil,"  for  violin  and 
piano,  Op.  93;  many  organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30, 
33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60,  63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the 
organ  preludes  and  fugues  written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;  and 
with  Richard  Strauss  he  has  arranged  Bach's  two-voiced  Inventions 
as  trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96.  He  has  transcribed 
for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
The  report  was  spread  some  time  ago  that  he  purposed  to  rewrite 
the  more  important  of  Bach's  pieces  for  the  organ.  Dr.  Riemann 
said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his  own  individu- 
ality in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms. 

There  is  a  biographic   sketch  of   Reger' s   life  with  a  review  of   his 

works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  William  Foster  Ap thorp,  in  his  excellent  historical  sketch, 
"The  Opera,  Past  and  Present"  (New  York,  1901),  says  of  the  Ger- 
man comic  opera,  or  Singspiel:  "Although  filling  quite  an  enormous 
place  in  the  national  artistic  life,  it  has  been  absolutely  without  in- 
fluence upon  anything  outside  of  Germany,  or  upon  the  higher  forms  of 
classic  and  romantic  opera  in  Germany  itself."  He  mentions  Mozart's 
"Entfiihrung,"  Nicolai's  "Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,"  and 
Briill's  "Das  goldene  Kreuz,"  as  known  outside  Germany:  "Most 
of  the  older  ones  of  the  school  have  passed  into  the  antique-curiosity 
stage,  and  are  more  than  dead  now." 

The  Singspiel  was  a  light  dramatic  piece  in  which  the  spoken  dia- 
logue was  interspersed  with  songs.  The  plots  and  characters  were 
usually  of  a  humble  character,  though  sometimes  fairy-tales  and 
legends  were  used.  There  was  farce,  there  was  burlesque.  At  first 
the  songs  were  very  simple,  folk-songs  or  of  a  folk-song  character, 
sometimes  without  much  relation  to  the  plot.  The  Italian  opera 
buffa  in  Paris  aroused  the  French  to  emulation,  and  they  in  turn  influ- 
enced Christian  F.  Weisse  and  J.  A.  Hiller  in  Leipsic.  The  Leipsic 
theatre  manager  Koch  was,  however,  the  instigator  in  Leipsic,  for 
he  persuaded  Weisse  to  arrange  the  English  ballad  opera,  "The  Devil 
to  pay,"*  with  new  music  by  Standfuss,  a  member  of  Koch's  company, 
and  this  operetta,  "Der  Teufel  ist  los"  or  "Die  verwandelten  Weiber," 
with  the  second  part,  "Der  lustige  Schuster,"  met  with  great  success 
when  it  was  produced,  October  8,  1752.  In  1765  Hiller  added  new 
music  to  the  piece,  and  after  that  wrote  the  series  of  operettas  begin- 
ning with  "Lisuart  und  Dariolette."  Other  masters  of  the  Singspiel 
were  von  Dittersdorf  (1739-99),  Johann  Schenck  (1 755-1 836),  Wenzel 
Miiller  (1767-1835),  Joseph  Weigel  (1765-1846). 

♦"The  Devil  to  pay,"  produced  in  London  in  1 728,  was  performed  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  certainly  as 
early  as  1736.  (See  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "  Pre-Revolutionary  Opera  in  America  "  in  the  New  Music  Review 
(New  York)  for  June,  1007,  page  442. 
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Hiller  and  his  contemporaries  thus  made  a  practical  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italian  aria.  Hiller  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  theories  in  his  Autobiography:  "Truly,  a  peasant  maiden  should 
not  sing  the  arie  di  bravura  of  an  Italian  operatic  heroine;  but  an 
Astolph  in  'Lottchen  am  Hofe,'  a  King  in  'Der  Jagd,'  cannot  enter 
with  the  song  of  a  peasant  maiden.  I  have  had  this  difference  in 
characterization  before  my  eyes  in  all  the  country  scenes  which  our 
Weisse  arranged  so  happily ;  but  I  have  also  seen  to  it  that  the  forms 
of  the  songs  were  not  too  widely  apart." 

Dr.  Burney  attended  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Hiller's  comic  operas  at 
the  Leipsic  playhouse,  September  25,  1772.  "I  found  this  music  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  deserving  of  much  better  performers  than 
the  present  Leipsic  company  can  boast;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sing- 
ing here  is  as  vulgar  and  ordinary  as  our  common  singing  in  England, 
among  those  who  have  neither  had  the  advantage  of  being  taught, 
nor  of  hearing  good  singing.  There  is  just  the  same  pert  snap  in  tak- 
ing the  high  notes,  which  they  do  with  a  kind  of  beat,  and  very  loud, 
instead  of  a  messa  di  voce,  or  swell.  The  instrumental  parts  went  ill; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  rehearsal,  they  might  have  been  disciplined 
into  good  order,  if  M.  Hiller  had  chosen  to  bounce  and  play  the  tyrant 
a  little;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  make,  that  few  composers 
are  well  treated  by  an  orchestra,  till  they  have  first  used  the  performers 
roughly,  and  made  themselves  formidable "  (Burney's  "Present  State 
of  Music  in  Germany,"  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75,  76.     London,  1773). 


PADEREWSKI'S  CHOICE 

♦  ♦    of  Pianos   is  .  ♦ 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made-  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding* 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber,  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE    WEBER    PIANO   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near   34th  Street,  New  York 
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Hitler  (Hutier)  was  born  December  25,  1728,  at  Wendisch-Ossig, 
near  Gorlitz.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  June  16,  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  Gorlitz  and  later  at  Dresden,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
thorough-bass  with  Homilius.  In  1751  he  entered  the  University  at 
Leipsic,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  music  lesssons  and  as  flutist 
and  singer.  In  1754  he  was  a  tutor  in  Count  Bruhl's  house  at  Dresden, 
and  in  1758  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic,  which  was  afterward 
his  dwelling-place.  He  revived  the  subscription  concerts,  and  con- 
ducted them  until  1781,  when  K.  W.  Miiller  founded  the  Konzert- 
gesellschaft.  Hiller  was  appointed  conductor  of  these  concerts,  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  series.  (His  successors  were 
Schicht,  Schulz,  Pohlenz,  Mendelssohn,  F.  Hiller,  Gade,  Rietz,  Reinecke, 
and  Nikisch,  who  is  the  present  conductor.)  He  founded  a  singing- 
school,  resigned,  and  went  to  Berlin  for  four  years,  but  returned  to 
Leipsic  in  1789  to  be  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule.  In  1801  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Among  his  compositions  are  twelve  Singspiele, 
cantatas,  much  church  music,  orchestral  music  (symphonies,  etc.,  in 
manuscript),  many  songs.  He  established  the  first  music  journal, 
Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und  Anmerkungen,  die  Musik  betreffend 
(Leipsic,  1766-70).  His  "Lebensbeschreibungen  benihmter  Musik- 
gelehrten  und  Tonkiinstler ' '  (1784)  contains  sketches  of  Bach,  Graun, 
Handel,  Hass,  Jomelli,  Tartini,  and  others.  He  wrote  treatises,  among 
them  his  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  richtigen  Gesang"  (1774) 
and  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesang,"  which  may  be 
studied  to-day  with  profit  by  singers  and  singing-teachers.  Nor  was 
he  a  mere  theorist  about  singing,  for  he  had  brilliant  pupils,  as  Corona 
Schroter.  All  in  all,  an  incredibly  industrious  man,  a  versatile  one 
and  gifted. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  born  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss- 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a- jour- 
neying. He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  studied  again  with  Massart  and  with  Godard  and  Delibes.  He 
lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  army  service  (they  say), 
and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston,  December 
18,  at  Steinert  Hall.  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12,  26,  March 
2,5,  16,  1 901).  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert 
was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto.  He 
went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia,  returned  to 
this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January  23,  25, 
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February  i,  n,  1 902.  He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor  ("Scena 
Can  tan  te")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  15,  1902.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's  Concerto 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston,  March  1 1  of  that  year.  He 
gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61 


LiIdwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven; 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.     1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  bvtt:  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comp- 
toir.  For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza 
with  kettledrum  obbligato  for   the  first  movement  and  a  "passage- 
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way"  from  the  andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls 
the  larghetto)  to  the  rondo. 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 

the  concert  a  vista. 

*" 
*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  .ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood- wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

♦There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in  free 
form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the '  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major  (6-8),  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 

*  * 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1 791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in 
Oxford,  July  7,  1791,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his 
performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
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in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater  an 
der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  In  181 3  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight,  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  1821  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  1813: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopolds tadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;    old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Von  Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd 
fish,  squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little 
coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for 
the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin, 
pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar 
Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument 
makers. 

* 

The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included 
an  overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theater zeitung,  which  had  just  been  established: — . 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  (sic)  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultu- 
ous applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concern- 
ing the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repe- 
titions of  certain  vulgar  passages  .might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It 
holds  that  Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talentsfto  better 
advantage  and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his 
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elegant  septet  in  E-flat,  his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more 
of  his  earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven 
and  the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the 
rules  and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest 
enjoyment  in  it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too 
heavy  ideas  and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which 
should  distinguish  the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the 
disagreeable  sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  as  early 
as  November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  by 
Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  January  5,  1884;  Franz  Kneisel,  October  31,  1885, 
November  3,  1888,  December  30,  1893;  Franz  Ondricek,  December 
14,  1895;  Carl  Halir,  November  28,  1896;  Willy  Burmester,  December 
10,  1898;  Fritz  Kreisler,  February  9,  1901 ;  Hugo  Heermann,  February 
28,  1903;    Olive  Mead,  February  6,  1904. 

There  have  also  been  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg 
(1859),  Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862),  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889),  Adolph 
Brodsky  (1892),  and  others. 


Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3 Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.     Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
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voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him,  "He 
loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it."  The 
music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach  passed 
happy  years. 

The  indefatigable'  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of 
Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scattered  through 
the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a 
learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Co  then  and  the 
instruments  that  survived  the  players.  This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge, 
Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material 
for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid. 
Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve 
groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in 
D  major.     He  used  the  word  "ouverture." 

The  separate  dances  of  old  German  suites  were  called  "  Parties, " 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  first  suites,  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680,  were 
written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the 
title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number 
of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which 
were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

The  Suite  in  D  major  was  composed  originally  for  three  trumpets, 
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two  oboes,  kettledrums,  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  and  basso 
continuo.*  Three  or  four  manuscripts  were  consulted  by  the  editors 
for  the  Bach  Society,  who  preferred  the  voice  parts  formerly  in  the 
Bach  archives  at  Hamburg  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin. 

The  version  used  generally  in  concert  halls  to-day  was  prepared  by 
Ferdinand  David  for  performance  in  the  Gewandhaus,  and  it  was 
published  in  1866.  Mendelssohn  added  two  clarinets  for  the  gigue, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  original  first  and  second  trumpet  parts,  too 
high  for  modern  instruments  and  players,  and  he  remodelled  the  trumpet 
parts.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  suite,  and  probably  the 
first  performance  of  the  suite  in  any  form  after  Bach's  death,  was 
in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  February  15,  1838,  and  Mendelssohn 
conducted  it. 

The  overture,  air,  and  gavotte  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas 
concert,  October  30,  1869.  Three  excerpts  were  played  at  a  concert  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  20,  1870.  The  whole  suite 
was  played  at  a  Thomas  concert,  February  17,  1875.  The  last  per- 
formance at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert  in  Boston  was  on 
March  31,  1906. 

I.  Overture.  Grave,  D  major,  4-4.  A  vivace  in  the  same  key  and 
also  in  4-4  follows  in  the  form  of  a  fugue.  There  are  several  passages 
for  violin  solo,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  concerto  grosso,  in  this 
fugue,  which  in  form  nearly  resembles  Fetis's  "irregular  fugue." 

*  "Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental 
bass  voice,  which  was  introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accom- 
paniment was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE 


LMENDORF 


LECTURES 

Mr»  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  YorK,  Boston,  and  Brooklyn. 

Early  in  January   he  will   begin  a   series  of  ten  weeks   at  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago. 

During  this   course  he   will   also   lecture  in   St.    Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Evanston,  and  Oak  Park. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  these  engagements  he  will  leave  for 
an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  order  to  secure  material  for  an  entirely 
new  series  of  "Travel  Lectures"  to  be  delivered  at  the 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

early  in  the  fall  of  1908. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  22, 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Chadwick 

I.  Jubilee. 

II.  Noel. 

III.  Hobgoblin. 

IV.  A  Vagrom  Ballad. 


Symphonic  Sketches:   Suite  for  Orchestra 
First  time  at  these  concerts 


Marschner     . 


Aria,  "An  jenem  Tag,"  from  "Hans  Heiling  " 


Richard  Strauss     . 


.  "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 


Richard  Wagner    . 


Closing  Speech  of  Hans  Sachs,  from 
"  Die  Meistersinger  " 


SOLOIST, 
Mr;  ANTON  VAN    ROOY. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  aria* 
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Symphonic  Sketches:    Suite  for  Orchestra. 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought  more 
expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  "Hob- 
goblin," "A  Vagrom  Ballad." 

"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  "Hobgoblin"  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and,  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 

"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto: — 

Jubilee. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me ! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee ! 
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For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness?I  become V:prey  ; 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, | 
But  no  gray  skies  J:or  me ! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel :  Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-flat  major,  3-4.  There  is  this 
motto : — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  comes  a  sound: 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies'glistening ; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  angel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 

When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme book  said :  "  'It  is  reasonably  described,'  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.,  a  little  Christmas  song.'  The  curious  might 
discover,  perhaps,  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  younger 
son  is  named  Noel." 

"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalis*),  a  word  shouted  or 
sung  as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  appeared  in  English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel." 
For  an  interesting  ^study  of  the  Noel  see  "  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant 
et  de  Musique  d'figlise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
"Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Theologique"  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  "Hobgoblin":  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Allegro  vivace,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  motto  is  Shakespeare's  "that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

*  Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod.  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "  NoSl  ou  Nouel, 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus. " 
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The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.  He 
had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
skims  milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 
night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 
tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pooh.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  oo." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
CalTd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  these  con  vented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)  and  "goblin."  The 
original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy,"  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.  A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:  Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 
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A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 

o.  H. 

After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  {ad  lib.) 
a  strongly-rhy thmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor) ,  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  misterioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recit.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 


Aria,  "Upon  that  Day,"  from  "Hans  Heiling." 

Hkinrich  Marschner 
(Born  at  Zittau,  August  16,  1795;  died  at  Hanover,  December  14,  1861.) 

"Hans  Heiling,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts  and  with  a  prelude 
before  the  overture,  libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient,*  music  by  Marschner, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  on 
May  24,  1833.     Devrient  created  the  part  of  Hans  Heiling. 

The  words  of  Heiling's  aria  (Act  I.,  No.  3)  are  as  follows: — 

An  jenem  Tag  da  du  mir  Treue  versprochen, 

Als  ich  in  Worm'  und  Schmerz  zu  deinen  Fussen  rang, 

Da  ist  in  meiner  Brust  der  Morgen  angebrochen, 

Gestillt  zum  erstenmal  ware  meine  Seele  Drang. 

Aus  triiber  freudenloser  Nacht 

Bin  ich  zum  hellen  Leben  da  erwacht. 

Du  hast  iiberschwenglich  selig  mich  gemacht. 

O  lass  die  Treue  niemals  wanken, 
Halt  fest  die  Liebe  in  deinen  Herzen, 
In  dir  nur  lebe  ich! 
Ich  liebe  dich  so  ohne  Schranken, 
Ich  liebe  dich  mit  tausend  Schmerzen, 
Mit  Hollenqualen  lieb'  ich  dich ! 

Konntest  du  je  von  mir  lassen, 

Konnte  je  dein  Herz  erkalten, 

Weh !  uns  beiden  dann !     AVeh ! 

Schon  bei  dem  Gedanken  fassen  mich  die  finstern  Gewalteti, 

Treiben  zu  grasslicher  Rache  mich  an ! 

*  Philipp  Eduard  Devrient,  opera  singer,  librettist,  manager,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  play-actor,  Ludwig 
Devrient,  was  born  at  Berlin,  August  n,  1801.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  which  developed 
into  a  bass  baritone.  In  1818  he  entered  the  Sing  Akademie,  where  Zelter  taught  him  singing  and  harmony. 
On  Good  Friday  of  i8iohe  sang  for  the  first  time  in  public  (the  bass  part  in  Graun's  "Death  of  Jesus"). 
His  success  was  such  that  he  soon  appeared  in  opera,  but  not  under  his  own  name,  as  Thanatos  in  "Alcestes." 
His  first  operatic  appearance  under  his  own  name  was  as  Masetto  on  April  25,  1810;  and  he  was  then  engaged 
for  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera.  From  1820  to  1836  he  sang  many  parts,  from  the  Chief  Priest  in  "Alceste"  to 
.  the  English  Lord  in  "Fra  Diavolo,"  from  Iago  in  Rossini's  "Othello"  to  Figaro  in  Rossini's  "Barber  of 
Seville."  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  performance  of  Bach's  "Passion  according  to 
Matthew"  (March  n,  1829),  when  he  sang  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  In  1831  he  gave  a  famous  performance 
of  the  Templar  in  Marschner's  "Templar  and  Jewess";  but  his  voice  thereafter  failed  him,  and  he  turned 
play-actor.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  stage  manager  of  the  Dresden  Theatre,  and  in  1852  manager  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died  October  4,  1877.  He  wrote  the  librettos  for  Wilhelm 
Taubert's  "Die  Kirmess"  (1832)  and  "Der  Zigeuner"  (1834);  and  he  wrote  books  on  various  subjects,  one 
of  which,  "Meine  Erinnerungen  an  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  und  seine  Briefe  an  mich"  (Leipsic,  1860), 
excited  considerable  discussion  and  some  adverse  criticism. 
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Ich  liebe  dich  mit  blutendem  Herzeii, 

Ich  liebe  dich  mit  endlosen  Schmerzen, 

Mit  Argwohn  und  Bangen, 

Mit  rasendem  Verlangen, 

So  lieb'  ich  dich, 

So,  ja  so  lieb'  ich  dich ! 


On  that  day  when  thou  plighted  me  thy  troth,  when  I  was  at  thy  feet  in  agony  of 
bliss  and  woe,  then,  yes,  then  the  dawn  was  breaking  in  my  breast,  then  for  the  first 
time  my  soul's  throe  was  soothed.  From  lowering  and  joyless  night,  I  was  then 
wakened  into  bright  existence.     Thou  hast  made  me  rapturously  happy. 

0  let  faith  be  kept  unswerving;  hold  fast  love  in  thy  heart;  in  thee  only  do  I  live. 
I  love  thee  boundlessly,  I  love  thee  with  a  thousand  pains,  I  love  thee  with  the 
tortures  of  hell.  If  thou  couldst  ever  leave  me,  yea,  if  thy  heart  could  colden,  woe 
then  to  us  both.  Woe !  Now  at  the  mere  thought  gloomy  powers  seize  me  to  spur 
me  on  to  horrible  revenge. 

1  love  thee  with  bleeding  heart; -I  love  thee  with  endless  pangs,  jealously,  anx- 
iously, with  mad  longing.     So  love  I  thee ;  yes,  I  love  thee  so. 


'Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Bulenspiegers  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  Novenrber  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."  Others 
will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
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roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery/'  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stuck,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volhshuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror." 

JOHN    KIMBERLY    MUMFORD 
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Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss's  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  V  olksthumlichen)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaf t  (Vivace) .  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments) . 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough-going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.  Following  a  merry  play 
with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a.  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes 
sion  in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
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feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples !  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando). 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him :  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love !  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.     This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A-flat)  in  a 
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hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Kulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes~wherever  he  can 
succeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll ;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously ;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near ;  his  hour 
has  struck !  The  descending  leap  of  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.  He  has  danced  in  air.  A  last 
struggle  (flutes),  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief- theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  "  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 

full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

* 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 

rattle,  strings. 

* 
*  * 

These  musical  works  have  been  founded  on  the  pranks  of  Till : — 

"Eulenspiegel,"  Singspiel  by  S.  Schmidt  (Konigsberg,  1806,  text  by 
KotzebueV,  Rungenhagen  (about  181 5);  Ad.  Miiller  (Vienna,  about 
1825). 

"Eulenspiegel,"  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  music  by  Cyrill  Kistler 
(Wiirzburg,  1889). 

"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  opera  in  two  acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  E.  von 
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Reznicek  (Karlsruhe,  January  12,  1902).  Mrs.  Mottl,  Gertrudis;  Bus- 
sard,  Eulenspiegel ;  Felix  Mottl,  conductor.  The  three  sections  are 
entitled  "Youthful  Pranks,"  "How  Eulenspiegel  went  a-wooing," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Death."  In  the  libretto  Eulenspiegel,  after  his 
fun,  after  his  heroic  deeds  in  leading  a  revolt  of  peasants  against  rapa- 
cious knights,  dies  in  the  hospital  at  Molln.  The  heavens  open,  and  he 
recognizes  among  the  angels  his  wife  Gertrudis,  who  promises  him 
he  shall  never  be  forgotten  on  earth. 

"Thyl  Uylenspiegel,"  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  text  by  Henri  Cain 
and  Lucien  Solvay,  music  by  Jan  Blockx,  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie. 
Brussels,  January  18,  1900.  The  libretto  is  founded  on  the  epic  legend 
by  Charles  de  Costar.  The  action  is  in  Bruges;  the  time  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  oppression.  The  characters  are  symbolical;  the  hero 
is  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Flanders;  Nelle,  its  heart;  Soetkin,  its 
valiant  mother;  Claes,  its  courage ;  Lamme,  its  belly.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Ganne,  Miss  Goulancourt,  and  Messrs.  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
Gilibert,  Dufranne,  and  Pierre  d'Assy.  For  a  study  of  the  opera  with 
an  incidental  inquiry  into  the  legend  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  see  Robert 
Parville's  "Thyl  Uylenspiegel"  (Brussels,  1900). 

There  has  long  been  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Tile  Eulenspiegel  really 
lived  and  played  his  pranks  in  the  flesh.  According  to  Murner,  who 
was  an  unfrocked  Franciscan,  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  1283  at  Kneith- 
linger,  in  Brunswick;  he  wandered  through  Germany,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  died  of  the  plague  at  Molln,  near  Lubeck.  in  1353  or  1350.  It  is 
true  that  his  tombstone,  with  an  owl  and  looking-glass  on  it,  is  still 
shown  at  Molln,  and  there  are  personal  relics  of  the  jester  on  exhibition. 
The  stone,  however,  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  J.  M.  Lappenberg, 
who  edited  with  ponderous  care  Murner's  book  (Leipsic,  1854),  believes 
that  Eulenspiegel  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Murner,  in  writing  his  book,  made  use  of 
an  old  manuscript  in  Low  German. 

The  Flemish  claim  Tile  as  their  own.  They  insist  that  he  was  born 
at  Damme,  near  Bruges,  and  that  he  died  there,  and  there  too  is  his 
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tombstone,  with  this  inscription:  "Sta,  viator,  Thylium  Ulenspiegel 
aspice  sedentem,  et  pro  ludu  et  morologi  salute  Deum  precare  suppl. 
Obiit  anno  1301."  But  Lappenberg  says  this  stone  is  the  stone  of  a 
poet,  Van  Marlant,  who  was  recorder  of  Damme,  the  once  considerable 
and  fortified  seaport,  and  died  in  1301;  that  the  figured  looking-glass 
is  a  desk  supporting  a  book;  and  the  owl,  merely  Minerva's  bird,  the 
emblem  of  wisdom ;  that  the  inscription  was  carved  afterward. 

It  is  said  that  Tile's  father  was  named  Claus,  or  Claas,  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Anna  Wibeke.  Tile  is  thus  described  by  Eugene  Bacha,  a 
Belgian:  "A  rogue  who  journeyed  through  the  world  with  nothing  but 
a  clever  wit  in  his  wallet;  a  knowing  vagabond,  who  always  got  out 
of  a  scrape,  he  visited  all  cities,  and  plied  all  trades.  Baker,  wheel- 
wright, joiner,  musician,  mountebank,  he  lived  at  the  cost  of  the  simple 
bourgeois  caught  by  his  chatter.  A  good  fellow,  with  a  kindly  air, 
always  ready  to  amuse,  Tile  pleased  everybody  and  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  He  was  not  innately  bad.  He  frankly  lived,  cheated, 
stole.  When  he  was  grabbed  by  the  collar  and  hauled  along  to  the 
gallows,  he  went  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  knowing  why.  He 
took  life  after  the  manner  of  a  poet,  and  he  also  took  the  goods  of  others. 
With  nose  on  the  scent,  empty  stomach,  gay  heart,  he  went  along  the 
road,  talking  with  passer-by,  joining  gay  company,  concocting  con- 
stantly a  sly  trick  to  put  something  between  his  teeth.  And  he  always 
succeeded.  A  cure's  servant,  charmed  by  his  behavior,  took  him  in 
her  service;  a  lord,  trusting  in  his  talent  as  a  painter,  lodged  and  fed 
him  for  months ;  or  Tile  suddenly  became  a  physician.  Naturally  un- 
faithful to  every  promise,  he  insisted  on  payment  in  advance,  and 
slipped  away  at  the  lucky  moment.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
amusing  fellow  personified  the  triumph  of  nimbleness  of  wit  over  bour- 
geois dulness,  foolish  haughtiness,  and  vanity." 

Some  think  that  Murner,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the  clergy, 
told  the  life  of  Tile  as  a  satire  in  behalf  of  religious  revolt,  to  throw 
ridicule  on  smug  monks,  vicious  lords,  egoistic  bourgeois.  Others 
would  have  the  satire  general :  Kulenspiegel,  the  looking-glass  of  owls, 
stands  for  the  mirror  of  humanity,  just  as  the  Fleming  speaks  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  as  hibous,  and  the  top  gallery  in  Flemish  theatres  is  called 
the  uylenkot,  the  owl-hole. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  life  of^Eulenspiegel  is  Murner's, 
published  at  Strasbourg  in  15 19;  this  was" too  Rabelaisian  to  please 
the  religious  censors,  and  it  was  expurgated.     A  second  edition  was 
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published  at  Cologne  about  1530,  and  it  was  reproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphic form  at  Berlin  in  1868.  The  book  became  popular.  It  was 
reproduced  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with  changes  to  suit  the  lo- 
cality, in  France, — there  were  at  least  thirty  versions, — England,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pologne.  And  there  are  imaginative  works  based 
on  or  inspired  by  his  life, — works  by  Tschabuschnigg,  Bottger,  J.  Wolff, 
K.  Schultes.  See  also  Simrock's  Volksbucher  (1878).  The  original 
text  of  Murner  was  reprinted  by  Knust  (Halle,  1885). 
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"Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,"  in  three  acts,  text  and  music 
by  Wagner,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Court 
Theatre,  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.     Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:    "To-morrow 
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I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  Weissheimer  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic,  November 
1,  1862.  Wagner  conducted  the  overtures  to  "The  Mastersingers"  and 
"Tannhauser."  The  hall  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  concert  was  given 
at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally  a  sore  disappointment  to 
Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer,  October  12,  1862:  "Good: 
'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all  right  for  me.  For  what  I  now 
have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and-out  sensation,  so  as  to  make 
money." 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Munich,  the  chief  singers 
were  Franz  Betz  (Hans  Sachs),  Miss  Mallinger  (Eva),  Miss  Diez  (Mag- 
dalene), 'Nachbaur  (Walther),  Bausewein  (Pogner),  Holzel  (Beck- 
messer),  and  Schlosser  (David).  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  at  New  York,  January  4,  1886,  with  Emil  Fischer  (Hans  Sachs), 
Auguste  Krauss — Mrs.  Seidl — (Eva),  Marianne  Brandt  (Magdalene), 
Albert  Stritt  (Walther),  Joseph  Staudigl  (Pogner),  Otto  Kemlitz 
(Beckmesser),  Kramer  (David). 

Franz  Betz  (1 835-1900)  began  his.  career  in  1856  at  Hannover,  and 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1897.  He  created  the  part  of  Wotan  at  Bay- 
reuth  in  1876.  He  had  an  excellent  voice  and  vocal  intelligence, 
although  he  wandered  frequently  and  sadly  from  the  true  pitch;  but 
he  was  a  stiff  actor.  From  1859  to  1897  he  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin. 

Walther  has  been  awarded  the  prize  for  song.  Sachs  goes  up  to 
him  and  takes  him  impressively  by  the  hand. 

Verachtet  mir  die  Meister  nicht, 

Und  ehrt  mir  ihre  Kunst ! 
Was  ihnen  hoch  zum  Lobe  spricht, 

Fiel  reichlich  euch  zur  Gunst. 
Nicht  euren  Ahnen,  noch  so  wert, 
Nicht  euren  Wappen,  Speer,  noch  Schwert, 
1  Dass  ihr  ein  Dichter  seid, 

Ein  Meister  euch  gefreit, 
Dem  dankt  ihr  heut'  eu'r  hochstes  Gliick. 
Drum,  denkt  mit  Dank  ihr  d'ran  zuriick, 
Wie  kann  die  Kunst  wohl  unwert  sein, 
Die  solche  Preise  schliesset  ein? — 
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William  Mason  H.  Rawlins  Baker  Geo.  Coleman  Gow 

Albert  Ross  Parsons  Herwegh  von  Ende  McCall  Lanham 

Harry  Rowe  ShelleyJ         Modest  Altschuler  Mary  Fidelia  Burt 

Paul  Savage  Kate  S.  Chittenden  Adrienne  Remenyi  von  Ende 

Paul  Ambrose  William  F.  Sherman  Fannie  Greene 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Twenty-second  year  began  Monday,  September  30,  1907. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  Faculty 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH    AND    LAST    CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  March  J  9 

At  8.15 


FIFTH   AND    LAST    MATINEE 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  21 

At  2.30 


4.°. 


Dass  uns're  Meister  sie  gepflegt, 

Grad'  recht  nach  ihrer  Art, 
Nach  ihrem  Sinne  treu  gehegt, 

Das  hat  sie  echt  bewahrt: 
Blieb  sie  nicht  adlig,  wie  zur  Zeit, 
Wo  Hof  und  Fiirsten  sie  geweiht, 

Im  Drang  der  scnlimmen  Jahr' 
Blieb  sie  doch  deutsch  und  wahr; 
Und  war'  sie  anders  nicht  gegliickt, 
Als  wie  wo  alles  drangt'  und  driickt, 
Ihr  seht,  wie  hoch  sie  blieb  in  Ehr' ! 
Was  wollt  ihr  von  den  Meistern  mehr  ? 
Habt  Acht!     Uns  droben  uble  Streich' : — 
Zerfallt  erst  deutsches  Volk  und  Reich, 
In  falscher  welscher  Majestat 
Kein  Ftirst  dann  mehr  sein  Volk  versteht ; 
Und  welschen  Dunst  mit  welschem  Tand 
Sie  pflanzen  uns  in  deutsche  Land. 
Was  deutsch  und  echt  wiisst'  keiner  mehr, 
Lebt's  nicht  in  deutscher  Meister  Ehr'. 
Drum  sag'  ich  Euch: 
Ehrt  eure  deutschen  Meister: 
Dann  bannt  ihr  gute  Geister! 
Und  gebt  ihr  ihrem  Wirken  Gunst, 
Zerging'  in  Dunst 
Das  heil'ge  rom'sche  Reich, 
Uns  bliebe  gleich 
Die  heil'ge  deutsche  Kunst! 


Disdain  our  Masters  not,  my  friend, 
And  honor  well  their  art! 
What,  to  their  glory,  art  has  gained, 
Right  well  has  ta'en  your  part. 
For  not  your  ancestors  or  birth, 
Nor  crest  and  banner,  sword  of  worth ; 
Your  poet's  song  alone  the  Masters'  crown  hath  won; 
That  brings  to-day  your  highest  bliss. 
Then  think  with  thankfulness  on  this. 
How  can  that  art  be  held  as  naught, 
That  prize  so  rare  as  this  hath  brought  ? 
Right  well  our  Masters'  Guild  did  tend  our  art, 
And  never  swerved  from  truth  and  right  to  gain  their  end ; 
Thus  was  our  art  preserved ;  * 

And  though  not  honored  as  of  old, 
When  courts  and  kings  her  glories  told; 
When  strife  and  turmoil  grew, 
German  she  stood  and  true  ; 
And  though  she  veiled  her  worthiness, 
Amid  the  mighty  storm  and  stress, 
You  see  her  fame  is  high  and  sure. 
.  What  would  you  from  the  Masters  more  ? 
Beware!     Ill  times  now  threaten  all; 
If  we  Germans  should  ever  fall, 
In  thrall  to  any  foreign  land, 
No  prince  his  folk  will  understand, 
And  foreign  mists  will  blind  our  eyes, 
And  o'er  our  German  land  will  rise : 
The  art  we  own  were  lost  for  aye, 
Living  in  German  song  to-day. 
Then  hear  me  now ;    honor  your  German  Masters, 
If  you  would  shun  disasters; 
Let  each  hold  them  deep  in  his  heart ; 
Then  may  depart  the  pomp  of  holy  Rome, 
Nq  change  will  come  to  holy  German  Art  !* 

*  English  translation  by  Mr.  Frederick  Jameson  for  the  edition  of  "The  M  astersingers  of  Nuremberg1 
published  by  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  EDOUARD  BLITZ, 


SCHOOL  OF  SIGHT  SINGING. 

Fixed  DO. 

843  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  i  to  9  p.m. 


MAX  DUTZMANN, 


Voice   Culture. 

Carnegie    Hall,    Studios  817,  818,  and  836 
Telephone,  6136  Columbus. 


ARTHUR  PHILIPS, 


BARYTONE  SOLOIST, 

Ceacber  of  Singing. 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Miss  ELISE  REIMER. 


COACH,  ACCOMPANIST. 

Studios  828  and  829, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 


ELLEN  L  BRYAN  MOORE, 


TEACHER    OF    PIANOFORTE. 


875  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York 


LUCY  HOUGHTON, 


PIANISTB  and  TEACHER. 

Thorough  course  for  beginners. 

Special  attention  to  development  in  artistic  touch, 
technique,  and  interpretation  to  advanced  students. 

Home  Studio,  New  York, 

1 3  East  34th  Street,  Bayonne.     1 1 5  Carnegie  Hall. 

Telephone,  5966  Columbus. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Studio  -  Carnegie  Hall 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Churches. 
Concerts. 
Oratorios. 
Operas. 

Musicals. 


Largest  Church  Choir  Exchange  in  America. 

THE  TOMPKINS  MUSICAL  BUREAU  AND 
CHURCH  CHOIR  EXCHANGE. 


CAROLINE  TOMPKINS,  Mgr. 

Established  1897. 
Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Suite  10,  Carnegie  Hall. 


Teachers  of 

Music 
supplied  for 
Schools, 

Colleges, 
and 
Private  Pupils 
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Ogden  Crane  American  Scbool 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Stu d io  1 1 5 . 


HART  WAGNER  GILBERT, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Style,  Finish,  Interpretation. 

Leschetizky  method.    Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826    CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Mme.  Hildegard  Hoffmann 

Oratorio  and  joint  recitals  with 

Mr.  Henry  Holden 


Huss 


Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction. 

Soloist   with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 

Studios,  Carnegie  and  Stein  way  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.    Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


EOGENE  HEFFLEY, 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

STUDIO, 
707-708  CARNEGIE   HALL. 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

Studio,  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall. 

NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN, 


Successor  to  It.  Howard  Brown, 
Ceacber  of  Singing* 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 


ARTHUR  DE  GUICHARD 


(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti), 


SINGING. 

OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143  WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professionals. 
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School  of  Physical  Culture.  Voice  Building  for  public  speakers  and 
singers.  Correct  breathing  and  tone  placing.  Weight  reduction 
assured.    Reference  given  on  application.     Call  or  address 

Mrs.  J.  CONELL,  605-606  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  PIZZARBLLO, 


VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Voice  Developed.  Style,  Opera. 
851=852  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO. 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  i. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOINSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  "  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. Mrs.  Lucia  Gale  Barber's  work  in 
Rhythm  Breathing,  etc. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 
Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I. 
Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Booklet,   "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mis.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Watekhousk,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  .Church.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  >ouls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass. ;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket ,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE   ART   OF  SINGING  AND  THE   CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING   VOICE. 

312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -     Boston 

CLARA   TIPPETT.    ,  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Bidding. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ©f  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  HADAHE  HARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston. 


HOTZ 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE         -        -        BROOKLYN 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

f  rogramm?  at  % 
FOURTH  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  21 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Piano. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nofdica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
manv  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .    37  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.     Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strobe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

r 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  0 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Sfete^BaastetetefeaWirite^rf^^ 


Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN.WANAMAKER 


B05tOn  BAPTIST   TEMPLE, 

Y       Third  Ave.  and  Scher  merhorn  St., 

Symphony   1         Brooklyn. 

C\+TtlyCk&+-+»0Tk  '         Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 

Vrl  LIlvdLrCl  Twentieth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FOURTH  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  21, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


MacDowell  .... 

I.  In  a  Haunted  Forest. 

II.  Summer  Idyl. 

III.  In  October. 

IV.  The  Shepherdess's  Song. 
V.  Forest  Spirits. 


Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.  42 


Bizet 


.  Dramatic  Overture,  "Patrie,"  C  minor,  Op.  19 


Lalo  .  J .  Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  2 1 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzando :  Allegro  molto. 

IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo :  Allegro. 


Goldmark 


Overture,  "  In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  FRITZ  KREISLER. 


There  wfll  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of  perfo- 
rated rolls 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically*  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  hut  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic. 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On   the   other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by  hand  or  by 

perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mechanical,  as  "when  cut  in  the 
music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  Exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAU  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO., 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 


Estab. 
1842 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  hand 


A  utotone  parts  are 
invisible 


Suite  in  A   minor,  Op.   42 Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

Four  movements  of  this  suite —  "In  a  Haunted  Forest,"  "Summer 
Idyl,"  "The  Shepherdess's  Song,"  and  "Forest  Spirits" — were  played 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  a  concert  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Worcester  County  (Massachusetts)  Musical 
Association,  September  24,  1891,  in  Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester.  Mr. 
Carl  Zerrahn  was  the  conductor. 

The  next  performance  was  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  October  24,  1891.  The 
movements  were  the  same  in  number. 

When  the  suite  was  played  here  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  October  26,  1895,  the 
present  third  movement,  "In  October,"  was  added,  and  then  played 
for  the  first  time.  This  movement  was  published  separately  and  after 
the  publication  of  the  suite  as  it  was  produced  at  Worcester  and  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  note: 
"The  suite  was  begun  in  Wiesbaden*  the  year  we  returned  to  America, 
though  it  was  hardly  more  than  sketched.  'In  October'  was  not 
written  until  the  suite  was  practically  finished.  It  was  in  no  way, 
however,  an  afterthought.  He  had  intended  writing  a  movement  of 
the  kind,  but  it  did  not  come  to  him  until  the  other  movements  were 

*  Frankfort  had  little  interest  for  MacDowell  after  the  death  of  Raff  in  1882.  In  1884  he  married  Miss 
Marion  Nevins,  of  New  York,  and  in  1885  he  made  his  home  at  Wiesbaden  until  he  returned  to  America.  At 
Wiesbaden  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  composition,  and,  according  to  the  statement  in  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman's  "Edward  MacDowell"  (London  and  New  York,  1905),  he  wrote  at  Wiesbaden  all  that  is  comprised 
between  his  Op,  23  and  35, — the  second  pianoforte  concerto;  the  four  pieces  of  Op.  24;  "Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  for  orchestra;  the  songs,  "From  an  Old  Garden";  three  songs  for  male  chorus;  the  "Idyls"  and 
"Poems"  for  pianoforte  after  Goethe  and  Heine;  the  orchestral  pieces,  "The  Saracens"  and  "The  Beautiful 
Alda"  (after  the  "Song  of  Roland");  the  "Poems"  for  pianoforte,— " The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moon- 
shine," "Winter";  the  songs  of  Op.  33  and  Op.  34;  and  the  Romance  for  'cello  and  orchestra. — P.  H. 
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finished.  Then  he  wondered  if  the  suite  were  not  long  enough  with- 
out it,  and  so  the  suite  first  came  out ;  and  the  moment  it  was  thus 
performed  [in  four  movements]  he  was  sorry.  The  new  movement 
was  published  separately.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  suite  was  performed 
in  Germany  earlier  than  the  performance  at  the  Worcester  Festival. 
It  had  a  queer  popularity  in  Germany  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
Breslau  it  was  played  four  or  five  times,,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  brought 
out  in  a  number  of  places. 

"Edward  had  no  more  'programme'  in  his  mind  than  the  titles 
imply;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  led  toward  the  subject  by  the  close 
proximity  in  which  we  lived  to  the  big  Wiesbaden  Forest.  We  had  a 
tiny  cottage  there,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods;  and  he  spent  hours 
wandering  in  them.  His  Scotch  blood  had  filled  his  mind  with  mysti- 
cism. Deep  in  his  heart  he  half  believed  the  old  tales  of  spirits  and 
fairies, — of  course,  not  in  his  ordinary  moods,  but  his  imagination 
often  carried  him  very  far,  even  though  he  might  laugh  at  himseli. 
He  hated  cutting  down  a  big  tree;  it  seemed  possible  that  something; 
more  than  the  tree  suffered.  Strange  as  all  this  was  in  Germany, 
it  was  much  stranger  in  America.  It  was  extraordinary  the  joy  he 
took  that  first  summer  in  Peterboro  (N.H.)  in  the  woods,  in  the  streams, 
in  [thejsky,|and|thej  fact][that  Jit  was  alF  so  new  gave  it  a  singular 
charm,  which  the  American  more  often  finds  in  Europe/' 
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The  suite  is  scored  for  a  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

What  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  programme  book  when  the  suite 
was  performed  here  in  1895  may  well  be  published  now : — 

"This  composition  is  one  of  those  bits  of  romantic  writing  which 
make  technical  analysis  at  once  impertinent  and  futile.  Each  one  of 
the  five  movements  of  which  it  is  made  up  is  perfectly  free  in  form, 
containing  the  free  development  and  working  up  of  one  or  more  prin- 
cipal ideas.  And,  as  technical  analysis  is  out  of  place,  any  would-be- 
poetic  exegesis  of  the  music  would  be  still  worse.  All  the  extra- 
musical  suggestion  the  composer  has  vouchsafed  is  contained  in  the 
titles  of  the  several  movements;  and  it  would  be  foiling  rather  than 
helping  his  artistic  purpose  to  supplement  these  simple  headings  with 
suggestions  which  must  necessarily  have  poetic  meaning  to  the  sug- 
gester  only.  It  is  best  to  let  the  music  tell  its  own  story,  to  be  under- 
stood as  each  listener  likes  best." 

I.  In   a   Haunted   Forest:     Largamente,    misterioso,  A  minor,  6-8; 

Allegro  furioso,  A  minor,  6-8.  . 

II.  Summer  Idyl:  Allegretto  grazioso,  A  major,  6-8. 
III.  In  October:  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,   6-8;   Poco  meno  mosso, 

dolce,  F  major,  3-4. 
IV.  The  Shepherdess's  Song :  Andantino  semplice,  C  major,  4-4. 
V.  Forest   Spirits:    Molto   allegro,   A  minor,    2-4;     Misterioso,    un 
poco  piu  lento,  D  minor,  2-2,  6-4. 


Just  published  by 

C,  SCH1RMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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This  collection  contains  more  than  ioo  stud- 
ies by  great  masters.  These  are  progressively 
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VOICE  AND  SONG 

A  practical  method  for  the  study  of  singing 

By  JOSEPH  SMITH.    Net  $2.00 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  The  Sun,  says:  "This 
is  the  best  vocal  school  I  have  seen." 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  Handbook  and  Guide  for  Students 

By  WALDO  SELDEN  PRATT 

Professor  of  Music  and  Hymnology  in  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Lecturer  on  Music 
History  at  Smith  College  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Author 
of  "  Musical  Ministries  in  Church." 
Net,  $3.00 
The  most  important  work  of  the  year  in 
musical  literature. 
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Dramatic  Overture,  "Our  Country,"  C  minor,  Op.  19. 

Georges  Bizet 

(Bom  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival,  the  night  of  June  2-3,  1875.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  musical  season  of  1873-74  Jules  Pasdeloup, 
conductor  of  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  Paris,  asked  three  French 
composers  to  write,  each  of  them,  a  symphonic  overture.  They  should 
be  played,  he  said,  on  successive  Sundays.  The  composers  were  Bizet, 
Massenet,  and  Guiraud. 

Bizet  wrote  the  "Patrie"  overture,  and  it  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Concert  Populaire,  February  15,  1874.  The  programme 
of  that  concert  may  be  of  interest : — 

Symphony  in  G  (No.  31) Haydn 

Andante  from  the  "Romantic"  Symphony V.  Jonctires 

Trio  in  C  minor  (Messrs.  Jaell,  Sivori,  Franchomme)     ...  Mendelssohn 

First  Performance  of  a  Dramatic  Overture,  "Patrie"    ...  G.  Bizet 

Romance  and  Tarantelle  for  Violin Sivori 

Overture  to  "Semiramide" Rossini 

The  following  Sunday  Massenet's  overture,  "Phedre,"  *  was  produced, 
and  on  the  third  Sunday  Ernest  Guiraud's  "Concert  Overture,"  which 
was  afterwards  entitled  "Artewelde." 

Bizet's  overture  at  once  became  popular  both  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires and  at  the  Concerts  de  l'Association  Artistique,  conducted  by 
Colonne.  It  has  been  said  that  after  the  first  performance  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  overture  another  title,  from  fear  lest  the  overture 
would  not  be  played  in  Germany;  and  that  Bizet  would  not  allow 
the  sneaking  suggestion  to  be  adopted. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor,  January  4, 

*  This  overture  was  first  played  at  a  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston  on  February  18,  1882,  Mr.  Henschel 
conductor. 
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1896.  The  latest  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  7,  1902. 

The  overture  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  N.ovember  13,  1903,  and  this  was  said  to  be  the  first 
performance  in  that  city.     Mr.  Edouard  Colonne  was  the  conductor. 

"Our  Country"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  one  ophicleide,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare-drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  harps,  and  strings,  The  dedication  is  to  Jules 
Massenet. 

The  overture  begins,  Moderato,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  a  lively  theme 
played  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  until 
after  some  imitative  subsidiary  work  it  is  played  in  C  major  with  full 
orchestra,  but  pianissimo.  There  are  trombone  calls  with  strokes 
on  the  bass  drum  against  a  violin  tremolo.  The  first  theme  is  played 
again  fortissimo  in  C  minor,  and  is  repeated  in  C  major,  pianissimo  e 
crescendo.  There  is  a  modulation  to  F  major,  and  violas  and  wind 
instruments  give  out  a  second  theme  fortissimo  over  counterpoint 
in  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  This  theme  that  has  the  character 
of  a  folk-song  is  developed  for  a  short  time.  A  strong  subsidiary 
phrase  for  wind  instruments  is  interrupted  by  calls  of  brass  instruments. 
The  second  theme  is  resumed  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra  until 
there  is  a  climax,  which  ends  in  E  major.  After  a  long  pause  a  third 
theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  than  those  preceding,  Andante  molto, 
A  minor,  4-4,  is  played  piano  by  violas  and  'cellos  against  staccato 
chords  for  the  brass  and  with  double-basses  pizzicati.  This  melody 
is  given  after  a  while  to  the  violins  and  then  to  all  the  strings  except 
the  double-basses,  while  the  accompaniment  grows  constantly  more 
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elaborate.  A  fourth  theme,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-4,  is  given  at  first 
to  violas,  English  horn,  and  clarinet,  against  arpeggios  for  muted 
violins.  It  is  developed,  and  it  leads  to  a  pianissimo  return  of  the 
first  theme,  now  in  D  minor.  A  climax  brings  the  reappearance  of 
the  trombone  subsidiary,  with  the  interrupting  calls.  The  second 
theme  follows,  Moderato  maestoso,  C  major,  6-8,  in  the  strings,  cornets, 
trombones,  ophicleide,  and  harps,  while  there  are  loud  calls  on  other 
wind  instruments  and  chromatic  passages  for  strings  and  wood-wind 
between  the  phrases.  The  fourth  theme,  entering  toward  the  end  as 
a  counter-subject,  brings  the  close. 

* 

*  * 

As  we  have  seen,  the  overture  to  "Our  Country"  was  composed 
in  1873-74.  His  first  work  after  the  war  was  "Djamileh,"  a  one-act 
opera,  based  by  Louis  Gallet  on  de  Musset's  "Namotma.,,  This 
opera  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  May  22,  1872.  The  com- 
poser was  accused  of  "Wagnerism,"  and  the  performances  were  few. 
Saint-Saens,  angered  by  the  lack  of  appreciation,  wrote  this  biting 
sonnet : — 

Djamileh,  fille  et  fleur  de  1' Orient  sacr£, 

D'une  Strange  guzla  faisant  vibrer  la  corde, 
Chante  en  s'accompagnant  sur  l'instrument  nacre  > 

L' amour  extravagant  dont  son  ame  ddborde.  :    . 

Le  bourgeois  ruminant  dans  sa  stalle  serre\ 

Ventru,  laid,  a  regret  separ£  de  sa  horde, 
Bntr'ouvre  un  ceil  vitreux,  mange  un  bonbon  sucre, 

Puis  ae  rendort,  croyant  que  l'orchestre  s'accorde. 

Elle,  dans  ses  parfums  de  rose  et  de  santal, 
Poursuit  son  reve  d'or,  d'azur,  et  de  cristal, 
Declaigneuse  a  jamais  de  la  foule  hebetee. 

j 
Et  Ton  voit,  a  travers  le^s  mauresques  arceaux,  • 

Ses  cheveux  denoues,  tombants  en  noirs  ruisseaux, 
S' eloigner  la  houri,  perle  aux  pourceaux  jetee. 
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The  next  work  of  Bizet's  produced  was  the  music  to  Alphonse 
Daudet's  play,  "L/Arlesienne,,,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, October  i,  1872. 

In  June,  1872,  Bizet  had  written  that  he  had  "symphonic  plans."  His 
"Petite  Suite  d'Orchestre,"  a  transcription  of  some  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  entitled  "Jeux  d'Enfants,"*  was  played  at  the  Odeon,  Colonne 
conductor,  March  2,  1873. 

Then  came  the  first  performance  of  the  "Pa trie"  Overture  (Febru- 
ary 15,  1874)  and  on  March  3,  1875,  the  first  performance  of  "Carmen," 
which  shocked  the  Opera-Comique  audience,  and  perplexed  -  many 
musicians.  Bizet  died  before  he  knew  that  the  world  would  accept 
this  opera  as  a  masterpiece. 


Mr.  Fritz  KreislER  was  born  at  Vienna,  February  2,  1875.  He 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  two  years 
later  he  played  a  concerto  by  Rode  at  a  concert  in  which  Patti  sang. 
A  pupil  of  Hellmesberger,  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory when  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  studied  under  Massart,  and  in  1887  received,  with  Miss 
Gauthier  and  Messrs.  Wondra,  Pellenc,  Rinuccini,  the  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.     He  played  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  then  he  went  a-jour- 

*  The  March,  Berceuse,  "The  Top,"  "Little  Husband,"  and  "The  Ball"  were  played  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Paur,  December  36,  1896. 
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neying.  He  saw  Greece,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
November  9,  1888,  in  Music  Hall,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist. 
"Master"  Kreisler  then  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  led  the  orchestra.  The  boy  in  company  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
gave  recitals  in  Bumstead  Hall,  December  17,  18,  19.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  studied  again  with  Massart  and  with  Godard  and  Delibes.  He 
lived  for  two  years  in  Italy,  went  home  and  did  army  service  (they  say), 
and  reappeared  as  a  virtuoso  in  German  cities  in  1899.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1900,  and  gave  his  first  recital  in  Boston,  December 
18,  at  Steinert  Hall.  (Later  recitals  were  on  February  12,  26,  March 
2,  5,  16,  1 901).  His  first  appearance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert 
was  on  February  9,  1901,  when  he  played  Beethoven's  Concerto.  He 
went  back  to  Europe,  played  in  various  lands,  as  Russia,  returned  to 
this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of  recitals  in  Boston,  January  23,  25, 
February  1,11,  1902.  He  played  Spohr's  Concerto  in  A  minor  ("Scena 
Cantante")  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  15,  1902.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  1904,  and  gave  recitals  in  Boston,  January 
10,  13,  30,  February  2,  March  4,  1905.  He  played  Brahms's  Concerto 
at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  in  Boston,  March  1 1  of  that  year.  He 
gave  recitals  in  Jordan  Hall,  November  11,  19,  1907. 
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Spanish  Symphony  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21. 

£douard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Colonne  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  February  7,  1875.  The  solo  violinist 
was  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  this  work,  as  well  as  Lalo's  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  20,  is  dedicated. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  symphony  is  scored  for  one 
piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

*  * 

The  first  movement  of  this  violin  concerto,  Allegro  non  troppo,  in 
D-minor,  2-2,  begins  with  preluding  by  orchestra  and  solo  instrument 
on  figures  from  the  first  theme.  The  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme 
fortissimo  and  develops  it  as  an  introductory  ritornello;  but,  after  the 
theme  is  developed,  the  solo  violin  enters,  takes  up  the  theme  and 
develops  it  in  its  own  way.  Passage-work  leads  to  a  short  tutti,  which 
announces  the  second  theme,  played  in  B-flat  major  by  the  solo 
instrument.  There  is  no  real  free  fantasia;  the  development  of  the 
third  part,  however,  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  first.     The 
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second  theme  comes  in  D  major.     There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first 
theme. 

II.  Scherzando,  allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-8.  This  movement  begins 
with  a  lively  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  has  a  cantabile  waltz 
theme,  which  is  developed  at  some  length.  Figures  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  keep  appearing  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  a  second 
part,  full  of  capricious  changes  of  tempo  and  tonality.  The  third 
part  is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

III.  The  Intermezzo,  allegretto  non  troppo,  in  A  minor,  2-4,  is  often 
omitted. 

IV.  The  Andante,  in  D  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  an  orchestral  prelude 
in  which  a  sustained  melody  is  developed  in  full  harmony  by  wind 
instruments,  then  by  strings.  The  solo  violin  has  the  chief  theme  in 
the  movement,  a  cantilena,  which  is  developed  simply.  The  second 
theme,  announced  by  the  solo  instrument,  is  more  florid.  The  first 
theme  returns,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

V.  The  finale,  a  Rondo,  allegro,  in  D  major,  6-8,  begins  with  a 
vivacious  orchestral  prelude.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  the 
saltarello-like  chief  theme.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with 
figures  from  the  prelude  as  important  parts  of  the  accompaniment  and 
with  one  or  two  subsidiary  themes,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
movement. 


PADEREWSKI'S  CHOICE 

•  ♦    of  Pianos   is  ♦  . 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber,  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE   WEBER    PIANO   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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*  * 

Ancestors  of  Lalo  went  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
Flanders  and  settled  there;  but,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Lalo,  in  this 
concerto, — for  it  is  practically  a  concerto  in  spite  of  the  title, — was 
influenced  irresistibly  by  Spanish  blood,  he  should  be  reminded  that  the 
composer  also  wrote  a  "Norwegian"  fantasia  and  a  "Russian"  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Lille  was  one  Baumann,  of  German  origin,  who  taught  the  lad  the 
violin  and  harmony.  Lalo's  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician, 
but  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  with 
Habeneck.  He  studied  composition  in  Paris  with  Jules  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  with  Joseph  Eugene  Crevecoeur,  who  took  the  second 
prix  de  Rome  in  1847,  and  then  went  back  to  Calais,  his  birthplace, 
where  he  made  lace.  For  several  years  Lalo  was  obliged  to  gain  his 
bread  by  playing  the  viola  in  the  Armingaud-Jacquard  Quartet,  whose 
concerts  were  popular  for  many  years.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1855,  and  the  programmes  were  devoted  chiefly  to  chamber  music  by 
the  leading  German  composers.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
romances  by  Loisa  Puget  and  of  variations  of  themes  from  favorite 
operas;  but  Lalo  gave  himself  almost  exclusively  to  chamber  music, 
which  was  then  cultivated  but  little  in  France  and  poorly  represented. 
His  first  works  were  pieces  of  chamber  music  which  show  German 
influence.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliance  of  his  works  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  violin,  Lalo  was  not 
valued  at  his  true  worth  until  the  production  of  his  opera, '  'Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
(1888).  His  ballet  "Noumana"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris, 
in  1882,  and  his  posthumous  opera,  "La  Jacquerie/'  completed  by 
Arthur  Coquard,  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  in  1895  and  performed 
later  in  that  year  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris. 

His  personality  during  his  later  years  has  been  described  as  follows. 
Slight  in  stature,  he  limped  a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  which 
attacked  him  during  the  rehearsals  of  "Noumana."  He  was  otherwise 
of  distinguished  appearance, — fastidious  in  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of 
color  in  his  cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white 
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beard  and  moustache,  "which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian 
diploma t."  His  judgment  of  contemporaneous  musicians  was  spiced 
with  wit,  which  was  at  times  malicious.  He  thought  unfavorably  of 
much  of  the  music  that  was  heard  in  the  opera  house,  but  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  German  radical  theories  concerning  the  music- 
drama.  His  temperament  was  French ;  he  was  honest,  and  he  insisted 
on  clearness  in  art. 

*  * 

Lalo's  first  works  were  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a  Trio  in  C 
minor,  Op.  7,  a  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12.  His  second  Trio  in  B  minor 
and  the  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  19,  which  was  rewritten  and  published  in 
new  form  in  1888,  were  played  at  an  Armingaud  concert  in  Paris  in 

1859. 

His  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  20,  was  produced  at  Paris  in  1874;  his 
suite,  founded  on  Scandinavian  airs,  at  Berlin,  in  1878,  and  the  first 
part  was  used  in  his  "Rhapsodie  norvegienne"  for  orchestra  (1879); 
the  Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  26,  was  played  in  1880;  the  "Concerto  russe," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  was  first  performed  in  1880,  as  were  his  violin 
pieces,  " Romance-Serenade "  and  "Guitare."  His  "Fantasie-Ballet," 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  kept  for  years  in  the  portfolio  of  his  publisher, 
was  first  played  by  J.  Debroux  at  Paris  early  in  1900. 

Add  to  these  works  songs;  a  'cello  concerto  (1877);  'cello  *  sonata 
(1872);  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  'cello  (1859);  Pianoforte  Trio, 
No.  3  (1880);  Symphony  in  G  minor  (1887);  Scherzo  for  orchestra 
(1885);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (1889);  music  to  "Nero,"  pantomime 
(1 89 1) ;  Allegro  appassionato  for  orchestra  (1881);  Sonata  for  violin 
and  'cello  (1873);  Divertissement  for  orchestra  (1872);  and  the  opera 
"Fiesque"  (1867),  which  has  not  been  performed,  although  excerpts 
have  been  sung  in  concert. 

*  * 

This  "Spanish  Symphony"  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony 
Concert  by  Charles  M.  Loefner,  November  12,  1887.  It  has  been 
played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Loefner,  February  8,  1890,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  March  13,   1897,  March  10,  1900,   March    12,  1904. 

* 

*  * 

Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
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to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied:  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  'Giselle'*  for  you?" 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  State, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and  Lalo  set  music 
to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Philipot  (1824-97)  for  his 
"Le  Magnifique,"  an  opera-comique  in  one  act  which  was  not  performed 
until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was  judged  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing  '  'Fiesque  "  at  the  Opera,  but 
Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie,  Brussels.  Just  as  the  opera  was 
about  to  be  performed  at  the  Monnaie,  the  director,  Vachot,  died. 
Lalo  published  the  score;  fragments  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in 
Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an  intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Odeon, 
May  4, 1873.  Pages  of  this  opera  were  afterward  used  by  Lalo  in  his  panto- 
mime music  for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891).  It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not  seriously 
injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pa^es,  which  were  originally  designed 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that  had  already 
been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician :  ' '  He  would  even  have 
congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found,  by  an  ingenious  protest 

♦"Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Theophile  Gautier  and  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  OpeYa,  Paris,  June  28,  1841,  with^  Carlotta  Grisi 
as  chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success,  and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France 
until  the  appearance  of  Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876). 
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against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an  old  work  of  genuine  merit 
had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  making  his  music  known  to  those 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  it."  (The  first  overture  to  "Le 
Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one  played  in  1876  and  afterward  rewritten, 
was  originally  intended  for  an  opera  planned  before  "Fiesque,"  but 
never  published.)  Lalo  also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  minor,  produced  by  Lamoureux,  Februrary  13,  1887; 
the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte 
before  the  third  act;  the  scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  and  an 
episode  is  the  ensemble,  "Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore, 
Verrina,  and  chorus;  the  theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie, 
"Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!"  in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement 
in  his  Aubade  for  ten  instruments  is  an  entra'cte  from  "Fiesque"; 
but  the  best  pages  of  "Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie," 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera 
or  oratorio  for  another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference, 
as  when  he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon,  entitled 
"Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "Yvan  le  Terrible" ;  *  and  the  romance  of  Micaela 
in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for  an  opera, 
"Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.f  Lalo  was  given  to  quoting 
from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love  to  Rozenn 
in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad  phrase  from 
the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  Russe"  (1881)  is  given  to  the  brass 
after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that  Gounod  had  read  or,  rather, 
sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was  never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other 
operas.  * 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  l'^mir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La  Coupe  du  RoiduThule." 
He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked  some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of 
"  Griselidis, "  which  he  began  in  1871,  and  of  "  Le  Cid  "  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas 
in  hieroglyphics  which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "  Carmen  "  he  was  busied  especially 
with  "  Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  Leon  Halevy's  "  Les  Templiers." 
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I  mentioned  in  the  programme  book  of  November  23  the  little  time 
given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet,  "Namouna";  how  he 
worked  on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old; 
and  how  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was 
nearly  completed,  and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
orchestrate  the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who 
saw  a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  question 
of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  fight  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
Merante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out,  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by  him. 
There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of  the  Op6ra, 
was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Mme. 
Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it.  "Namouna"  was 
announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli  injured  a  foot,  and  the 
performance  was  postponed.  There  were  then  cruel  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inadequate.  Meanwhile  friends 
of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the  production  of  ' '  Francoise  de 
Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the  newspapers  that,  if  Mme.  San- 
galli were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss  Rosita  Mauri  would  replace  her. 
This  was  in  1882.  She,  hearing  this,  answered  her  informant:  "I 
shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  I  shall 
dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be  dead!"  She  did  not  die:  she  danced 
Namouna  on  the  day  she  named. 

After  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889)  and 
the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La  Jacquerie," 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  M6rimee's  historical  drama  except 
the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  Lalo  had  another  paralytic  stroke, 
and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of  this  opera,  which  was 
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completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard  and  produced  at  Monte 
Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  performance  at  Aix-les-Bains  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
December  23,  1895,  with  Miss  Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jerdme,  Bouvet, 
Hermann-Devries,  Dufour,  and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss 
Loventz,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The 
music  of  Lalo  made  little  effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid  tribute 
to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  (See  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  ■  'La  Musique  Francaise  Moderne," 
Paris,  1897,  and  that  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux  Profils  de 
Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 

A  committee  has  recently  been  appointed  to  raise  a  statue  to  Lalo 
in  his  birthplace,  Lille.     The  sculptor  will  be  Maurice  Quef. 
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Bound "  and  '  'Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why 
Goldmark,  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in 
music,  should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon 
of  spring,  as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  har- 
monic progressions  and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider 
the  list  of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin," 
are  based  on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version 
of  Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen " 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe;  "Ein  Wintermarchen "  (1908)  is 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  Of  his  two  symphonies, 
the  more  famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a 
pleasure-ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures  ?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,* — the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree — Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 
Masochismus;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"  Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  concert  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark 
endeavored  to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 

*  But  Goldmark's  overture  was  inspired  by  von  Kleist's  tragedy,  in  which  Penthesilea,  suspecting  Achilles 
of  treachery,  sets  her  hounds  on  him  and  tears  with  them  his  flesh;  then,  her  fury  spent,  she  stabs  herself 
and  falls  on  the  mutilated  body. 
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Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  ''Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shif tings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal- wood.  To  Western 
people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quincey's 
door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  " too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 

And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 

of  heads.     The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occidental, 

without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought  of  the 

Temple. 

*  * 
The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll) ,  A  major, 

3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  appears 

in  various  keys.     After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there  is 

an  awakening  of  nature.     The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
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first ;  arid  then  the  notes  aire  bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hansli :k  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza-like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch. 

*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.     Before  Hellmesberger  took 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  encour- 
agement.    A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of  his 

composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of  his 
expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively  pleasure. 
I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet  and  quintet, 
sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner,  and  not  venturing  to  make  a  suggestion 
when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash  joyously 
enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact  manner  in 
which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative  person, 
for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his* 
cigar  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to 
cast  a  deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly 
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rushed  through  the  factory,  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
and  to  make  them  durable. 

The  player  mechanism  which  is  an  integral  part  of  these  instruments  is  the  most 
flexible  and  the  best  devised.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play  so  as  to 
develop  the  proper  EXPRESSION. 

Prices  range  from  $500  to  $900.  If  you  wish,  we  will  deliver  the  instrument  for  a 
small  cash  payment,  and  then,  while  you  are  enjoying  it,  you  can  go  on  and  pay  the  rest. 
There  is  no  increase  in  price,  the  only  additional  cost  being  four  per  cent,  simple  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,—  a  most  insignificant  sum  altogether. 
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The  name  one  hears  everywhere 

Lewandos 

Americas    Greatest 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

New  York  Shop 

557  Fifth  Avenue 


All  materials  Cleansed  or  Dyed  and 
properly  ref inished  including 

Clothing  of  all  Kinds  Gloves  Portieres  Draperies 
Ostrich  Feathers  Real  Laces  Lace  Curtains  Rugs 
Blankets     Silks     Satins      Woollens     Cottons    etc 


Lewandos 

557  Fifth  Avenue 

Also   Philadelphia    Boston    Washington    Baltimore    Providence 
Newport      Worcester      Lynn      Hartford     New  Haven 
Watertown    Cambridge 
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Tm  mm  DIAGRAM  OF  EXITS, 
BAPTIST  TEMPLE. 


UUTTO 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Friday  Evening,  March  20 


AT  ZAS 
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exclaim:  'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That 
being  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment 
to  develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands 
with  a  sensitive  plant  and  elicit,  a  warm  -responsive  grip  from  that 
invariably  retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man 
afflicted  with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile 
attempts  to  break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am 
afraid  I  made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine 
my  attention  to  his  music.' ' 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory ;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober-Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen 
Balkis.     Mr.  Gericke  was  the  conductor. 


MADAME 
MARCELLA 


SEMBRICH 


With  MICHAEL   de   ZADORA  at  the  Piano 

Will  present  the  following  Special  Program: 


PART  I.     OLD  AIRS  AND   SONGS 

(a)  Per  la  Gloria  d'  adorarvi      .        .  Bononcim 

(6)  Chanson  du  Papillon    ....     Campra 

(c)  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  sen  to     .        .        .    Paisiello 

(d)  Der  Kuss Beethoven 

(/)   Strephon,  the  Shepherd  (Old  English 

Air),  arranged  by  Bruno  Huhn 

(/)  The  Mermaid's  Song   .        .        .        .J.  Haydn 


PART  II.     CLASSICAL  GERMAN  LIEDER 


{a)  Du  bist  die  Ruh 
{&)   Standchen 


Schubert 


(c)  Widmung    )  R   F 

(a?)  Waldfahrt  j k.  tranz 

(e)    Unbefangenheit    .        .        .CM.  von  Weber 

Si)|^^SCchhe,SWi'genUe<1}      •         "— ■ 

PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MODERN   SONGS 

Clsar  Frauck 

R.  Hahn 

Max  Reger 

.     H.  Wolf 

E.  MacDowell 
Mendelssohn 


(a)  Roses  et  Papillon 

(6)  Le  Printemps 

(c)  Wiegenlied    ..... 

id)  In  der  Schatten  meiner  Locken  ) 

(e)   Friihling  iiber's  Jahr  J 

(/)  Through  the  Meadow  . 

(£■)  Fruhlingslied         .... 

Baldwin  Piano  Used 


At  CARNEGIE  HALL,  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  3 

Mail  orders  will  be  received  by  Loudon  Charlton,  868  Carnegie  Hall. 
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Musical   Art  Society 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director  < 

Second  Concert,  Thursday  Evening,  March  12 

Stabat  Mater,  Palestrina;  Christe  dei  Soboles,  Lassus;  Adoramus  Te,  Las- 
sus;  Jubilate,  Gabrieli ;  137th  Psalm,  Loeffler;  O  Happy  Eyes,  etc.,  Elgar. 

Carnegie  Hall,  8.30  p.m. 

Symphony  Concerts  for 
Youns*  People 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 
Fifth  Concert,  Saturday  Afternoon,  February  29 

Scandinavian  and  Hungarian  Folk-song 

Its  Influence  on  Symphonic  Music  - 
Soloist,  Miss   KATHARINE    GOODSON 


Scandinavian  Folk-songs ;  Norwegian  Rhapsody,  Lalo ;  Swedish  Folk-songs 
for  String  Orchestra,  Svendsen ;  Hungarian  Fantasy,  Liszt;  Hungarian 
Dances,  Brahms  ;  Kinderscenen,  Schumann ;  Rakocsy  March,  Berlioz. 

Carnegie  Hall,  2.30  o'clock 

Symphony  Society  of 
New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Director 
Saturday  Evening,  February  22  )   WAGNER  PROGRAMME 
Sunday  Afternoon,  February  23  J  Soloist,  Madame  Lillian  NORDIGA 

Sunday  Afternoon,  March  1.    First  Concert  of  the  BEETHOVEN  CYCLE 

Soloist,  Madame  NORDICA 


Symphony  in  C,  No.  i,  Op.  21,  1800;  Scene  and  Air,  "Ah,  Perfido!" 
Op.  65,  1796;  Trio  for  Two  Oboes  and  English  Horn,  Op.  87,  1794  or 
1797;  Romance  in  G  for  Violin,  Op.  40,  1803;  Symphony  in  D,  No.  2, 
Op.  36,  1802. 

Carnegie  Hall,  8.15  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Office  of  the  Societies,  1  West  34th  Street 
(telephone  2956-38)  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK. 


Ogden  Crane  American  School 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Studio  1 1 5 . 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

fllnJlI      HnuWJjll     uILDlJUlj  Leschetizky  method.    Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826   CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 

Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction* 

MmC.  Hildegard  Hoffmann  TJ11C,ri  Soloist   with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 

Oratono  and joint  rec  Jtalswith    JQQJJ  jj  p  Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 


Mr.  Henry  Holden        xxuuuj 


Studios,  Carnegie  and  Steinway  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.    Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

EDGENE  HEFFLEY,  stud.o, 

'    707-708  CARNEGIE  HALL. 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

Studio,  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

WALTER    S.    YOUNG,  801-802  Carnegie  Hall. 

NEW  YORK. 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 

ELEANOR  McLELLAN,  ^c!w  of  «■*■* 

'  33  WEST  67th  STREET, 


'Phone,  41*5  Columbus. 
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ARTHUR  DE  GUIGHARD 


(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti), 


SINGI/NG. 

OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143   WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professionals. 


JOSEPH  PIZZARBLLO. 


VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Voice  Developed.  Style,  Opera. 
851=852  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO. 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


BANCROFT  HEALTH  RESORT. 

For  particulars  call  or  address 
'Phone,  1460  Montclair.       Bancroft,  Verona,  N.J. 


Beautifully  situated  in  the  *'  Berkshires  " 
of  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Montclair 
and  Caldwell.  Extensive  grounds.  Thor- 
oughly equipped  for  the  modern  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  nervous  and  heart  diseases, 
also  unequalled  as  a  place  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. Mrs.  Lucia  Gale  Barber's  work  in 
Rhythm  Breathing,  etc. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT,. 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway    Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIQLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 
Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 
Wednesdays. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


RL  DOERING, 


TENOR=  BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  tor  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Cheqiter,  Bass,  All  .souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

3J2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    -    -     Boston 

CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phoae,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


MARIE  L  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 
Pupil  of  flADAHE  HARCHESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY, BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  «ale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

TIEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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Studio, 


17U  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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MUSIC  HALL  TROY 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Programme  of 
GRAND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,    Nordica,    Campanari,    Bispham,   and 

many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 

t/  * 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-masttr.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A, 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Gtfjtdurtng 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


sagg=!g=  §  g  gg  I  =isrifefiA»rife«  ^m  ^asAgs^ag 


Represented  in  Troy  by 

CLUETT  &  SONS 


tSOStOn  A      MUSIC  HALL,  TROY. 

Sy  1T1 P  tl  0 11  y        |f  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907- J908*. 

^^  ^  A  Eighth  Concert  In  Troy., 

Orchestra 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Goldmark         .....      Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 


Mozart     .  .  .  Concerto  for  Violin  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219) 

I.  Allegro  apert6. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 


Beethoven  ....      Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  :  Un  poco  meno  allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony. 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  ofperfo- 
rated  rolls 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically.  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic* 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On    the   other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either  by  hand  or  by 
perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;   and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
•the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mecJtanical,  as  when  cut  in  the 
music-roll,  but  has  all  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  of  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  not  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAll  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 
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Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36  ......  .  Carl  Goldmare: 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures,, 
"Sakuntala"  and  "Penthesilea."  The  overtures,  "Prometheus 
Bound "  and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why 
Goldmark,  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in 
music,  should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon 
of  spring,  as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  har- 
monic progressions  and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider 
the  list  of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin," 
are  based  on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version 
of  Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen ' ' 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe;  "Ein  Wintermarchen "  (1908)  is 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  Of  his  two  symphonies, 
the  more  famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a 
pleasure-ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,* — the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree — Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 

*  But  Goldmark's  overture  was  inspired  by  von  Kleist's  tragedy,  in  which  Penthesilea,  suspecting  Achilles 
of  treachery,  sets  her  hounds  on  him  and  tears  with  them  his  flesh;  then,  her  fury  spent,  she  stabs  herself 
and  falls  on  the  mutilated  body. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF 
MINIATURE  SCORES 

MOZART.      Symphony  in  D  major  ------         $0.50 

AUBER.     "Le  Cheval  de  Bronze"  Overture       -----         .50 

BOIELDIEU.     "La  Dame  Blanche"  Overture         -        -        -        -  .50 

MENDELSSOHN.     "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage"    -        -        -         .50 

ROSSINI.     "Semiramide" .50 

E.  ELGAR.    "Military  Marches 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance" 

No.  1  in  D -    $1.00 

No.  2  in  A  ---------  1.00 

No.  3inC -         -         -         -         -       1.00 

No.  4inG 1.00 

E.  ELGAR.     "Sea  Pictures."     Cycle  of  Five  Songs  for  Contralto      -        1.50 
BRAHMS.      German  Requiem  --------     3.00 

HAYDN.     "Creation" 2.50 

LISZT.     Second  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major            -----   2.00 
MOZART.     Requiem 1.50 
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Masochismus ;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane;  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"  Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  concert  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark 
endeavored  to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy. 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shif tings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  Western 
people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quincey's 
door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "  too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 
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And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occidental, 
without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought  of  the 
Temple. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll),  A  major, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  appears 
in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there  is 
an  awakening  of  nature.  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza-like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch. 

*  * 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty- Kings  ton, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
m's  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  encour- 
agement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of  his 
composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of  his 
expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively  pleasure. 
I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet  and  quintet, 
sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner,  and  not  venturing  to  make  a  suggestion 
when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash  joyously 
enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact  manner  in 
which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative  person, 
for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his 
cigar  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to 
cast  a  deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly 
exclaim:  'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That 
being  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment 
to  develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.     But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands 
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with  a  sensitive  plant  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that 
invariably  retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man 
afflicted  with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile 
attempts  to  break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am 
afraid  I  made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine 
my  attention  to  his  music." 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Tudwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory ;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober- Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen 
Balkis.     Mr.  Gericke  was  the  conductor. 


Mr.  Carl  Wbndling  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Conservatory.  In  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Steinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.     He  was  also 

&he  TROY  PIANO  SCHOOL 

107    FIRST    STREET 

CHEVALIER  A.  CERUELOS,  the  distinguished  pianist,  Director 

High  standard.     Thorough  instruction  in  Piano,    Harmony,  and  Theory* 

Special  inducements  to  beginners. 

A.  D.  McCONIHE,  Principal 

NEW7   YORK  HERALD  :    "The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Senor  Ceruelos's  playing,, 
which  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  who  demanded  three  encores." 
NEW  YORK  PRESS:    "The  audience  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  the  wonder- 
fully brilliant  technic  of  Don  Ceruelos,  the  piano  virtuoso,  who  was  forced  to  respond 
to  three  encores." 

BOSTON  HERALD  :  "  Senor  Ceruelos,  the  pianist,  at  once  established  himself  as  a 
popular  favorite.  He  belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  players  who  seek  to  make  the  piano 
an  instrument  for  giving  pleasure  to  all  music-lovers,  and  his  success  in  this  line  of  effort 
is  most  pronounced. 

"  His  touch  is  delightfully  clean,  and  he  gets  effects  which  few  modern-day  pianists 
produce." 
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leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kunzel, 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.  He  still  holds  his  official  positions 
in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this 
season. 

Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  1904,  1905  he  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Covent  Garden  in  performances 
of  German  opera. 

Mr.  Wendling  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a  soloist  on 
October  26,  1907,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  when  he  played  Brahms's  Concerto  in  D  major. 


Concerto  for  Vioun  in  A  major,  No.  5  (K.  219). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Six  violin  concertos  by  Mozart  are  known  and  acknowledged.  The 
authenticity  of  a  seventh,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  this  year 
and  played  in  several  European  cities,  is  still  in  doubt. 

The  six  were  composed  at  Salzburg  in  the  year  1775.  The  auto- 
graph of  the  one  in  A  major  bears  this  inscription:  "Concerto  di  violino 
di  Wolfgango  Amadeo  Mozart  Salisburgo  li  20  di  Decembre  1775." 
The  concertos  were  written  probably  for  his  own  use,  for  there  was 
a  time  when  Mozart  practised  diligently  on  the  violin.  He  wrote 
about  his  playing  in  a  half-ironical  manner.  Thus  from  Augsburg, 
October  24,  1777,  describing  his  concert,  he  wrote:  "I  played  on  the 
violin  the  concerto  'ex  B'  of  Wanhall  with   universal   applause.     At 
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this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria  (English  and  Latin  Text)  $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wind  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Anrfels,  Sintj  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 


'Twill  not  be  Lond  S0.6O 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 

Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 

High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Fordotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brinds  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
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night  and  at  supper  I  played  the  Strassburg  concerto.  It  went  like 
oil.  Everybody  praised  the  beautiful  warm  tone."  His  father, 
Leopold,  heard  that  he  was  neglecting  the  violin,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
October  9,  1777,  he  chastened  him  for  his  neglect.  In  November  of 
that  year  Leopold  wrote :  "I  can  easily  imagine  that  your  violin  hangs 
on  a  nail." 

These  concertos  consist  each  of  three  movements, — Allegro,  Andante 
or  Adagio,  and  Rondo.  The  form  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  the 
one  more  carefully  developed,  is,  as  a  rule,  built  on  the  plan  of  an 
aria,  but  the  form  is  more  compact  and  firmly  knit,  and  the  bravura 
passages  grow  out  of  the  chief  motives,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
them.  The  middle  movement  is  tuneful,  and  demands  a  flowing 
performance.  The  finale  has  the  form  of  the  rondo  and  is  of  a  gay 
mood. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  solo 
violin,  and  strings. 

I.     Allegro  aperto,  A  major,  4-4. 
II.     Adagio,  E  major,  2-4. 

III.     Tempo  di  menuetto,  A  major,  3-4.     There  is  a  middle  section, 
Allegro,  2-4. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

SHOULD   A  LIBRETTO   BE  FITTED  TO   MUSIC? 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mention  the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  to  any  one,  and 
he  will  at  once  think  of  the  superb  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  of  heroic 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  their  companions,  of  Chicot,  the  philosophic 
jester,  and  rare  Queen  Margot.  Perhaps  he  has  read  the  inferior 
romances — inferior  only  for  Dumas — in  which  Dr.  Balsamo  figures; 
he  may  have  read  the  excellent  "Black  Tulip"  and  the  wholly  admirable 

*  ■  Dame  de  Monsoreau  " ;  but  he  is  probably  unacquainted  with  ' '  Olympe 
de  Cleves."  a  masterpiece,  and  the  fantastical  "Femme  au  Collier  de 
Velours."     The  theme  of  this  last-named  story  inspired  one  of  Irving's 

*  'Tales  of  a  Traveller."  The  admirer  of  Dumas  is  also  unacquainted, 
in  all  probability,  with  certain  volumes  of  delightful  short  stories, 
told  as  only  Dumas  could  tell  them, — Dumas  without  a  rival  save  in 
the  shape  of  the  unknown  inventors  of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night." 

One  of  these  volumes,  "Le  Testament  de  M.  Chauvelin,"  is  a  collection 
of  three  ghost  stories.  The  book  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Dumas. 
There  is  a  rambling  introduction  of  nearly  forty  pages,  with  much 
about  Dumas'  early  years  and  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  De  Villenave, 
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THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 
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Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 
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author,  translator  of  Ovid,  and  passionate  collector  of  books  and 
autographs.  De  Villenave,  now  a  venerable  man,  moved  by  the 
fall  of  a  charming  pastel  from  the  wall  and  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  original,  tells  Dumas  the  story  of  the  Marquis  de  Chauvelin's 
last  will  and  testament,  how  it  was  signed  by  the  spirit  of  the  marquis, 
who  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  when  he  was  playing  cards  with 
Louis  XV., — but  no  one  can  retell  this  singular  tale,  with  its  wealth 
of  anecdotal  detail,  its  sparkling  and  malicious  humor,  its  simple  pathos, 
its  dramatic  force.  How  effective  are  the  portraits  of  the  king,  his 
physician,  Lamartiniere,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  Mme.  du  Barry,  and 
others  of  the  court !  Who  but  Dumas  could  have  written  the  dialogue  ? 
No  one  ever  told  a  story  with  such  fleet  yet  distinct  enunciation.  Then 
there  is  the  peculiar  richness  of  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  any- 
one of  his  learned  men.  Lamartiniere  is  assuring  Louis  XV.  that  no 
king,  not  even  Sardanapalus,  had  ever  sounded  deeper  the  pleasures 
of  royal  and  unrestrained  life. 

"I  have  excepted  champagne,  your  majesty,  which  Sardanapalus 
did  not  know.  On  the  contrary,  he  drank  the  thick,  heavy,  gluish 
wines  of  Asia  Minor,  the  liquid  flame  which  was  filtered  through  the 
grape  pulps  of  the  Archipelago,  wines  whose  intoxication  was  raging 
madness,  while  that  of  champagne  is  only  folly." 

The  third  ghost  story  in  this  volume  is  the  marvellous  tale  of  Don 
Bernardo  de  Zuniga,  and  here  again  are  touches  that  remind  one  of 
Irving's  story  of  the  Spanish  rake  who,  believing  himself  to  be  alive, 
saw  his  own  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  second  story  is  that  of  two  students  of  Bologna,  and  it  is  this 
one  that  now  chiefly  concerns  us,  for  in  the  introduction,  "A  Dinner 
at  Rossini's,"  there  is  an  entertaining  note  concerning  opera  librettos. 

When  a  foreign  composer  visited  the  United  States  some  years  ago 
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to  produce  an  opera,  his  wife,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  remarked  that  he 
had  written  the  music  of  another  opera,  which  would  be  performed  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  satisfactory  libretto.  This  naive  statement 
made  the  ungodly  laugh. 

Distinguished  composers  of  three  centuries  have  introduced  calmly 
in  one  opera  music  that  was  composed  for  the  text  and  even  the  situation 
of  another.  This  has  been  done  even  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
The  aria  of  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  ''Carmen"  was  composed 
originally  for  another  opera,  one  that  was  never  completed.  "The 
Soldiers'  Chorus"  in  Gounod's  "Faust"  was  composed  originally  for 
a  very  different  opera.     Many  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

Dumas,  as  he  says,  visited  Rossini  in  1840,  when  the  great  composer 
was  living  at  Bologna.  He.  dined  with  the  Rossinis,  and  they  joyously 
ate  stufato  with  macaroni,  a  dish  on  which  Rossini  plumed  himself, 
for  his  only  rival  in  this,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  was  then  dead.  The  other 
guests  were  a  few  singers;  a  Venetian  poet,  Luigi  de  Scamozza;  and 
two  or  three  learned  Italians  of  the  race  that  discussed  for  a  century 
whether  the  story  of  Ugolino  were  an  allegory  or  a  fact,  whether  Beatrice 
were  a  dream  woman  or  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  whether  Laura 
had  thirteen  children  or  only  a  dozen. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  and  at  last  they  asked  Rossini  why  he 
had  not  written  an  opera  after  "William  Tell."  He  told  them  he  was 
lazy,  but  he  finally  admitted  that  if  a  manager  should  point  a  pistol 
and  say,  "Rossini,  you  are  going  to  write  your  finest  opera,"  he  would 
write  it. 

Then  Dumas  lifted  up  his  voice :  "If  I  were  to  work  for  you,  I  should 
reverse  the  customary  order.  Instead  of  my  giving  you  a  poem  to 
which  you  should  set  music,  you  should  give  me  a  score  and  then  I 
would  furnish  the  text.     My  idea  is  this :  it  is  necessary  that  when  a 
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librettist  and  composer  come  together  one  should  absorb  the  other; 
the  libretto  kills  the  music,  or  the  music  kills  the  libretto.  The  poet 
should  be  the  one  sacrificed,  for,  thanks  to  the  singers,  the  verses  are 
never  heard,  and,  thanks  to  the  orchestra,  the  audience  always  hears 
the  music." 

Rossini  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  beautiful  verse  was  injurious 
to  a  composer. 

"Indeed  it  is.  Poetry  like  that  of  Hugo  or  of  Lamartine  has 
inherently  its  own  music.  It  is  not  a  sister,  but  a  rival,  of  music;  it 
is  not  an  ally,  but  a  foe.  Instead  of  lending  aid  to  the  siren,  the 
enchantress  struggles  against  her.  It  is  the  combat  of  Armida  and 
the  fairy  Morgana.  The  music  remains  victorious,  but  its  victory 
exhausts  it." 

Now  listen  to  the  superb  Alexandre.  Rossini  had  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  write  a  text  for  music.  "Certainly  I,  who  have 
written  three  hundred  volumes  and  twenty-five  plays,  would  be  willing, 
because  I  should  pride  myself  on  aiding,  serving  you;  because  I,  who 
keep  the  sidewalk  for  myself  when  I  wish,  should  regard  it  as  an 
honorable  courtesy  to  yield  to  you,  whom  I  love  and  admire,  to  you, 
my  brother  in  art.  I  have  my  kingdom  as  you  have  yours.  If  Eteocles 
and  Polynices  had  each  had  a  throne,  they  would  not  have  cut  each 
other's  throat,  and  they  would  probably  have  died  of  old  age,  calling 
on  each  other  every  New  Year's  Day." 

Rossini  agreed  to  this,  and  said  that  he  should  prefer  an  opera  with 
a  fantastical  subject.  Dumas  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  and  he 
reasoned  thus:  Italy  is  not  the  land  of  supernatural  traditions,  its 
sky  is  too  pure.  Phantoms,  spectres,  apparitions  are  at  home  in 
the  Black  Forest,  the  English  fogs,  the  Rhenish  mists.  They  love  long 
and  cold  Northern  nights.    What  would  a  poor  ghost  do  wandering 
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in  the  ruins  of  Rome  or  along  the  Neapolitan  shore?  If  it  were 
exorcised,  it  would  find  no  sheltering  mist  or  forest.  The  Italian  lives 
from  eight  at  night  till  eight  in  the  morning.  With  him  there  is  no 
night,  dear  to  ghosts.  When  in  the  North  the  maidens  spin  and  the 
old  women  tell  grisly  tales,  Italians  are  gay  and  voluble  in  the  streets. 
''Your  apparition  is  a  beautiful  young  girl  with  black  eyes  and  black 
hair,  who  steps  out  on  her  balcony,  lets  fall  a  bouquet  of  roses  and 
disappears.  O  Juliet !  Juliet !  You  rose  from  your  tomb  only  because 
Shakespeare,  the  poet  of  the  North,  cried  unto  you,  'Arise!'  And  at 
the  voice  of  this  powerful  magician,  whom  nothing  could  resist,  you 
obeyed,  lovely  flower  of  Verona's  spring!  But  no  one  of  your  com- 
patriots dreamed  before  or  since  of  giving  you  a  like  command." 

The  composer  asked  the  poet  Luigi  to  answer  Dumas.  The  poet 
answered  by  first  alluding  to  an  event  that  had  happened  to  one  of  his 
ancestors,  an  event  that  was  an  energetic  protest  against  Dumas' 
remarks.  He  asked  the  novelist  whether  two  more  luminous  figures 
than  those  of  Dante's  Francesca  and  Paolo  had  ever  streaked  the  gray 
sky  of  France.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  more  terrible  spectre  than  that 
of  Farinata  come  forth  from  the  tomb  ?  Have  you  walked  by  the  side 
of  a  gentler  ghost  than  that  of  the  poet  Sordello?  You  doubt  the 
possibility  of  a  fantastical  Italy.    Well,  let  Rossini  give  you  his  music: 
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I'll  give  you  your  poem."  And  Luigi  promised  a  libretto  based  on 
the  remembrance  of  the  lugubrious  episode  in  his  family  history. 

After  dinner  Rossini  improvised  the  overture  to  this  opera,  "The 
Students  of  Bologna."  He  played  his  thoughts  on  the  piano.  "Un- 
fortunately, he  forgot  to  write  out  the  overture."  The  poet  sent 
Dumas  the  story  the  next  day.  f '  I  have  never  heard  the  score  men- 
tioned," said  Dumas,  before  he  told  in  prose  the  story. 

The  story  is  of  two  students  of  Bologna  who  took  a  solemn  oath  that 
the  one  who  should  first  die  would  at  once  visit  the  other  and  tell  him 
all  that  was  permitted  him  to  tell  about  death,  the  great  mystery. 
One,  travelling  home,  was  murdered  by  bandits.  His  ghost  visited 
the  other  student,  who  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  the  place  of  the  murder 
and  to  vengeance.  The  avenger  met  the  sister  of  the  murdered  and 
married  her. 

Did  Dumas  and  Rossini  ever  have  this  conversation  at  Bologna  ? 
Did  Rossini  improvise  the  overture  and  dream  of  composing  an  opera 
based  on  the  poet's  story?  Who  can  tell?  We  all  know  that  Dumas 
was  a  wonderful  romancer;  that  he  wrote  vivid  and  enchanting 
descriptions  of  towns,  mountains,  landscapes,  never  seen  by  his  own 
eyes;  that  he  put  words  into  the  mouths  of  contemporaries  which  they 
might  disown,  but  would  secretly  envy.  There  are  various  reasons 
given  for  Rossini's  long  silence  after  "William  Tell."  It  is  the  fashion 
to  call  him  lazy,  but  between  1810  and  1829  he  wrote  nearly  forty 
operas  and  ruled  the  opera  houses  of  Europe. 

Did  Dumas  talk  with  him  as  in  this  chapter  of  "Le  Testament  de 
M.  de  Chauvelin,"  one  of  many  delightfully  wandering  digressions? 
Did  he  not  boast  of  the  fact  that  he  introduced  constantly  the  names 
of  his  friends  in  the  innumerable  volumes  signed  by  him;  that  his 
books  are  crowded  with  personal  reminiscences,  so  that  he  was  never 
alone  as  long  as  one  of  these  books  was  in  his  room?  "Where  was  I 
that  day,"  he  would  ask  of  himself,  "when  I  wrote  or  thought  that 
page?  Was  I  ascending  the  Rhine,  praying  in  the  Coliseum,  hunting 
in  the  Sierra,  camping  in  the  desert,  dreaming  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
carving  my  name  on  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  or  on  the  rock  at  Ther- 
mopylae ?  What  hand  touched  mine  ?  That  of  a  king  seated  on  his 
throne,  that  of  a  shepherd  guarding  his  flock  ?    What  prince  called  me 
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his  friend,  what  beggar  his  brother?  Who  shared  my  purse  in  the 
morning,  who  broke  bread  with  me  at  night?"  The  conversation  at 
Rossini's  villa  still  lives,  even  if  it  never  took  place. 

Would  the  subject  of  "The  Students  of  Bologna"  or  of  any  fantastical 
libretto  have  suited  Rossini?  We  know  that  he  meditated  a  "Faust," 
as  did  Weber,  who  also  thought  of  a  "Tannhauser"  and  a  "Cid." 
Did  not  Schumann  dream  of  these  operatic  subjects,  "Faust,"  "Heloise 
and  Abelard," — it  is  a  wonder  that  Richard  Strauss  has  not  chosen  this 
cruel  story, — "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala"?  An  agreeable  essay 
might  be  written  on  operas  that  should  have  been  composed  by  certain 
musicians. 

Dumas  said  there  was  no  mention  of  Rossini's  score,  "The  Students 
of  Bologna."  Did  he  himself  ever  write  the  libretto?  What  he  said 
about  librettos  at  this  dinner  in  Rossini's  villa  might  well  serve  as 
the  text  for  a  grave  discussion. 


Symphony  in  B-fxat  major,  No.  4,  Op.  60,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770 ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  composition  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  was 
not  begun  before  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica,"  No.  3,  and  the 
first  public  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  was  at  Vienna  on  April  7, 
1805.*  Nottebohm  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven,  dated  1795, 
notes  for  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  one  sketch  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  measures  of  the  Scherzo  as  it  is  now  known  to  us. 
But   the    composition,   properly  speaking,    did    not    begin    until   the 

*  The  "Eroica"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  Decern berT 
1804. 
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4'Eroica"  had  been  performed.  This  composition  was  interrupted 
t>y  work  on  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  4,  a  symphony  of  a 
very  different  character.  There  is  not  a  single  sketch  for  the  Fourth 
Symphony  in  any  one  of  the  books  of  Beethoven  that  have  come 
<iown  to  us.  The  symphony  was  probably  invented  and  composed 
in  the  summer  of  1806. 

After  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  Beethoven  also  worked  on 
liis  opera,  "Fidelio."  The  French  army  entered  Vienna,  November 
13,  1805;  on  the  15th  Napoleon  sent  to  the  Viennese  a  proclamation 
dated  at  Schonbrunn,  and  on  November  20,  1805,  ."Fidelio"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  before  an  audience  largely  composed  of 
French  officers.  There  were  three  performances,  and  the  opera  was 
withdrawn  until  March  29,  1806,  when  it  was  reduced  from  three 
acts  to  two.  The  opera  was  again  coldly  received;  there  were  two 
performances;  and  there  was  no  revival  in  Vienna  until  18 14. 

Beethoven,  disturbed  by  this  disaster,  went  in  1806  to  Hungary 
to  visit  his  friend,  Count  Brunswick,  and  he  visited  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  Castle  Gratz,  which  was  near  Troppau  in  Silesia.  It  has 
"been  said  that  at  Martonvasar,  visiting  the  Brunswicks,  he  found  that 
lie  loved  Theresa  and  that  his  love  was  returned.*  Some  therefore 
account  for  the  postponement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  begun  before 
the  Fourth,  "by  the  fact  that  in  May,  1806,  Beethoven  became  engaged 
to  the  Countess  Theresa.  .  .  .  The  B-flat  symphony  has  been  mentioned 
as  'the  most  tenderly  classical'  of  all  works  of  its  kind;  its  keynote 
is  'happiness' — a  contentment  which  could  have  come  to  the  master 
only  through  such  an  incident  as  the  one  above  set  forth — his  betrothal." 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning. 

*  See  "Beethovens  unsterbliche  Geliebte  nach  personlichen  Erinnerungen,"  by  Mariam  Tenger  (Bonn, 
1890),  and  Prod'homme's  "Symphonies  de  Beethoven"  (Paris,   1006). 
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It  is  better  to  say  with  Thayer  that  nothing  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  beyond  the  inscription  put  by  the  composer  on 
the  manuscript  which  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family:  "Sinfonia 
4a  1806.     L.  v.  Bthvn." 

This  we  do  know:  that,  while  Beethoven  was  visiting  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  the  latter's  Castle  Gratz,  the  two  called  on  Franz  Count 
Oppersdorf,  who  had  a  castle  near  Grossglogau.  This  count,  born 
in  1778,  rich  and  high  born,  was  fond  of  music,  and  he  had  at  this 
castle  a  well-drilled  orchestra,  which  then  played  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  in  the  presence  of  the  composer.  In  June,  1807,. 
he  commissioned  Beethoven  to  compose  a  symphony,  paid  him  two 
hundred  florins  in  advance  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins  more  in 
1808.  Beethoven  accepted  the  offer,  and  purposed  to  give  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  to  the  count;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
November,  1808,  the  count  received,  not  the  symphony,  but  a  letter 
of  apology,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  the 
symphony  which  he  had  composed  for  him  and  also  another, — these 
were  probably  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth, — but  that  the  count  would 
receive  soon  the  one  intended  for  him.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  were 
dedicated  respectively  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumowsky.. 
Oppersdorf  at  last  received  the  Fourth  Symphony,  dedicated  to  him,, 
a  symphony  that  was  begun  before  he  gave  the  commission ;  he  received 
it  after  it  had  been  performed.  He  was  naturally  offended,  especially 
as  the  Fourth  Symphony  at  first  met  with  little  favor.  He  did  not 
give  Beethoven  another  commission,  nor  did  he  meet  him  again, 
although  Beethoven  visited  again  at  the  Castle  Gratz  in  181 1.  The 
count  died  January  21,  1818. 


The  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
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two  concerts  given  in  Vienna  about  the  15th  of  March,  1807,  at  Prince 
lyobkowitz's.  The  concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer.  The 
Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  published  this  review  early  in  April 
of  that  year: — 

"Beethoven  gave  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince  L.  two  concerts 
in  which  only  his  own  compositions  were  performed:  the  first  four 
symphonies,  an  overture  to  the  tragedy  'Coriolanus/  a  pianoforte 
concerto,  and  some  arias  from  'Fidelio.'  Wealth  of  ideas,  bold 
originality,  and  fulness  of  strength,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  Muse,  were  here  plainly  in  evidence.  Yet  many  took 
exception  to  the  neglect  of  noble  simplicity,  to  the  excessive  amassing 
thoughts,  which  on  account  of  their  number  are  not  always  sufficiently 
blended  and  elaborated,  and  therefore  often  produce  the  effect  of 
^uncut  diamonds." 

Was  this  "Prince  L."  Lobkowitz  or  Lichnowsky?  Thayer  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  symphony  was  also  played  in  public  at  a  charity  concert  at  the 
Burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  November  15,  1807,  when  it  was  conducted 
by  the  composer.  The  correspondent  of  Kotzebue's  Freimiithige 
{January  14,  1808)  wrote:  "Beethoven  has  composed  a  new  sym- 
phony, which  has  pleased  at  least  his  furious  admirers,  and  an  overture 
*to  Collin's  'Coriolanus,'  which  has  pleased  everybody." 

Toward  the  end  of  1807  the  Concerts  of  Amateurs,  a  society  com- 
posed of  nobles  and  bankers,  transferred  their  private  concerts  from 
the  Mehlgrube  to  the  great  hall  of  the  University,  and  at  one  of  these 
concerts  Beethoven  conducted  a  third  performance  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
wrote  that  the  symphony,  which  did  not  give  much  pleasure  at  the 
theatre,  here  met  with  the  success  that  it  deserved,  as  it  seemed  to 
him.  "For  the  first  Allegro,  well  worked,  is  beautiful,  fiery,  and 
rich  in  harmonies.  The  Menuet  and  Trio  have  an  original,  individual 
character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  in  the  Adagio  the  song  were  not 
so  divided  among  the  instruments ;  for  such  division,  even  in  Eberl's* 
rich  and  brilliant  Symphony  in  D  minor,  often  injures  the  effect." 

According  to  Schindler  the  new  symphony  made  a  marked  impression 

*  Anton  Eberl  (i 766-1807)  was  a  Viennese  composer  and  pianist,  who  lived  four  years  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  made  many  concert  tours.  He  wrote  five  operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  and  piano- 
forte music. 
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on  the  audience,  and  its  effect  was  more  decisive  than  was  that  of  the 
Symphony  in  C  major  eight  years  before. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  probably  the  one  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  8,  1849. 


* 
*  * 


The  separate  orchestral  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  were  published 
in  March,  1809,*  by  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  of  Industry  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  The  complete  score  in  octavo,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pages,  was  published  in  182 1  with  this  title:  "4e  Grande  Simphonie 
en  si  bemol  majeur  (B  dur)  composee  et  dediee  a  Monsr  le  Comte 
d'Oppersdorf  par  Louis  Van  Beethoven,  Op.  60.  Partition.  Prix 
16  Fr.     Bonn  et  Cologne  chez  N.  Simrock,  2078." 

An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  by  Fr.  Stein  was  published  early 
in  1809. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,   two  oboes,   two  clarinets,   two 

bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

* 
*  * 

No  one  has  written  more  acutely,  discriminatively,  and  with  more 
poetic  appreciation  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  than  Hector 
Berlioz,  still  the  prince  of  critics. 

*  Thayer  says  1808,  but  see  the  Intelligenz-Blait  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  April,  1809, 
Col.  35. 
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You  may  engage  seats  now  for  the 

Boston  Symphony  Concert 
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705  Fulton  Street,  Troy,  indicating  where  you  prefer  seats,  and  he  will  have  those 
or  seats  as  near  as  possible  laid  aside  for  you,  and  you  can  call  for  them  at 
Cluett's  Music  Store  after  regular  sale  opens  on  Monday,  February  17,  or  if  you 
send  check  they  will  be  mailed  to  you.  Prices:  first  four  rows  dress  circle,  $2.50; 
balance  main  floor  and  first  two  rows  balcony,  $2;  balance  of  balcony,  #1.50 ; 
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"Here  Beethoven  abandons  wholly  the  ode  and  the  elegy," — a 
reference  to  the  "Eroica"  Symphony, — "to  return  to  the  less  lofty  and 
sombre  but  perhaps  no  less  difficult  style  of  the  Second  Symphony, 
The  character  of  this  score  is  generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of 
a  heavenly  sweetness.  If  we  except  the  meditative  adagio,  which 
serves  as  an  introduction,  the  first  movement  is  almost  entirely  given 
up  to  joyfulness.  The  motive  in  detached  notes,  with  which  the 
allegro  begins,  is  only  a  canvas,  on  which  the  composer  spreads  the 
other  more  real  melodies,  which  thus  render  the  apparently  chief  idea 
of  the  beginning  an  accessory.  This  artifice,  although  it  is  fertile  in 
curious  and  interesting  results,  had  already  been  employed  by  Mozart 
and  Haydn  with  equal  success.  But  we  find  in  the  second  section 
of  this  same  allegro  an  idea  that  is  truly  new,  the  first  measures  of 
which  captivate  the  attention;  this  idea,  after  leading  the  hearer's 
mind  through  mysterious  developments,  astonishes  it  by  its  unexpected 
ending.  It  consists  of  this:  after  a  rather  vigorous  tutti  the  first 
violins  pick  the  first  theme  to  pieces,  and  form  with  it  a  pianissimo 
dialogue  with  the  second  violins,  which  leads  to  holds  on  the  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  in  B-natural:  each  one  of  these  holds  is  inter- 
rupted by  two  measures  of  silence,  which  are  filled  out  only  by  a  light 
tremolo  of  kettledrums  on  B-flat,  the  enharmonic  major  third  of  the 
fundamental  F-sharp.  After  two  apparitions  of  this  nature,  the  drums 
are  silent  to  allow  the  strings  to  murmur  gently  other  fragments  of  the 
theme,  and  to  arrive  by  a  new  enharmonic  modulation  to  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  of  B-flat.  The  kettledrums  then  enter 
on  the  same  note,  which  is  not  now  a  leading  note,  as  it  was  the  first 
time,  but  a  true  tonic,  and  they  continue  the  tremolo  for  twenty  meas- 
ures or  so.  The  force  of  tonality  of  this  B-flat,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  waxes  greater  and  greater  as  the  tremolo  is  prolonged;  then 
the  other  instruments,  scattering  little  unfinished  bits  of  phrases  in 
their  onward  march,  lead  with  the  continuous  roll  of  the  drums  to  a 
general  forte  in  which  the  perfect  chord  of  B-flat  is  at  last  established 
by  the  orchestra  in  its  full  majesty.  This  astonishing  crescendo  is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  contrived  things  we  know  of  in  music:    you 
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will  hardly  find  its  equal  except  in  that  which  ends  the  famous  scherzo 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  And  this  latter,  in  spite  of  its  immense 
effectiveness,  is  conceived  on  a  less  vast  scale,  for  it  sets  out  from  piano 
to  arrive  at  the  final  explosion  without  departing  from  the  principal 
key,  while  the  one  whose  march  we  have  just  described  starts  from 
mezzo-forte,  is  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  pianissimo  beneath  which  are 
harmonies  with  vague  and  undecided  coloring,  then  reappears  with 
chords  of  a  more  determined  tonality,  and  bursts  out  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  cloud  that  veiled  this  modulation  is  completely  dissipated. 
You  might  compare  it  to  a  river  whose  calm  waters  suddenly  disappear 
and  only  leave  the  subterranean  bed  to  plunge  with  a  roar  in  a 
foaming  waterfall. 

"As  for  the  adagio — it  escapes  analysis.  It  is  so  pure  in  form,  the 
melodic  expression  is  so  angelic  and  of  such  irresistible  tenderness, 
that  the  prodigious  art  of  the  workmanship  disappears  completely. 
You  are  seized,  from  the  first  measure,  by  an  emotion  which  at  the  end 
becomes  overwhelming  in  its  intensity;  and  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
one  of  these  giants  of  poetry  that  we  can  find  a  point  of  comparison 
with  this  sublime  page  of  the  giant  of  music.  Nothing,  indeed,  more 
resembles  the  impression  produced  by  this  adagio  than  that  which  we 
experience  when  we  read  the  touching  episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
in  the  'Divina  Commedia/  the  recital  of  which  Virgil  cannot  hear 
'without  weeping  in  sobs/  and  which,  at  the  last  verse,  makes  Dante 
'fall,  as  falls  a  dead  body.*  This  movement  seems  to  have  been  sighed 
by  the  archangel  Michael,  one  day,  when,  overcome  by  melancholy, 
he  contemplated  the  worlds  from  the  threshold  of  the  empyrean. 

"The  scherzo  consists  almost  wholly  of  phrases  in  binary  rhythm 
forced  to  enter  into  combinations  of  3-4  time.  This  means,  frequently 
used  by  Beethoven,  gives  much  vigor  to  the  style;  the  melodic  cadences 
thus  become  more  piquant,  more  unexpected;  and,  besides,  these 
syncopated  rhythms  have  in  themselves  a  real  charm,  although  it  is 
hard  to  explain  it.  There  is  pleasure  in  seeing  the  time  thus  pounded 
into  pieces  wholly  restored  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  musical  speech,  for  a  while  arrested,  reach  nevertheless  a 
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satisfactory  conclusion,  a  complete  solution.  The  melody  of  the  trio, 
given  to  wind  instruments,  is  of  a  delicious  freshness;  the  pace  is  a 
little  slower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  scherzo,  and  its  simplicity 
stands  out  in  still  greater  elegance  from  the  opposition  of  the  little 
phrases  which  the  violins  throw  across  the  wind  instruments,  like  so 
many  teasing  but  charming  allurements. 

"The  finale,  gay  and  lively,  returns'  to  ordinary  rhythmic  forms; 
it  consists  of  a  jingling  of  sparkling  notes,  interrupted,  however,  by 
some  hoarse  and  savage  chords,  in  which  are  shown  the  angry  outbursts 

which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  composer." 

* 
*  * 

Von  Weber,  in  his  "Kiinstlerleben,"  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony;  of  the  introduction,  "full  of  short  detached  ideas  without 
relation  one  to  another — three  or  four  notes  every  quarter  hour,  which 
is  interesting!  Then  a  muffled  drum  roll  and  mysterious  viola  phrases, 
all  ornamented  with  a  crowd  of  general  pauses  and  rests:  then,  after 
the  hearer  is  resigned  by  long  waiting,  the  Allegro,  a  ferocious  move- 
ment in  which  especial  care  is  taken  that  no  principal  thought  is 
exposed,"  etc.  Von  Weber,  'who  put  this  tirade  in  the  mouth  of  an 
organ-blower,  conducted  this  symphony  at  Prague. 

The  symphony  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  16,  1810,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Musical 
Institute.  The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  referred 
to  the  Introduction  as  an  Allegro  and  to  the  Adagio  as  an  Andante, 
but  pronounced  the  symphony  "geistreich,"  and  concluded  as  follows: 
"The  work  is  clear,  comprehensible  and  very  agreeable  and  it  resembles 
the  first  and  second  symphonies  of  this  master  which  are  highly  esteemed 
and  with  good  reason,  rather  than  the  fifth  and  the  sixth."  The 
symphony  was  played  and  warmly  praised  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  March,  181 1. 

At  Mannheim,  where  it  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  i8n,  the 
symphony  was  characterized  as  "Jean  Paul  in  music."  At  Cassel, 
where  Guhr  conducted  it  in  the  season  of  181 5-1 6,  a  local  critic  wrote 
to  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  master  in  this  as  in  several  of  his  new  works,  is  extremely  bizarre 
and  makes  himself  unintelligible  and  even  an  object  of  terror  to  even 
cultivated  dilettanti." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  performed  the  Fourth  Symphony,  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  society  (18 17;  no 
exact  records  were  kept  until  1821),  certainly  on  March  12,  1821. 

The  first  performance  at  Paris  was  probably  at  a  concert  of  the 

Conservatory,   February   21,    1830.     A  critic  wrote  for  Figaro:    "It 

is  not  that  this  work  of  Beethoven  is  inferior  to  the  majority  of  his 

which  we  know;  on  the  contrary  this  beautiful  work  should,  it  seems 

to  us,   take  its  place  among  his  most  astonishing  creations,  but,  it 
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must  be  said,  the  details  in  which  the  composer  delights  nearly  all 
escaped  us.  The  auditory  nerves  of  the  audience  had  been  paralyzed 
by  too  sustained  attention.  We  must  hear  this  symphony  again 
before  risking  a  fuller  analysis."  Now  the  programme  of  this  concert 
included  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  a  chorus  from  "Euryanthe"  tinkered 
rjy  Castil-Blaze,  a  scene  for  orchestra  and  solo  violin  by  Mazas,  Weber's 
"Hunters'  Chorus,"  a  pianoforte  concerto  by  Kalkbrenner,  and  at 
last  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Castil-Blaze  after  the  second  performance, 
April  4,  1830,  criticised  the  symphony  with  much  appreciation,  and 
complained  that  the  finale  was  played  too  fast. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  played  the   symphony  for 
the  first  time,  November  24,  1849. 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  3, 
AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Goldmark         .....      Overture,  "  In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 


Brahms     .  .         Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  77 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 


Beethoven  ....      Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Un  poco  meno  allegro. 

IV.  Finale  :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  CARL  WENDLING. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony* 
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Ready  to  be  played 
by  any  one 


by  means  of per/o- 
rated rolls 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION 

Many  pianists  play  mechanically.  Their  technique  is  often 
admirable,  but  their  touch  is  so  uncompromisingly  uniform 
from  end  to  end  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  piece  that  the 
effect  is  inevitably  automatic. 

The  same  is  true  of  player-pianos  lacking  adequate  means 
of  proper  accent. 

On   the   other    hand,  it    is  practically 
impossible  to  play  mechanically  on  the 

AUTOTONE 

The  Piano  ALL  can  play 

Either   by   hand  or   by 

perforated  music-rolls. 
The  technique  of  the  Autotone  is  faultless ;    and,  in  addition,  it  possesses 
most  wonderful  means  of  musical  expression  found  in  no  other  instrument.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  exclusive  features  is 

THE  ACCENTOR 

It  places  at  the  finger  tips  of  the  most  unpractised  music-lover 
the  perfect  means  of  proper  accent. 

It  enables  any  one  to  subdue  the  accompaniment  and  bring-  out 
the  melody ;  to  accent  any  chord,  note,  or  series  of  notes, — all  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity. 

This  accenting  is  not  arbitrarily  mechanical,  as  wJien  cut  in  the 
music-roll,  but  has  ail  the  fascination  of  individual  interpretation. 

A  simple  trial  ef  the  Autotone  at  our  warerooms 
or  at  the  warerooms  of  our  representatives  in- 
stantly demonstrates  its  overwhelming  advantages. 

The  Autotone  is  net  a  combination  of  an  exterior  player  made  in 
one  factory  and  a  piano  made  in  another.  The  Autotone  is  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  whole,  every  part  being  made  under  one  roof. 

cAll  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 

Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Estab. 
1842 


HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO., 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 

Represented  in  Worcester  by 
F.  J.   CHARRON   &  SON,  43  Park  Street 


Ready  to  be  played 
by  hand 


A  utotone  parts  are 
invisible 


Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  still  living  at  Vienna.) 

This  overture  was  first  played  at  Vienna,  December  1,  1889,  at  a 
Philharmonic  Concert.  Goldmark  was  then  known  chiefly  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the  concert  overtures, 
"Sakuntala"  and  '-Penthesilea."  The  overtures,  "Prometheus 
Bound"  and  "Sappho,"  were  not  then  written.  There  was  wonder  why 
Goldmark,  with  his  love  for  mythology,  his  passion  for  Orientalism  in 
music,  should  be  concerned  with  the  simple,  inevitable  phenomenon 
of  spring,  as  though  there  were  place  in  such  an  overture  for  lush  har- 
monic progressions  and  gorgeously  sensuous  orchestration.  Consider 
the  list  of  his  works:  his  operas,  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin," 
are  based  on  legend;  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  fanciful  version 
of  Dickens's  tale;  the  opera,  "The  Prisoner  of  War,"  is  the  story  of  the 
maid  for  whose  dear  sake  Achilles  sulked;  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen" 
(1902)  was  inspired  by  Goethe;  "Ein  Wintermarchen "  (1908)  is 
based  on  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  Of  his  two  symphonies, 
the  more  famous,  the  "Country  Wedding,"  might  be  celebrated  in  a 
pleasure-ground  of  Baghdad  rather  than  in  some  Austrian  village. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  of  his  overtures?  Sakuntala,  who  loses 
her  ring  and  is  beloved  by  the  great  king  Dushianta;  Penthesilea,  the 
Lady  of  the  Ax, — and  some  say  that  she  invented  the  glaive,  bill,  and 
halberd, — the  Amazon  queen,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles  and  mourned 
amorously  by  him  after  he  saw  her  dead,* — the  woman  whose  portrait 
is  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  likenesses  of  Temba-Ndumba,  Judith, 
Tomyris,  Candace,  Jael,  Joan  of  Arc,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Semiramis, 
the  Woman  of  Saragossa,  Mary  Ambree — Penthesilea,  a  heroine  of 

*  But  Goldmark's  overture  was  inspired  by  von  Kleist's  tragedy,  in  which  Penthesilea,  suspecting  Achilles 
of  treachery,  sets  her  hounds  on  him  and  tears  with  them  his  flesh;  then,  her  fury  spent,  she  stabs  herself 
and  falls  on  the  mutilated  body. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF 
MINIATURE  SCORES 

MOZART.     Symphony  in  D  major $0.50 

AUBER.     "Le  Cheval  de  Bronze"  Overture .50 

BOIELDIEU.     "La  Dame  Blanche"  Overture         ....  .50 

MENDELSSOHN.     "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage"    -  .50 

ROSSINI.     "Semiramide" .50 

E.  ELGAR.    "Military  Marches 
HPomp  and  Circumstance" 

No.  1  in  D      -        -  $1.00 

No.  2  in  A 1.00 

No.  3  in  C 1.00 

No.  4inG -  1.00 

E.  ELGAR.     "Sea  Pictures."     Cycle  of  Five  Songs  for  Contralto      -        1.50 
BRAHMS.     German  Requiem  --.--...     3.00 

HAYDN.    "Creation" 2.50 

LISZT.     Second  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major            .....   2.00 
MOZART.     Requiem       - 1.50 

B00SEY  S  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City 
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Masochismus ;  Prometheus  bound  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock  in  a  distant 
desert  of  Scythia,  defying  Jove,  the  heaving  earth,  the  bellowing  thun- 
der, the  whirling  hurricane,  the  firmament  embroiled  with  the  deep; 
Sappho,  "the  little  woman  with  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  smile,"  with 
her  marvellous  song 

"  Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion." 

And  for  his  latest  concert  overture,  "In  Italy"  (1904),  Goldmark 
endeavored  to  warm  his  blood  by  thinking  of  Italy, 

The  composer  of  "Sakuntala,"  "The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  "The 
Country  Wedding,"  a  composer  of  an  overture  to  "Spring"!  His 
music  was  as  his  blood, — half  Hungarian,  half  Hebraic.  His  melodies 
were  like  unto  the  century-old  chants  solemnly  intoned  by  priests 
with  drooping  eyes,  or  dreamed  of  by  the  eaters  of  leaves  and  flowers 
of  hemp.  His  harmonies,  with  their  augmented  fourths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  restless  shiftings  from  major  to  minor,  were  as  the  stupefying 
odors  of  charred  frankincense  and  grated  sandal-wood.  To  Western 
people  he  was  as  the  disquieting  Malay,  who  knocked  at  De  Quincey's 
door  in  the  mountain  region. 

Over  a  hundred  years  before  Diderot  had  reproached  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  the  author  of  a  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  for  having  "  too  much 
azure,  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  enamel,  crystal,  on  his  pallet,"  when 
he  attempted  to  picture  Spring. 


TWELVE   LESSONS   IN  THE 

Fundamentals  of  Voice  Production 


By  ARTHUR  L.  MANCHESTER 


(IN  PRESS) 


Arthur  L.  Manchester,  Director  of  Music, 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg.  S.C 


Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 

Good  singing  is  built  upon  a  good 
foundation,  which  in  turn  depends 
upon  a  correct  tone  production.  The 
Twelve  Lessons,  by  Mr.  Manchester, 
present,  in  a  succinct,  clearly  stated 
form,  the  fundamental  principles, 
which  statements  are  illustrated  by 
simple  practical  exercises.  The  special 
aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  recognize 
the  conditions,  comfort,  and  firmness 
which  accompany  tone  production,  and 
are  inseparable  from  good  singing.  The 
teacher  will  find  the  book  an  invalua- 
able  aid  in  the  first  term's  work  with  a 
pupil.  The  singer  who  is  trying  to  im- 
prove his  or  her  own  singing  will  gain 
many  helpful  hints  from  a  study  of  this 
book. 

Introduction  price,  in  cloth  binding, 
40  cents  per  copy  until  publication. 

The  introduction  price,  which  includes  free 
delivery,  will  be  withdrawn  upon  publication . 

HSlPDo  not  miss  tbis  splendid  offer. 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

BOSTON 

150  Tremont  Street 


And,  lo,  Goldmark  disappointed  these  lifters  of  eyebrows  and  shakers 
of  heads.  The  overture  turned  out  to  be  fresh,  joyous,  and  Occidental, 
without  suggestion  of  sojourn  in  the  East,  without  the  thought  of  the 
Temple. 

The  overture  begins  directly,  Allegro  (feurig  schwungvoll) ,  A  major, 
3-4,  with  a  theme  that  is  extended  at  considerable  length  and  appears 
in  various  keys.  After  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  there  is 
an  awakening  of  nature.  The  notes  of  birds  are  heard,  furtively  at 
first;  and  then  the  notes  are  bolder  and  in  greater  number.  Clarinets 
accompany  a  soft  melody  of  the  violins.  There  is  a  stormy  episode, 
which  has  been  described  by  Hanslick  not  as  an  April  shower,  but  as 
a  Wagnerian  "little  rehearsal  of  the  crack  of  doom."  The  first  frank 
theme  re-enters,  and  toward  the  end  there  is  still  a  fourth  theme  treated 
canonically.  This  theme  turns  by  a  species  of  cadenza-like  ritardando 
to  the  main  tonality,  and  is  developed  into  a  brilliant  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  dboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  in  New  York,  December  14,  1889. 

The  first  performance  of  "In  the  Spring"  in  Boston  was  on  April 
19,  1890,  under  Mr.  Nikisch. 

MEHLIN INVESTED  GBAND,  $380 


CA  piano  for  you  and 
for  your  children  and 
for   their  children 


A  Grand  Piano  in  an  Upright  case. 

Think  of  the  real  economy  in  purchasing  a  piano  of  this  quality, — 

beautiful  in  tone,  durable,  artistic*     Is  there  such  value  in  anything 

else  you  can  buy  ? 

The  Mehlin  X.V.  Grand,  an  $800  value  for  $675. 

Call  on  our  representatives,  the  Denholm  &  McKay  Co.,  to  see  a  full 

line  of  these  pianos. 

MEHLIN  PIANO  COMPANY,  27  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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*  * 
The  shyness  of  Goldmark  is  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 

the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  ""A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  encour- 
agement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of  his 
composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of  his 
expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively  pleasure. 
I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet  and  quintet, 
sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner,  and  not  venturing  to  make  a  suggestion 
when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash  joyously 
enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the  exact  manner  in 
which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative  person, 
for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his 
cigar  for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to 
cast  a  deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly 
exclaim:  'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That 
being  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment 
to  develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.  But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands 
with  a  sensitive  plant  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that 
invariably  retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man 
afflicted  with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile 
attempts  to  break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am 
afraid  I  made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine 
my  attention  to  his  music." 

Beatty-Kingston  speaks  of  the  long  delay  in  producing  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  Some  have  stated  that  this  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trickery  of  Johann  Herbeck,  whom  they  accused  of  jealousy.  Ludwig 
Herbeck,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  charge.  Herbeck  was  then  at  the  opera  house  as  director.  From 
the  son's  story  it  appears  that  Count  Wrbna  thought  the  opera  would 
not  be  popular  nor  abide  in  the  repertory ;  that  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion would  be  too  great ;  and  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
Rubinstein's  "Feramors."  Furthermore,  he  intimates  that  the  delay 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  instigations  of  Ober- Inspector  Richard  Lewy. 
The  opera  was  produced  March  10,  1875,  with  Materna  as  Queen 
Balkis.     Mr.  Gericke  was  the  conductor. 


Mr.  Carl  Wendung  was  born  in  Strassburg  in  1875.  He  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  his  birthplace,  and  after- 
ward went  to  Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Joachim  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  Returning  to  Strassburg,  he  taught  for  a  year 
at  the  Conservatory.  In  1899  he  went  to  Meiningen,  where  he  was 
concert-master  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  then  led  by  Mr.  Fritz 
Steinbach,  for  four  years.  From  Meiningen  he  went  to  Stuttgart  a? 
concert-master  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  of  that  city  and  of  the 
regularly  established  concerts  of  the  Court  Orchestra.     He  was  also 

Worcester  County  Music  School 
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leader  of  the  Chamber  Musicians'  String  Quartet,  with  Messrs.  Kdnzel, 
Presuhn,  and  Seitz  as  associates.  He  still  holds  his  official  positions 
in  Stuttgart,  for  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year  to  be 
the  first  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this 
season. 

Mr.  Wendling  has  been  concert-master  of  the  Wagner  Festival 
performances  at  Bayreuth  since  1903,  and  in  1903,  1904,  1905  he  was 
concert-master  for  Hans  Richter  at  Coven t  Garden  in  performances 
of  German  opera. 

Mr.  Wendling  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  as  a  soloist  on 
October  26,  1907,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  when  he  played  Brahms's  Concerto  in  D  major. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin,  Op.  77    .     .   Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

This  concerto  was  written  for  Josef  Joachim,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
first  played  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  Leipsic,  on  January  1,  1879.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  by  Franz  Kneisel  at  a  Symphony  Concert  on  December 
7,  1889,  when  Mr.  Kneisel  played  a  cadenza  of  his  own  composition. 
It  has  since  then  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Messrs.  Brodsky 
(November  28,  1891)  and  Kneisel  (April  15,  1893;  February  13,  1897, 
with  a  cadenza  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  and  at  the  concert  in  mem- 
ory of  Governor  Wolcott,  December  29,  1900) ;  by  Miss  MacCarthy, 
November  15,  1902,  December  19,  1903;  by  Mr.  Kreisler,  March  11. 
1905;  by  Mr.  Heermann,  November  25,  1906. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
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two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

Hanslick  once  said  that  this  work  was  "the  ripe  fruit  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Joachim  and  Brahms."  A  prominent  Leipsic  critic, 
friendly  disposed  toward  both  composer  and  violinist,  wrote  at  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  that  Joachim  too  evidently  had  great 
difficulty  in  playing  the  concerto.  Marcella  Sembrich  sang  at  the  same 
concert. 

The  composition  is  fairly  orthodox  in  form.  The  three  movements 
are  separate,  and  the  traditional  tuttis,  soli,  cadenzas,  etc.,  are  pretty 
much  as  in  the  old-fashioned  pieces  of  this  kind;  but  in  the  first 
movement  the  long  solo  cadenza  precedes  the  taking  up  of  the  first 
theme  by  the  violin.  The  modernity  is  in  the  prevailing  spirit  and  in 
the  details.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  work  for  objective  virtuoso 
display. 

The  first  theme  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4,  of  a  somewhat  pastoral  character,  is  proclaimed  by  violas, 
'cellos,  bassoons,  and  horns ;  and  the  development  is  carried  on  by  the 
full  orchestra  in  harmony.  In  the  course  of  the  introduction  this 
theme  is  pushed  aside  by  other  motives;  and  it  first  becomes  again 
prominent  through  wood-wind  and  strings  in  the  highly  developed 
introductory  cadenza  of  the  solo  violin.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A  minor,  and  for  some  time  the  orchestra  carries 
it  on  alone;  then  the  working-out  is  continued  between  orchestra  and 
violin.  In  the  coda,  after  the  orchestral  fury,  Brahms  has  given 
opportunity  for  the  violinist  to  introduce  an  unaccompanied  cadenza. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio,  F  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
serenade  movement.  It  may  be  called  a  romanza.  The  chief  song  is 
played  first  by  the  oboe,  which  is  accompanied  by  wind  instruments; 
then  it  is  played  in  changed  form  by  the  violin,  which  also  plays  a 
more  emotional  second  theme,  and  ornaments  it  in  the  development. 
After  frequent  modulations  in  the  development  of  the  second  theme 
there  is  a  return  to  F  major  and  the  first  theme,  which  is  sung  by  the 
solo  violin. 

The  Finale,  a  rondo  in  D  major,  2-4,  is  built  on  three  themes.  There 
is  brilliant  work  for  the  solo  violin, — double-stopping,  florid  running 
passages,  arpeggios,  technical  demands  on  the  player. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
THE  NEO-RUSSIAN  SCHOOL  AND  OPERA. 

Aristocratic  Russia  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  importing  its 
amusements.  Catherine  I.,  extravagantly  fond  of  dancing,  borrowed 
from  Paris  Mile.  Juliette,  a  ballet  dancer,  just  as  Catherine  II.  borrowed 
the  philosopher  Diderot.  There  was  a  Russian  ballet,  "Baba  Yaga," 
a  comedy  with  songs  and  dances,  before  there  was  a  Russian  opera. 
The  first  theatre  opened  to  the  public  was  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  first  singers  and  orchestra  imported  were  under  the  manager 
L,ocatelli,  not  the  violinist  of  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ballet 
is  associated  closely  with  that  of  the  opera  in  all  countries,  and  the 
story  of  the  ballet  in  Russia  is  one  of  incredible  extravagance,  scandal, 
and  crime,  therefore  of  genuine  interest. 

The  first  opera  in  Russia  was  in  1735,  and  the  company  was  Italian. 
The  first  opera  with  Russian  libretto  and  sung  by  Russian  singers  dealt 
with  a  Grecian  mythological  subject,  and  the  music  was  by  an  Italian. 
Catherine  II.  longed  for  national  opera.  She  wrote  the  librettos  of  five, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Russians  did  write  operas. 
They  were  without  flavor  or  beauty.  They  were  in  weak  Italian  style, 
and  not  one  remained  long  in  the  repertory. 

When  Dargomyzski,  Mily  Balakireff,  and  Cesar  Cui  met  with  Rimsky- 
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Korsakoff,  Borodin,  and  Moussorgsky  to  discuss  the  future  of  Russian 
music,  the  following  theories  concerning  opera  were  adopted  by  all 
except  Borodin.  (I  givejthem  as  declared  by  C6sar  Cui  in  his  "La 
Musique  en  Russie,"  Paris,  1880.) 

(1)  Dramatic  music  should  always  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  absolute 
music  without  regard  to  the  libretto.  Composers  thus  had  for  their 
chief  thought  only  pure  melody  and  vocal  virtuosity, — easy  and  in- 
fallible means  of  success.  The  most  common  and  naive  trivialities 
had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  that  which  would  have  been  hooted  in 
an  orchestral  work  found  its  way  naturally  into  opera.  The  Italians, 
with  a  wondrous  gift  of  melody,  did  not  even  try  to  conceal  nude  melody 
by  any  harmonic  dress.  By  the  Italians,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
Italians  before  the  Verdi  of  "Aida,"  "Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  They  looked  at  the  thirty-odd 
operas  of  Rossini  and  the  sixty-odd  operas  of  Donizetti,  and  found 
only  one  or  two  types :  the  rest  was  merely  repetition.  The  composers 
wrote  too  much;  they  speculated  on  the  success  of  singers,  scene 
painters,  and  ballets.  But  these  Russians  thought  that  opera  music, 
apart  from  accessories,  should  always  be  genuine  and  beautiful,  rich 
and  striking  in  harmonic  progressions  and  instrumental  dress  This 
theory  might  seem  to  some  a  stumbling-block.  Should  there  be  no 
episode  of  commonplace  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  hearer?     No. 
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These  men  did  not  care  whether  the  audience  were  pleased  or  displeased. 
They  worked  for  an  ideal. 

(2)  Vocal  music  must  be  always  in  perfect  accord  with  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  Each  sentence  should  have  the  one  fitting  and  correct 
musical  declamation.  The  meaning  of  the  text  should  come  out  clearly 
in  the  musical  phrase.  A  psychical  sentiment  can  often  be  expressed 
with  more  depth  and  power  in  music  than  in  words.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  music  is  to  paint  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  passions: 
speech  defines  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  libretto 
should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  the  scene  should  depend  entirely  upon  the 
situation  in  which  the  characters  are  placed,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
movement  of  the  plot.  There  are  operas  in  which  the  chorus  of  the 
ensemble  wastes  time  without  consideration  of  words  or  action.  A 
catastrophe  is  ready:  immediately  the  characters  stand  in  line  along 
the  footlights,  with  the  chorus  arranged  orderly  at  their  heels,  and  sing 
a  long  set  piece;  after  it  is  finished,  after  the  applause  is  all  over,  the 
catastrophe  takes  place.  If  the  hero  of  a  lyric  scene  is  the  tenor  or 
baritone,  he  must  first  show  his  talent  in  declamation:  he  therefore 
advances  to  the  prompters  box,  and  goes  through  the  recitative; 
then,  to  display  his  breadth  of  style,  he  sings  an  andante  cantabile; 
but  he  is  also  a  master  of  rapid  and  florid  passages:  and  there  is  nee- 
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essarily  a  fast  movement,  and  at  the  end  an  impossible  note,  high  or 
low,  which  is  held  endlessly. 

This  coterie  waged  war  on  all  such  conventionalities :  it  believed  that 
there  should  be  a  complete  independence  of  form,  and  that  the  musical 
development  should  be  controlled  by  the  text  or  the  scenic  situation. 
Marches,  characteristic  dances,  an  overture,  entr'actes, — these  pieces, 
essentially  orchestral,  may  well  be  in  place.  Melody  should  be  used  to 
express  lyrical  emotion ;  but  one  model  of  melodic  form,  however  suc- 
cessful it  may  be,  should  not  serve  in  several  numbers  of  one  and  the 
same  opera,  because  in  a  lyric  work  there  are  seldom  two  situations 
completely  similar  with  a  text  that  offers  the  identical  suggestions. 
And,  when  a  chorus  is  introduced,  it  should  not  come  forward  as  a  chorus 
merely  for  the  sake  of  contrast  or  to  rest  the  chief  singers :  the  chorus 
should  be  a  crowd  doing  something,  having  a  determinate  part  in  the 
drama.  Furthermore,  there  should  be  attention  paid  to  the  historical 
period  of  the  drama,  to  local  color;  in  a  word,  the  time  and  place  as 
well  as  the  characters  should  be  musically  typified. 

One  might  have  replied, ' '  But  these  ideas  are  not  very  unlike  the  views 
of  Wagner."  Cui  or  Balakireff  would  have  answered:  "The  methods 
used  in  pursuing  the  end  are  very  different.  Wagner  centres  all  the 
interest  in  the  orchestra;  the  singers  have  only  a  secondary  place. 
While  a  theme  is  exposed  by  the  orchestra,  the  actor  declaims  sections 
of  recitative,  which,  taken  separately,  often  have  little  intrinsic  value 
or  real  meaning.  This  method  is  false.  The  characters  in  the  opera, 
not  the  orchestra,  should  dominate  the  scene.  The  characters  speak 
the  text,  which  introduces  the  music;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  music.  The  audience  sees  and  hears  them;  and  they,  not  the 
orchestra,  should  have  the  leading  part.  In  Wagner's  music  the 
orchestra  kills  song.     He  makes  every  effort  to  diminish  the  musical 
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importance  of  the  characters  in  the  operas.  But  we  Russians  give, 
with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  musical  supremacy  to  the 
singers,  and  they  have  the  important  themes.  We  believe  that  the 
singers  are  the  true  interpreters  of  the  composer's  ideas.  Furthermore, 
to  mark  the  character  of  each  person,  Wagner  clothes  the  singer  with 
a  musical  phrase,  as  with  a  coat,  which  he  always  wears.  But  why 
is  the  poor  fellow  condemned  always  to  the  same  phrase  ?  We  are  not  so 
miserly.  We  give  as  many  as  the  situations  demand.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  elaborate  these  themes  in  different  ways, — to  change 
rhythm,  color,  harmony;  but  unity  is  not  disregarded,  and  the  char- 
acter is  portrayed  more  vividly.  In  addition  to  this  Wagner  uses 
snatches  of  orchestral  phrases  that  symbolize  persons  like  phrases 
to  express  an  idea,  as  'Vengeance,'  a  sword,  etc. ;  and  when  one  of  these 
ideas  is  suggested,  even  faintly,  the  phrase  appears,  as  though  worked 
by  a  spring.  As  though  each  person  could  not  have  an  opinion  wholly 
different,  a  sentiment  far  removed,  in  considering  the  same  subject! 
We  do  not  fall  into  such  errors,  at  least." 

Operas  by  Cui,  Dargomyzski,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Moussorgsky 
were  the  result  of  these  deliberations. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Dargomyzski's  opera, '  'The  Stone  Guest." 
The  story  is  Pushkin's  version  of  the  adventures  of  our  old  friend, 
Don  Juan,  the  Spaniard,  who  met  his  death  in  the  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  woman.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  variations 
in  the  story.  For  instance,  Puskhin  makes  Donna  Anna  the  wife 
instead  of  the  daughter  of  the  Commander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  his  music  the  composer  follows  the  text  without  changing  a  passage 
or  rejecting  a  single  word.  There  is  not  a  concession  to  the  audience: 
not  an  air  or  chorus  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  tickling 
the  ear.     Instead  of  set  tunes  we  find  melodic,  descriptive,  emotional 
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recitative.  This  opera,  which  takes  less  than  two  hours  in  performance, 
was  orchestrated  after  the  composer's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  first  performed  in  1872.  The  public  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it ;  it  was  so  new,  so  strange.  It  is  not  an  opera :  it  is  a  lyric  drama 
with  an  intimate  union  of  text  and  music,  and  the  music  is  fashioned 
to  fit  strictly  the  words. 

Borodin,  not  content  with  symphony  or  chamber  music,  as  though 
he  were  a  Frenchman,  looked  forward  to  the  stage  for  greater  fame. 
Stassoff  furnished  him  with  the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an 
epic  national  poem, — the  story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the 
expedition  of  Russian  princes  against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  people 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  empire 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin,  and  he  began  at  once  to  write  his  own  libretto.  He 
tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  and  even  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  read  assiduously  the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come 
down  from  the  people  of  that  age;  he  collected  folk-songs  even  from 
Central  Asia ;  he  introduced  into  his  book,  after  the  manner  of  Shake- 
speare, comic  characters  to  give  contrast  to  the  romantic  situations ; 
he  began  to  compose  part  of  the  music,  when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  seized  with  profound  discouragement.  His  friends  said  to  him: 
'  'The  time  has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects ; 
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it  is  necessary  to-day  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied  that 
this  would  go  into  his  second  symphony.  In  "Prince  Igor"  he  did 
not  follow  the  theories  which  had  been  laid  down  before  him  by  Dar- 
gomyzski  and  Cui.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  explained  his  own  views 
concerning  opera :  "I  have  always  disagreed  with  a  great  number  of 
my  friends  concerning  dramatic  music.  Recitative  is  neither  in  my 
nature  nor  in  my  character.  I  am  attracted  rather  by  melody  and 
by  the  cantilena.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of  complete  and  con- 
crete forms.  In  opera,  as  in  decorative  art,  details,  minutiae,  are 
not  in  place:  only  great  lines  are  needed.  Everything  should  be 
precise,  clear,  and  easy  of  performance  from  a  vocal  and  instrumental 
point  of  view.  The  voice  should  take  the  first  place;  the  orchestra 
should  be  secondary.  I  do  not  yet  know  how  I  shall  succeed,  but  my 
opera  will  be  more  like  Glinka's  'Russian'  than  the  'Stone  Guest.'" 
He  worked  under  great  disadvantages.  His  wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna 
Protopopowa,  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  own  health 
was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote  as  follows  of  his  dear  child, — this 
opera:  "We  old  sinners,  as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life, — 
professional  duty,  science,  art.  We  hurry  on  and  we  do  not  arrive 
at  the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an  express  train.  The  beard  grows  gray, 
wrinkles  hollow  themselves   deeper.     We  begin  a  hundred  different 
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things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  some  of  them?  I  am  always  a  poet  in 
my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope  of  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure, 
and  yet  I  often  mock  at  myself.  I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are 
great  gaps  in  my  work." 

He  replied  to  Stassoff,  who  reproached  him  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  choruses  in  the  opera,  that  choruses  are  constantly  interrupted 
by  recitatives  and  solos,  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  singer  rest. 
' '  For  the  singer  is  a  human  person  and  not  a  phonograph  or  an  organ 
that  is  wound  up  with  a  key.  A  singer  who  never  leaves  the  stage, 
and  shouts  without  cessation  a  series  of  high  notes,  will  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  flower  and  glory  of  her  career  if  she  be  not  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest."  "Prince  Igor"  was  not  performed  until  after  the 
death  of  Borodin.  It  was  finished  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Gla- 
zounoff,  and  the  opera  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  November, 
1890.  The  composer  had  no  illusion  concerning  the  possibility  of  trans- 
planting this  opera.  He  himself  said,  "'Prince  Igor'  is  essentially 
a  national  opera,  which  can  be  of  interest  only  to  us  Russians  who 
love  to  refresh  our  patriotism  at  the  sources  of  our  history,  and  to 
see  the  origins  of  our  nationality  live  again  upon  the  stage." 

* 
*  * 

The  founders  of  the  neo-Russian  school  agreed,  first  of  all,  that  orches- 
tral music,  as  written  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz,  had 
gone  as  far  as  possible.  The  string  foundation  of  Haydn  could  no 
longer  be  a  law  to  them :  Beethoven  had  introduced  vocal  solos  and  a 
chorus  into  his  Ninth  Symphony;  Schumann  had  added  to  his 
"Rhenish"  symphony  a  fifth  movement;  Liszt,  in  his  symphonic 
poems,  had  connected  separate  episodes  into  a  general  ensemble,  and 
had  firmly  established  programme  music ;  Berlioz  painted  in  orchestral 
colors,  and  had  also  introduced  vocal  music  into  his  symphonies  or 
had  given  an  important  part  to  the  solo  instrument,  as  to  the  viola  in 
"Childe  Harold."  It  was  impossible  to  go  further  in  these  directions. 
It  was  different  with  opera.  Dramatic  music  was  still  in  a  transitory 
state.     Its  style  was  not  irrevocably  determined. 

Balakireff  never  wrote  an  opera,  and  his  latest  work  of  importance 
is  a  symphony  (produced  in  1898).  The  operas  of  Moussorgsky — 
that  wild,  irregular,  dissipated  genius — were  put  on  the  stage  through 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  and  have  never  crossed  the  frontier.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  "May  Night"  has  been  performed  in  a  German  city, — 
Frankfort  (May  3,  1900);  and  his  "Betrothed  of  the  Tsar"  at  Prague 
(December  4,  1902).  Operas  by  Cui  have  been  a  little  less  parochial 
in  fortune;  his  "Le  Filibustier "  was  written" for  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  and  produced  there  January  22,   1894,  probably  as  an  act  of 
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courtesy  to  Russia,  for  there  were  only  five  performances.  The  neo- 
Russian  school  is  known  to  the  outside  world  by  symphonic  and 
chamber  music. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  Tschaikowsky  never 
was  a  member  of  this  school, — that  he  was  regarded  by  the  faithful  as  a 
cosmopolite.  Arensky,  who  first  leaned  toward  the  ultra-radicals, 
came  under  the  influence  of  Tschaikowsky,  whose  operas  have  been 
performed  in  many  European  cities. 


Symphony  in  B-fxat  major,  No.  4,  Op.  60,  Ludwig  van  Bkethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770  ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  composition  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  was 
not  begun  before  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica,"  No.  3,  and  the 
first  public  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  was  at  Vienna  on  April  7, 
1805.*  Nottebohm  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven,  dated  1795, 
notes  for  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  one  sketch  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  measures  of  the  Scherzo  as  it  is  now  known  to  us. 
But  the  composition,  properly  speaking,  did  not  begin  until  the 
" Eroica"  had  been  performed.  This  composition  was  interrupted 
by  work  on  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  4,  a  symphony  of  a 
very  different  character.  There  is  not  a  single  sketch  for  the  Fourth 
Symphony  in  any  one  .of  the  books  of  Beethoven  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  symphony  was  probably  invented  and  composed 
in  the  summer  of  1806. 

After  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  Beethoven  also  worked  on 
his  opera,  "Fidelio."  The  French  army  entered  Vienna,  November 
13,  1805;   on  the  15th  Napoleon  sent  to  the  Viennese  a  proclamation 

*  The  "Eroica"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December, 
1804. 
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dated  at  Schonbrunn,  and  on  November  20,  1805,  "Fidelio"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  before  an  audience  largely  composed  of 
French,  officers.  There  were  three  performances,  and  the  opera  was 
withdrawn  until  March  29,  1806,  when  it  was  reduced  from  three 
acts  to  two.  The  opera  was  again  coldly  received;  there  were  two 
performances;   and  there  was  no  revival  in  Vienna  until  18 14. 

Beethoven,  disturbed  by  this  disaster,  went  in  1806  to  Hungary 
to  visit  his  friend,  Count  Brunswick,  and  he  visited  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  Castle  Gratz,  which  was  near  Troppau  in  Silesia.  It  has 
been  said  that  at  Martonvasar,  visiting  the  Brunswicks,  he  found  that 
he  loved  Theresa  and  that  his  love  was  returned.*  Some  therefore 
account  for  the  postponement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  begun  before 
the  Fourth,  "by  the  fact  that  in  May,  1806,  Beethoven  became  engaged 
to  the  Countess  Theresa.  .  .  .  The  B-flat  symphony  has  been  mentioned 
as  'the  most  tenderly  classical'  of  all  works  of  its  kind;  its  keynote 
is  'happiness'— a  contentment  which  could  have  come  to  the  master 
only  through  such  an  incident  as  the  one  above  set  forth — his  betrothal." 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning. 

It  is  better  to  say  with  Thayer  that  nothing  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  beyond  the  inscription  put  by  the  composer  on 

*  See  "Beethovens  unsterbliche  Geliebte  nach  personlichen  Erinnerungen,"  by  Mariam  Tenger  (Bonn, 
1890),   and  Prod'homme's  " Sym phonies  de   Beethoven"   (Paris,    1006). 
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the  manuscript  which  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family:    "Sinfonia 
4a  1806.     L.  v.  Bthvn." 

This  we  do  know:  that,  while  Beethoven  was  visiting  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  the  latter's  Castle  Gratz,  the  two  called  on  Franz  Count 
Oppersdorf,  who  had  a  castle  near  Grossglogau.  This  count,  born 
in  1778,.  rich  and  high  born,  was  fond  of  music,  and  he  had  at  this 
castle  a  well-drilled  orchestra,  which  then  played  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  in  the  presence  of  the  composer.  In  June,  1807, 
he  commissioned  Beethoven  to  compose  a  symphony,  paid  him  two 
hundred  florins  in  advance  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins  more  in 
1808.  Beethoven  accepted  the  offer,  and  purposed  to  give  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  to  the  count;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
November,  1808,  the  count  received,  not  the  symphony,  but  a  letter 
of  apology,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  the 
symphony  which  he  had  composed  for  him  and  also  another, — these 
were  probably  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth, — but  that  the  count  would 
receive  soon  the  one  intended  for  him.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  were 
dedicated  respectively  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumowsky. 
Oppersdorf  at  last  received  the  Fourth  Symphony,  dedicated  to  him, 
a  symphony  that  was  begun  before  he  gave  the  commission ;  he  received 
it  after  it  had  been  performed.  He  was  naturally  offended,  especially 
as  the  Fourth  Symphony  at  first  met  with  little  favor.     He  did  not 
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give  Beethoven  another  commission,  nor  did  he  meet  him  again, 
although  Beethoven  visited  again  at  the  Castle  Gratz  in  1811.  The 
count  died  January  21,  1818. 

*  * 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
two  concerts  given  in  Vienna  about  the  15th  of  March,  1807,  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's.  The  concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer.  The 
Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  published  this  review  early  in  April 
of  that  year: — 

"Beethoven  gave  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince  L.  two  concerts 
in  which  only  his  own  compositions  were  performed:  the  first  four 
symphonies,  an  overture  to  the  tragedy  'Coriolanus,'  a  pianoforte 
concerto,  and  some  arias  from  'Fidelio.'  Wealth  of  ideas,  bold 
originality,  and  fulness  of  strength,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  Muse,  were  here  plainly  in  evidence.  Yet  many  took 
exception  to  the  neglect  of  noble  simplicity,  to  the  excessive  amassing 
thoughts,  which  on  account  of  their  number  are  not  always  sufficiently 
blended  and  elaborated,  and  therefore  often  produce  the  effect  of 
uncut  diamonds." 

Was  this  "Prince  L."  Lobkowitz  or  Lichnowsky?  Thayer  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  symphony  was  also  played  in  public  at  a  charity  concert  at  the 
Burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  November  15,  1807,  when  it  was  conducted 
by  the  composer.  The  correspondent  of  Kotzebue's  Freimiithige 
(January  14,  1808)  wrote:  "Beethoven  has  composed  a  new  sym- 
phony, which  has  pleased  at  least  his  furious  admirers,  and  an  overture 
to  Collin's  'Coriolanus,'  which  has  pleased  everybody." 

Toward  the  end  of  1807  the  Concerts  of  Amateurs,  a  society  com- 
posed of  nobles  and  bankers,  transferred  their  private  concerts  from 
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the  Mehlgrube  to  the  great  hall  of  the  University,  and  at  one  of  these 
concerts  Beethoven  conducted  a  third  performance  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
wrote  that  the  symphony,  which  did  not  give  much  pleasure  at  the 
theatre,  here  met  with  the  success  that  it  deserved,  as  it  seemed  to 
him.  "For  the  first  Allegro,  well  worked,  is  beautiful,  fiery,  and 
rich  in  harmonies.  The  Menuet  and  Trio  have  an  original,  individual 
character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  in  the  Adagio  the  song  were  not 
so  divided  among  the  instruments ;  for  such  division,  even  in  Eberl's* 
rich  and  brilliant  Symphony  in  D  minor,  often  injures  the  effect. " 

According  to  Schindler  the  new  symphony  made  a  marked  impression 
on  the  audience,  and  its  effect  was  more  decisive  than  was  that  of  the 
Symphony  in  C  major  eight  years  before. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  probably  the  one  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  8,  1849. 


* 


The  separate  orchestral  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  were  published 
in  March,  1809,!  by  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  of  Industry  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  The  complete  score  in  octavo,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pages,  was  published  in  1821  with  this  title:  "4e  Grande  Simphonie 
en  si  bemol  majeur  (B  dur)  composee  et  dediee  a  Monsr  le  Comte 
d'Oppersdorf  par  Louis  Van  Beethoven,  Op.  60.  Partition.  Prix 
16  Fr.     Bonn  et  Cologne  chez  N.  Simrock,  2078." 

An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  by  Fr.  Stein  was  published  early 
in  1809. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,   two  oboes,   two  clarinets,   two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

*  * 
No  one  has  written  more  acutely,  discriminatively,  and  with  more 

poetic   appreciation   of   the   symphonies   of   Beethoven   than   Hector 

Berlioz,  still  the  prince  of  critics. 

*  Anton  Eberl  (i 766-1807)  was  a  Viennese  composer  and  pianist,  who  lived  four  years  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  made  many  concert  tours.  He  wrote  five  operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  and  piano- 
forte music. 

t  Thayer  says  1808,  but  seethe  Intelligenz-Blatt  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  April,  1809, 
Col.  35- 
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"Here   Beethoven   abandons   wholly   the   ode   and   the   elegy," — a 
reference  to  the  "Eroica"  Symphony, — "to  return  to  the  less  lofty  and 
sombre  but  perhaps  no  less  difficult  style  of  the  Second  Symphony. 
The  character  of  this  score  is  generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of 
a  heavenly  sweetness.     If  we  except   the   meditative  adagio,   which 
serves  as  an  introduction,  the  first  movement  is  almost  entirely  given 
up   to   joyfulness.     The  motive  in   detached   notes,    with   which   the 
allegro  begins,  is  only  a  canvas,  on  which  the  composer  spreads  the 
other  more  real  melodies,  which  thus  render  the  apparently  chief  idea 
of  the  beginning  an  accessory.     This  artifice,  although  it  is  fertile  in 
curious  and  interesting  results,  had  already  been  employed  by  Mozart 
and  Haydn  with  equal  success.     But  we  find  in  the  second  section 
of  this  same  allegro  an  idea  that  is  truly  new,  the  first  measures  of 
which  captivate  the  attention;    this  idea,  after  leading  the  hearer's 
mind  through  mysterious  developments,  astonishes  it  by  its  unexpected 
ending.     It  consists  of  this:    after  a  rather  vigorous  tutti  the  first 
violins  pick  the  first  theme  to  pieces,  and  form  with  it  a  pianissimo 
dialogue  with  the  second  violins,  which  leads  to  holds  on  the  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  in  B -natural:    each  one  of  these  holds  is  inter- 
rupted by  two  measures  of  silence,  which  are  filled  out  only  by  a  light 
tremolo  of  kettledrums  on  B-flat,  the  enharmonic  major  third  of  the 
fundamental  F-sharp.     After  two  apparitions  of  this  nature,  the  drums 
are  silent  to  allow  the  strings  to  murmur  gently  other  fragments  of  the 
theme,  and  to'  arrive  by  a  new  enharmonic  modulation  to  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  of  B-flat.     The  kettledrums  then  enter 
on  the  same  note,  which  is  not  now  a  leading  note,  as  it  was  the  first 
time,  but  a  true  tonic,  and  they  continue  the  tremolo  for  twenty  meas- 
ures or  so.     The  force  of  tonality  of  this  B-flat,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  waxes  greater  and  greater  as  the  tremolo  is  prolonged;   then 
the  other  instruments,  scattering  little  unfinished  bits  of  phrases  in 
their  onward  march,  lead  with  the  continuous  roll  of  the  drums  to  a 
general  forte  in  which  the  perfect  chord  of  B-flat  is  at  last  established 
by  the  orchestra  in  its  full  majesty.     This  astonishing  crescendo   is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  contrived  things  we  know  of  in  music:    you 
will  hardly  find  its  equal  except  in  that  which  ends  the  famous  scherzo 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.     And  this  latter,  in  spite  of  its  immense 
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effectiveness,  is  conceived  on  a  less  vast  scale,  for  it  sets  out  from  piano 
to  arrive  at  the  final  explosion  without  departing  from  the  principal 
key,  while  the  one  whose  march  we  have  just  described  starts  from 
mezzo-forte,  is  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  pianissimo  beneath  which  are 
harmonies  with  vague  and  undecided  coloring,  then  reappears  with 
chords  of  a  more  determined  tonality,  and  bursts  out  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  cloud  that  veiled  this  modulation  is  completely  dissipated. 
You  might  compare  it  to  a  river  whose  calm  waters  suddenly  disappear 
and  only  leave  the  subterranean  bed  to  plunge  with  a  roar  in  a 
foaming  waterfall. 

"As  for  the  adagio — it  escapes  analysis.  It  is  so  pure  in  form,  the 
melodic  expression  is  so  angelic  and  of  such  irresistible  tenderness, 
that  the  prodigious  art  of  the  workmanship  disappears  completely. 
You  are  seized,  from  the  first  measure,  by  an  emotion  which  at  the  end 
becomes  overwhelming  in  its  intensity;  and  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
one  of  these  giants  of  poetry  that  we  can  find  a  point  of  comparison 
with  this  sublime  page  of  the  giant  of  music.  Nothing,  indeed,  more 
resembles  the  impression  produced  by  this  adagio  than  that  which  we 
experience  when  we  read  the  touching  episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
in  the  'Divina  Commedia/  the  recital  of  which  Virgil  cannot  hear 
'without  weeping  in  sobs,'  and  which,  at  the  last  verse,  makes  Dante 
'fall,  as  falls  a  dead  body.'  This  movement  seems  to  have  been  sighed 
by  the  archangel  Michael,  one  day,  when,  overcome  by  melancholy, 
he  contemplated  the  worlds  from  the  threshold  of  the  empyrean. 

"The  scherzo  consists  almost  wholly  of  phrases  in  binary  rhythm 
forced  to  enter  into  combinations  of  3-4  time.  This  means,  frequently 
used  by  Beethoven,  gives  much  vigor  to  the  style;  the  melodic  cadences 
thus  become  more  piquant,  more  unexpected;  and,  besides,  these 
syncopated  rhythms  have  in  themselves  a  real  charm*,  although  it  is 
hard  to  explain  it.  There  is  pleasure  in  seeing  the  time  thus  pounded 
into  pieces  wholly  restored  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  musical  speech,  for  a  while  arrested,  reach  nevertheless  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  a  complete  solution.  The  melody  of  the  trio, 
given  to  wind  instruments,  is  of  a  delicious  freshness;  the  pace  is  a 
little  slower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  scherzo,  and  its  simplicity 
stands  out  in  still  greater  elegance  from  the  opposition  of  the  little 
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phrases  which  the  violins  throw  across  the  wind  instruments,  like  so 
many  teasing  but  charming  allurements. 

"The  finale,  gay  and  lively,  returns  to  ordinary  rhythmic  forms; 
it  consists  of  a  jingling  of  sparkling  notes,  interrupted,  however,  by 
some  hoarse  and  savage  chords,  in  which  are  shown  the  angry  outbursts 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  composer." 


* 

*  * 


Von  Weber,  in  his  "Kunstlerleben,"  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony;  of  the  introduction,  "full  of  short  detached  ideas  without 
relation  one  to  another — three  or  four  notes  every  quarter  hour,  which 
is  interesting!  Then  a  muffled  drum  roll  and  mysterious  viola  phrases, 
all  ornamented  with  a  crowd  of  general  pauses  and  rests:  then,  after 
the  hearer  is  resigned  by  long  waiting,  the  Allegro,  a  ferocious  move- 
ment in  which  especial  care  is  taken  that  no  principal  thought  is 
exposed,"  etc.  Von  Weber,  who  put  this  tirade  in  the  mouth  of  an 
organ-blower,  conducted  this  symphony  at  Prague. 

The  symphony  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  16,  1810,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Musical 
Institute.  The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  referred 
to  the  Introduction  as  an  Allegro  and  to  the  Adagio  as  an  Andante, 
but  pronounced  the  symphony  "geistreich,"  and  concluded  as  follows: 
"The  work  is  clear,  comprehensible  and  very  agreeable  and  it  resembles 
the  first  and  second  symphonies  of  this  master  which  are  highly  esteemed 
and  with  good  reason,  rather  than  the  fifth  and  the  sixth."  The 
symphony  was  played  and  warmly  praised  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  March,  181 1. 

At  Mannheim,  where  it  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  181 1,  the 
symphony  was  characterized  as  "Jean  Paul  in  music."  At  Cassel, 
where  Guhr  conducted  it  in  the  season  of  181 5-16,  a  local  critic  wrote 
to  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  master  in  this  as  in  several  of  his  new  works,  is  extremely  bizarre 
and  makes  himself  unintelligible  and  even  an  object  of  terror  to  even 
cultivated  dilettanti." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  performed  the  Fourth  Symphony,  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  society  (181 7;  no 
exact  records  were  kept  until  182 1),  certainly  on  March  12,  1821. 

The  first  performance  at  Paris  was  probably  at  a  concert  of  the 
Conservatory,  February  21,  1830.  A  critic  wrote  for  Figaro:  "It 
is  not  that  this  work  of  Beethoven  is  inferior  to  the  majority  of  his 
which  we  know;  on  the  contrary  this  beautiful  work  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  take  its  place  among  his  most  astonishing  creations,  but,  it 
must  be  said,  the  details  in  which  the  composer  delights  nearly  all 
escaped  us.  The  auditory  nerves  of  the  audience  had  been  paralyzed 
by    too  sustained   attention.     We   must   hear    this    symphony  again 
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before  risking  a  fuller  analysis."  Now  the  programme  of  this  concert 
included  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  a  chorus  from  "Euryanthe"  tinkered 
by  Castil-Blaze,  a  scene  for  orchestra  and  solo  violin  by  Mazas,  Weber's 
"Hunters'  Chorus,"  a  pianoforte  concerto  by  Kalkbrenner,  and  at 
last  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Castil-Blaze  after  the  second  performance, 
April  4,  1830,  criticised  the  symphony  with  much  appreciation,  and 
complained  that  the  finale  was  played  too  fast. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  played  the  symphony  for 
the  first  time,  November  24,  1849. 
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Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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791  TREMONT  STREET 
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Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,  City  Hall  Square 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

Symphony   §      ™*»*™. 


Orchestra 


Twenty-seventh  Season,  1907-1908. 
Twenty-third  Season  in  Philadelphia* 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  16, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven  .         .       Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side :  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


MacDowell  .         Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 
Twice  as  fast ;  with  decision. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 

IV.  Dirge  :  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
V.  Village  Festival :  Swift  and  light. 

Rimbky- Korsakoff      .         .  .            Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

I.  Alborada.                                               ^rst  ^me  'n  Philadelphia 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — <rvood,  iron,  felt,  etc;  14 
different  'woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc*  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our 'representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Represented  in  Philadelphia  by 
JAMES  BELLAK'S  SONS,  1129  Chestnut  Street 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral/'  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The   concert  began  at  half -past   six.     We    know  nothing  about   the 

pecuniary  result. 

* 
*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.     Anna  Pauline 

Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 

chosen.     Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 

was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur*s  "Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer*s  "  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  HauDtmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.     Love  Letters.     Five  Songs.     2  keys     .       Price,  $1.00  net 

AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.     Five  Japanese  Songs.     2  keys  .       Price,  $1.00  net 

LIZA  LEHMAN N.     Golden  Threshold.     Quartette  Cycle       .         .       Price,  #1.50  net 

HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 

LANDON  RONALD.     Love  Tokens.     Six  Songs.     2  keys     .         .  Price,  $1.00  net 

HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .  Price,  $  1. 00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  I1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.    Love  Themes.    Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 

ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 
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BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


HEPPE 


A  Jury  of  Tone  Ex- 
perts CERTIFIES 
all  Heppe  Pianos 

If  you  were  about  to  buy  a  piano  and  could  get  such  well-known 
authorities  on  tone  and  acoustics  as  these  to  aid  you  in  your  selection, 
would  you  not  feel  assured  of  an  artistic  piano  ? 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Musical  Doctor,  professor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

W.  "W.  GILCHRIST,  Musical  Doctor,  teacher  of  voice  and  composition,  conductor 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Club  and  Harrisburg  Choral. 

HENRY  GORDON  THUNDER,  orchestral  conductor  and  pianist,  conductor  of  Phila- 
delphia Choral  Society,  organist  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901. 

WILLIAM  STOLL,  Jr.,  teacher  piano  and  violin,  conductor  of  the  Germania 
Orchestra  and  the  Beethoven  String  Quartette. 

SAMUEL  L.  HERRMANN,  teacher  piano  and  harmony,  music  director  the  Treble 
Clef,  the  Maennerchor,  and  the  Manheim  Clubs. 

The  verdict  of  this  distinguished  jury  is  not  embodied  in  a  general 
opinion,  but  each  individual  piano  is  actually  tested,  and  those  found 
worthy  receive  a  certificate  which  is  sealed  to  the  back  of  the  piano  and 
varnished  over,  so  that  neither  figures  nor  facts  can  be  changed. 

We  make  the  "Heppe,"  "  Marcellus,"  and  "  Edouard  Jules ," — 
the  only  pianos  in  the  world  with  Three  Sounding-boards. 

"Write  for  free  catalogues  and  bargain  list  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

(THREE   STORES) 

1115-1117   Chestnut  St. 
Sixth  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  181 5  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That,  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
'  'dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.  She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 
in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fa  time  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added:  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures ;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin. M 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 


Dry  cleaning 
women's  gowns 

By  the  improved  French  process  in- 
sures thoroughness  in  freshening  up 
the  colors  without  shrinking  or  fading 
the  fabric.  No  powerful  chemicals 
used  to  rot  the  texture. 
We  also  clean  carpets,  upholstered 
furniture,  blankets,  lace  curtains,  men's 
clothing,  etc.  We  dye  goods  in  all 
the  fashionable  colors. 


A.  F.  BOftNOT  &  BRO. 


17th  St.  and  Falrmount  Ave. 

1535  Chestnut  St. 

N.  E.  Corner  12th  and  Walnut  Sta. 

1714  North  Broad  St. 

Southwest  Corner  Broad  and  Taa- 

ker  Sts. 


PIANOS 


Matchless  Cunningham  Baby  Grand. 


Just  a  Word  or  Two  with  Prospective 

Purchasers 


It  was 
it  was 


*T"*HERE  are  pianos  and  pianos,  just  as  there's  music  and  music. 
■*•       music,  they  say,  that  caused  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  to  rise: 
music,  too,  a  discordant  bray,  that  shattered  those  of  Jericho. 

"  IT  PAYS  TO  THINK  " 

Save  all  anxiety  and  buy  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Our  patrons 
get  the  highest  possible  piano  values,  paying  only  a  manufacturer's  moderate 
profit ;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  our  factory  is  here  to  make  it  right.  We 
make  and  sell  direct  the 

MATCHLESS  CUNNINGHAM  PIANO 

Confidence  in  its  superiority  is  shown  in  our  offer  of  $10,000  for  a  better 
piano.  Guaranteed  for  fifteen  years  and  sold  for  $425  and  upward.  Our 
GIRARD  PIANO  we  guarantee  for  ten  years,  and  sell  for  $275  to  $350, 
according  to  size,  style  of  case,  etc.  The  OPERA  PIANO,  which  we  guarantee 
for  seven  years,  and  sell  for  $235  to  $275,  is  a  better  constructed  instrument 
than  many  sold  by  dealers  for  $350. 

UPRIGHTS  and  SQUARES  of  other  makes  taken  in  exchange  for 
the  MATCHLESS,  GIRARD,  or  OPERA,  and  put  in  condition  in  our  factory 
at  real  bargain  prices.  These  will  be  accepted  as  part  payment  for  our  own 
pianos  at  any  time  within  a  year,  and  the  price  paid  allowed  on  them. 

Special  bargain  list  of  used  and  taken-in-exchange  pianos  mailed  on  receipt 
of  request. 

Monthly  payments  taken. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut  and  lltH  Streets 
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do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half -friendly, 
half -ironical  manner. 

*  * 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."     There  is  also  a  note:    "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 

situations  for  himself." 

* 

*  * 

Ries  tells  us  that  Beethoven  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of  "musical 
painting,"  even  in  the  two  oratorios  of  Haydn,  whose  musical  talent  he 
fully  appreciated;  but  that  Beethoven  often  thought  of  a  set  and 
appointed  argument  when  he  composed.  Beethoven  especially  dis- 
claims any  attempt  at  " painting"  in  this  symphony:  yet  one 
enthusiastic  analyst  finds  in  the  music  the  adventures  of  some  honest 
citizen  of  a  little  town — we  believe  he  locates  it  in  Bavaria — who  takes 
his  wife    and  children  with  him  for  a  holiday;   another  hears  in  a 
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MASTER-STUDIES  for  the  ORGAN 

Collected  and  edited  by 

WILLIAM  C.  CARL.    Net  $1.25 

This  collection  contains  more  than  100  stud- 
ies by  great  masters.  These  are  progressively 
arranged  and  specially  designed  for  purposes  of 
instruction. 

LAMBERT'S  PIANO  METHOD  FOR 
BEGINNERS 

A  practical  and  simple  course  of  Piano  In- 
struction by 

ALEXANDER  LAMBERT.    Net  $1.00 

Indorsed  by  Josef  Hofmann  and  many  other 
celebrities. 


VOICE  AND  SONG 

A  practical  method  for  the  study  of  singing 
By  JOSEPH  SMITH.    Net  $2.00 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  The  Sun,  says:  "This 
is  the  best  vocal  school  I  have  seen." 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  Handbook  and  Guide  for  Students 

By  WALDO  SELDEN  PRATT 

Professor  of  Music  and  Hymnology  in  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Lecturer  on  Music 
History  at  Smith  College  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Author 
of  "  Musical  Ministries  in  Church." 
Net,  $3.00 
The  most  important  work  of  the  year  in 
musical  literature. 
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pantheistic  trance  "all  the  voices  of  nature."  William  Gardiner  in 
1832  made  this  singular  remark, — singular  for  the  period:  "Beethoven, 
in  his  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  has  given  us  the  warm  hum  of  the  insects 
by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook;  and,  as  our  musical  enterprise 
enlarges,  noises  will  be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  modern  orchestra 
that  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our  grand  performances." 

Ambros  wrote  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry"  :  "After  all, 
the  very  superscriptions  'Sinfonia  eroica,'  'Sinfonia  pastorale,'  point  to 
a  profound  individuality  of  the  art  work,  which  is  by  no  means  deducible 
from  the  mere  play  of  the  tones  with  forms.  It  has  as  yet  not  occurred 
to  anybody  to  find  the  '  Heroic '  Symphony  not  heroic  and  the  '  Pastoral ' 
Symphony  not  pastoral,  but  it  surely  would  have  called  forth  contra- 
diction on  all  sides  if  the  title-pages  of  both  works  had  been  accidentally 
interchanged.  He  that  denies  any  other  content  of  music  than  mere 
tone-forms  set  in  motion  has  no  right  whatever  to  join  in  this  con- 
tradiction. There  is  no  heroic  arabesque,  no  heroic  kaleidoscopic 
picture,  no  heroic  triangle  or  quadrangle."  Hanslick  has  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  title  "Heroic,"  and  Rubinstein  argued  at  length 
against  that  title.  Rubinstein  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
programme  "to  be  divined,"  and  against  the  programme  determined 
in  advance.  "I  believe  that  a  composer  puts  into  his  work  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  soul,  a  programme,  but  with  the  firm  belief  that  the 
performer  and  the  hearer  will  know  how  to  understand  it.  He  often 
gives  to  his  work  a  general  title  as  an  indication;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  for  no  one  can  pretend  to  express  by  speech  all  the  details 
of  a  thought.     I  do  not  understand  programme-music  as  a  deliberate 
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imitation,  with  the  aid  of  sounds,  of  certain  things  or  certain  events. 
Such  imitation  is  admissible  only  in  the  naive  and  the  comic.  The 
'Pastorale'  in  Western  music  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  simple 
country  life,  jolly,  awkward,  rather  rude;  and  this  is  expressed  by  a 
fifth  held  on  the  tonic  of  the  bass.  The  imitation  in  music  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  etc.,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naivetes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  is  admitted  into  art,  as  the 
imitation  of  a  cuckoo,  the  twittering  of  birds,  etc.  Beethoven's 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  these  imitations,  portrays  only  the 
mood  of  the  villager  and  nature ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  programme-music 
in  the  most  logical  acceptation  of  the  term." 


* 
*  * 


Programme-music  has  in  a  certain  sense  existed  from  the  early  days 
of  music.  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  in  his  "Programme  Music  in  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  begins  with  the  vocal  compositions  of  Jonnequin, 
Gombert,  Josquin  Depres,  and  others.  "It  was  the  French  school  of 
clavecinists,  culminating  in  Francois  Couperin,  that  achieved  the 
first  artistically  satisfactory  results  in  programme  music."  And  Niecks 
quotes  titles  from  preceding  French  lutenists,  from  Dennis  Gaultier, 
for  example.  Gaultier  died  about  1660-70.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  strange  achievements,  as  Dittersdorf's  Symphonies, 
illustrative  of  certain  stories  told  by  Ovid, — "Actaeon,"  "Phaeton," 
etc., — with  elaborate  analyses  by  J.  T.  Hermes.  The  pamphlet  of 
Hermes  was  recently  reprinted.  There  were  both  serious  and  humorous 
attempts.  Thus  Johann  Kuhnau,  who  wrote  "Bible"  sonatas,  tells  of 
a  sonata  he  once  heard  which  was  entitled  "La  Medica."  "After  an 
illustration  of  the  whines  of  the  patient  and  of  his  relations,  the  running 
after  the  doctor,  the  pouring  out  of  sorrow,  there  finally  came  a  jig, 
with  the  motto :  '  The  patient  is  progressing  favorably,  but  has  not  quite 
recovered  his  health.' " 

Still  funnier  is  the  serious  symphonic  poem  by  Villa,  "The  Vision  of 
Brother  Martin"  (Madrid,  March,  1900),  "a  Psychological  Study  of 
Luther,  his  Doubts  and  his  Plans  for  Reform." 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Major  A.  D.  Hermann  Hutter  of  Nuremberg, 
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with  his  "Bismarck"  Symphony  (1901)  in  four  movements:  ilEx  ungue 
leonem;  Patriae  inserviendo  consumor;  Oderint  dum  metuant;  Per  aspera 
ad  astra"? 

And  has  not  Hans  Huber  written  a  "Bocklin"  Symphony,  in  which 
certain  pictures  of  the  imaginative  Swiss  painter  are  translated  into 
music,  and  Stanford  a  symphony  on  pictures  by  Watts? 

Yet  we  once  smiled  at  Steibelt's  \ '  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture, 
describing  the  Victory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan," 
with  its  programme  from  "Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  advice  from  Captain  Trollope"  to  "Acclamation  of  the 
populace,  'God  save  the  King.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  speech  of  Cabaner, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "To  portray  silence  in  music,  I  should 

need  three  brass  bands." 

* 
*  * 

The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New 
York,  1905),  may  well  be  quoted  here: — 

"I  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  fe1lnw 
its  lines."  This  was  said  in  181 5  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 
"Pastoral."  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  frequently  thought  of  an 
object  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  at  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  about  petty  things  of  the  sort." 

"The  description  of  a  picture  belongs  to  the  field  of  painting;  in  this 
the  poet  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  terri- 
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tory  is  not  so  restricted  as  mine  in  this  respect,  though  mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  is  not  easily 
reached." 

"Carried  too  far,  all  delineation  in  instrumental  music  loses  in 
efficiency."     This  remark  is  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "  Pastoral." 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  wander  among  bushes  and  herbs, 
under  trees  and  over  rocks;  no  man  can  love  the  country  as  I  love  it. 
Woods,  trees,  and  rocks  send  back  the  echo  that  man  desires." 

"O  God!  send  your  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comfort  your 
moody  thoughts  touching  that  which  must  be."  To  the  "Immortal 
Beloved." 

"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me :  '  Holy !  holy ! '  Who  can 
give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods?  Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods!"     (July,  1814). 

"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 

there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 

Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there."     (In  the 

fall  of  181 7  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 

* 
*  * 

It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
RasoumofTsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then    to     'cellos,    double-basses,    and    wood-wind    instruments.     The 

*  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major , 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
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in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
"hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
lDeginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  coun try-folk." 

*  * 
One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.     Part  II.  began  with  the 
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last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-1817)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  B.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  if 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 
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Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

[Edward  MacDowell 
J(Born  in  New]York,  December  18,  1861 ;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played 
in  London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liver- 
pool the  winter  before.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  "to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  its  conductor,  Mr.  Emil  Paur."  It  was  also 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1897,  January  4,  1902,  April  6,  1907. 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows: — 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfirin  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky- Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love 
Song;   III.  In  War  Time;   IV.  Dirge;   V.  Village  Festival." 

The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

1.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small  Chippewa  theme. 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.     There  is 
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a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast.  With  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona  "  ;  but 
Mr.  MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by 
incident,  nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  pro- 
gramme book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 

*The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English,  French, 
and  German.     The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 
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ulating  his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  E  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood-wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments. 
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III.  In  War  Time:  WithTrough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Apthorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
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darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  anv  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musicallv  sug- 
gested." ■ 

*  * 

The  music  of  the  North  American  Indians  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell.  John 
C.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  others. 
There  have  been  earnest  attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  fix  in  notation 
song  and  dance  tunes. 

According  to  George  Catlin,  who  knew  Indians  intimately  before  they 
had  the  doubtful  advantages  of  reservations,  paternal  government,  and 
civilization,  the  North  American  savage  knew  these  musical  instruments, 
— drums,  rattles,  whistles,  lutes ;  but  Catlin  does  not  describe  the  lutes, 
nor  does  he  insist  on  them,  and  Schoolcraft  denies  their  existence  among 
these  Indians. 

The  drums  were  like  our  tambourines,  or  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
kegs.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  was  the  drum  stage  or  the  pipe  stage.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drum  was  the  first  instrument,  for  sav- 
ages sometimes  have  the  drum  alone,  but  never  the  pipe  alone ;  and,  if 
they  have  the  pipe,  they  also  always  have  the  drum.  (The  drum  was 
the  only  musical  instrument  known  among  the  Australians,  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Behring's  nations,  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  Siberian 
tribes,  and,  until  recently,  the  Laplanders.)  The  North  American 
Indians  make  the  drum  contemporaneous  with  the  Deluge.  "When 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  to  subside,  they  were  drawn  off  into 
four  tortoises,  each  tortoise  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
these  tortoises,  besides  serving  as  reservoirs,  served  also  as  drums  for 
men  to  play  on,  by  striking  their  backs  with  drumsticks.     In  remem- 
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brance  of  this  event,  the  Eeh-teeh-Kas,  or  sacred  drums  of  the  medicine 
mysteries,  are  always  four  in  number,  made  of  buffalo-skin  sewn 
together  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  each  of  them  filled  with  water. " 
The  drum  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  accompany  songs  of  amusement 
and  thanksgiving  and  in  medicine.  And,  as  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  drum  itself  was  often  regarded  as  a  deity,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  bell  was  thought  to  speak,  and  it  was  dressed  and  bedecked 
with  fetishistic  ornaments.  Schoolcraft  tells  a  legend  in  which  a  tired 
Indian  hunter  meets  spirits  in  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  "who  each 
had  a  little  drum  which  she  struck  with  ineffable  grace."  WhatWinf- 
wood  Reade  wrote  of  the  drum  in  venerable  and  mysterious  Africa 
may  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  the  instrument  monotonous : 
"For  the  drum  has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons 
to  the  dance ;  it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly, 
with  no  intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage ;  it  tolls 
for  the  death ;  and  now  it  says,  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to 
the  ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come."'  Tschaikowsky 
knew  how  sinister  a  drum  might  be :  witness  the  persistent  drum-beat 
in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and 
the  use  of  the  bass  drum  in  the  "Manfred"  Symphony.  He  might  well 
have  cried  out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand 
what  my  drum  says?"  * 

*  Compare  Walt  Whitman's  ''Beat!   Beat!   Drums!"  published  in  his  "Drum-Taps"  (Xew  York.  1865). 

1. 
Beat!  beat!  drums!— Blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst  like  a  force  of  ruthless  men, 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation ; 
Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying: 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he  have  now  with  his  bride; 
Xor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  plowing  his  field  or  gathering  his  grain; 
So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums — so  shrill  you  bugles  blow. 
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Some  who  do  not  like  Tschaikowsky  call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage, 
for  his  use  of  the  drum.  They  resemble  Danfodio,  who  attempted  to 
abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa. 

Rowbotham's  claim  that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument 
known  to  man  has  been  disputed  by  some,  who  insist  that  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  pipe  were  first ;  but  his  chapter  on  the  drum  is  not  only 
ingenious  and  learned:  it  is  eloquent.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of 
water  at  regular  intervals  on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two 
boughs  against  one  another  in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order 
of  sound  to  the  continual  chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling 
of  a  brook.  And  why  ?  Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knock- 
ing of  boughs  is  ' '  the  innuendo  of  design."  (See  ' '  A  History  of  Music  " 
by  John  Frederick  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-34.     London,  1885.) 

The  whistles  or  pipes  of  the  Indians  were  the  "mystery  whistle,"  on 
which  no  white  man  could  play,  but  which  produced  liquid  and  sweet 
tones ;  the  war  whistle ;  and  the  Winnebago  wooing-pipe,  or  flute.  ' '  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mis- 
tress with  it  for  days  together."  He  sits  on  a  rock  near  the  wigwam, 
and  blows  without  intermission,  "until  she  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  and  heart."  Among  all  savage  nations  the  love 
call  is  the  only  definite  purpose  for  which  the  flute  is  employed  outside 
its  employment  as  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  the  Formosa  wooing- 
flute,  the  Peruvian  wooing-flute,  and  the  Gila  wooing-flute.  And  what 
did  the  Indian  woman,  met  by  a  rude  Spanish  wooer  late  one  night  in  a 
street  of  Cuzco,  say :  "For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  sir,  let  me  go ;  for  that 
flute  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me  with  such  passion 
and  tenderness  that  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  him  who  plays  it, 
for  love  constrains  me  to  go  thither,  that  I  may  be  his  wife  and  thai 
he  may  be  my  husband." 

2. 

Beat!  beat!  drums! — Blow!   bugles!  blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  streets; 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses? 

No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  speculators — Would  they  continue  ? 

Would  the  talkers  be  talking  ?     Would  the  singer  attempt  to  sing  ? 

Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his  case  before  the  judge? 

Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles  wilder  blow. 
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There  were  one-stopped  war  whistles,  there  were  flutes  of  deerskin  of 
three,  four,  and  six  holes.  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  used  in  the  dance. 

Catlin  says  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  North  American  Indians :  ' '  For 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  the 
world  would  call  melody,  their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of 
violent  chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutturals,  of  yelps  and  barks  and 
screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only  with  method 
(but  with  harmony)  in  their  madness.'  There  are  times,  too,  as  every 
traveller  of  the  Indian  country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his 
recollection,  when  the  Indian  lies  down  by  the  fireside  with  his  drum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptibly  touches  over, 
as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of  dulcet  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  most  tender  and  delicate  female."  And  in  another 
place  Catlin  speaks  of  "quiet  and  tender  songs,  rich  in  plaintive  expres- 
sion and  melody." 

It  has  been  stated  plausibly  that  song  in  its  rudest  state  was  influenced 
and  shaped  by  the  story-teller,  who  grew  excited  as  he  told  some  legend 
or  warlike  adventure,  or  boasted  of  his  own  glorv;  for  in  his  excite- 
ment he  would  begin  to  intone,  and  the  tonal  unsteadiness  of  speech 
was  thus  corrected.  There  was  then  one  note,  and  some  sav  that  the 
first  musical  note  was  G.  "At  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Rowbotham 
claims,  "the  songs  of  savages  are  nearly  all  at  this  pitch,  that  is  to  say. 
with  G  for  the  keynote,  and  those  savages  who  have  only  one  note  in 
their  music  always  have  G  for  that  one  note."  Chanting  in  impassioned 
speech  led  to  isolation  of  the  tone,  and  the  savage  aware  of  tone  apart 
from  speech  sought  to  vary  his  pleasure.  A  two-note  period  was  the 
next  step.  Then  came  a  period  of  three.  This  little  scale  was  extended, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  the  Great  Scale  of  three  notes  and  the  Little 
Scale  of  two  notes.  Thus  vocal  music  passed  through  three  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  scale,  "the  Isolating,  where  the  Great  Scale 
and  the  Little  Scale  remain  isolated  from  one  another,  as  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  music  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  music  also 
of  many  savages,  and  of  the  Chinese;  the  next  stage  is  the  Aggluti- 
native Stage,  when  these  two  scales  are  agglutinated  by  the  insertion 
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of  the  fourth;  and  the  Inflectional  Stage,  when  by  the  insertion  of  the 
seventh  the  scale  is  enabled  to  pass  naturally  to  the  octave  above,  and 
to  modulate  to  a  new  scale  on  the  keynote  of  its  fifth."  ("A  History  of 
Music,"  by  John  F.  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.,  p.  107,  and  see  pp.  70-138.) 
Mr.  Rowbotham  insists  that  most  of  the  Xorth  American  Indians  were 
in  the  Agglutinative  Stage,  and  made  use  of  only  six  notes,  and  if  the 
Story  told  among  them  was  the  prose  of  music,  the  Dance  was  the  verse,. 
Miss  Fletcher  in  her  "Indian  Story  and  Song"  (Boston,  1900)  says:: 
"Music  enveloped  the  Indian's  individual  and  social  life  like  an  atmos- 
phere. There  was  no  important  personal  experience  where  it  did  no  tr- 
ocar a  part,  nor  any  ceremonial  where  it  was  not  essential  to  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling.  .  .  .  This  universal  use  of  music  was  because 
of  the  belief  that  it  was  a  medium  of  communication  between  man  and 
the  unseen.  ...  In  fact,  the  Indian  sang  in  every  experience  of  life 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  .  .  .  Indian  singing  was  always  in  unison; 
and,  as  the  natural  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  moved  along  in 
octaves,  the  different  qualities  of  tone  in  the  voices  brought  out  the 
overtones  and  produced  harmonic  effects.  .  .  .  Close  and  continued 
observation  has  revealed  that  the  Indian,  when  he  sings,  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  making  of  a  musical  presentation  to  his  audience.  He 
is  simply  pouring  out  his  feelings,  regardless  of  artistic  effects.  To 
him  music  is  subjective:  it  is  the  vehicle  of  communication  between 
him  and  the  object  of  his  desire.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  Indian's 
mode  of  singing  make  it  difficult  for  one  of  our  race  to  hear  intelligently 
their  songs  or  to  transcribe  them  truthfully.  There  is  no  uniform  key 
for  any  given  song,  for  the  Indians  have  no  mechanical  device  for 
determining  pitch  to  create  a  standard  by  which  to  train  the  ear.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  song ;  for,  whatever  the  starting  note,  the 
intervals  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  the  melody 
itself  suffers  no  change  with  the  change  of  pitch.  Again,  the  continual 
slurring  of  the  voice  from  one  tone  to  another  produces  upon  us  the 
impression  of  out-of-tune  singing.  Then,  the  custom  of  singing  out 
of  doors,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  against  the  various 
noises  of  the  camp  and  the  ever-restless  wind,  tending  to  strain  the 
voice  and  robbing  it  of  sweetness,  increases  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
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ing  the  music  concealed  within  the  noise — a  difficulty  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  habit  of  pulsating  the  voice,  creating  a  rhythm 
within  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  Emotion  also  affects  the  rendering  of 
Indian  music.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  solos,  as  love-songs,  where 
the  singer  quite  unconsciously  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  whole  tone 
from  the  true  pitch.  On  the  contrary,  emphasis  sharpens  the  tone. 
If,  however,  these  peculiarities  are  imitated  to  him,  the  Indian  immedi- 
ately detects,  and  declares  them  to  be  wrong,  thus  betraying  his  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  own  inaccuracies  in  endeavoring  to  strike  a  plain 
diatonic  interval."  • 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 

now  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

Rimsky- Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnor'  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  Russian  Symphony  Concert,  October 
3i,f  1887.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Orches- 
tral Concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from  June 
27  to  September  7. 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  House  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  names,  beginning  with 
M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  score.  The  caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes   (one    interchangeable   with   English  horn),   two  clarinets, 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 

fThis  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Russian  calendar.  The 
date  in  our  calendar  would  be  November  12,  1887. 
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two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
castanets,  .harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

It  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  derived 
from  the  Spanish  word,  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor,  white- 
ness), means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action  fought  at 
dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning  cannon  fired 
at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6)  a  species  of 
musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term  for  a  morning 
serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade,  which  is  applied  also  to 
festival  music  at  daybreak  in  honor  of  an  army  officer. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme,  which 
is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  for  the 
wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice  by  solo 
clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings  pizz.  A 
delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  _The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Before 
this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The  second 
variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English  horn  and 
horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth,  tempo 
primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two  horns,  and 
two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for  clarinet  and  violins. 
The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A  cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings 
the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and  with 
different  instrumentation.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  exchanged 
their  parts.     The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo 
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violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo  violin  is  now 
for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegretto,  D  minor,  6-8.  The 
dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins 
abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll.  The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.  The  fifth  cadenza  is 
for  harp  with  triangle.  The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 
It  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by  trombone 
and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme  enters, 
full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  of  accompaniment.  The 
two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  'cello. 
Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitara,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm  of  the 
last  movement,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato 
by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  trip- 
lets for  strings  alternating  with  harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows 
more  and  more  furious,  animato,  and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly  known  in 
ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances, 
a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us 
quote  from  Vuillier :  "  'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango 
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animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of 
every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer 
shows  his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again 
into  the  full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The 
sound  of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos), 
the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in 
flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  OW  Olef  Faces  beam  and  eyes 
burn.     Ole,  oik!     The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Moors 
conquered  it,  and  it  afterward  became  the  cradle  of  the  Gotho-Hispano 
monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time — his  famous  "Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — the  costume  of  the 
lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when  dressed  in  their 
best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in  front  and  adorned  with 
gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark-colored  serges  and  black 
mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the  head ;  sometimes  pretty  hand- 
kerchiefs are  used,  which  are  tied  closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair 
hangs  down  behind  in  long  plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Gallician  madrefias, 
or  French-like  wooden  shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and 

*  Joya  is  Spanish  for  a  jewel,  any  precious  thing.    It  also  has  other  meanings.    Joyas  is  often  used  to 
denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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a  small  sock,  edged  with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings. 
The  men  generally  have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight 
in  skittles.  Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially 
the  women,  who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their 
homes  may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far 
away  from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  travelling 
in  this  region.     Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood- wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme 
in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  'cellos.  The  clarinet  has 
a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  more  and 
more  furious,  until  the  chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones. 
The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed  into  the  Alborada  of  the  first 
movement,  "Coda,  vivo."     There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 


*  * 


The  "Spanish  Caprice"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1887, 
and  it  was  published  in  that  year.  Yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing 
to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  1886  (November  11):  "I  must  add  that  your 
I  Spanish  Caprice '  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation*  and  you 
may  regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Tschaikowsky's  admiration  for  his  colleague  was,  however,  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  in  a  letter  dated  San 
Remo,  January  5,  1878:  "All  the  young  composers  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  very  talented,  but  they  are  frightfully  self-conceited,  and  are 
infected  by  the  truly  amateurish  conviction  that  they  tower  high 
above  all  other  musicians  in  the  world.     Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  (of  late 

*  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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years)  an  exception.  He  is  truly  a  self-taught  composer,  as  the  others, 
but  a  mighty  change  was  wrought  in  him  some  time  ago.  This  man 
is  by  nature  very  serious,  honorable,  conscientious.  As  a  youth  he 
was  told  in  a  society  which  first  assured  him  that  he  was  a  genius,  and 
then  persuaded  him  not  to  study,  that  schooling  killed  inspiration, 
withered  creative  force,  etc.  This  he  believed  at  first.  His  first 
compositions  showed  a  conspicuous  talent,  wholly  devoid  of  theoretic 
education.  In  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  each  one  wras  in  love  with 
himself  and  the  others.  Each  one  strove  to  imitate  this  or  that  work 
which  came  from  the  circle  and  was  stamped  by  it  as  distinguished. 
As  a  result  the  whole  circle  fell  into  narrow-mindedness,  impersonality, 
and  affectation.  Korsakoff  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  about  five 
years  ago  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  ideas  preached  in  the  circle 
were  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  scorn  of  school  and  classical  music 
and  the  denial  of  authorities  and  master-works  were  nothing  else  than 
ignorance.  I  still  have  a  letter  of  that  period  which  much  moved  and 
impressed  me.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  in  doubt  when  he  became 
aware  of  so  many  years  passed  without  advantage  and  when  he  found 
himself  on  a  road  that  led  nowhere.  He  asked  himself:  'What  shall 
I  then  do  ?'  It  stood  to  reason  he  must  learn.  And  he  began  to  study 
with  such  fervor  that  school- technic  was  soon  for  him  something 
indispensable.  In  one  summer  he  wrote  a  mass  of  contrapuntal 
exercises  and  sixty-four  fugues,  of  which  I  received  ten  for  examination. 
The  fugues  were  flawless,  but  I  noticed  even  then  that  the  reaction 
was  too  violent.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  jumped  suddenly  from 
contempt  for  the  school  into  worship  of  musical  technic.  A  symphony 
and  a  quartet  appeared  soon  after;  both  works  are  full  of  contra- 
puntal tricks,  and  bear — as  you  justly  say — the  stamp  of  sterile 
pedantry.  He  has  now  arrived  at  a  crisis,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict 
whether  he  will  work  his  way  till  he  is  a  great  master  or  whether  he 
will  be  lost  amid  hair-splitting  subtleties." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  before  the  teacher 
of  Glazounoff  had  composed  his  "Scheherazade,"  his  "Capriccio 
Bspagnol,"  and  his  better  operas.  Tschaikowsky  in  later  years  showed 
thejwarmest  appreciation  for  his  colleague  and  his  works.     He  wrote 
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in  his  diary  of  1887:  "I  read  Korsakoff's  'Snegourotchka,'*  and  was 
enchanted  by  his  mastery;  I  even  envied  him,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  this." 

Tschaikowsky  first  became  acquainted  with  compositions  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  when  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  conductor,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  famine 
fund  (March  2).  He  led  the  Dances  from  his  own  "Voyevode," 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  Serbian  Fantasia  was  on  the  programme. 
Early  in  1871  Balakireff  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  (born  Nadejda  Pourgould)  had  scratched  out  certain  chords 
in  the  manuscript  score  of  Tschaikowsky' s  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
overture  fantasia,  sent  to  Balakireff  for  criticism,  "with  her  own  fair 
hands,  and  wants  to  make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  end  pianissimo." 
(In  the  final  arrangement  the  composer  omitted  these  chords.) 

In  1872  Tschaikowsky,  visiting  St.  Petersburg  again,  met  frequently 
the  members  of  the  "Invincible  Band,"  and  it  is  said  that  under  their 
influence  he  took  a  tittle  Russian  folk-song  as  the  subject  of  the  finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  '  'At  an  evening  at  the  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's," 
he  wrote,  "the  whole  party  nearly  tore  me  to  pieces,  and  Mme.  Kor- 
sakoff implored  me  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four  hands." 

We  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  from  Moscow, 
September  22,  1875:  "Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You  must  know 
how  I  admire  and  bow  down  before  your  artistic  modesty  and  your 
great  strength  of  character!  These  innumerable  counterpoints,  these 
sixty  fugues,  and  all  the  other  musical  intricacies  which  you  have 
accomplished, — all  these  things  from  a  man  who  had  already  produced 
a  'Sadko'  eight  years  previously, — are  the  exploits  of  a  hero.  I  want 
to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  I  am  astounded,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  express  all  my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  How 
small,  poor,  self-satisfied,  and  naive  I  feel  in  comparison  with  you! 
I  am  a  mere  artisan  in  composition,  but  you  will  be  an  artist,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  these  remarks  as 
flattery.  I  am  really  convinced  that  with  your  immense  gifts — and 
the  ideal  conscientiousness  with  which  you  approach  your  work — you 

*  "The  Snow  Maiden,"  a  fantastic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  book  based  on  a  poem  by  Ostrow- 
ski,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  March,  1882.  It  has  been  announced 
for  performance  in  Paris  this  season. 
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will  produce  music  that  must  far  surpass  all  which  so  far  has  been 
composed  in  Russia.  I  await  your  ten  fugues  with  keen  impatience. 
As  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Petersburg  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  beg  you  to  rejoice  my  heart  by  sending  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  study  them  thoroughly  and  give  you  my  opinion  in 
detail.  ...  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  the  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  the  (opera)  scores  will  go.  I  hope  you  may  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  fear  of  being  rejected — that  is  to  say,  not 
only  losing  the  prize,  but  with  it  all  possibility  of  seeing  my  'Vakoula' 
performed — worries  me  very  much." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  November  24  of  the  same  year, 
about  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his  second  quartet  by  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  and  ended :  "A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  von  Biilow, 
enclosing  a  number  of  American  press  notices  of  my  pianoforte  con- 
certo.* The  Americans  think  the  first  movement  suffers  from  'the 
lack  of  a  central  idea  around  which  to  assemble  such  a  host  of  musical 
fantaisies,  which  make  up  the  breezy  and  ethereal  whole.'  The  same 
critic  discovered  in  the  finale  'syncopation  on  the  trills,  spasmodic 
interruptions  of  the  subject,  and  thundering  octave  passages'!  Think 
of  what  appetites  these  Americans  have:  after  every  performance 
von  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  entire  finale!  Such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  here."  The  next  month  Rimsky-Korsakoff  answered: 
"I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  opera  will  carry  off  the  prize. 
To  my  mind  the  operas  sent  in  bear  witness  to  a  very  poor  state  of 
things  as  regards  music  here.  .  .  .  Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  one  fit  to  receive  the  prize  or  to  be  performed  in  public." 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  colleague,  October  11,  1876:  "I  know 
how  your  quartet  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  first  movement 
is  simply  delicious  and  ideal  as  to  form.  It  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  purity  of  style.  The  andante  is  a  little  dry,  but  just  on  that  account 
very  characteristic — as  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  powder  and  patches. 
The  scherzo  is  very  lively,  piquant,  and  must  sound  well.     As  to  the 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  performance  of  Tschaikowsky's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  miccr 
was  by  von  Biilow  at  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted  the  orchestra,  which  was 
a  small  one.     There  were  only  four  first  violins. — Ed. 
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finale,  I  freely  confess  that  it  in  no  wise  pleases  me,  although  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  may  do  so  when  I  hear  it,  and  then  I  may  find  the  obtru- 
sive rhythm  of  the  chief  theme  less  frightfully  unbearable.  I  consider 
you  are  at  present  in  a  transition  period,  in  a  stage  of  fermentation; 
and  no  one  knows  what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  With  your  talents 
and  your  character  you  may  achieve  immense  results.  As  I  have 
said,  the  first  movement  is  a  pattern  of  virginal  purity  of  style.  It 
has  something  of  Mozart's  beauty  and  unaffectedness.,,  This  was 
the  String  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  12. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  to  show  Tschaikowsky's  opinion  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  his  works  before  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek 
his  famous  characterization  of  the  "Invincible  Band." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  afterward  from  Maidanovo,  April 
18,  1885:  "Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  had  so  much  to  get  through 
in  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  spare  time  for  a  thorough  revision  of  your 
primer."  This  was  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (trans- 
lated into  German  by  Hans  Schmidt).  The  original  edition  was 
published  in  1886;  the  third,  in  Russian,  in  1893.  "But  now  and  again 
I  cast  a  glance  at  it,  and  jotted  down  my  remarks  on  some  loose  sheets. 
To-day,  having  finished  my  revision  of  the  first  chapter,  I  wanted  to 
send  you  these  notes,  and  read  them  through  again.  Then  I  hesitated : 
should  I  send  them  or  not?  All  through  my  criticism  of  your  book 
ran  a  vein  of  irritation,  a  grudging  spirit,  even  an  unintentional  sus- 
picion of  hostility  towards  you.  I  was  afraid  the  mordant  bitterness 
of  my  observations  might  hurt  your  feelings.  Whence  this  virulence? 
I  cannot  say.     I   think  my  old  hatred  of   teaching  harmony  crops 
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up  here, — a  hatred  which  partly  springs  from  a  consciousness  that 
our  present  theories  are  untenable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  up  new  ones,  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  my 
musical  temperament,  which  lacks  the  power  of  imparting  conscientious 
instruction.  For  ten  years  I  taught  harmony,  and  during  that  time  I 
loathed  my  classes,  my  pupils,  my  text-book,  and  myself  as  teacher. 
The  reading  of  your  book  reawakened  my  loathing,  and  it  was  this 
which  stirred  up  all  my  acrimony  and  rancour.  .  .  .  Dare  I  hope  that 
you  would  accept  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, should  it  be  offered  you?  I  can  promise  you  beforehand 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  you  would  have  sufficient  time  for  compos- 
ing, and  be  spared  all  the  drudgery  with  which  N.  Rubinstein  was 
overwhelmed.  You  would  only  have  the  supervision  of  the  musical 
affairs.  Your  upright  and  ideally  honorable  character,  your  dis- 
tinguished gifts  both  as  artist  and  teacher,  warrant  my  conviction  that 
in  you  we  should  find  a  splendid  Director.  I  should  consider  myself 
very  fortunate,  could  I  realize  this  ideal."  Rimsky-Korsakoff  declined 
the  offer,  courteously,  but  in  no  uncertain  words. 

*  * 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  studied  at  the  Naval  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  even  then  he  gave  much  time  to  music.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
marine  service  of  Russia  until  1873,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Habets's  "Alexandre  Borodine"  (Paris,  1893,  p.  20)  that  in  1862 
he  came  as  an  officer  to  the  United  States.  He  wrote  his  first  sym- 
phony, the  first  written  in  Russia,  according  to  Riemann's  Musik- 
Lexicon  (1905,  sixth  edition),  when  he  was  a  midshipman.     It  was  in 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1907=1908. 


J.  S.  Bach Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pastoral." 
Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  1. 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major. 

Mr.  PaderEwski 

Bischoff Symphony  in  E  major 

(First  time  in  Philadelphia.) 

» 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 

Chabrier "Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for   Orchestra 

D'Indy,  "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramattc  Poem  of  Schiller 

(First  time  in  Philadelphia.) 

MacDoweee 

Indian  Suite. 

Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 

Mozart   .        .        .     Aria,  "Yoiche  sapete,"  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Miss  Geraldixe  Farrar 

RegER    .         .        .       Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hiller 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes 

Schumann Overture    to    "Genoveva" 

Richard  Strauss        .  .    "Till   Eulenspiegel's   Merry   Pranks" 

\\\\gner         ....     Elisabeth's  Prayer,  from  "Tannhauser" 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar 


1 86 1  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  music  with  Mily  Balakireff,*  and 
he  was  one  of  the  group — Borodin,  Moussorgsky,  Cui,  were  the  others — 
who,  under  Balakireff,  founded  the  modern  Russian  school.  His  first 
symphony  was  performed  in  1865.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  marine  bands  from  1873  to  1884,  director  of  the  Free  School  of 
Music  from  1874  to  1887  and  conductor  of  concerts  at  this  institution 
until  1 88 1,  assistant  conductor  in  1883  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra;  and 
from  1886  till  about  1901  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Concerts,  afterward  led  by  Liadoff  and  Glazounoff.  He 
conducted  two  Russian  concerts  at  the  Trocadero,  June  22,  29,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889;  and  he  has  conducted  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  thirty-fifth  jubilee  as  a  composer  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  8,  1900,  and  at  Moscow, 
January  1,  1931. 

On  March  19,  1905,  Rimsky- Korsakoff  was  dismissed  from  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Russian  Music.  He  had 
written  an  open  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  force,  against  the  reopening  of  the 
classes  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  "Artistic  Council,"  and  against  the 
dilettantism  which  rules  absolutely  the  affairs  of  the  Conservatory. 
The  only  member  of  the  Directorial  Committee  who  had  by  nature 
and  training  a  right  to  his  office,  Mr.  Jean  Persiany,  immediately 
resigned  after  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  ejected.  The  teachers  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  Blumenfeld,  Verjbielovitch,  and  others,  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Conservatory.  Letters  of  protestation  against  the  treat- 
ment of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  sent  from  the  chief  European  cities- 
The  Russian  journals  attacked  savagely  the  Directorship.  When  a  new 
opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "Kachtchei,"  was  produced  in  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  Theatre-du-Passage,  March  27,  with  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  students  who  had  struck  for  some  weeks  and  with  Glazounoff  as 
leader,  the  tribute  paid  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  musicians,  journalists,, 
writers,  artists,  was  memorable,  nor  were  the  police  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  congratulatory  exercises  which  followed  the  performance. 
For  a  full  account  of  all  these  strange  proceedings  see  the  article 
written  by  R.  Aloys  Mooser  and  published  in  the  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris),  November  1,  1905. 

In  1907  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was,  present  at  the  "  Five  Historical  Rus- 

*  Mily  Alexeiewitch  Balakireff,  born  in  1837  at  Nijni -Novgorod  and  now  living  at  St.  Petersburg,  began, 
his  musical  career  as  a  pianist.  He  has  written  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  as  "King  Lear,"- 
"Thamara,"  "In  Bohemia,"  which  was  played  in  Boston  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  January  21,  1008;  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  other  pianoforte  pieces,  the  most  famous  ofj 
which  is  "Islamey";  songs,  etc.    He  published  in  1866  a  remarkable  collection  of  Russian  folk-songs. 
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sian  Concerts"  at  Paris  (May  16,  19,  23,  26,  30),  when  his  "Christmas 
Night"  symphonic  poem,  Prelude  and  two  songs  from  '  'Snegourotchka," 
^'Tsar  Saltan"  suite,  and  the  submarine  scene  from  the  opera  "Sadko" 
were  performed,  and  he  then  conducted  his  works.  (The  regular 
conductors  of  the  series  were  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Chevillard.)  In  the 
fall  of  1907  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  Academie 
des  beaux-arts,  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  Grieg. 

The  list  of  his  operas  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  (St.  Petersburg,  1873-95);  "May  Night" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1880,  1894);  "The  Snow  Maiden"  (St.  Petersburg, 
1882);  "Mlada,"  ballet  opera,  originally  an  act  by  Borodin,  Cui, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (St.  Petersburg,  1892);  "Christ- 
mas Night"  (St.  Petersburg,  1895);  "Sadko  of  Novgorod"  (Moscow, 
1897);  "Mozart  and  Salieri"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Bride  of  the 
Tsar"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan"  (Moscow, 
1900);  "Servilia"  (St.  Petersburg,  1902);  "The  Immortal  Koschtsei" 
(Moscow,  1902).  "Pan  Voyvode"  (St.  Petersburg,  1905);  "The 
Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitesch  and  the  Maiden  Fevronia" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1907).  A  new  opera,  "Zolotoi  Pietouchok,"  will  be 
produced  at  St.  Petersburg  this  season. 

His  chief  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  are  a  Fantasia  on 
Servian  themes  for  orchestra,  Op.  6;  Overture  on  Russian  themes  for 
orchestra,  Op.  28;  Fairy  Tale  for  orchestra,  Op.  29;  Concerto  in  C- 
sharp  minor  (to  the  memory  of  Liszt)  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  30;  Symphoniette  in  A  minor  on  Russian  themes  for  orchestra, 
Op.  31;  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  32;  Concert  Fantasia  on 
Russian  themes  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Serenade  for  'cello 
with  pianoforte,  Op.  37;  "By  the  Grave,"  prelude  for  orchestra,  Op. 
61;  Russian  Song  for  orchestra  (chorus  ad  lib.),  Op.  62;  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Borodin  wrote  of  him  in  1875:  "He  is  now  working  for  the  Free 
School:  he  is  making  counterpoint,  and  he  teaches  his  pupils  all  sorts 
of  musical  stratagems.  He  is  arranging  a  monumental  course  in 
orchestration,  which  will  not  have  its  like  in  the  world,  but  time  fails 
him,  and  for  the  moment  he  has  abandoned  the  task.  .  .  .  Many  have 
been  pained  to  see  him  take  a  step  backward  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  musical  archaeology;  but  I  am  not  saddened  by  it,  I  under- 
stand it.  His  development  was  exactly  contrary  to  mine:  I  began 
with  the  ancients,  and  he  started  with  Glinka,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz. 
After  he  was  saturated  with  their  music,  he  entered  into  an  unknown 
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sphere,  which  for  him  has  the  character  of  true  novelty."  Yet  in 
1877  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  and  Cui  were  working 
together  amicably  on  the  amazing  "Paraphrases"  for  pianoforte,  which 
Liszt  valued  highly,  and  to  which  he  contributed ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Borodin,  in  1887,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  undertook  the  revision  and 
the  publication  of  his  friend's  manuscripts.  He  completed,  with  the 
aid  of  Glazounoff,  the  opera  "Prince  Igor"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890), 
just  as  he  had  completed  and  prepared  for  the  stage  Dargomijski's 
"Stone  Guest"  (St.  Petersburg,  1872)  and  Moussorgsky's 
"Khovanschtchina"*  (St.  Petersburg,  1886,  by  the  Dramatic  Musical 
Society;  Kief,  1892) ;  yet  he  was  more  radical  and  revolutionary  in  his 
views  concerning  the  true  character  of  opera  than  was  Borodin. 
And  when,  in  1881,  Nikisch  conducted  "Antar"  at  the  Magdeburg 
festival,  it  was  Borodin  who  conveyed  to  the  conductor  the  wishes 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  concerning  the  interpretation. 

Liszt  held  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  high  regard.  Rubinstein  brought 
the  score  of  "Sadko"f  to  him  and  said,  "When  I  conducted  this  it 
failed  horribly,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it";  and  the  fantastical 
piece  indeed  pleased  Liszt  mightily.  Liszt's  admiration  for  the 
Russian  is  expressed  in  several  letters.  Thus,  in  a  letter  (1878)  to 
Bessel,  the  publisher,  he  mentions  ' '  the  ■  Russian  national  songs  edited 
by  N.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,'  for  whom  I  feel  high  esteem  and  sympathy. 
To  speak  frankly,  Russian  national  music  could  not  be  more  felt  or 
better  understood  than  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff."  In  1884  he  thanked 
Rahter,  the  publisher  at  Hamburg,  for  sending  him  the  "Slumber 
Songs"  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "which  I  prize  extremely;  his  works 
are  among  the  rare,  the  uncommon,  the  exquisite."  To  the  Countess 
Louise  de  Mercy-Argenteaul  he  wrote  in  1884:    "Rimsky-Korsakoff, 

*  Rimsky-Korsakoff  also  orchestrated  Moussorgsky's  Intermezzo  for  pianoforte  and  "La  Nuit  sur  le 
Mont-Chauve "  (St.  Petersburg,  1886),  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  5,  1004. 

fHabets  tells  this  story  as  though  Rubinstein  had  conducted  "Sadko"  at  Vienna;  but  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  in  that  city  was  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert  in  1872.  Did  not  Rubinstein  refer  to  a  performance 
at  St.  Petersburg? 

%  She  was  a  zealous  propagandist  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  New  Russian  School.  Her  husband,  cham- 
berlain of  Napoleon  III.,  died  in  1888,  and  she  then  left  Belgium,  her  native  land,  and  moved  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  died  in  1890.  See  the  gossip  about  her  in  "Les  Femmes  du  Second  Empire"  by  Frederic 
Loliee,  pp.  347-351  (Paris,  1006). 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 
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<|  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 
and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 
the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important  example  of  programme 
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goers,  Mr.Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review, 
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Cui,  Borodin,  Balakireff,  are  masters  of  striking  originality  and  worth. 
Their  works  make  up  to  me  for  the  ennui  caused  to  me  by  other  works 
more  widely  spread  and  more  talked  about.  ...  In  Russia  the  new 
composers,  in  spite  of  their  remarkable  talent  and  knowledge,  have 
as  yet  but  a  limited  success.  The  high  people  of  the  Court  wait  for 
them  to  succeed  elsewhere  before  they  applaud  them  at  Petersburg. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  a  striking  remark  which  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Michael  made  to  me  in  '43:  'When  I  have  to  put  my  officers 
under  arrest,-  I  send  them  to  the  performances  of  Glinka's  operas/ 
Manners  are  softening  and  Messrs.  Rimski,  Cui,  Borodin,  have 
themselves  attained  to  the  grade  of  colonel."  In  1885  he  wrote  to  her; 
"I  shall  assuredly  not  cease  from  my  propaganda  of  the  remarkable 
compositions  of  the  New  Russian  School,  which  I  esteem  and  appreciate 
with  lively  sympathy.  For  six  or  seven  years  past  at  the  Grand  Annual 
Concerts  of  the  Musical  Association,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
presiding,  the  orchestral,  works  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Borodine 
have  figured  on  the' programmes.  Their  success  is  making  a  crescendo, 
in  spite  of  the  sort  of  contumacy  that  is  established  against  Russian 
music.  It  is  not  in  the  least  any  desire  of  being  peculiar  that  leads  me 
to  spread  it,  but  a  simple  feeling  of  justice,  based  on  my  conviction 
of  the  real  worth  of  these  works  of  high  lineage." 

Liszt's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  the 
Signale  in  1878:  "  Rimsky-Korsakoff' s  'Antar,'  a  programme- 
symphony  in  four  movements,  a  gorgeous  tone-picture,  announces  a 
tone-poet.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  mean  by  this  expression? 
A  tone -poet  is  first  of  all  a  romanticist,  who,  nevertheless,  if  he  develop 
himself  to  a  genius,  can  also  be  a  classic,  as,  for  example,  Chopin." 

* 

Two  more  recent  opinions  concerning  the  music  of  this  Russian 
composer  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Pudor,  in  an  essay,  "Der  Klang  als  sinnlicher  Reiz  in 
der  modernen  Musik"  (Leipsic,  1900),  wrote:  "Rimsky-Korsakoff  is 
in  truth  the  spokesman  of  modern  music.     Instrumentation  is  every- 
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thing  with  him;  one  might  almost  say,  the  idea  itself  is  with  him 
instrumentation.  His  music  offers  studies  and  sketches  in  orchestration 
which  remind  one  of  the  color-studies  of  the  Naturalists  and  the 
Impressionists.  He  is  the  Degas  or  the  Whistler  of  music.  His  music 
is  sensorial,  it  is  nourished  on  the  physical  food  of  sound.  One  might 
say  to  hit  it  exactly,  though  in  a  brutal  way:  the  hearer  tastes  in  his 
music  the  tone,  he  feels  it  on  his  tongue." 

And  Mr.  Jean  Marnold,  the  learned  and  brilliant  critic  of  the  Mercure 
de  France,  wrote  in  an  acute  study  of  the  New  Russian  School  (April, 
1902):  "Of  all  the  Slav  composers,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming  and  as  a  musician  the  most  remarkable.  He  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  one  of  his  compatriots  in  the  art  of  handling 
timbres,  and  in  this  art  the  Russian  school  has  been  long  distinguished. 
In  this  respect  he  is  descended  directly  from  Liszt,  whose  orchestra 
he  adopted,  and  from  whom  he  borrowed  many  an  old  effect.  His 
inspiration  is  sometimes  exquisite;  the  inexhaustible  transformation 
of  his  themes  is  always  most  intelligent  or  interesting.  As  all  the 
other  Russians,  he  sins  in  the  development  of  ideas  through  the  lack 
of  cohesion,  of  sustained  enchainment,  and  especially  through  the  lack 
of  true  polyphony.  The  influence  of  Berlioz  and  of  Liszt  is  not  less 
striking  in  his  manner  of  composition.  'Sadko'  comes  from  Liszt's 
'Ce  qu'on  en  tend  sur  la  montagne';  'Antar'  and  'Scheherazade'  at 
the  same  time  from  '  Harold '  and  the  '  Faust '  Symphony.  The  oriental 
monody  seems  to  throw  a  spell  over  Rimsky-Korsakoff  which  spreads 
over  all  his  works  a  sort  of  'local  color/  underlined  here  by  the  chosen 
subjects.  In  'Scheherazade,'  it  must  be  said,  the  benzoin  of  Arabia 
sends  forth  here  and  there  the  sickening  empyfeuma  of  the  pastilles 
of  the  harim.  This  'symphonic  suite'  is  rather  a  triple  rhapsody  in 
the  strict  meaning  of  both  word  and  thing.  One  is  at  first  enraptured, 
astonished,  amused,  by  the  wheedling  grace  of  the  melodies,  the  fantasy 
of  their  metamorphoses,  by  the  dash  of  the  sparkling  orchestration; 
then  one  is  gradually  wearied  by  the  incessant  return  of  analogous 
effects,  diversely  but  constantly  picturesque.  All  this  decoration 
is  incapable  of  supplying  the  interest  of  an  absent  or  faintly  sketched 
musical  development.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  the 
third  movements  of  'Antar,'  the  composer  has  approached  nearest  true 
musical  superiority.  The  descriptive,  almost  dramatic,  intention  is 
realized  there  with  an  unusual  sureness,  and,  if  the  brand  of  Liszt 
remains  ineffaceable,  the  ease  of  construction,  the  breadth  and  the 
co-ordinated  progression  of  combinations  mark  a  mastery  and  an 
originality  that  are  rarely  found  among  the  composers  of  the  far  North, 
and  that  no  one  has  ever  possessed  among  the  'Five.'" 

See  also  a  study  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  Camille  Bellaigue 
("Impressions  Musicales  et  Litteraires,"  pp.  97-140);  "A  propos  de 
'Scheherazade'  de  Rimsky-Korsakoff,"  by  Emile  Vuillermoz,  in  Le 
Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  February  15,  1905;  Mercure  Musical 
(Paris),  March  15,  1907,  pp.  282-284,  article  by  N.  D.  Bernstein  on 
R.-K.'s  opera,  "Legend  of  the  Invisible  City,"  etc.;  June  15,  1907, 
pp.  652-656,  by  Louis  Laloy;  Alfred  Bruneau's  "Musiques  de  Russie 
et  Musiciens  de  France,"  pp.  20-25  (Paris,  1903). 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STEPHEN  TOINSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON, 


Iss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays, 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 
Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6   NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 
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KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of   Professor  Jachman- Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STE1NERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  fi.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola.  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhousk,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Brooklyn,  K.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto^ Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Kobert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.:  E.  M.  Waterhouse.  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  souls'  tJhurch,  Koxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  K.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA   TIPPETT.  WM.    ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tkhmont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  MARIE  L.  EVERETT, 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

Pupil  of  nADAflE  riARCrlESI, 

Paris. 
THE  COPLEY,  BOSTON. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


H 
B 
N 
B 
Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 


1714  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE,  WASHINGTON 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

Jlrajramm?  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Matinee 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  17 
AT  4.30  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A,     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nofdica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Qericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN   CHURCH  COMPANY,   New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,            Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 

Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Stmbe,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaiy,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Fenr,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos'. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses.     , 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebachf  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Gflhttkerwg 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  ■  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


•       "5«BiBi^sgg^:=g>MSggS=^^ 


Represented  In  Washington  by 
THE   W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1328  F  STREET 
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BOStOn  New  Nationai  Theatre, 

Symphony      ft  Washington. 

T  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

\^ff  \s  J  1,\^  J  Cl  CX  Seventy-second  performance  in  Washington. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  17, 

AT  4.30  PRECISELY, 


PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven  .         .       Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk  :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Richard  Strauss        .  .         "  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks, "  Op.  28 


Chabrier  ...-••      Overture,  "Gwendoline 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — <rvood,  iron,  felt,  etc.;  14 
different  woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience ;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Represented  in  Washington  by 

W.  F.  FREDERICK  MUSIC  CO.,  1328  F  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
18^2 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral," ""Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Bora  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale  " — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  #an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
pecuniary  result. 

*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

♦Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Lede bur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera  • 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  181 6  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.     Love  Letters.     Five  Songs.     2  keys     .       Price,  $1.00  net 

AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.     Five  Japanese  Songs.     2  keys  .       Price,  $1  00  net 

LIZA  LEHMANN.     Golden  Threshold.     Quartette  Cycle        .         .        Price,  $1.50  net 

HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 

LANDON  RONALD.     Love  Tokens.     Six  Songs.     2  keys      .         .  Price,  $1.00  net 

HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .  Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.     Love  Themes.    Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1:00  net 

ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  Jdi.50  net 
1 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  181 5  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con 
sequence.  Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks.' '  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
1  'dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.     She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 


MacDowell  Number         The  Musician 

For  Teachers,  Students,  and  Lovers  of  Music 

The  March  Number  contains: 

Edward   MacDowell.      The    Spirit   of 
American  Individuality  in  Music 

Edward    MacDowell,    the    Man,    the 
Artist.     Henry  T.  Finck. 

MacDowell's  Technic  as  Related  to  his 
Piano  Music.    T.  P.  Currier. 

Appreciations  of  MacDowell. 
When     the     "Ante     Bellum "    Miss 
Studied  Music.    Helena  Maguire. 

Declamation  as  a  Factor  in  Piano  Play- 
ing.   Constantin  von  Sternberg. 

Economical   Methods   in   Piano  Prac- 
tice (Hi).    T.  P.  Currier. 

Articles  by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Daniel  Bloom- 
field,  Carl  Biisch,  W.  Scott,  j\  H.  Gutterson, 
and  Henry  M.  Snyder  ;  Special  Departments 
for  Singers,  Organists,  Choirmasters,  Violinists, 
the  Children ;  Answers  to  Queries  ;  Musical 
News,  etc.;  also  favorite  compositions  by  Mac- 
Dowell. The  COVER  will  be  finely  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  (photograph)  never  before 
published  in  any  music  journal.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell posed  "specially  for  this  picture. 
The  magazine  will  therefore  be  one  of 
extraordinary  and  permanent  value. 

Price,  15  cents  per  copy.     Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  150  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 
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in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fatime  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added :  ' '  Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin. " 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
wprks  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half-friendly, 
half-ironical  manner. 


* 
*  * 


The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 
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Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

*  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
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exposed.     In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered. by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


* 
*  * 
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One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 


*  * 


It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into-an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."     "O 
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God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-18 17)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  1, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28 Richard  Strauss 

(Bom  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1896.  It  was  performed 
again  by  the  same  orchestra,  November  25,  1899,  and  January  6,  1906, 
and  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  Richard  Strauss 
conductor,  March  7,  1904. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Ap thorp  is  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune."   Others 
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will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old-fashioned, — 
roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggests,  "in  the  style  of  old- 
time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder.  It  is 
hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  "a  piece  of  roguery";  and, 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  well  says:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to 
the  thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indi- 
cated, not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  bv 
the  parenthetical  explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection 
exists  between  roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it 
might  be  difficult  to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard 
Strauss  himself,  who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused 
to  provide  the  composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note 
which  might  have  given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  puzzle  in  the  title  is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attrib- 
uting any  intimate  connection  between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo 
form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wiillner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel';  were  I  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would 
seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it, 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has 
prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which, 
in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the 
whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet.     For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at 
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the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated 
in  notation  three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the 
horn  theme  that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  inter- 
val expressive  of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (147 5- 15 30). 
Till  is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — 
on  everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or 
Till  Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the 
gallows,  but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies 
peacefully  in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie 
still  and  snug  in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The 
German  name  is  said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb :  ' '  Man 
sees  his  own  faults  as  little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugli- 
ness in  looking  into  a  mirror/' 

Certain  German  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  Strauss' s  meagre  clew, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  evolve  labored  analyses.  One  of  these 
programmes,  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte,  was  published 
in  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  November  8,  1895,  and  as  it  has 
been  published  frequently  in  programme-books  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  cases  with  Strauss's  apparent  sanction,  it  is  now 
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published  for  the  first  time  in  a  programme-book  of  these  concerts. 
The  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry: — 

A  strong  sense  of  German  folk-feeling  (des  Volksthumlicheri)  pervades 
the  whole  work ;  the  source  from  which  the  tone-poet  drew  his  inspira- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  in  the  introductory  bars :  Gemachlich  (Andante 
commodo),  F  major,  4-8.  To  some  extent  this  stands  for  the  "once 
upon  a  time"  of  the  story-books.  That  what  follows  is  not  to  be  treated 
in  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  narrative  poetry,  but  in  a 
more  sturdy  fashion,  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  a  characteristic  bas- 
soon figure  which  breaks  in  sforzato  upon  the  piano  of  the  strings. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of  the  piece  is  the  immedi- 
ately following  humorous  horn  theme  (F  major,  6-8).  Beginning 
quietly  and  gradually  becoming  more  lively,  it  is  at  first  heard  against 
a  tremulo  of  the  "divided"  violins  and  then  again  in  the  tempo  primo, 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Vivace).  This  theme,  or  at  least  the  kernel  of  it,  is  taken 
up  in  turn  by  oboes,  clarinets,  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  and  is 
finally  brought  by  the  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  trombones, 
after  a  few  bars  crescendo,  to  a  dominant  half -close  fortissimo  in  C. 
The  thematic  material,  according  to  the  main  point,  has  now  been 
fixed  upon;  the  milieu  is  given  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recognize 
the  pranks  and  droll  tricks  which  the  crafty  schemer  is  about  to  bring 
before  our  eyes,  or,  far  rather,  before  our  ears. 

Here  he  is  (clarinet  phrase  followed  by  chord  for  wind  instruments). 
He  wanders  through  the  land  as  a  thorough -going  adventurer.  His 
clothes  are  tattered  and  torn:  a  queer,  fragmentary  version  of  the 
Eulenspiegel  motive  resounds  from  the  horns.     Following  a  merry  play 
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with  this  important  leading  motive,  which  directly  leads  to  a  short 
but  brilliant  tutti,  in  which  it  again  asserts  itself,  first  in  the  flutes,  and 
then  finally  merges  into  a  softly-murmuring  and  extended  tremulo  for 
the  violas,  this  same  motive,  gracefully  phrased,  reappears  in  succes- 
sion in  the  basses,  flute,  first  violins,  and  again  in  the  basses.  The 
rogue,  putting  on  his  best  manners,  slyly  passes  through  the  gate,  and 
enters  a  certain  city.  It  is  market-day;  the  women  sit  at  their  stalls 
and  prattle  (flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets).  Hop!  Eulenspiegel  springs 
on  his  horse  (indicated  by  rapid  triplets  extending  through  three  meas- 
ures, from  the  low  D  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  the  highest  A  of  the  D 
clarinet),  gives  a  smack  of  his  whip,  and  rides  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  Clink,  clash,  clatter!  A  confused  sound  of  broken  pots  and 
pans,  and  the  market-women  are  put  to  flight!  In  haste  the  rascal 
rides  away  (as  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  fortissimo  passage  for  the 
trombones)  and  secures  a  safe  retreat. 

This  was  his  first  merry  prank;  a  second  follows  immediately:  Ge- 
machlich  (Andante  commodo),  F  major,  2-4.  Eulenspiegel  has  put 
on  the  vestments  of  a  priest,  and  assumes  a  very  unctuous  mien. 
Though  posing  as  a  preacher  of  morals,  the  rogue  peeps  out  from  the 
folds  of  his  mantle  (the  Eulenspiegel  motive  on  the  clarinet  points  to 
the  imposture) .  He  fears  for  the  success  of  his  scheme.  A  figure  played 
by  muted  violins,  horns,  and  trumpets  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not 
feel  comfortable  in  his  borrowed  plumes.  But  soon  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  Away  with  all  scruples!  He  tears  them  off  (solo  violin,  glis- 
sando) . 

Again  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  is  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
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lively  tempo,  6-8,  but  is  now  subtly  metamorphosed  and  chivalrously 
colored.  Eulenspiegel  has  become  a  Don  Juan,  and  he  waylays  pretty 
women.  And  one  has  bewitched  him:  Eulenspiegel  is  in  love!  Hear 
how  now,  glowing  with  love,  the  violins,  clarinets,  and  flutes  sing.  But 
in  vain.  His  advances  are  received  with  derision,  and  he  goes  away 
in  a  rage.  How  can  one  treat  him  so  slightingly  ?  Is  he  not  a  splendid 
fellow?  Vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race!  He  gives  vent  to  his 
rage  (in  a  fortissimo  of  horns  in  unison,  followed  by  a  pause) ,  and  strange 
personages  suddenly  draw  near  ('cellos).  A  troop  of  honest,  worthy 
Philistines!  In  an  instant  all  his  anger  is  forgotten.  But  it  is  still 
his  chief  joy  to  make  fun  of  these  lords  and  protectors  of  blameless 
decorum,  to  mock  them,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lively  and  accentu- 
ated fragments  of  the  theme,  sounded  at  the  beginning  by  the  horn, 
which  are  now  heard  first  from  horns,  violins,  'cellos,  and  then  from 
trumpets,  oboes,  and  flutes.  Now  that  Eulenspiegel  has  had  his  joke, 
he  goes  away  and  leaves  the  professors  and  doctors  behind  in  thought- 
ful meditation.  Fragments  of  the  typical  theme  of  the  Philistines  are 
here  treated  canonically.  The  wood-wind,  violins,  and  trumpets  sud- 
denly project  the  Eulenspiegel  theme  into  their  profound  philosophy. 
It  is  as  though  the  transcendent  rogue  were  making  faces  at  the  big- 
wigs from  a  distance — again  and  again — and  then  waggishly  running 
away.  This  is  aptly  characterized  by  a  short  episode  (A  flat)  in  a 
hopping,  2-4  rhythm,  which,  similarly  with  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Hypocrisy  theme  previously  used,  is  followed  by  phantom-like  tones 
from  the  wood- wind  and  strings  and  then  from  trombones  and  horns. 
Has  our  rogue  still  no  foreboding? 

Interwoven  with  the  very  first  theme,  indicated  lightly  by  trumpets 
and  English  horn,  a  figure  is  developed  from  the  second  introductory 
and  fundamental  theme.  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  clarinets;  it  seems 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  arch-villain  has  again  got  the  upper  hand 
of  Eulenspiegel,  who  has  fallen  into  his  old  manner  of  life.  If  we 
take  a  formal  view,  we  have  now  reached  the  repetition  of  the  chief 
theme.  A  merry  jester,  a  born  liar,  Eulenspiegel  goes  wherever  he  can 
sucpeed  with  a  hoax.  His  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  Alas !  there  is 
a  sudden  jolt  to  his  wanton  humor.  The  drum  rolls  a  hollow  roll ;  the 
jailer  drags  the  rascally  prisoner  into  the  criminal  court.  The  verdict 
"guilty"  is  thundered  against  the  brazen-faced  knave.  The  Eulen- 
spiegel theme  replies  calmly  to  the*  threatening  chords  of  wind  and 
lower  strings.  Eulenspiegel  lies.  Again  the  threatening  tones  resound ; 
but  Eulenspiegel  does  not  confess  his  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  he  lies 
for  the  third  time.  His  jig  is  up.  Fear  seizes  him.  The  Hypocrisy 
motive  is  sounded  piteously;  the  fatal  moment  draws  near;  his  hour 
has  struck !    The  descending  leap  of.  a  minor  seventh  in  bassoons,  horns, 
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trombones,  tuba,  betokens  his  death.     He  has  danced  in  air.     A  last 
struggle  (flutes) ,  and  his  soul  takes  flight. 

After  sad,  tremulous  pizzicati  of  the  strings  the  epilogue  begins. 
At  first  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  introductory  measures,  which  are 
repeated  in  full ;  then  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
chief-theme  passages  appear,  and  finally  merge  into  the  soft  chord  of 
the  sixth  on  A-flat,  while  wood-wind  and  violins  sustain.  Eulenspiegel 
has  become  a  legendary  character.  The  people  tell  their  tales  about 
him:  "Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .  "  But  that  he  was  a  merry  rogue  and 
a  real  devil  of  a  fellow  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  final  eight  measures, 
full  orchestra,  fortissimo. 

*  * 

Such  is  Mr.  Wilhelm  Klatte's  explanation  of  the  poetic  contents  of 
Strauss's  rondo,  and  though  the  composer  may  smile  in  his  sleeve  and 
whisper  to  himself,  "Not  a  bit  like  it!"  he  has  never  publicly  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Klatte. 

* 

*  * 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  one  English  horn,  one  small  clarinet  in  D,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four 
horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three  trumpets  (with 
three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's 
rattle,  strings. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Gwendoline"    .     Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  January  18,  1841 ;  died  at  Paris, 

September  13,  1894.) 

The  "Scene  et  Legende''  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme.  Mont- 
alba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9,  1884. 
The  Prelude  of  the  second  act  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
November  22,  1885. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 
with  Mme.  Thuringer  as  Gwendoline,  Berardi  as  Harald,  Engel  as 
Armel.  It  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  (1889),  at  Munich  (1890),  and 
even  at  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  December 
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27,   i893>  ^ith  Miss  Berthet  (Lucy  Adeline  Marie  Bertrand),  Renaud, 
and  Vague  t  as  the  chief  singers. 

The  Prelude  to  act  ii.  was  played  in  Boston  at  Symphony  Concerts, 
October  13,  1894,  and  January  29,  1898.  The  overture  was  played  in 
Boston  for  the  first    time  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concert, 


October  24,  1896.     It  was  played  in  Boston  again,  Februar 
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1904. 


These  preludes  are  something  more  than  a  preparation  for  the  mood 
of  each  act.  They  are  symphonic  poems:  the  overture  might  be 
entitled  "Harald'';    the  prelude  to  act  ii.,  "Gwendoline." 

The  argument  of  Mendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  on  the  coast 
of  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel.  He  had 
a  gentle  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years.  There  was 
peace  in  the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women  spun  and  looked 
after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  a-gossiping,  Gwendoline 
told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over  the  sea.  Her 
companions  laughed  at  her,  and  as  they  laughed  there  was  a  great  cry. 
The  fishermen  were  seen  running  madly,  pursued  by  Danes  with  Harald 
at  their  head.  The  young  chief  ordered  Armel  to  hand  over  his  treas- 
ure, and,  as  Armel  refused,  Harald  would  haA^e  slain  the  old  man,  had 
not  Gwendoline  thrown  her  body  as  a  buckler  before  her  father. 
Harald  was  sorely  troubled.  Xot  knowing  that  lips  and  braided 
hair  are  deadlier  than  "fire  and  iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  wars,"  he 
wished  to  be  alone  with  Gwendoline.  He  asked  her  name;  she  told 
him;  and  he  proclaimed  his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then 
he  told  her  solemnly  that  once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be 
summoned  to  Walhalla,  he  saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her 
golden  helmet;  Gwendoline  was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter 
and  more  joyous.     Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers;    he  sat  by 
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her  spinning-wheel;  she  hummed  a  simple  ballad;  he  sang  of  war, 
and  his  voice  was  as  the  clash  of  swords.  "Sing  my  song,  Harald," 
she  said,  and  he  was  about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and  Saxons  entered. 
Armel  consented  to  his  demand  for  her  hand,  that  there  might  be 
peace;  but  Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his 
plan  that  the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the  wedding  feast. 
At  the  marriage  ceremony  the  old  man  blessed  the  couple,  and  gave 
secretly  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  he  said  to  her:  "If  Harald  should 
escape  us,  you  must  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your  arms."  But  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald;  and,  when  they  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.  Lost  in  love, 
he  would  not  listen.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and  shrieks,  and 
the  Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.  Gwendoline  put  in  his  hand 
the  knife.  One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her.  The  Danes  fled  in  the 
darkness.  Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and  his  men.  Gwen- 
doline, who  had  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched  the  knife  from 
Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight  which  announced 
the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  night  sang 
exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme  of  AValhalla  and  of 
the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  supreme  paradise. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English 
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horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  three  bassoons, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  C  minor — C  major,  2-2  and  6-4.  The  first  theme 
is  music  of  the  Danish  inroad ;  it  ascends  in  'cellos  and  wind  instru- 
ments against  an  energetic  rhythm  of  trumpets  and  violin  triplets, 
and  after  the  first  repetition  it  rises  higher  each  time  by  a  minor  third. 
In  the  climax  another  motive  associated  with  the  furious  Danes  is 
used.  A  theme  expressive  of  Gwendoline's  anxiety  concerning  Harald's 
safety  (act  ii.)  appears  in  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  but  it  is 
drowned  in  musical  Danish  reminiscences.  The  second  theme,  in 
D-flat  major,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  motive  descriptive  of  Harald's 
first  vision  of  the  Valkyrie  and  the  thought  of  Walhalla  (English  horn, 
horn,  violas,  with  triplets  in  the  wood-wind).  In  the  free  fantasia 
previously  mentioned  themes  are  introduced,  and  an  abbreviated 
motive  from  Gwendoline's  romance  in  combination  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Walhalla  song  appears.  Other  themes  and  scraps  of  melody 
are  treated  with  utmost  wildness  of  rhythm.  Finally  the  Walhalla 
theme,  used  as  a  gigantic  cantus  firmus,  leads  to  an  evolution  of  the 
Legend  motive.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  Gwendoline  motive.  A  power- 
ful harp  glissando  is  followed  by  the  cadence  that  ends  the  opera. 


FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 

Will  be  enabled  to  hear  the  playing  of  the  great  contem- 
poraneous pianists  of  this  age  reproduced  faithfully,  with 
all  variations  of  touch,  temperament,  and  technique, 
through  the  medium  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  musical 
inventions,  the 

"WELTE-MIGNON" 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  all  the  leading  authorities 
on  music  of  this  day.  Are  you  sceptical  ?  A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  you  to  visit  our  Steinway  Piano  Art  Rooms,  where  the 
"  Welte  "  is  on  exhibition. 

The  Price  of  the  Welte  is  $1,500. 

E.  F.   DROOP    &    SONS    CO. 

923-925   Pennsylvania  Avenue 


Alexis  Emmanuel  Chab tier's  father  was  a  lawyer;  his  mother  was 
not  interested  in  music.  In  1856  Emmanuel  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  studies  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1862  his  father  placed 
him  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  Emmanuel  spent  his  spare 
time  in  practising  the  pianoforte,  in  consorting  with  musicians,  in 
playing  chamber  music.  His  favorite  composers  then  were  Bach, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Schumann.  He  had  uncommon  mechan- 
ical skill  as  a  pianist,  and  his  left  hand  was  a  wonder  even  to  virtuosos. 
He  studied  composition  with  Theophile  Semet  and  Aristide  Hignard 
and  the  pianoforte  with  Edouard  Wolff,  but  he  was  chiefly  self-taught. 

In  1879  Chabrier  resigned  his  position  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  music.  Hugues  Imbert  described  him  as  amiable,  gay,  fond  of  a 
joke,  a  man  of  keen  wit,  with  a  hearty  laugh  which  was  not  always 
without  malice.  He  gathered  about  him  artists  and  amateurs.  There 
were  Saint-Saens,  with  his  prodigious  musical  memory  and  true  Parisian 
playfulness;  Massenet,  "with  his  air  of  a  repentant  Magdalene"; 
the  actors  Grenier  and  Cooper;  Manet,  the  painter;  Taffanel,  the 
flute-player.  There  were  performances  of  Schumann's  symphonies; 
there  were  also  delirious  parodies,  as  when  Saint-Saens  impersonated 
Gounod's  Marguerite.  There  were  strange  instruments,  as  a  queer 
organ  with  strange  stops,  which  set  in  motion  cannon,  drums,  etc. 
One  fine  evening  in  spring  the  noise  through  the  open  windows  drew 
a  crowd  in  the  street  below,  and  some  one  shouted:  "If  I  were  your 
landlord,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  ask  you  for  rent." 

His  opera-bouffe,  "L'Etoile,"  in  three  acts,  was  performed  at  the 
Bouffe-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  28,  1877,  with  Mme.  Paola-Marie 
as  the  heroine.  On  the  libretto  by  Leterrier  and  Vanloo  the  story  of 
"The  Merry  Monarch,"  in  which  Mr.  Francis  Wilson  disported  himself, 
was  based.     A  little  piece,    "^'Education   Manquee,"   was   produced 

Stories  of  Symphonic  Music 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Orchestral  Programme  Music 

By  LAWRENCE  GILMAN  fg%pSL» 

€fl  This  book  fills  a  genuine  need  of  the  music-lover,  for  it  offers  in  compact,  accessible, 
and  easily  intelligible  form  information  which  will  help  him  to  listen  understandingly  to 
the  music  of  an  orchestral  concert.  It  presents  clearly,  and  without  technical  analysis, 
the  poetic  or  pictorial  or  dramatic  basis  of  every  important  example  of  programme 
music  in  the  symphonic  repertoire,  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  listen  comprehendingly,  for  example,  to  a  symphony  by  Berlioz,  an 
overture  by  Mendelssohn,  a  symphonic  poem  by  Liszt,  or  a  tone -poem  by  Strauss  or 
Debussy.  

If  "  The  best  thing  for  every  concert-goer  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gilman's  book  and  prepare  himself 
beforehand." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

IT  "  From  Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  Raff  and  Wagner  down  to  the  latest  words  of  Strauss,  d'Indy,  Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Elgar,  Chadwick,  and  Converse,  with  many  others  that  will  occur  to  concert- 
goers,  Mr.Gilman  has  left  nothing  that  has  any  claim  to  the  attention  of  music-lovers.  ...  It  is  a  useful  and 
interesting  book." — The  New  Music  Review. 

IT"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  music-lover's  library." — Chicago  Post. 

Price,  $1.25  net  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers 
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at  the  Cercle  de  lalPresse,  Paris,  May  i,  1879.  "Dix  Pieces  pitto 
resques,"  for  pianoforte,  were  published. 

In  1 88 1  Tamoureux  engaged  Chabrier  to  drill  the  chorus  and  prepare 
with  him  works  of  Wagner,  which  for  a  long  time  the  intrepid  con- 
ductor had  intended  to  produce  in  Paris.  Chabrier  was  thus  made 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Wagner's  music  dramas,  and  even  then 
he  was  busy  on  his  own  opera,  "Gwendoline." 

"Espana"  was  produced  in  1883.  The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 
"Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.  Montalba,  soprano,  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,  1884.  The  prelude  to  the  second 
act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 
on  November  21,  1886. 

"La  Sulamite,"  text  by  Jean  Richepin,  for  mezzo-soprano,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  March  15,  1885, 
with  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur  as  the  solo  singer.  When  this  work  was 
performed  at  Brussels  in  1896,  Maurice  Kufferath  wrote:  "There  is 
not  a  vocal  phrase  which  has  a  positively  defined,  expressive  figure; 
the  prosody  defies  common  sense ;  the  voices  are  tortured  capriciously ; 
the  instrumentation  jolts  you,  it  is.  harsh,  brutal,  at  times  singularly 
clumsy;  the  harmonic  progressions  are  offensive,  not  always  correct. 
And  yet  this  work  has  a  singular  charm;  it  is  full  of  happy  details, 
orchestral  discoveries,  piquant  effects  of  contrast;  it  is  alive  and 
vibrant,  to  the  last  degree,  with  sonorous  patches  of  extreme  brilliance. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Chabrier  and   the  painters 


SPECIAL 

By  reason  of  postponement  of  Philadelphia 


Orchestra  date 


MME.    JOHANNA 


G  AD  S  K  I 

Assisted  by  FRANK  LA  FORGE,  Pianist 


WILL   PRESENT  AT  THE 


NEW    NATIONAL  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  NIGHT,  MARCH  29 

The   following    SPECIAL    RECITAL 
PROGRAM 


PART  I.    Classical  Songs 

Wilkommen,  mein  Wald     ) 
Mother,  oh,  sing  me  to  Rest  i     ' 
Friihlingsnac-ht  I 

Highland  Cradle  Song  J 
Hark,  hark !  the  Lark  1 
Who  is  Sylvia?  I     ■ 

Mme.  Gadski 
Piano  Solo,  Rhapsodie  IX.  (Carnaval 

de  Pesth) 

Mr.  Frank  La  For<;k 


R.  Franz 

Schumann 

Schubert 


Liszt 


PART  II.    French  and  American  Composers 

Aime-moi Bemberg 

Nous  aimons Saint-Saens 

A  Maid  sings  light  .  .  .  MacDowell 
Verborgene  Wundeu  .  .  .  F.  La  Forge 
Like  the  Rosebud  ....        La  Forge 

June H.  H.  A.  Beach 

Mme.  Gadski 


Piano  Solo,  Theme  Varie  . 

Mr.  Frank  La  Forge 


La  Forge 


Mit  einer  Primula  Veris 
Freundliche  Vision   I 
Stiindchen  J 


PART  III.     Modern  German  Songs 
Grieg       Verborgenheit  ( 


Ei  iflt's  1 

Dich,  tbeure  Halle  (Tannhiiuser)    .  Wagner 
Mme.  Gadski 

Management,  Loudon  Charlton. 


Steinway  Piano  Used. 

Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  75c,  50c. 
Advance  mail  orders  now  being  it  <<i\  ed  by  T.  Arthur  Smith,  1411  F  Street. 
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The  name  one  hears  everywhere 

Le  wiin  do  s 

Americas    Greatest 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Washington  Shop  1337  G  Street  NW 
Colorado  Building 


All  materials  Cleansed  or  Dyed  and 
properly  ref inished  including 

Clothing  of  all  Kinds  Gloves  Portieres  Draperies 
Ostrich  Feathers  Real  Laces  Lace  Curtains  Rugs 
Blankets     Silks     Satins      Woollens     Cottons     etc 


Lewandos 

1337  G  Street  N  W      Colorado  Building 

Also    New  York     Boston     Philadelphia    Baltimore     Providence 

Newport      Worcester      Lynn      Hartford      New  Haven 

Watertown     Cambridge 
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List  of   Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1907=1908. 


Bach  . 

Beethoven 
Brahms 
Chabrier  . 
c i  iad  wick 


.  Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 
(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 
(Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre;  Maouarre.) 

Symphony  No.  4 

•    .         .         .        .   Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 

Overture,  "Gwendoline' ' 

.    Symphonic   Sketches:    Suite   for   Orchestra 
(First  time  in  Washington.) 


D'Indy,  "  Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller 

(First  time  in  Washington.) 


IIlJMPKRDINCK 

Lalo   . 
MacDowell 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  '  'The  Forced  Marriage' ' 
(First  time  in  Washington.) 

.  Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  King  of  Is" 

.    Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  D  minor 
Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 


MkxdfXssohx 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  A  minor,  "Scotch." 
Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin. 


Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler 


Rimsky  Korsakoff Capriccio  on  Spanish  Airs 

(First  time  in  Washington.) 

RUBINSTEIN,  Concerto  in  I)  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mr.  PaderEwski 


Schumann 
Richard  STra 


Overture  to  "Genoveva" 
"Till  Ejulenspiegel's Merry  Pranks" 
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whom  he  admired  and  loved, — Manet,  Pizzaro,  Claude  Monet.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  man  of  his  period,  and  he  will  remain  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic figures  of  contemporaneous  art.  He  sees  only  color  in 
music;  the  rest  is  as  nought.  Novel  rhythms,  unheard-of  associations 
of  metres,  bold  and  often  ravishing  combinations  of  instruments, — 
these  he  searches  out;  he  instinctively  finds  extraordinary  -  things 
which  cause  you  to  overlook  a  certain  vulgarity  of  ideas,  and  they 
express  in  an  original  manner  the  intense  passion  of  the  poem  which, 
was  inspired  by  'The  Song  of  Solomon.'  After  all,  that  is  the  main 
thing." 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music^  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le 
Petit  Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
1  lumper  dinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,   April    10,    1886. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi- parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
vSous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert,  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891) ; 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "  Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 

The   Berlitz  School   of  Languages 

WASHINGTON,  723  14th  STREET,  N.W. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

Baltimore,  14  West  Franklin  Street  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 
Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building        Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  other  branches  in  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900.  the  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  oi  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  D.  Berlitz ;  and  at  each  of 
the  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal ;  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904,  grand 
prize ;  at  Liege  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"  t/ELOGE   DE  LA  itfETHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE  - 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202,  Chambre  des  Dlputls,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Soad  for  Circular. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 

The  only  theatre  in  Washington  offering  exclu- 
sively American  and  foreign  stars  of  the  first  rank 


ALL  THIS  WEEK 

(Matinee  To-morrow  and  Saturday) 

Charles  Frohman  presents 

JOHN  DREW 

In  his  big  New  York  success 

"MY    WIFE" 

NEXT  WEEK 

Only  Matinee,  Saturday 

The  youngest  star  on  the  American  stage 

ELSIE    JAN  I  S 

Supported  by  Joseph  Cawthorn  and  Original  Cast 
In  the  Musical  Comedy  Delight 

"THE    HOYDEN" 

COMING 

"FOLLIES     OF     190  7" 

RETURN    ENGAGEMENT 
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Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Tes  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Clare  tie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Romantiques." 

"Briseis,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Griming, 
Hoffmann,  and  Knupfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss 
conducted.  The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  May  8, 
1899. 

» 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats. 
Extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourcl'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote: 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Opera.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.     The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all  com- 


munications to 


F.  R.  COflEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Besten. 
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a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being,  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  .his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  finding  again  at  the 
occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  naming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, ' 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  'Eh !  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile/  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.-  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Kspana'  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he 
enwrapped  certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,   and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harald   (Gwendoline)   in  delicious 


You  Need 


If  you  are  planning  a  Trip  to  Europe  Next  Summer 

PRACTICAL  EUROPEAN  GUIDE 

By  M.  D.  Frazar 

Handy  for  the  Pocket.  252  pages,  cloth,  $1.00  net ;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Tells  you   how   to   prepare,  how   to   go, 
where  to  stop,  what  to  see,  what  to  pay 

Steamship  fares,  railroad  fares  over  all  Europe,  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  rates,  selected  routes  and  costs;  sight-seeing  trips  in  city,  town, 
and  country;  important  personal  advice  and  information;-  books  to 
read;  covering  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  jMediterranean 
—  the  fruit  of  nineteen  years'  personal  experience. 

"  The  most  helpful  aid  to  travel  that  we  have  seen,"  says  the  Ne7v 
York  Sun.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  telling  what  many  others  say 

of  it.  

At  all  booksellers',  or  tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  us  with  price. 

Small,   Maynard    &    Company,    1 5    Beacon   Street 

BOSTON 
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dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of 
creation,  and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil 
of  any  one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings 
of  the  masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his 
own  tools,  he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop 
itself  in  fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life?  After  years  of 
struggles  and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is 
struck  by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves 
unfinished  the  lyric  drama  ["Briseis"]  which  would  have  brought  him 
glory  and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in 
remembering  him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures 
by  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthusi- 
astic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Briseis.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral, 
hymns !  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:    'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time.' 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious." 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The 
patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said:  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'  Espafia '  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestralmusic." 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


THOMAS  EVANS  GREENE, 

Of  New  York, 

TENOR  SOLOIST, 


Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in 

Singing,  Acting,  and  Repertoire. 

Pupils  coached  for  Oratorio  and  Grand  Opera. 
Residence  Studio,  1126  16th  Street. 

Mr.  Greene  will  be  in  Washington,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


Mrs.  KATIE  WILSON-GREENE, 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  of  London) 


TEACHER  OF  SINQINQ, 

Has  resumed  her  lessons  for  the  season. 

Residence  Studio, 
1 126  Sixteenth  Street. 

Miss  Willie  Read,  Secretary. 

Telephone,  North  2712. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUGIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston* 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


voice;  culture. 

SBRIQLIA  METHOD 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays 


:>,:, 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,  6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR-BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STE1NERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  I.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  I.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola.  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhouse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxburyv 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  K.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.   HORNE. 

Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


rir.  JOSEF  KASPAR 

HAS  RESUMED  VIOLIN  LESSONS. 

STUDIO,  1217  M  STREET,  N.W. 
Mr.  Kaspar  is  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  violin 
school  of  Prague  and  of  the  famous  French 
violinist,  Emil  Sauret. 


B.  Frank  Cebest, 

TEACHER   OF   PIANOFORTE. 

Pupil  of 

BARTH,  SCHARWENKA,  MOSZKOWSKY 

Studio,  1327  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,- and  Singers 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.    218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 
Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,. 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


H 
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Y 


HOTZ 


Studio, 
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1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  P« 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


THE  LYRIC      ....       BALTIMORE 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

JJrogramm?  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  18, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  OberhofTer 
Emil  Paur 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 


THE  KRAN2  SMITH  PIANO  GO. 


100  North  Charles  Street 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.     Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mann,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B.              » 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A, 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Hork 

r.          Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C                  Lorenz.  O. 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympanl 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

rv  an  flier,  r  . 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Piano 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  Baltimore  by 

THE  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  COMPANY 

100  N.  Charles  Street 


Boston  The  Lyric, 

£  Mount  Royal  and 

SVfnOhOnV       S-  Maryland  Avenues, 

*  X  Baltimore. 

'       Twent 

Twenty-third  Season  in  Baltimore* 


f\  f/v  t«  r±  ^4"  #*0  Twenty-seventh  Season*  J907-J908. 


Dr*  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor* 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  J  8, 

AT  &A5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME* 


Handel      .  .     Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

(Edition  of  Gustav  F.  Kogel).    First  time  in  Baltimore 

I.  Pomposo. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  A  tempo  ordinario. 

IV.  Largo. 
V.  Allegro. 


Reger         .      Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  of  J.  A.  Hiller  (1770), 
Op.  100.     First  time  in  Baltimore 


Rimsky-Korsakoff      .         .         .  Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

I.    Alborada.  First  time  in  Baltimore 

II.     Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto* 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano;  10 
different  materials  used,—<wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  <woods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  pases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  pavment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  GO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

REPRESENTED    IN  BALTIMORE  BY 

COHEN  &  HUGHES,  304  No.  Howard  Street 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
18J& 


Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras. 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Extracts  from  this  work — Pomposo,  Allegro;  Allegro  manon  troppo; 
Largo ;  A  tempo  ordinario ;  Allegro — were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conductor,  December  26,  1891. 

The  present  arrangement  of  movements  from  Handel's  concerto  is 
by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel,*  and  it  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 

Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  original  work.  It  is  composed 
for  two  bands  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  bassoons,  and  for  strings.  The 
date  of  composition  is  not  known.  Handel  hardly  ever  dated  a 
manuscript.  Chrysander  thinks  the  concerto  belongs  to  Handel's 
later  period,  and  that  it  was  written  between  1740  and  1750.  It  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel  Society, 
1886.  We  do  not  know  where  or  when  the  work  was  first  performed, 
or  whether  it  were  performed  while  Handel  was  alive,  though  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  was. 

W.  S.  Rockstro,  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1883),  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  concerto : — 

"The  volume  in  the  Royal  Collection  labelled  'Sketches/  which 
contains  the  disputed  Magnificat  and  the  two  unpublished  versions  of 
'How    beautiful/    contains,    also,    a   long   and    extremely   elaborate 

*  Kogel  was  born  January  16,  1840,  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city  (1863-67), 
lived  some  years  in  Alsace  as  a  music  teacher,  returned  home  when  the  war  broke  out.  worked  for  the  firm 
of  Peters,  the  music  publisher,  and  in  1874  began  his  career  as  a  conductor.  He  conducted  in  the  theatres 
of  Nuremberg,  Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86),  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Berlin,  in  1887,  and  in  1801  he  became  conductor  of  the  Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  1903  he  was  removed,  to  make  a  place  for  Sigismimd  von  Hausegger.  He  has  edited  editions 
of  operas  and  orchestral  works,  among  the  latter  two  concertos  of  Handel.  He  conducted  on  December 
4.  5,  18,  10,  1003,  and  on  November  n  and  12.  1004,  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 
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composition,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  before  the  public. 
M.  Schoelcher  was  evidently  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscript; 
for,  at  page  139  of  his  Life  of  Handel,  he  quotes  it  as  a  proof  that  certain 
portions  of  'The  Messiah'  were  more  fully  accompanied  than  the  world 
has  generally  supposed.*  .  .  .  The  manuscript,  filling  eighty-four  pages 
of  paper,  exactly  similar  in  size,  texture,  and  water-mark  to  that  used 
for  the  Magnificat,  resembles  that  work  so  closely  in  the  character  of  its 
handwriting  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  produced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  period ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740. 
It  consists  of  nine  distinct  movements  .  .  .  the  first  is  a  stately  pomposo. 
The  second  introduces  the  descending  passage  of  semiquavers  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Hailstone  Chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  third  begins  like  that  of  'Lift  up  your  heads.'  The  ninth  breaks 
off  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  missing ; 
but  the  loss  is  less  deplorable  than  might  have  been  supposed,  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  movements  are  reproduced  in  a  complete 
though  modified  form  in  an  organ  concerto  published  by  Arnold  in 

1797." 

Kogel  has  taken  five  of  the  movements.     The  first,  Pomposo,  F  major, 
4-4, — "Mr.  George  Frideric  Handel  is  by  far  the  most  superb  personage 

*  Rockstro  refers  to  this  remark  of  Schoelcher:  "The  volume  of  MS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketches) 
contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  which  evidently  applies  to  the  chorus  'Lift  up  your  gates'"  (sic).  And 
then  Schoelcher  gives  the  instrumentation  of  this  concerto. — P.  H. 
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one  meets  in  the  history  of  music," — is  in  the  conventional  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Lully  overture.  "The  form  of  the  overture  of 
Lulli's  time  consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and 
followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the  fugued  style;  and  occasionally  included 
a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of  the  period,  sometimes 
two  pieces  of  this  description."  (The  French  overture- — the  Lully — 
began  with  a  slow  introductory  movement ;  the  Italian  overture,  with  a 
quick  movement.)  The  second  movement  follows,  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  third,  A  tempo  ordinario,  F  major,  4-4,  is  the  sixth  of  the 
original.  The  fourth-  is  the  fourth  of  the  original,  Largo,  D  minor, 
12-8,  with  violin  solo.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Siciliano.*  The 
final  movement  is  the  eighth  of  the  original,  Allegro,  F  major,  12-8. 

The  original  is  full  of  Handelian  mannerisms,  and  students  of  the 
organ  concertos  will  here  and  there  recognize  familiar  passages.  The 
instrumentation  is  often  of  an  antiphonal  character;  the  different 
wind-choirs  answer  the  strings  and  vice  versa.  In  his  method  of  dividing 
the  orchestra  into  separate  and  distinct  families  Handel  anticipated 
in  a  measure  the  processes  of  modern  masters  of  instrumentation. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  forget  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
to  speak  knowingly  of  the  thinness  of  his  scores.  Handel  employed 
two  widely  differing  styles, — one  for  opera,  the  other  for  oratorio. 
In  his  concertos  he  usually  treated  the  instruments  as  he  treated  his 
choruses.     When  he  wrote  for  opera,  his  instrumentation  was  more 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  Canzonetta:    "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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varied  and  lighter ;  yet  he  has  been  accused  of  having  abused  the  or- 
chestral resources,  and  he  was  reproached  for  stunning  the  ear,  as  after 
him  were  Rossini,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  Wagner. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  trumpets  and  oboes- 
And  here,  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  high  trumpet  of  his  days. 

* 
*  * 

Dr.  Prout  gives  a  clear  description  of  this  instrument  in  "The 
Orchestra,"  vol.  i.,  p.  201 :  "In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-blaser  (Clarin-players) 
and  Principal-bids er  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly 
the  upper  register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long 
practice  and  the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece  the  Clarin-blaser  obtained 
great  command  of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-bldser  were 
seldom  required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts  on  the 
modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them  much 
would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the  passages 
required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are  more  frequently 
used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works  his  trumpet  parti- 
are  generally  played  on  a  specially  constructed  'long  trumpet.'  "  The 
Clarin-blaser  were  found  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  see  a  series  of  pieces  written  by  Mozart  in  1773  (?)  for  two 
flutes,  five  trumpets,  and  four  kettledrums  (K.  187). 

Bach  and  Handel  were  not  alone  in  writing  passages  that  vex  modern 
trumpeters.     In   the   overture    to    "Henri   IV.,"    by   Martini    (Paris, 
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i774)>  the  trumpets  are  given  in  the  third  octave  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C, 
above  the  staff. 

When  Mozart  revised  the  orchestration  of  "The  Messiah,"  he  erased 
the  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  gave  them  to  other  instruments. 
Had  the  trumpeters  lost  their  cunning,  or  was  it  not  thought  wise  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  Handel  to  use  the  trumpet  in  such  a  manner? 
When  the  trumpeter  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  clarino  reigned 
supreme  among  brass  instruments;  but,  when  other  instruments  of 
brass  were  developed,  the  old  art  gradually  died.  And  some  suggest 
that  the  introduction  of  clarinets  led  composers  to  use  them  where 
formerly  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  write  for  the  trumpet. 

But  were  these  difficult  passages  always  well  played  in  the  old  days  ? 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  "Account  of  the  Musical 
Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  May  26th,  27th, 
29th,  and  June  the  3d  and  5th,  1784,  in  commemoration  of  Handel" 
(London,  1785,  pp.  86,  87):  "The  favorite  Bass  Song,  'The  Trumpet 
shall  sound'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  was  very  well  performed  by  Signor  Tasca 
and  Mr.  Sarjent,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trumpet  admirably. 
There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  trumpet-part  to  this  Air, 
which  have  always  a  bad  effect,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the 
instrument.  In  Handel's  time,  composers  were  not  so  delicate  in 
writing  for  Trumpets  and  French  Horns  as  at  present;  it  being  now 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  a  key  on  both  these 
instruments,  being  naturally  so  much  out  of  tune  that  no  player  can 
make  them  perfect,  should  never  be  used  but  in  short  passing  notes,  to 
which  no  bass  is  given  that  can  discover  their  false  intonation.  Mr. 
Sarjent's  tone  is  extremely  sweet  and  clear,  but  every  time  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  G,  the  fourth  of  D,  displeasure  appeared  in  every 
countenance;  for  which  I  was  extremely  concerned,  knowing  how 
inevitable  such  an  effect  must  be  from  such  a  cause."  And  Burney 
adds  in  a  foot-note:  "In  the  Allelujah,  p.  150  of  the  printed  score,  G, 
the  fourth  of  the  key,  is  sounded  and  sustained  during  two  entire  bars. 
In  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  p.  30,  and  in  many  other  places,  this  false 
concord,  or  interval,  perpetually  deforms  the  fair  face  of  harmony,  and 
indeed  the  face  of  almost  every  one  that  hears  it,  with  an  expression 
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of  pain.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this  animating  and  brilliant 
instrument  could  have  its  defects  removed  by  some  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  as  those  of  the  German  flute  are,  by  keys." 

They  that  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  should  consult :  ' '  Das 
alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Eichborn,  Leipsic, 
1894;  "Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Eichborn, 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Histoire  de^  l'lnstrumentation,"  by  H.  Lavoix,  fils, 
Paris,  1878,  pp.  136-141 ;  "Elements  d'Acoustique  Musicale  et  Instru- 
mentale,,,  by  V.  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels,  1874,  P-  1A-4'»  "La  Facture 
Instrumentale,"  by  Constant  Pierre,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  110-116. 

Nor  was  the  oboe  of  Handel  in  quality  and  tone  the  oboe  of  to-day. 
The  gradual  improvements  made  in  its  mechanism  took  away  little  by 
little  the  characteristic  tone.  As  Lavoix  says:  "The  sonority  of  the 
oboe  may  be  compared  to  the  delicate  tints  that  are  changed  by  day- 
light. The  least  modification  in  the  boring  or  in  the  length  of  the 
instrument  deprives  it  of  its  touching  accents  of  gentle  melancholy 
which  are  so  valuable  in  orchestral  coloring.  Now  that  its  purity  of 
intonation  is  irreproachable,  the  whole  endeavor  of  makers  is  to  find 
again  the  ancient  tone-color." 

*  * 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art  of 
instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combinations  of 
instruments  are  of  much  interest.     He  had  at  his  disposal  the  violins, 
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first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta  marina,*  the 
viola  dagamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the  lute,  the  theorbo, f 
and  the  harp;  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the  old  cornet  (a  large 
and  coarse  reed  wind  instrument) ;   three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes, 

*  There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d*  amore.  Others  say  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola 
d*  amore  and  alsocalled  "violetta  piccola";  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on  the  first  space  of  the 
bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique 
du  Musee  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317; 
Ghent,  1893.)  The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732)  is  for  an 
instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati."  Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling 
disquisition  of  the  instrument, — what  it  might  have  been  and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an 
advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732:  "Signor  Castrucci  will  play  a  concerto  of 
his  own,  on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a  pupil  of  CorelU, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1689;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he  went  to  London  to  be  concert-master 
of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says  that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  inventedthe  instrument. 
Castrucci  was  the  original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his  "William 
Hogarth":  "  The  'Enraged  Musician '  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  the 
assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  the  immortal  composer  of  the  '  Messiah.' " 
Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and  he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to 
execute  twenty-four  notes  with  one  bow."    He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

t  The  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  complete  the  family  of  lutes. 
It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some  years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.     It  finally  passed 
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bassoons,  double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ. 
He  did  not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for 
a  cannon. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  Handel's  orchestral  combinations.  (I  am 
here  indebted  to  Henri  Lacroix's  "Histoire  de  ^Instrumentation.") 
In  "  II  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderato  "  two  'cellos  are  wedded  to  two  bassoons. 
Sometimes  the  violin  parts,  by  the  way,  were  considered  as  extremely 
difficult,  as  in  the  sonata  which  serves  for  an  overture  to  "Triomfo 
del  Tiempo"  (1708).  (It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  first 
violin  of  Handel  was  Corelli.)  Handel  used  archlutes  and  theorbos 
from  "  Resurrezione  "  (1708)  to  "Saul"  (1738),  but  he  gave  them  no 
important  part:  they  were  joined  in  the  mass  that  composed  the 
basso  continuo.  The  harp  is  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  in  the  Concerto 
Grosso  VI.,  and  in  "Saul,"  where  an  air  of  David  is  accompanied  by 
harp,  theorbo,  violins,  and  basses  in  pizzicato. 

Handel  did  not  use  the  trombones  as  much  as  Bach  did,  but  he 
favored  the  horn  in  his  second  period,  and  in  "Julius  Caesar"  wrote 
parts  for  four  horns.  His  earliest  use  of  this  instrument  in  Italian  and 
English  operas  was  in  1720  in  "Rhadamisto." 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  use  of  trumpets  and  oboes.  "M. 
Schoelcher  has  censured  him  for  accompanying  with  the  oboe  the 
martial  air  of  Roderigo,  'Gia  grida  la  tromba.'  According  to  tradi- 
tion, and  even  in  accordance  with  the  text,  the  trumpet  should  have 
expressed  the  thought  of  the  librettist,  but  in  using  the  oboe  Handel 
did  not  stray  as  far  from  the  traditions  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
oboe  was  both  a  warlike  and  a  pastoral  instrument;  its  acrid  and 
piercing  sonority  fitted  it  for  military  music;  the  old  bands  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  oboes, 
and  Lully's  March  of  Musketeers  is  composed  for  those  instruments. 
Handel  also  used  the  oboe  with  trumpets  and  bassoons  for  his  orches- 

into  Germany,  then  into  France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it,  then  the  Paduans  added 
two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua,  however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos." 
The  instrument  has  been  described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
' '  The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo,  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves  or  unison  with  the  bass 
or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or  chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously 
that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the  theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used 
for  pounding  perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave  the  instrument 
its  name.  Johannes  Kapsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled  player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much 
music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part  for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grenerin 
wrote  a  "Livre  de  Theorbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lully. 
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tral  pieces  played  outdoors,  and  only  by  means  of  recent  inventions 
has  the  oboe  been  almost  driven  from  military  bands,  where  modern 
brass  instruments  would  have  crushed  it."  In  "Friede  Freude" 
Handel  wrote  parts  for  four  oboes. 

Except  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice,  Handel's  bassoon  played 
usually  a  modest  part :  it  was  either  in  the  basso  continuo  or  it  served 
as  bass  to  oboes  and  flutes.  Handel's  double-bassoon  is  first  found 
in  the  "Coronation  Anthem"  (1727).  There  was  then  no  example  of 
this  instrument  in  England,  and  a  manufacturer,  Stanesby,  supplied 
Handel.  The  flute  was  favored,  and  Handel  wrote  graceful  arabesques 
for  it.  The  drums,  as  a  rule,  doubled  the  bass  for  the  trumpets,  but 
they  have  a  more  important  and  effective  part  in  a  chorus  in  "Joshua." 
It  is  said  that  he  used  side-drums  in  "Joshua"  and  "Giustino,"  but 
they  are  not  indicated  in  the  score  of  the  former.  Handel  had  two 
clavecins  in  his  orchestra.     He  used  the  keyed  carillon  in  "Saul." 

Let  us  speak  a  few  words  about  Handel's  blending  of  timbres.  In 
the  "Resurrezione"  he  put  aside  for  a  time  first  violins  and  violas, 
and  used  two  flutes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  violas  da  gamba, 
theorbo,  archlute,  and  'cello.  Sometimes  he  used  only  a  small  choir 
of  oboes  to  gain  an  effect.  He  enjoyed  antiphonal  effects,  —trumpets 
with  trombones  in  dialogue  with  the  orchestra  and  responding  to  a 
lamenting  oboe;  or  fanfares  of  trumpets  interrupting  violins  in  accom- 
paniment. 

He  was  fond  of  varying  the  instrumentation  in  the  accompaniment 
of  the  voice.  I  have  mentioned  the  instrumentation  for  an  air  in 
"Orlando."     In  "Rinaldo"  four  trumpets  and  kettledrums  are  used 
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for  a  tenor.  In  the  second  act  of  "Athalie"  a  'cello  solo  counterpoints 
the  air  of  a  tenor,  while  the  harmony  is  given  to  double-bass,  clavecin, 
and  archlute.  An  ar  of  counter-tenor  in  "Parthenope"  (1730)  is 
accompanied  by  two  horns,  two  oboes,  two  violins,  violetta,  and  bass. 
"It  is  not  rare,  especially  in  the  sacred  works,  to  find  an  accompaniment 
specially  designed  for  certain  r61es;  thus  in  the  '  Resurrezione '  John 
has  his  own  peculiar  orchestra — a  flute,  a  viola,  and  a  theorbo." 

When  Handel  accompanied  his  oratorio  choruses,  he  felt  that  the 
orchestra  should  be  more  severe:  his  first  thought  was  majestic  weight 
and  impressive  sonority.  For  this  reason  Quanz  complained  Of  the 
insupportable  force  of  Handel's  instrumentation;  hence  the  carica- 
turists and  satirists  of  Handel's  time  alluded  to  his  noisy  offences. 
Yet  the  hearers  of  that  period  were  not  unaccustomed  to  strange  com- 
binations of  instruments.  Schoelcher  quotes  from  the  General  Adver- 
tiser of  October  20,  1744:  "At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  will  be 
performed  a  serenata  and  an  interlude  called  'Love  and  Folly/  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  Gaillard.  To  be  concluded  with  a  new  Concerto 
Grosso  of  twenty-four  bassoons,  accompanied  by  Signor  Caporale  on 
the  violoncello,  intermixed  with  Duettos  by  four  double-bassoons, 
accompanied  by  a  German  flute;  the  whole  blended  with  numbers 
of  violins,  hautboys,  fifes,  trombony's,  French-horns,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  kettledrums." 

The  tradition  is  that  Handel  used  twelve  first  and  twelve  second 
violins;  but  we  know  from  his  manuscripts  that  he  frequently  added 
instruments,  extras  in  the  symphonies  and  the  tutti. 

Schoelcher's  defence  of  Handel's  "noisiness"  is  amusing:   "He  was 
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beyond  his  century,  but,  like  all  men  of  even  the  boldest  genius,  he 
was  subject  to  the  influences  which  surrounded  him.  Boldness  must 
be  estimated  relatively.  He  dared  not  make  use  of  the  big  drum, 
from  which  Rossini  has  extracted  such  fine  effects  in  his  finales;  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  refrain  from  doing  so  without  manifesting  some 
regret;  for,  with  satirical  exaggeration,  he  is  accused  of  having  one 
day  exclaimed,  'Ah!  why  cannot  I  have  a  cannon?'  The  fastidious 
may,  perhaps,  object  that  Handel  is  outraged  by  supposing  him 
capable  of  such  a  regret.  But  why  so?  The  big  drum  requires  to 
be  used  with  great  discernment;  but  it  seems  to  be  as  useful  as  any 
other  bass  instrument.  It  is  to  the  side-drum  exactly  what  the  bassoon 
is  to  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello  to  the  violin,  and  the  double-bass 
to  the  violoncello.  It  has  only  become  odious  through  the  stupid 
abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it ;  but  must  we  prosecute  the  trumpet 
because  every  showman  blows  it  at  a  fair  ?  Must  we  abolish  the  side- 
drums  on  account  of  Drum  Quadrilles  at  the  Surrey  Gardens?  If 
Burney  is  to  be  believed,  Handel  would  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
big  drum,  for  he  speaks  of  a  bassoon  sixteen  feet  high,  which  was  used 
in  the  orchestra  in  the  commemoration  of  1784,  and  which  John  Ashley 
attempted  to  play  upon.  'This  bassoon/  says  he,  'was  made  with 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Handel,'  for  John  Frederick  Lampe,  the  excellent 
bassoon  player  belonging  to  his  company.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Burney,  who,  like  all  men  of  wit,  was  something  of  a  wag,  wished  to 
amuse  himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous,  with  this  wind  instru- 
ment of  sixteen  feet  in  height ;  but  it  is  certain  that  monster  bassoons 
were  made  in  August,   1739,  and  that  Handel  made  use  of  them  in 
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January,  1740.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  the  6th  of  August,  1739, 
announces:  'This  evening  the  usual  concert  at  Marybone  Gardens, 
to  which  will  be  added  two  grand  or  double  bassoons,  made  by  Mr. 
Stanesby,  Junior,  the  greatness  of  whose  sound  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  bass  instrument  whatsoever;  never  performed  with  before.'  * 
Six  months  afterwards,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  air,  'Let  the 
pealing  organ/  of  'Allegro,  Penseroso  ed  Moderato,'  Handel  wrote 
bassons  e  has  son  grosso.  He  deemed  it  impossible  to  increase  the 
orchestra  more  than  he  did;  but  he  carried  it  beyond  all  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  it  had  attained  up  to  his  time.  Pope  makes  allusion  to 
this  in  the  'Dunciad,'  when  he  compares  him  to 

'  Bold  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands.' 

In  the  second  edition  of  that  satire,  'with  the  illustrations  of 
Scriblerus/  the  anonymous  Scriblerus  (who  was  no  other  than  Pope 
himself,  assisted  by  Warburton)  comments  upon  this  verse  in  a  note: 
'Mr.  Handel  had  introduced  a  greater  number  of  hands  and  more 
variety  of  instruments  into  the  orchestra,  and  employed  even  drums 
and  cannon  to  make  a  fuller  chorus ;  which  proved  so  much  too  manly 
for  the  fine  gentlemen  of  his  age  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
musick  into  Ireland.'  The  cannon  is  probably  a  poetic  license  of 
Scriblerus." 

Schoelcher  quotes  from  "The  Art  of  Composing  Music,"  written  by 
"a  former  admirer  of  Handel,  who  deserted  'the  friend  of  thunder,' 
because  he  'tore  his  ears  to  pieces' "  : — 

"There  was  a  time  when  man-mountain  Handel  had  got  the 
superiority,  notwithstanding  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  keep 
him  down,  and  might  have  maintained  it  probably,  had  he  been  content 
to  have  pleased  people  in  their  own  way ;  but  his  evil  genius  would  not 
suffer  it;  for  he  imagining,  forsooth,  that  nothing  could  obstruct  him 
in  his  career  whilst  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  broached  another  kind 
of  music,  more  full,  more  grand  (as  his  admirers  are  pleased  to  call  it), 
and  to  make  the  noise  the  greater,  caused  it  to  be  performed  by  at  least 
double  the  number  of  voices  and  instruments  than  ever  was  heard  in 

*  But  see  Lacroix's  mention  of  the  double-bassoon  used  in  the  "Coronation  Anthem  *  in  1727. 
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the  theatre  before.  In  this,  he  not  only  thought  to  rival  our  patron 
god,  but  others  also,  particularly  iEolus,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter;  for, 
at  one  time,  I  have  expected  the  house  to  be  blown  down  with  his 
artificial  wind ;  at  another  time,  that  the  sea  would  have  overflowed  its 
banks  and  swallowed  us  up.  But  beyond  everything,  his  thunder 
was  most  intolerable.  I  shall  never  get  the  horrid  rumbling  of  it  out 
of  my  head.  This  was  literally,  you  will  say,  taking  us  by  storm. 
Hah !  hah !  But  mark  the  consequence.  By  this  attempt  to  personate 
Apollo,  he  shared  the  fate  of  Phaeton;  Heidegger  revolted,  and  with 
him  most  of  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry.  From  this  happy  era  we 
may  date  the  growth  and  establishment  of  Italian  music  in  our  island. 
Then  came  the  healing  balm  of  Hasse,  Vinci,  Lampugnani,  Pescetti, 
Gluck,  etc.  Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  by  some  of  my  readers,  What 
became  of  the  old  German?  Why,  like  a  giant  thrown  on  his  back, 
he  made  vast  struggles  to  get  up  again,  but  in  vain." 

Let  there  be  room  for  one  more  quotation  from  Schoelcher:  "The 
pencil  of  Goupy  offers  us  the  same  criticism  under  a  different  form.  A 
caricature,  which  is  attributed  to  that  scene  painter,  exhibits  the  'man 
mountain'  at  the  organ,  with  a  boar's  head  furnished  with  enormous 
tusks  and  a  colossal  wig,  upon  which  perches  the  bird  of  solitude; 
alluding  to  his  passionate  temper  and  habits  of  retirement.  In  the 
midst  of  the  chamber,  which  is  in  great  disorder,  are  kettledrums,  a 
hunting-horn,  a  side-drum,  and  an  enormous  trumpet;  and  through  an 
open  window  are  visible  a  donkey's  head  braying,  and  a  park  of 
artillery,  which  is  fired,  without  cannoneers,  only  by  the  blazing  music 
of  the  organist.  An  echo  of  these  cannons  is  heard  again  at  the  end  of  a 
burlesque  piece  written  by  Sheridan  when  he  was  young,  in  which  he 
brings  a  poet  upon  the  stage  who  is  conducting  the  rehearsal  of  his 
play.  At  the  moment  when  Jupiter  proclaims  himself  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  the  skies,  the  poet  fires  off  a  pistol  at  the  wings, 
confidentially  observing  to  the  public,  'This  hint,  gentlemen,  I 
took  from  Handel.'  What  would  Goupy  and  Sheridan  think  of  us 
now,*  if  they  could  hear  us  complaining  of  the  scantiness  of  this  firearm 
musician's  orchestration  ?  " 

*  Schoelcher's  "Life  of  Handel"  was  published  in  London  in  1857. 
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Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Merry  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hilxer  (1770) 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  100 Max  Reger 

(Born. at  Brand,  Bavaria,  on  March  19,  1873 ;   now  living  in  Leipsic.) 

This  composition  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Gurzenich 
concert,  Cologne,  October  15,  1907.  The  concert  was  conducted  by- 
Fritz  Steinbach,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
December  20,  1907. 

The  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

Reger  tells  us  on  the  title-page  that  the  melody  of  Johann  Adam 
Hiller  is  dated  1770;  he  gives  no  further  clue  to  identification  of 
it,  nor  has  any  commentator,  to  my  knowledge,  identified  it.  Mr. 
Johannes  Reichert,  the  editor  of  the  programme  books  of  the  symphony 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Orchestra,  Dresden,  says  it  is  from  a  Singspiel 
of  Hiller.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  set  of  Hiller's  operettas  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  musical  works  and 
books  on  music  given  with  princely  generosity  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Allen 
A.  Brown. 

The  theme  is  from  Hiller's  operetta,  "Der  Aerndtekranz"  ("The 
Harvest  Wreath"),   in   three  acts.     The  operetta  was  published  at 
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Leipsic  in  1772.  Gerber,  in  his  "  Historisch-Biographisches  Lexicon 
der  Tonkunstler"  (first  edition,  1790),  gives  this  date  of  publication, 
but  says  nothing  about  the  year  of  the  performance;  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
mann  gives  the  date  of  performance  "Leipsic,  about  1770"  ("Opern 
Handbuch,"  Leipsic,  1887);  Garl  Peiser,  in  his  study  of  J.  A.  Hiller 
(Leipsic,  1894),  merely  mentions  the  title  and  the  date  of  publication. 
The  melody  chosen  by  Reger  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  operetta 
(page  51),  and  it  is  sung  by  Lieschen.  The  melody,  with  the  little 
instrumental  interludes  and  finale,  is  followed  closely  by  Reger.  The 
key  is  the  same,  E  major,  and  the  time  is  the  same,  2-2 ;  but  the  term 
Andante  is  unqualified  in  the  original.  The  words  sung  by  Lieschen 
are  as  follows: — 

Gehe,  guter  Peter,  gehe ! 

Ich  verstehe 

Wie  man  dich  zurucke  kriegt. 

Nur  ein  Wortchen,  nur  ein  Blick, 

Und  er  ist  vergnugt, 

Und  er  kommt  zuriick. 

Will  er  ja  die  Stirn  in  Falten 

Noch  erhalten; 
Einen  Kuss  versprech  ich  dann. 
Freundlich  spitzt  er  Mund  und  Ohr, 
Und  er  lacht  mich  an 
Und  er  liebt  wie  vor. 
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This  may  be  freely  Englished : — 

Go,  good  Peter!  I  know  how  you  are  to  be  won  back.  Just  a  word,  just  a 
look ;  he  is  happy,  he  returns. 

If  he  persists  in  scowling,  I  promise  him  a  kiss.  Then  he  puckers  his  lips 
and  pricks  up  his  ear,  and  he  smiles  on  me  and  he  loves  me  as  before. 

Theme.  Andante  grazioso,  E  major,  2-2.  This  theme  of  eighteen 
measures  has  a  simple  character,  yet  there  is  variety  in  the  sections, 
and  there  is  a  certain  rhythmic  charm.  It  is  sung  chiefly  by  wood-wind 
instruments.     The  strings  have  two  sections  and  the  conclusion. 

Variation  I.  Piu  andante,  E  major,  2-2.  The  variation  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  a  figure  in  eighth  notes.  The  various  sections  of 
the  theme  appear  in  divers  colors. 

Variation  II.  Allegretto  con  grazia  (non  troppo  allegro),  A  major, 
3-4.  A  new  motive  (espressivo,  oboes  and  clarinets)  appears  over 
an  accompanying  figure  for  'cellos,  supported  softly  by  bassoons  and 
horn.  Hiller's  theme  is  soon  heard  over  the  same  accompanying  figure. 
This  is  developed  freely  in  A  major,  then  C-sharp  major,  and  at  last 
in  G  major  (oboe).  The  new  theme  is  reintroduced.  The  ending, 
after  two  changes  of  tempo,  is  Largo. 

Variation  III.  Vivace,  F-sharp  minor,  2-4.  This  is  a  free  variation 
with  a  running  figure,  first  given  to  strings,  derived  from  the  first 
section  of  the  theme.     The  close  is  again  a  Largo. 

Variation  IV.  Poco  vivace  (non  troppo  allegro),  E  major,  2-4. 
The  theme  is  proclaimed  in  a  decided  manner  by  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  'cellos,  and  double-basses.  Other  instruments,  at  first  the 
horns,  give  a  joyous  cry.     There  are  modulations  above  the  theme  that 
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continues  undisturbed  in  the  basses.  Canons  are  developed  out  of 
a  section  of  the  theme.  After  a  mighty  stroke,  wood- wind  instruments 
take  up  the  theme.  There  is  more  contrapuntal  work,  chiefly  in 
canonic  form. 

Variation  V.  Andante  sostenuto,  A  major,  3-4,  alternating  with  2-4, 
later  6-8,  and  then  3-4  and  2-4.  This  variation  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  that  precede  it.  There  is  the  mood  of  Reger's  Serenade, 
Op.  95.  The  orchestra  is  divided  into  three  groups,  two  groups  of 
strings,  with  one  group  playing  with  mutes,  and  one  group  of  wind 
instruments.  The  introductory  motive  (strings)  is  not  derived  from 
Hiller's  theme,  but  the  first  section  of  this  theme  appears  in  the  alter- 
nation of  3-4  and  2-4.  The  chief  section,  Quasi  piu  andante,  is  in  6-8, 
and  Hiller's  theme  is  first  developed  by  the  basses,  while  various  expres- 
sive melodies  are  added.  A  postlude  makes  use  of  the  introductory 
motive  and  a  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  and  ends  piu  lento  and  pianis- 
simo.       '  ^M 

Variation  VI.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  G  major,  3-4.  A  minuet  is 
made  by  a  change  in  the  bars.  After  a  fermata  there  is  a  trio,  meno 
mosso,  in  E  minor. 

Variation  VII.  Presto  (ma  non  troppo  presto),  F-sharp  minor,  6-8. 
A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the  start.  The  movement  has  the 
rhythm  of  a  tarantella.  The  Hiller  theme  enters,  at  first  for  flutes  and 
clarinets.     The  movement  ends  gently  in  A  major. 

Variation  VIII.  Andante  con  mo  to,  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
variation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  intermezzo.     It  is  comparatively  short, 
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and  it  has  a  theme  of  its  own,  which  was  hinted  at  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  variation.     The  strings  are  used  with  and  without  mutes. 

Variation  IX.  Allegro  con  spirito,  F  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  of  various  tonalities.  A  new  motive  is  announced  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle  section,  poco  meno  mosso,  6-4,  has  a  new, 
expressive  theme  (clarinet  and  horn) . 

Variation  X.  Allegro  appassionato,  B  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an 
energetic  motive  at  the  beginning  (violins).  The  first  section  of 
Hiller's  theme  soon  appears  in  the  basses,  afterward  in  horn  with  triplets 
playing  about  it.  The  energetic  theme  enters  again  in  conjunction 
with  sections  of  the  Hiller  melody.  At  the  climax  the  first  section  of 
the  latter  motive  is  thundered  out  by  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
the  energetic  theme  rushes  to  a  tumultuous  ending. 

Variation  XI.  Andante  con  mo  to,  E  major,  4-4.  The  variation 
begins  with  a  peaceful  descending  chromatic  melody  (flute  and  clarinet), 
of  kin  to  the  first  section  of  Hiller' s  theme  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
second  theme  in  the  fugue  that  follows  this  variation.  The  Hiller 
theme  first  appears  in  the  basses,  the  chromatic  theme  is  used  in  a 
crescendo,  but  the  Hiller  melody  returns  softly.  The  variation  has  a 
more  and  more  peaceful  mood  to  the  end. 

Fugue.  Allegro  moderato  (ma  con  spirito),  E  major,  4-4.  The 
first  theme,  given  immediately  to  the  first  violins,  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  theme  of  Hiller.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  first 
fugue  theme ;  violas  and  'cellos  follow ;  but,  before  the  'cellos  and  double- 
basses  have  it  together,  a  voice  part  is  heard  (second  violins  and  flute) 
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which  hints  at  the  second  fugue  theme,  as  did  the  chromatic  melody 
in  the  eleventh  variation.  The  first  fugue  theme  next  appears  in  the 
oboes.  A  new  figure  assumes  importance,  and  fragments  of  the  Hiller 
air  are  heard.  Second  violins  and  violas  give  out  energetically  the 
first  fugue  theme,  which  is  taken  up  by  flutes  and  oboes  in  imitation, 
but  inverted.  The  joyful  horn  motive  of  the  fourth  variation  is  heard, 
and  this  assumes  greater  significance  later.  At  the  second  leading  of 
the  fugue  theme,  the  hint  at  the  second  is  again  heard.  The  third 
leading  is  by  the  second  violins,  the  fourth  by  the  'cellos.  The  fugue 
theme  is  now  worked  in  freer  form.  The  expressive  theme  in  the  ninth 
variation  appears.  There  is  a  passionate  crescendo,  after  which  the 
oboes  take  the  fugue  theme,  "molto  grazioso."  The  horn  motive 
from  the  fourth  variation  is  freely  used. 

Another  crescendo  leads  to  a  new  section,  meno  mosso.  The  oboes 
give  out  the  second  theme  of  the  fugue,  which  is  taken  up  by  second 
violins,  then  'cellos  and  basses.  Other  preceding  motives  enter  into 
the  crescendo.  The  horn  theme,  now  for  the  trumpet,  unites  with  the 
first  fugue  theme  (bassoons  and  lower  strings)  in  a  great  stringendo. 
The  horns  take  up  the  first  fugue  theme,  and  there  is  a  ritardando 
which  prepares  the  climax.  Trombones  proclaim  in  half  notes,  quasi 
largo,  the  first  section  of  Hiller's  theme,  while  the  strings  have  the 
first  theme  of  the  fugue,  and  the  horns  and  trumpets  have  both  the 
second  theme  of  the  fugue  and  the  old  horn-call.     All  this  is  over  a 

pedal-point  on  B.     A  great  ritardando  brings  the  ending,  piu  largo. 

* 
*  * 

Reger  is  a  much  discussed  man.  Some  regard  him  as  the  greatest 
living  composer,  for  there  are  passionate  Regerites;  others  admit 
his  facility  and  find  no  other  quality  in  his  voluminous  works.  His 
Sinfonietta  has  been  both  fiercely  hissed  and  wildly  applauded. 

His  Serenade  in  D  major,  Op.  77A,  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  was 
played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Quartet,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1906,  by  Messrs.  A.  Maquarre,  Hess,  and  Ferir.  His  Serenade 
for  orchestra,  Op.  95,  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  13,  1907.  His  Sonata  in  F-sharp  minor, 
for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  34,  was  played  in  Boston  April  10,  1906, 
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by  Messrs.  Marteau  and  Gdllner.  Songs  by  him  have  been  sung  in 
Boston;  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  gave  a  Reger  recital,  November  15,  1905. 

Reger  began  to  learn  pianoforte  playing  when  he  was  about  five 
years  old  from  his  mother.  His  father,  Joseph  Reger,  was  a  school- 
teacher, and  the  family  moved  to  Weiden  in  1874,  a  year  after  Max 
was  born.  At  Weiden,  Max  studied  the  pianoforte  with  A.  Lindner 
and  harmony  and  the  organ  with  his  father.  In  August,  1888,  he 
visited  Bayreuth,  and  there  heard  an  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  in 
performances  of  "Parsifal"  and  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 
He  then  began  to  compose,  and  he  wrote  songs,  preludes  and  fugues 
for  the  pianoforte,  a  pianoforte  quartet,  a  string  quartet,  and  an 
overture,  "Heroide  funebre."  No  one  of  these  works  has  been 
published.  He  had  attended  the  Royal  Preparatory  School  at  Weiden, 
and  in  August,  1889,  he  passed  his  examination  at  the  Royal  Training 
College  for  Teachers  at  Amberg,  but  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (1824-96) 
persuaded  him  to  become  a  professional  musician,  and  in  1890  Reger 
entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Sondershausen,  where  he  studied 
theory,  the  pianoforte,  and  the  organ  with  Dr.  Riemann.  Late  in 
1890  or  in  1 89 1  he  followed  his  teacher  to  Wiesbaden,  where  he  became 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ  at  the  Conservatory  there. 
In  1 89 1  some  of  his  compositions  were  published.  He  began  to  teach 
theory,  but  in  1896-97  he  performed  his  military  service.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  After  his  convalescence 
(1898)  he  went  back  to  Weiden  and  composed  industriously.  In 
1 90 1  he  moved  to  Munich,  and  there  took  to  himself  a  wife  (1902) 
and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  is  now 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  conductor  of  the  University 
Singers'  Society  (Pauliner). 

The  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  he  is  continually  adding  to  it. 
It  includes  the  pieces  already  mentioned;  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  1,  3, 
41,  72;  Sonatas  for  violin  alone,  Op.  41;  Sonatas  for  clarinet  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  49;  Two  Violin  Romances,  Op.  50;  Trio  with  viola, 
Op.  2;  Three  String  Quartets,  Op.  54;  String  Quintet,  Op.  64;  Violon- 
cello Sonatas,  Op.  5  and  28;  Songs,  Op.  4,  8,  12,  15,  23,  31,  35,  37,  43, 
48,  51,  55,  66,  68,  70,  97;  and  other  songs;  Four-voiced  Songs  with 
pianoforte,  Op.  6;  Duets,  Op.  14;  Sacred  Songs  with  organ,  Op.  19; 
Hymn,  "An  den  Gesang,"  Op.  21,  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra; 
"Gesang  der  Verklarten,"  Op.  71,  for  chorus  of  five  voices  and 
orchestra;  Folk-songs  for  male  chorus  and  also  for  mixed  chorus; 
"Palmsonntagmorgen"  (five  voices  a  cappella) ;  choral  cantata, 
"Meinen  Jesum  lass'  ich  nicht";  "Suite  im  alten  Stil,"  for  violin  and 
piano,  Op.  93;  many  organ  pieces  of  all  sorts,  Op.  7,  16,  27,  29,  30, 
33,  40,  46,  47,  52,  57,  60,  63,  67,  69,  73,  92.  He  has  arranged  for  the 
organ  preludes  and  fugues  written  by  Bach  for  the  clavichord;    and 
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with  Richard  Strauss  he  has  arranged  Bach's  two-voiced  Inventions 
as  trios  for  organ.  He  has  also  written  much  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
both  for  two  and  four  hands:  Op.  9,  10,  11,  13,  17,  18,  20,  22,  24,  25, 
26,  32,  36,  44,  45,  53,  59,  62,  65,  82,  94,  96.  He  has  transcribed 
for  the  pianoforte  songs  of  Hugo  Wolf.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete.  In  1903  he  published  "Beitrage  zur  Modulationslehre." 
The  report  was  spread  some  time  ago  that  he  purposed  to  rewrite 
the  more  important  of  Bach's  pieces  for  the  organ.  Dr.  Riemann 
said  that  Reger  has  won  his  reputation  by  expressing  his  own  individu- 
ality in  a  language  that  comes  from  deep  study  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms. 

There  is  a  biographic   sketch  of   Reger' s   life  with  a  review  of   his 

works  by  Richard  Braungart. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  William  Foster  Ap thorp,  in  his  excellent  historical  sketch, 
"The  Opera,  Past  and  Present"  (New  York,  1901),  says  of  the  Ger- 
man comic  opera,  or  Singspiel:  "Although  filling  quite  an  enormous 
place  in  the  national  artistic  life,  it  has  been  absolutely  without  in- 
fluence upon  anything  outside  of  Germany,  or  upon  the  higher  forms  of 
classic  and  romantic  opera  in  Germany  itself."  He  mentions  Mozart's 
"Entfuhrung,"  Nicolai's  "Die  lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,"  and 
Briill's  "Das  goldene  Kreuz,"  as  known  outside  Germany:  "Most 
of  the  older  ones  of  the  school  have  passed  into  the  antique-curiosity 
stage,  and  are  more  than  dead  now." 

The  Singspiel  was  a  light  dramatic  piece  in  which  the  spoken  dia- 
logue was  interspersed  with  songs.     The  plots  and  characters  were 
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usually  of  a  humble  character,  though  sometimes  fairy-tales  and 
legends  were  used.  There  was  farce,  there  was  burlesque.  At  first 
the  songs  were  very  simple,  folk-songs  or  of  a  folk-song  character, 
sometimes  without  much  relation  to  the  plot.  The  Italian  opera 
buff  a  in  Paris  aroused  the  French  to  emulation,  and  they  in  turn  influ- 
enced Christian  F.  Weisse  and  J.  A.  Hiller  in  Leipsic.  The  Leipsic 
theatre,  manager  Koch  was,  however,  the  instigator  in  Leipsic,  for 
he  persuaded  Weisse  to  arrange  the  English  ballad  opera,  "The  Devil 
to  pay,"*  with  new  music  by  Standfuss,  a  member  of  Koch's  company, 
and  this  operetta,  "Der  Teufel  ist  los"  or  "Die  verwandelten  Weiber," 
with  the  second  part,  "Der  lustige  Schuster,"  met  with  great  success 
when  it  was  produced,  October  8,  1752.  In  1765  Hiller  added  new 
music  to  the  piece,  and  after  that  wrote  the  series  of  operettas  begin- 
ning with  "Lisuart  und  Dariolette."  Other  masters  of  the  Singspiel 
were  von  Dittersdorf  (1739-99),  Johann  Schenck  (1 755-1 836),  Wenzel 
Miiller  (1 767-1 835),  Joseph  Weigel  (1 765-1 846). 

Hiller  and  his  contemporaries  thus  made  a  practical  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Italian  aria.  Hiller  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  theories  in  his  Autobiography:  "Truly,  a  peasant  maiden  should 
not  sing  the  arte  di  bravura  of  an  Italian  operatic  heroine;  but  an 
Astolph  in  'Lottchen  am  Hofe,'  a  King  in  'Der  Jagd/  cannot  enter 
with  the  song  of  a  peasant  maiden.  I  have  had  this  difference  in 
characterization  before  my  eyes  in  all  the  country  scenes  which  our 
Weisse  arranged  so  happily ;  but  I  have  also  seen  to  it  that  the  forms 
of  the  songs  were  not  too  widely  apart." 

Dr.  Burney  attended  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Hiller's  comic  operas  at 
the  Leipsic  playhouse,  September  25,  1772.  "I  found  this  music  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  deserving  of  much  better  performers  than 
the  present  Leipsic  company  can  boast;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sing- 
ing here  is  as  vulgar  and  ordinary  as  our  common  singing  in  England, 
among  those  who  have  neither  had  the  advantage  of  being  taught, 
nor  of  hearing  good  singing.  There  is  just  the  same  pert  snap  in  tak- 
ing the  high  notes,  which  they  do  with  a  kind  of  beat,  and  very  loud, 

*"  The  Devil  to  pay,"  produced  in  London  in  1728,  was  performed  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  certainly^ as 
early  as  1736.  (See  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck's  "  Pre-Revolutionary  Opera  in  America  ■  in  the  New  Music  Review 
(New  York)  for  June,  1907,  page  442  ) 
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instead  of  a  messa  di  voce,  or  swell.  The  instrumental  parts  went  ill ; 
but  as  this  was  the  first  rehearsal,  they  might  have  been  disciplined 
into  good  order,  if  M.  Hiller  had  chosen  to  bounce  and  play  the  tyrant 
a  little ;  for  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  make,  that  few  composers 
are  well  treated  by  an  orchestra,  till  they  have  first  used  the  performers 
roughly,  and  made  themselves  formidable"  (Burney's  "Present  State 
of  Music  in  Germany,"  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  75,  76.     London,  1773). 

* 

Hiller  (Hiiller)  was  born  December  25,  1728,  at  Wendisch-Ossig, 
near  Gorlitz.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  June  16,  1804.  He  was  educated 
at  Gorlitz  and  later  at  Dresden,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
thorough-bass  with  Homilius.  In  1751  he  entered  the  University  at 
Leipsic,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  music  lesssons  and  as  flutist 
and  singer.  In  1754  he  was  a  tutor  in  Count  Bruhl's  house  at  Dresden, 
and  in  1758  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic,  which  was  afterward 
his  dwelling-place.  He  revived  the  subscription  concerts,  and  con- 
ducted them  until  1781,  when  K.  W.  Miiller  founded  the  Konzert- 
gesellschaft.  Hiller  was  appointed  conductor  of  these  concerts,  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  series.  (His  successors  were 
Schicht.  Schulz,  Pohlenz,  Mendelssohn,  F.  Hiller,  Gade,  Rietz,  Reinecke, 
and  Nikisch,  who  is  the  present  conductor.)  He  founded  a  singing- 
school,  resigned,  and  went  to  Berlin  for  four  years,  but  returned  to 
Leipsic  in  1789  to  be  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule.  In  1801  he  retired 
into  private  life.  Among  his  compositions  are  twelve  Singspiele. 
cantatas,  much  church  music,  orchestral  music  (symphonies,  etc.,  in 
manuscript),  many  songs.  He  established  the  first  music  journal. 
Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und  Anmerkungen,  die  Musik  betrefjend 
(Leipsic,  1766-70).  His  "Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhmter  Musik- 
gelehrten  und  Tonkiinstler"  (1784)  contains  sketches  of  Bach,  Graun. 
Handel,  Hass,  Jomelli,  Tartini,  and  others.  He  wrote  treatises,  among 
them  his  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  richtigen  Gesang"  (1774) 
and  "Anweisung  zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesang,"  which  may  be 
studied  to-day  with  profit  by  singers  and  singing- teachers.  Nor  was 
he  a  mere  theorist  about  singing,  for  he  had  brilliant  pupils,  as  Corona 
Schroter.  All  in  all,  an  incredibly  industrious  man,  a  versatile  one 
and  gifted. 
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Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky- Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 

now  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  St.  Petersburg  at  a  Russian  Symphony  Concert,  October 
3i,f  1887.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Orches- 
tral Concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from  June 
27  to  September  7. 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  House  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  names,  beginning  with 
M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  score.  The  caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  derived 
from  the  Spanish  word,  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor,  white- 
ness), means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action  fought  at 
dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning  cannon  fired 
at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6)  a  species  of 
musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term  for  a  morning 
serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade,  which  is  applied  also  to 
festival  music  at  daybreak  in  honor  of  an  army  officer. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme,  which 
is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  for  the 
wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice  by  solo 
clarinet,  accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings  pizz.  A 
delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaleff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 

fThis  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Russian  calendar.  The 
date  in  our  calendar  would  be  November  12,  1887. 
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II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Before 
this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The  second 
variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English  horn  and 
horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth,  tempo 
primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two  horns,  and 
two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for  clarinet  and  violins. 
The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A  cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings 
the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and  with 
different  instrumentation.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  exchanged 
their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo 
violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo  violin  is  now 
for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegretto,  D  minor,  6-8.  The 
dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins 
abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll.  The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.  The  fifth  cadenza  is 
for  harp  with  triangle.  The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 
It  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by  trombone 
and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme  enters, 
full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  of  accompaniment.  The 
two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  'cello. 
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Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitara,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm  of  the 
last  movement,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato 
by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  trip- 
lets for  strings  alternating  with  harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows 
more  and  more  furious,  animato,  and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one ;  it  was  possibly  known  in 
ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances, 
a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us 
quote  from  Vuillier :  "  'Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango 
animate  all  hearts/  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of 
every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer 
shows  his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again 
into  the  full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.     The 
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sound  of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos), 
the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy/  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in 
flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Oik!  Oik!  Faces  beam  and  eyes 
burn.     Oik,  oik!    The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "the  Wales  of  the  peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Moors 
conquered  it,  and  it  afterward  became  the  cradle  of  the  Gotho-Hispano 
monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time — his  famous  "Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — the  costume  of  the 
lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when  dressed  in  their 
best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in  front  and  adorned  with 
gold  joyas*  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark-colored  serges  and  black 
mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the  head ;  sometimes  pretty  hand- 
kerchiefs are  used,  which  are  tied  closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair 
hangs  down  behind  in  long  plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Gallician  madrenas, 
or  French-like  wooden  shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and 
a  small  sock,  edged  with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings. 
The  men  generally  have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight 
in  skittles.  Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially 
the  women,  who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their 
homes  may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far 
away  from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted; a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  travelling 
in  this  region.     Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood- wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  arev  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme 
in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  'cellos.  The  clarinet  has 
a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  more  and 

*  Joya  is  Spanish  for  a  jewel,  any  precious  thing.    It  also  has  other  meanings.    Joyas  is  often  used  to 
denote  all  the  clothes  and  apparel  belonging  to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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more  furious,  until  the  chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones. 
The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed  into  the  Alborada  of  the  first 
movement,  "Coda,  vivo."     There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 

*  * 
The  "Spanish  Caprice"  was  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1887, 
and  it  was  published  in  that  year.  Yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing 
to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  1886  (November  11):  "I  must  add  that  your 
'  Spanish  Caprice '  is  a  colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation*  and  you 
may  regard  yourself  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 
Tschaikowsky's  admiration  for  his  colleague  was,  however,  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek,  in  a  letter  dated  San 
Remo,  January  5,  1878:  "All  the  young  composers  of  St.  Petersburg 
are  very  talented,  but  they  are  frightfully  self -conceited,  and  are 
infected  by  the  truly  amateurish  conviction  that  they  tower  high 
above  all  other  musicians  in  the  world.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  (of  late 
years)  an  exception.  He  is  truly  a  self-taught  composer,  as  the  others, 
but  a  mighty  change  was  wrought  in  him  some  time  ago.  This  man 
is  by  nature  very  serious,  honorable,  conscientious.  As  a  youth  he 
was  told  in  a  society  which  first  assured  him  that  he  was  a  genius,  and 
then  persuaded  him  not  to  study,  that  schooling  killed  inspiration, 
withered  creative  force,  etc.  This  he  believed  at  first.  His  first 
compositions  showed  a  conspicuous  talent,  wholly  devoid  of  theoretic 
education.  In  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  each  one  was  in  love  with 
himself  and  the  others.  Each  one  strove  to  imitate  this  or  that  work 
which  came  from  the  circle  and  was  stamped  by  it  as  distinguished. 
As  a  result  the  whole  circle  fell  into  narrow-mindedness,  impersonality, 
and  affectation.  Korsakoff  is  the  only  one  of  them  who  about  five 
years  ago  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  ideas  preached  in  the  circle 
were  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  scorn  of  school  and  classical  music 
and  the  denial  of  authorities  and  master-works  were  nothing  else  than 
ignorance.  I  still  have  a  letter  of  that  period  which  much  moved  and 
impressed  me.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  in  doubt  when  he  became 
aware  of  so  many  years  passed  without  advantage  and  when  he  found 

*  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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himself  on  a  road  that  led  nowhere.  He  asked  himself:  'What  -shall 
I  then  do  ? '  It  stood  to  reason  he  must  learn.  And  he  began  to  study 
with  such  fervor  that  school- technic  was  soon  for  him  something 
indispensable.  In  one  summer  he  wrote  a  mass  of  contrapuntal 
exercises  and  sixty-four  fugues,  of  which  I  received  ten  for  examination. 
The  fugues  were  flawless,  but  I  noticed  even  then  that  the  reaction 
was  too  violent.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  jumped  suddenly  from 
contempt  for  the  school  into  worship  of  musical  technic.  A  symphony 
and  a  quartet  appeared  soon  after;  both  works  are  full  of  contra- 
puntal tricks,  and  bear — as  you  justly  say — the  stamp  of  sterile 
pedantry.  He  has  now  arrived  at  a  crisis,  and  it  is  hard  to  predict 
whether  he  will  work  his  way  till  he  is  a  great  master  or  whether  he 
will  be  lost  amid  hair-splitting  subtleties." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  written  before  the  teacher 
of  Glazounoff  had  composed  his  "Scheherazade,"  his  "Capriccio 
Espagnol,"  and  his  better  operas.  Tschaikowsky  in  later  years  showed 
the  warmest  appreciation  for  his  colleague  and  his  works.  He  wrote 
in  his  diary  of  1887:  "I  read  Korsakoff's  'Snegourotchka,'*  and  was 
enchanted  by  his  mastery;  I  even  envied  him,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  this." 

Tschaikowsky  first  became  acquainted  with  compositions  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  when  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  conductor,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  the  famine 
fund  (March  2).  He  led  the  Dances  from  his  own  "Voyevode," 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Serbian  Fantasia  was  on  the  programme". 
Early  in  1871  Balakireff  wrote  Tschaikowsky  that  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  (born  Nadejda  Pourgould)  had  scratched  out  certain  chords 
in  the  manuscript  score  of  Tschaikowsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
overture  fantasia,  sent  to  Balakireff  for  criticism,  "with  her  own  fair 
hands,  and  wants  to  make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  end  pianissimo." 
(In  the  final  arrangement  the  composer  omitted  these  chords.) 

In  1872  Tschaikowsky,  visiting  St.  Petersburg  again,  met  frequently 

*  "The  Snow  Maiden,"  a  fantastic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  book  based  on  a  poem  by  Ostrow- 
ski,  music  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  March,  1882.  It  has  been  announced 
for  performance  in  Paris  this  season. 
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the  members  of  the  " Invincible  Band,"  and  it  is  said  that  under  their 
influence  he  took  a  Little  Russian  folk-song  as  the  subject  of  the  finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  "At  an  evening  at  the  Rimsky-KorsakofTs," 
he  wrote,  "the  whole  party  nearly  tore  me  to  pieces,  and  Mme.  Kor- 
sakoff implored  me  to  arrange  the  Finale  for  four  hands." 

We  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  from  Moscow, 
September  22,  1875:  "Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  You  must  know 
how  I  admire  and  bow  down  before  your  artistic  modesty  and  your 
great  strength  of  character!  These  innumerable  counterpoints,  these 
sixty  fugues,  and  all  the  other  musical  intricacies  which  you  have 
accomplished, — all  these  things  from  a  man  who  had  already  produced 
a  'Sadko'  eight  years  previously, — are  the  exploits  of  a  hero.  I  want 
to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world.  I  am  astounded,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  express  all  my  respect  for  your  artistic  temperament.  How 
small,  poor,  self-satisfied,  and  naive  I  feel  in  comparison  with  you! 
I  am  a  mere  artisan  in  composition,  but  you  will  be  an  artist,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  these  remarks  as 
flattery.  I  am  really  convinced  that  with  your  immense  gifts — and 
the  ideal  conscientiousness  with  which  you  approach  your  work — you 
will  produce  music  that  must  far  surpass  all  which  so  far  has  been 
composed  in  Russia.  I  await  your  ten  fugues  with  keen  impatience. 
As  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Petersburg  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  beg  you  to  rejoice  my  heart  by  sending  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  study  them  thoroughly  and  give  you  my  opinion  in 
detail.  ...  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  the  decision  upon  the 
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merits  of  the  (opera)  scores  will  go.  I  hope  you  may  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  The  fear  of  being  rejected — that  is  to  say,  not 
only  losing  the  prize,  but  with  it  all  possibility  of  seeing  my  'Vakoula* 
performed — worries  me  very  much." 

He.  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  November  24  of  the  same  year, 
about  a  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his  second  quartet  by  Mme.  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  and  ended:  "A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  von  Biilow, 
enclosing  a  number  of  American  press  notices  of  my  pianoforte  con- 
certo.* The  Americans  think  the  first  movement  suffers  from  'the 
lack  of  a  central  idea  around  which  to  assemble  such  a  host  of  musical 
fantaisies,  which  make  up  the  breezy  and  ethereal  whole.'  The  same 
critic  discovered  in  the  finale  'syncopation  on  the  trills,  spasmodic 
interruptions  of  the  subject,  and  thundering  octave  passages'!  Think 
of  what  appetites  these  Americans  have:  after  every  performance 
von  Biilow  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  entire  finale!  Such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  here."  The  next  month  Rimsky-Korsakoff  answered: 
"I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  opera  will  carry  off  the  prize. 
To  my  mind  the  operas  sent  in  bear  witness  to  a  very  poor  state  of 
things  as  regards  music  here.  .  .  .  Except  your  work,  I  do  not  consider 
there  is  one  fit  to  receive  the  prize  or  to  be  performed  in  public." 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  colleague,  October  11,  1876:  "I  know 
how  your  quartet  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  first  movement 
is  simply  delicious  and  ideal  as  to  form.  It  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
of  purity  of  style.  The  andante  is  a  little  dry,  but  just  on  that  account 
very  characteristic — as  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  powder  and  patches. 
The  scherzo  is  very  lively,  piquant,  and  must  sound  well.  As  to  the 
finale,  I  freely  confess  that  it  in  no  wise  pleases  me,  although  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  may  do  so  when  I  hear  it,  and  then  I  may  find  the  obtru- 
sive rhythm  of  the  chief  theme  less  frightfully  unbearable.  I  consider 
you  are  at  present  in  a  transition  period,  in  a  stage  of  fermentation; 
and  no  one  knows  what  you  are  capable  of  doing.  With  your  talents 
and   your  character  you  may  achieve  immense   results.     As   I  have 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  performance  of  Tschaikowsky's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor 
was  by  von  Biilow  at  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  in  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted  the  orchestra,  which  was 
a  small  one.    There  were  only  four  first  violins. — Ed. 
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said,  the  first  movement  is  a  pattern  of  virginal  purity  of  style.  It 
has  something  of  Mozart's  beauty  and  unaffectedness."  This  was 
the  String  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  12. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  to  show  Tschaikowsky's  opinion  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  his  works  before  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek 
his  famous  characterization  of  the  "Invincible  Band." 

He  wrote  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  afterward  from  Maidanovo,  April 
18,  1885:  "Since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  had  so  much  to  get  through 
in  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  spare  time  for  a  thorough  revision  of  your 
primer."  This  was  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (trans- 
lated into  German  by  Hans  Schmidt).  The  original  edition  was 
published  in  1886;  the  third,  in  Russian,  in  1893.  "But  now  and  again 
I  cast  a  glance  at  it,  and  jotted  down  my  remarks  on  some  loose  sheets. 
To-day,  having  finished  my  revision  of  the  first  chapter,  I  wanted  to 
send  you  these  notes,  and  read  them  through  again.  Then  I  hesitated : 
should  I  send  them  or  not?  All  through  my  criticism  of  your  book 
ran  a  vein  of  irritation,  a  grudging  spirit,  even  an  unintentional  sus- 
picion of  hostility  towards  you.  I  was  afraid  the  mordant  bitterness 
of  my  observations  might  hurt  your  feelings.  Whence  this  virulence? 
I  cannot  say.  I  think  my  old  hatred  of  teaching  harmony  crops 
up  here, — a  hatred  which  partly  springs  from  a  consciousness  that 
our  present  theories  are  untenable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible to  build  up  new  ones,  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  my 
musical  temperament,  which  lacks  the  power  of  imparting  conscientious 
instruction.  For  ten  years  I  taught  harmony,  and  during  that  time  I 
loathed  my  classes,  my  pupils,  my  text-book,  and  myself  as  teacher. 
The  reading  of  your  book  reawakened  my  loathing,  and  it  was  this 
which  stirred  up  all  my  acrimony  and  rancour.  .  .  .  Dare  I  hope  that 
you  would  accept  the  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory, should  it  be  offered  you?  I  can  promise  you  beforehand 
so  to  arrange  matters  that  you  would  have  sufficient  time  for  compos- 
ing, and  be  spared  all  the  drudgery  with  which  N.  Rubinstein  was 
overwhelmed.  You  would  only  have  the  supervision  of  the  musical 
affairs.  Your  upright  and  ideally  honorable  character,  your  dis- 
tinguished gifts  both  as  artist  and  teacher,  warrant  my  conviction  that 
in  you  we  should  .find  a  splendid  Director.  I  should  consider  myself 
very  fortunate,  could  I  realize  this  ideal."  Rimsky-Korsakoff  declined 
the  offer,  courteously,  but  in  no  uncertain  words. 

* 
*  * 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  studied  at  the  Naval  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  even  then  he  gave  much  time  to  music.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
marine  service  of  Russia  until  1873,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage 
in  Habets's  "Alexandre  Borodine"  (Paris,  1893,  P-  20)  that  in  1862 
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he  came  as  an  officer  to  the  United  States.  He  wrote  his  first  sym- 
phony, the  first  written  in  Russia,  according  to  Riemann's  Musik- 
Iyexicon  (1905,  sixth  edition),  when  he  was  a  midshipman.  It  was  in 
1 86 1  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  music  with  Mily  Balakireff,*  and 
he  was  one  of  the  group — Borodin,  Moussorgsky,  Cui,  were  the  others — 
who,  under  Balakireff,  founded  the  modern  Russian  school.  His  first 
symphony  was  performed  in  1865.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  theSt.  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  was  inspector  of 
the  marine  bands  from  1873  to  1884,  director  of  the  Free  School  of 
Music  from  1874  to  1887  and  conductor  of  concerts  at  this  institution 
until  1 88 1,  assistant  conductor  in  1883  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra;  and 
from  1886  till  about  1901  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Concerts,  afterward  led  by  Liadoff  and  Glazounoff.  He 
conducted  two  Russian  concerts  at  the  Trocadero,  June  22,  29,  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1889;  and  he  has  conducted  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  thirty-fifth  jubilee  as  a  composer  was  celebrated  with  pomp  and 
circumstance  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  8,  1900,  and  at  Moscow, 
January  1,  1931. 

On  March  19,  1905,  Rimsky- Korsakoff  was  dismissed  from  the 
Conservatory  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Russian  Music.  He  had 
written  an  open  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  protesting 
against  the  intrusion  of  an  armed  force,  against  the  reopening  of  the 
classes  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  "Artistic  Council,"  and  against  the 
dilettantism  which  rules  absolutely  the  affairs  of  the  Conservatory. 
The  only  member  of  the  Directorial  Committee  who  had  by  nature 
and  training  a  right  to  his  office,  Mr.  Jean  Persiany,  immediately 
resigned  after  Rimsky-Korsakofif  was  ejected.  The  teachers  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  Blumenfeld,  Verjbielovitch,  and  others,  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Conservatory.  Letters  of  protestation  against  the  treat- 
ment of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  sent  from  the  chief  European  cities. 
The  Russian  journals  attacked  savagely  the  Directorship.  When  a  new 
opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "Kachtchei,"  was  produced  in  St.  Peters- 
burg at  the  Theatre-du-Passage,  March  27,  with  an  orchestra  made  up 
of  students  who  had  struck  for  some  weeks  and  with  Glazounoff  as 
leader,  the  tribute  paid  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by  musicians,  journalists, 
writers,  artists,  was  memorable,  nor  were  the  police  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  congratulatory  exercises  which  followed  the  performance. 

*  Mily  Alexeiewitch  Balakireff,  born  in  1837  at  Nijni -Novgorod  and  now  living  at  St.  Petersburg,  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  pianist.  He  has  written  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces,  as  "King  Lear," 
"Thamara,"  "In  Bohemia,"  which  was  played  in  Boston  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  January  21,  1908;  a  pianoforte  sonata  and  other  pianoforte  pieces,  the  most  famous  of 
which  is  "Islamey";  songs,  etc.    He  published  in  1866  a  remarkable  collection  of  Russian  folk-songs. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATORY 

or  music  or 

AMERICA 


Incorporated  in  1885  and  chartered 

in  1 89 1  by  Special  Act 

of  Congress 

Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Thurber 
Founder  and  President 

WASSILY  SAFONOFF 

Director 

ARTISTIC  FACULTY.  Wassily  Safonoff,  Adele  Margulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg, 
Eugene  Dufriche,  Leo  Schulz,  S.  Camillo  Engel,  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  Bruno  Oscar  Klein, 
Henry  T.  Finck,  and  others.     Admission  daily.     Address  Secretary. 
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For  a  full  account  of  all  these  strange  proceedings  see  the  article 
written  by  R.  Aloys  Mooser  and  published  in  the  Courrier  Musical 
(Paris),  November  i,  1905. 

In  1907  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  present  at  the  "  Five  Historical  Rus- 
sian Concerts"  at  Paris  (May  16,  19,  23,  26,  30),  when  his  "Christmas 
Night"  symphonic  poem,  Prelude  and  two  songs  from  "Snegourotchka," 
"Tsar  Saltan"  suite,  and  the  submarine  scene  from  the  opera  "Sadko" 
were  performed,  and  he  then  conducted  his  works.  (The  regular 
conductors  of  the  series  were  Messrs.  Nikisch  and  Chevillard.)  In  the 
fall  of  1907  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
des  beaux-arts,  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  Grieg. 

The  list  of  his  operas  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Maid  of  Pskoff"  (St.  Petersburg,  1873-95);  "May  Night" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1880,  1894);  "The  Snow  Maiden"  (St.  Petersburg, 
1882);  "Mlada,"  ballet  opera,  originally  an  act  by  Borodin,  Cui, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (St.  Petersburg,  1892);  "Christ- 
mas Night"  (St.  Petersburg,  1895);  "Sadko  of  Novgorod"  (Moscow, 
1897);  "Mozart  and  Salieri"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Bride  of  the 
Tsar"  (Moscow,  1899);  "The  Tale  of  the  Tsar  Saltan"  (Moscow, 
1900);  "Servilia"  (St.  Petersburg,  1902);  "The  Immortal  Koschtsei" 
(Moscow,  1902).  "Pan  Voyvode"  (St.  Petersburg,  1905);  "The 
Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  Kitesch  and  the  Maiden  Fevronia" 
(St.  Petersburg,  1907).  A  new  opera,  "Zolotoi  Pietouchok,"  will  be 
produced  at  St.  Petersburg  this  season. 

His  chief  works  besides  those  already  mentioned  are  a  Fantasia  on 
Servian  themes  for  orchestra,  Op.  6 ;  Overture  on  Russian  themes  for 
orchestra,  Op.  28;  Fairy  Tale  for  orchestra,  Op.  29;  Concerto  in  C- 
sharp  minor  (to  the  memory  of  Liszt)  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  30;  Symphoniette  in  A  minor  on  Russian  themes  for  orchestra, 
Op.  31;  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  32;  Concert  Fantasia  on 
Russian  themes  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  33;  Serenade  for  'cello 
with  pianoforte,  Op.  37;  "By  the  Grave,"  prelude  for  orchestra,  Op. 
61;  Russian  Song  for  orchestra  (chorus  ad  lib.),  Op.  62;  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces. 

Borodin  wrote  of  him  in  1875:  "He  is  now  working  for  the  Free 
School :  he  is  making  counterpoint,  and  he  teaches  his  pupils  all  sorts 
of  musical  stratagems.  He  is  arranging  a  monumental  course  in 
orchestration,  which  will  not  have  its  like  in  the  world,  but  time  fails 
him,  and  for  the  moment  he  has  abandoned  the  task.  .  .  .  Many  have 
been  pained  to  see  him  take  a  step  backward  and  give  himself  up  to 

The   Berlitz   School   of   Languages 

BALTIMORE,  14  WEST  FRANKLIN  STREET 

Washington,  723  14th  Street,  N.W.  Paris,  27  Avenue  de  l'Opera 

New  York,  Madison  Square  London,  231  Oxford  Street 

Philadelphia,  Loder  Building  Berlin,  113  Leipziger  Strasse 

Boston,  132  Boylston  Street  Rome,  114  Via  Nazionale 

Chicago,  Auditorium  Madrid,  5  Preciados 

St.  Louis,  Odeon  St.  Petersburg,  6  Newsky  Prospect 

Cincinnati,  Mercantile  Library  Building        Vienna,  Graben  13 

And  over  300  otber  brandies  in  tbe  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe. 
At  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  tbe  Berlitz  School  received  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals, 
and  tbe  Cross  of  tbe  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  Prof.  M.  1).  Berlitz;  and  at  eacb  of 
tbe  Expositions  of  Lille  and  Zurich,  one  gold  medal;  at  tbe  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904, grand 
prize;  at  LiCge  Exposition,  1905,  grand  prize. 

"  L'ELOQE   DE  LA  METHODE  BERLITZ  N'EST  PLUS  A  FAIRE " 

(The  Berlitz  method  is  beyond  the  need  of  praise.) 
Rapport  No.  1202,  Chambre  des  D^put^s,  Paris,  4  Juillet,  1903,  p.  123.  Send  for  Circular. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1907=1908. 


J.  S.  Bach    ....     Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra 

Beethoven 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral." 
Overture  to  "Leonora"  No.  1. 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5. 

Mr.  Paderewski 

Boehe Tone  Poem,  "Taormina" 

Brahms  : Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 

Chabrier "Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 

D'Indy,  "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy,  after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller 

(First  time  in  Baltimore.) 

Handel,  Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

MacDowell,  Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 

Mendelssohn Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler 

REGER     .        .        Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Hiller,  Op.  100 

(First  time  in  Baltimore.) 

Reznicek Adagio   and   Scherzo-Finale 

Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes 

Schumann Overture   to"Genoveva" 

Richard  Strauss        .        .        .     "Till  Bulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
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the  study  of  musical  archaeology ;  but  I  am  not  saddened  by  it,  I  under- 
stand it.  His  development  was  exactly  contrary  to  mine:  I  began 
with  the  ancients,  and  he  started  with  Glinka,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz. 
After  he  was  saturated  with  their  music,  he  entered  into  an  unknown 
sphere,  which  for  him  has  the  character  of  true  novelty."  Yet  in 
1877  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Liadoff,  and  Cui  were  working 
together  amicably  on  the  amazing  "Paraphrases"  for  pianoforte,  which 
Liszt  valued  highly,  and  to  which  he  contributed ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Borodin,  in  1887,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  undertook  the  revision  and 
the  publication  of  his  friend's  manuscripts.  He  completed,  with  the 
aid  of  Glazounoff,  the  opera  "Prince  Igor"  (St.  Petersburg,  1890), 
just  as  he  had  completed  and  prepared  for  the  stage  Dargomij  ski's 
"Stone  Guest"  (St.  Petersburg,  1872)  and  Moussorgsky's 
"Khovanschtchina"*  (St.  Petersburg,  1886,  by  the  Dramatic  Musical 
Society;  Kief,  1892)  ;  yet  he  was  more  radical  and  revolutionary  in  his 
views  concerning  the  true  character  of  opera  than  was  Borodin. 
And  when,  in  1881,  Nikisch  conducted  "Antar"  at  the  Magdeburg 
festival,  it  was  Borodin  who  conveyed  to  the  conductor  the  wishes 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  concerning  the  interpretation. 

Liszt  held  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  high  regard.  Rubinstein  brought 
the  score  of  "Sadko"f  to  him  and  said,  "When  I  conducted  this  it 
failed  horribly,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it";    and  the  fantastical 

♦Rimsky-Korsakoff  also  orchestrated  Moussorgsky's  Intermezzo  for  pianoforte  and  "La  Nuit  sur  le 
Mont-Chauve "  (St.  Petersburg,  1886),  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  January  5,  1904. 

tHabets  tells  this  story  as  though  Rubinstein  had  conducted  "Sadko"  at  Vienna;  but  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  work  in  that  city  was  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert  in  1872.  Did  not  Rubinstein  refer  to  a  performance 
at  St.  Petersburg? 


If  you  are  planning  a  Trip  to  Europe  Next  Summer 

PRACTICAL  EUROPEAN  GUIDE 

By  M.  D.  Frazar 


You  Need 


Handy  for  the  Pocket. 


252  pages,  cloth,  $1.00  net ;  by  mail,  $1.10 


my  lor  ine  PocKei.  m  pages,  cioin,  }i.uu  net ;  oy  man,  * 

Tells   you    how   to   prepare,   how   to   go, 
where  to  stop,  what  to  see,  what  to  pay 

Steamship  fares,  railroad  fares  over  all  Europe,  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  rates,  selected  routes  and  costs;  sight-seeing  trips  in  city,  town, 
and  country;  important  personal  advice  and  information;  books  to 
read;  covering  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  Mediterranean 
— the  fruit  of  nineteen  years'  personal  experience. 

"  The  most  helpful  aid  to  travel  that  we  have  seen,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  telling  what  many  others  say 

of  it.  

At  all  booksellers',  or  tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  us  with  price. 

Small,   Maynard   &    Company,    1 5    Beacon  Street 

BOSTON 
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GRAND       OPERA 


By  the  Company  from  the 

Metropolitan 
Opera   House 

.'      New  York 


Under  the  direction  of 

HEINRICH  CONRIED 

LYRIC    THEATRE 

Monday  Evening,  April  1 3 
Tuesday  Evening,  April  1 4 
Wednesday  Evening,  April  1  5 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  April  20,  21,  22 

Mrs.   MINNIE    MADDER N    FISKE 

In  a  New  Play 
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piece  indeed  pleased  Liszt  mightily.  Liszt's  admiration  for  the 
Russian  is  expressed  in  several  letters.  Thus,  in  a  letter  (1878)  to 
Bessel,  the  publisher,  he  mentions  ' '  the  '  Russian  national  songs  edited 
by  N.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,'  for  whom  I  feel  high  esteem  and  sympathy. 
To  speak  frankly,  Russian  national  music  could  not  be  more  felt  or 
better  understood  than  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff."  In  1884  he  thanked 
Rahter,  the  publisher  at  Hamburg,  for  sending  him  the  "Slumber 
Songs"  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  "which  I  prize  extremely;  his  works 
are  among  the  rare,  the  uncommon,  the  exquisite."  To  the  Countess 
Louise  de  Mercy-Argenteau*  he  wrote  in  1884:  "Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Cui,  Borodin,  Balakireff,  are  masters  of  striking  originality  and  worth. 
Their  works  make  up  to  me  for  the  ennui  caused  to  me  by  other  works 
more  widely  spread  and  more  talked  about.  ...  In  Russia  the  new 
composers,  in  spite  of  their  remarkable  talent  and  knowledge,  have 
as  yet  but  a  limited  success.  The  high  people  of  the  Court  wait  for 
them  to  succeed  elsewhere  before  they  applaud  them  at  Petersburg. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  recollect  a  striking  remark  which  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Michael  made  to  me  in  '43:  'When  I  have  to  put  my  officers 
under  arrest,  I  send  them  to  the  performances  of  Glinka's*  operas.' 
Manners  are  softening  and  Messrs.  Rimski,  Cui,  Borodin,  have 
themselves  attained  to  the  grade  of  colonel."  In  1885  he  wrote  to  her: 
"I  shall  assuredly  not  cease  from  my  propaganda  of  the  remarkable 
compositions  of  the  New  Russian  School,  which  I  esteem  and  appreciate 
with  lively  sympathy.  For  six  or  seven  years  past  at  the  Grand  Annual 
Concerts  of  the  Musical  Association,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
presiding,  the  orchestral  works  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Borodine 
have  figured  on  the  programmes.  Their  success  is  making  a  crescendo, 
in  spite  of  the  sort  of  contumacy  that  is  established  against  Russian 
music.  It  is  not  in  the  least  any  desire  of  being  peculiar  that  leads  me 
to  spread  it,  but  a  simple  feeling  of  justice,  based  on  my  conviction 
of  the  real  worth  of  these  works  of  high  lineage." 

Liszt's  enthusiasm  was  shared  by  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  the 
Signale  in  1878:  "  Rimsky-Korsakoff 's  'An  tar,'  a  programme- 
symphony  in  four  movements,  a  gorgeous  tone-picture,  announces  a 
tone-poet.  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  I  mean  by  this  expression? 
A  tone-poet  is  first  of  all  a  romanticist,  who,  nevertheless,  if  he  develop 
himself  to  a  genius,  can  also  be  a  classic,  as,  for  example,  Chopin." 

*  She  was  a  zealous  propagandist  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  New  Russian  School.  Her  husband,  cham- 
berlain of  Napoleon  III.,  died  in  1888,  and  she  then  left  Belgium,  her  native  land,  and  moved  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  died  in  1890.  See  the  gossip  about  her  in  "Les  Femmes  du  Second  Empire"  by  Fre*denc 
Loliee,  pp.  347-351  (Paris,  1006). 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts,  with  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Philip  Hale.  Bound  copies  of  the 
Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had  at  $1.50 
by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.   R.  COHEE,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


JOHN  T.  ELLIOTT, 


Teacher  of  the 

Art  of  Singing. 

Studio,  811  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore 


A.  L.  JUDEFIND, 


Vocal    and    Instrumental    Music 

Carefully  and  thoroughly  taught. 
2803  Parkwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Will  also  dve  lessons  at  student's  home. 


VIRQIL  CLAVIER  PIANO  METHOD. 


EDGAR  T.  PAUL. 


ROBERT  L,  PAUL. 


GOETSCHIUS  SYSTEM  OF  HARMONY. 

Studio,  \  08  West  Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  CS.  P.  'Phone,  Mad.  1417  R 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 

No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD 
STUDI< 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 
Room  45,  Chaliioux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mot;  . 
Room  sog,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 
H'ednts.: 
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Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT. 


PIANISTE  and  TEACHER. 

Hemenway  Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


E.  CUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,  "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35.  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) "Waterhoese,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse.  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  Xew  York:  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Cheqteb,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Sh  a  we,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Bostoa 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R,    HORNE. 

Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ef  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Trbmont  St..  Boston. 


Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,   Boston, 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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HOTZ 


Studio, 


17U  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 

Twenty-second  season  in  New  York 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

•programme  of  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 

AND  THE 

Fifth  and  Last  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  21     - 
AT  2.30  PRECISELY 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
manv  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  by 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  O. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Second  Violins. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A. 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warlike,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn.           Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz,  O 
Mann,  J.                 Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 KenfieW,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

-Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Lndwig,  C. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Piano 


Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PIANOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Broadway  and  ioth  Street 


Boston 
Symphony  I 
Orchestra 


CARNEGIE  HALL, 

NEW  YORK. 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-1908. 
Twenty-second  Season  in  New  Yoe k. 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19, 

AT  8.  J  5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Converse  .        "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Dramatic  Scenes  for  Orchestra,  Op.  23 

I.  In  Domremy.  First  time  at  these  concerts 

II.  Pastoral  Reverie. 

III.  Battle  Hymn. 

IV.  Night  Vision. 

V.     The  Maid  of  God. 


Loeffler    . 


MacDowell 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


"Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil),  Op.  14,  for 
Orchestra,  Pianoforte,  English  Horn, 
and  Three  Trumpets  Obbligati 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard,  Pianist. 


Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48 

Legend  :  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character. 

Twice  as  fast;  with  decision. 
Love  Song  :  Not  fast ;  tenderly. 
In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely. 
Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully. 
Village  Festival :  Swift  and  light. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  MacDowell  selection. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used,—<=wood,  iron,  felt,  etc*;  14 
different  <woods,— ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  oar  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  GO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
18 1& 


"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Dramatic  Scenes  for  Orchestra,  Op.  23. 

Frederick  S.  Converse 

(Born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  5,  1871 ;    now  living  at  Westwood,  Mass.) 

Mr.  Converse  wrote  an  overture,  entr'actes,  and  incidental  music 
for  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  drama,  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  which  was  produced 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  October  15,  1906.  Julia  Mar- 
lowe and  E.  A.  Sothern  played  the  leading  parts.  Mr.  Converse  wrote 
the  music  for  an  orchestra  of  about  twenty-five  players,  led  by  Mr. 
Carl  Nicosia. 

The  drama  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  on  January  1 , 
1907,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Converse's  music  was  then  played. 

Mr.  Converse  arranged  a  suite  from  this  music.  The  score  was 
amplified  for  a  larger  orchestra  than  the  one  in  the  theatre.  This  suite 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  first  of  the  Jordan  Hall  orches- 
tral concerts,  January  10,  1907,  when  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  conducted. 
This  score  was  afterward  revised. 

The  Dramatic  Scenes  are  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn), 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  a  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
(interchangeable  with  two  cornets-a-pistons) ,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  glocken- 
spiel, celesta,  bells,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Converse  furnished  the  following  analysis  of  these  scenes  for  the 
programme  book  of  the  concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  January  10,  1907. 
(The  programme  books  of  the  Jordan  Hall  orchestral  concerts  were 
edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill.) 

"I.  'In  Domremy'  presents  the  light-hearted,  idyllic  atmosphere 
of  the  early  scenes  of  the  drama,  with  some  suggestions  of  the  distant 
war.     It  contains  the  Vesper  music  and   Jeanne's    reverie,   the  fairy 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1  00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.     Golden  Threshold.     Quartette  Cycle       .         .       Price,  $1.50  net 

HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1. 00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $  1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 
1 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


music  of  the  Ladies  of  Lorraine  (based  on  an  old  French  folk-song,  'Der- 
riere  chez  mon  pere'),  a  love  song  sung  to  Jeanne  by  her  peasant  lover. 
These  themes  are  woven  into  a  free  overture  or  prelude  form.  II. 
'  Pastoral  Reverie ' :  a  simple  idyllic  reverie  in  which  the  pastoral  tones 
of  the  peasant  pipe  are  heard.  III.  'Battle  Hymn.'  This  number 
depicts  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  for  battle,  singing  the 
stern,  old  mediaeval  hymn,  'Veni,  Creator,'*  until  its  austere  harmonies 
are  lost  in  the  din  and  turmoil  of  actual  combat,  finally  to  reappear 
triumphantly  in  the  blaring  tones  of  trumpets.  IV.  'Night  Vision.' 
The  wearied  Jeanne  sleeps  in  the  moonlit  woods,  while  from  the  camp 
near  at  hand  come  confused,  indefinite  sounds  of  night.  The  Duke 
d'Alencon,  her  guardian,  approaches,  and,  overcome  by  the  impulse  of 
his  pure  love  for  the  maid,  moves  to  kiss  her  unmailed  hand.  Suddenly 
appears  to  him  the  bright,  protecting  image  of  Saint  Michael,  at  once 
warning  the  Duke  that  the  protection  of  Heaven  is  accorded  the  maid, 
and  strengthening  him  in  his  momentary  weakness.  V.  'The  Maid 
of  God'  opens  with  the  chant  of  the  priests  for  the  soul  of  the  con- 
demned Jeanne,  after  which  there  is  an  emotional  resume  of  her  whole 

*  The  hymn  beginning 

Veni,  Creator  spiritus, 
Mentes  tuorum  visita, 
Imple  superna  gratia 
Quae  tu  creasti  pectora, 

is  attributed  by  some  to  Charlemagne,  but  by  others,  and  with  more  plausibility,  to  Magnentius  Raban-Maur, 
Abbe  of  Fulda  and  Archbishop  of  Mayence.  Raban-Maur  as  monk  taught  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  bishop  he  would  not  dine  unless  a  certain  number  of  poor  people  sat  at  meat  with  him.  Born  at 
Fulda  in  788,  he  died  at  Winsel  in  856.  The  hymn,  "  Veni,  Creator,"  was  in  old  times  habitually  used,  and 
the  use  survives,  in  great  part,  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity,  as  at  the  coronation  of  kings,  the  celebration 
of  synods,  the  creation  of  popes,  and  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  saints. — P.  H. 


MacDowell  Number         The  Musician 

For  Teachers,  Students,  and  Lovers  of  Music 


The  March  Number  contains : 

Edward   MacDowell.      The   Spirit   of 
American  Individuality  in  Music 

Edward    MacDowell,   the    Man,   the 
Artist.     Henry  T.  Finck. 

MacDowell  s  Technic  as  Related  to  his 
Piano  Music.    T.  P.  Currier. 

Appreciations  of  MacDowell. 

When     the     "Ante     Bellum "    Miss 
Studied  Music.    Helena  Maguire. 

Declamation  as  a  Factor  in  Piano  Play- 
ing.   Constantin  von  Sternberg. 

Economical   Methods  in   Piano  Prac- 
tice (III.).    T.  P.  Currier. 

Articles  by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Daniel  Bloom- 
field,  Carl  Busch,  W.  Scott,  J.  H.  Gutterson, 
and  Henry  M.  Snyder  ;  Special  Departments 
for  Singers,  Organists,  Choirmasters,  Violinists, 
the  Children  ;  Answers  to  Queries  ;  Musical 
News,  etc.;  also  favorite  compositions  by  Mac- 
Dowell. The  COVER  will  be  finely  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  (photograph)  never  before 
published  in  any  music  journal.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell posed  specially  for  this  picture. 
The  magazine  will  therefore  be  one  of 
extraordinary  and  permanent  value. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy.     Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  150  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 


For  Sale  oy  Music  and  News  Dealers 


career,  beginning  with  the  simple  Jeanne  motive,  which  is  gradually 
woven  into  more  and  more  martial  strains,  leading  up  to  the  music  of 
the  pageant  scene  when  the  King  marches  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned, 
the  successful  climax  of  her  career.  Then  follows  a  tragic  climax  of 
her  motive,  and  a  sudden  return  to  its  pathetic  simplicity,  ended  by 
the  chant  of  the  priests,  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  a  peaceful,  if  sad 
apotheosis,  as  it  were  the  ascent  of  her  pure  soul  to  heaven." 

*  * 

Mr.  Converse  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  music  for  Mr. 
Mackaye's  play : — 

"While  the  music  follows  somewhat  the  lines  of  incidental  music 
written  by  Mendelssohn  for  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  by  Bizet 
for  'L'Arlesienne,'  and  by  Grieg  for  'Peer  Gynt,'  it  is  more  modern 
in  treatment  and  style. 

"It  approaches  the  problem  of  dramatic  expression  from  a  broader 
and  more  highly  organized  standpoint,  and  uses  to  a  certain  extent 
the  'leading  motive'  plan  which  obtains  in  modern  opera.  Although 
there  are  several  independent  balla*ds,  choruses,  and  chants,  drawn 
mostly  from  mediaeval  French  folk-song  and  Gregorian  ritual  chants 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  play,  the  music  is,  as  a  whole,  built  upon 
original  themes,  which  represent  different  characters,  situations,  and 
emotional  phases  of  the  drama.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Jeanne  motive,  the  Vesper  motive,  the  Pastoral,  vision,  and  battle 
motives,  all  of  which  occur  in  varied  and  characteristic  guises,  suitable 
to  the  situations  which  they  underlie  and  typify. 

"  These  musical  thoughts  are  worked  and  woven,  in  overture  and 
entr'actes,  into  orchestral  pieces  which  bridge  over  the  pauses  between 
the  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  mood  of  the  listener  and  prepare 
the  mind  for  what  is  to  follow  upon  the  stage. 

"In  this  way  a  complete  musical  drama  accompanies  in  emotional 
progress  the  development  of  the  play  itself.  The  whole  is  organi- 
cally built  up,  and  has  a  unity  of  purpose  and  expression  which  is 
entirely  lacking  in  the  fragmentary,  unrelated,  and  often  meaningless 
and  irrelevant  music  which  is  usually  played  in  our  theatres.     This  is  a 


Just  published  by 

C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
SIDNEY    HOMER 

Op.  19 

SEVENTEEN    LYRICS    FROM    "SING-SONG" 

"Words  by  Christina  Rossetti 
Price,  $1.25  net 

Christina  Rossetti's  verses  illumine  the  little  daily  incidents  in  a  child's  life 
with  an  artless  and  tender  poesy.  It  is  this  key-note  of  home  truth  that  Mr. 
Homer  has  so  successfully  caught  in  his  music  and  that  he  maintains  throughout 
the  seventeen  lyrics  he  has  elected  to  set.  The  cycle  shows  great  contrast  and 
variety  of  mood.  One  number  in  particular  that  has  all  the  charm  of  an  old  folk- 
song is  "  Love  me  —  I  love  you."  The  little  descriptive  touches,  as  the  "  Postman's 
knock"  in  the  first  number,  the  rooster's  crow  in  "  Kookoorookoo,"  are  introduced 
with  natural  and  unobtrusive  effect. 
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Conservatory 

of  MUSIC 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,    Director 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
EVERY    DEPARTMENT    UNDER   SPECIAL    MASTERS 


CLASS  OR  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

^Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments, 
and  Vocal  Music  Courses  are  supplemented  by 
such  other  branches  as  Composition,  History 
of  Music,  Theory,  Solfeggio,  Literature,  Dic- 
tion, Choir  Training,  Plain-song  Accompani- 
ment. The  Normal  Department  trains  for 
intelligent  and  practical  teaching  in  conformity 
with  Conservatory  methods. 

4L  The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts,  and 
recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice 
and  appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
music  student. 

Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
as  well  as  for  full  courses 


FOR  PARTICULARS  AND   YEAR  BOOK  ADDRESS 

RALPH    L.    FLANDERS,    Manager 
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serious  attempt  to  approach  the  matter  of  incidental  music  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  to  rid  the  poetic-drama  of  what  is  often  a  dis- 
turbing element,  and  by  the  subtle  emotional  appeal  of  one  of  the  most 
expressive  of  arts  to  heighten  its  poignancy  and  form. 

"Such  music  naturally  demands  an  enlarged  orchestra  of  competent 
players,  and  such  a  one  has  been  furnished  for  this  production,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Nicosia,  an  experienced  conductor  of  grand 
opera. " 


A  Pagan  Poem  (aftkr  Virgil),  Op.  14,  composed  for  Orchestra, 
Pianoforte,  English  Horn,  and  Three  Trumpets  Obbli- 
gati Charles    Martin    Loeffler 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen-i.-R.  (Alsace),  January  30,  1861 ;  now  living  at  Medfield,  Mass.) 

This  poem,  now  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Gustave  Schirmer,  was 
written  originally  in  1901  for  performance  as  chamber  music  and  for 
these  instruments, — pianoforte,  two  flutes,  oboe,  clarinet,  English  horn, 
two  horns,  three  trumpets  behind  the  scenes,  viola,  and  double-bass. 
It  was  afterward  arranged  for  two  pianos  and  three  trumpets,  and 
performed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  in  Boston,  April  13, 
1903,  with  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Gebhard  as  pianists. 

In  1905  and  1906  the  work  was  remoulded  and  treated  much  more 
symphonically.  A  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  and  three  trumpets 
was  made  by  the  composer.     This  transcription  was  played  at  the 


The  Musical   Climax  of  the  Season 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  18,  AT  2.30 


THE 
JOSEF  FRITZ 

HOFMANN-KREISLER 

JOINT  APPEARANCE 


Program  of  Ensemble  Music   and  Solos 
Mr.  HADDON  SQUIRE,  Accompanist 

Management,  Henry  Wolfsohn 


Reserved   Seats,   $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75    cts.     On  sale  at  Carnegie 

Hall  and  10  East  17th  Street 

THE    STEINWAY    PIANO    USED. 
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house  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bird,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  October  29,  1907, 
when  Messrs.  Gebhard  and  Fox  were  the  pianists. 

The  first  performance  of  the  present  orchestral  version  was  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  23, 
1907.  when  Mr.  Gebhard  was  the  pianist. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes.  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  antique  cymbals,*  tam-tam,  harp,  pianoforte,  strings. 

This  tone  poem  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Loeffler  by  certain  verses 
in  the  eighth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  "Phar- 
maceutria''  (the  Sorceress).  The  Eclogue,  dedicated  to  Pollio.  was 
written  probably  in  39  B.C.  It  consists  of  two  love  songs,  that  of 
Damon  and  that  of  Alphesibceus.  Each  song  has  ten  parts,  and  these 
parts  are  divided  by  a  recurring  burden  or  refrain.  Alphesibceus 
tells  of  the  love  incantation  of  a  Thessalian  girl,  who  bv  the  aid 
of  magical  spells  endeavors  to  bring  back  to  her  cottage  her  truant 
lover.  Daphnis.  Virgil  helped  himself  freely  here  from  the  second 
Idyll  of  Theocritus,  "The  Sorceress,"  in  which  Simaetha,  a  Syracuse 
maiden  of  middle  rank,  weaves  spells  to  regain  the  love  of  Delphis. 

The  lines  of  Virgil  that  appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Loeffler  are 
these  :t — 

"Fetch  vrater  forth,  and  twine  the  altars  here  with  the  soft  fillet,  and  burn 
resinous  twigs  and  make  frankincense,  that  I  may  try  by  magic  rites  to  turn  my 
lover's  sense  from  sanity;   nothing  is  wanting  now  but  the  songs. 

''Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Songs  have  might,  even,  to  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven:  with  songs 
Circe  transformed  the  crew  of  Ulysses ;  by  singing  the  cold  snake  is  burst  asunder 
in  the  meadows. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze, 
connected  by  a  bronze  chain  of  twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to 
the  first  E  above  the  treble  start.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  429  pages.  "De 
Cymbalis  Veterum  "  (1703).]  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some  in 
the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  sound  of  these  is  so  high  and  so 
weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These  cymbals 
served  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless.  In  the 
fairy -like  scherzo  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of  the 
largest  of  the  Pompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say.  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth  one 
with,  the  other."  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate  well,  the 
player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one  of  their 
edges.  They  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  hah"  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced'  antique  cymbals 
in  his  symphonic  poem  "  Viviane  ";  Debussy,  in  his  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  etc. 

t  Translation  into  English  prose  by  F.  W.  Mackail  (London,  i{ 
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"Threefold  first  I  twine  about  thee  these  diverse  triple-hued  threads,  and  thrice 
round  these  altars  I  draw  thine  image:   an  odd  number  is  the  gods'  delight. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Tie  the  threefold  colors  in  three  knots,  Amaryllis,  but  tie  them;  and  say,  'I 
tie  Venus'  bands.' 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"As  this  clay  stiffens  and  as  this  wax  softens  in  one  and  the  selfsame  fire,  so 
let  Daphnis  do  for  love  of  me.  Sprinkle  barley  meal  and  kindle  the  brittle  bay 
twigs  with  bitumen.     Cruel  Daphnis  burns  me;   I  burn  this  Day  at  Daphnis.* 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"These  herbs  and  these  poisons,  gathered  in  Pontus,  Moeris  himself  gave  me; 
in  Pontus  they  grow  thickest.  By  their  might  I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become 
a  wolf  and  plunge  into  the  forest,  often  seen  him  call  up  souls  from  their  deep  graves 
and  transplant  the  harvests  to  where  they  were  not  sown. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"Fetch  ashes,  Amaryllis,  out  of  doors,  and  fling  them  across  thy  head  into  the 
running  brook;  and  look  not  back.  With  these  I  will  assail  Daphnis;  nothing 
cares  he  for  gods,  nothing  for  songs. 

"Draw  from  the  city,  my  songs,  draw  Daphnis  home. 

"See!  the  embers  on  the  altar  have  caught  with  a  flickering  flame,  themselves, 
of  their  own  accord,  while  I  delay  to  fetch  them.  Be  it  for  good!  Something 
there  is  for  sure ;  and  Hylax  basks  in  the  doorway.  May  we  believe  ?  or  do  lovers 
fashion  dreams  of  their  own  ? 

"Forbear:    from  the  city — forbear  now,  my  songs — Daphnis,  comes." 
• 

Mr.  Loeffler  does  not  intend  to  present  in  this  music  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  verse  into  tones.  The  poem  is  a  fantasy,  inspired  by 
the  verses.  The  chief  themes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one, 
are  not  typical:  they  are  only  of  musical  significance.  The  refrain — 
"Ducite  ab  urbe  domurn,  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daphnim" — is  used 
sparingly,  and  is  given  to  three  trumpets  behind  the  scenes,  until 
Daphnis  nears  the  door  of  the  sorceress,  when  the  final  refrain,  ' '  Parcite, 
ab  urbe  venit,  jam  parcite,  carmina,  Daphnis,"  is  suggested  by  the 
fanfare  of  three  trumpets  on  the  stage. 

The  poem  opens,  Adagio,  2-2,  with  a  short  motive  which,  with 
an  inversion  of  it,  is  much  used  throughout  the  work.  The  first 
chief  theme  is  announced  dolce,  mf,  by  viola  solo  and  three  flutes. 
It  may  be  called  the  theme  of  invocation.  The  latter  half  of  it  may  be 
divided  into  two  motives,  the  first  a  phrase  descending  in  whole  tones, 
the  second  a  rising  and  falling  wail.  These  two  motives  are  used 
separately  and  frequently  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  After  the  exposition 
of  this  theme  the  pianoforte  enters  fortissimo  with  a  harmonized 
inversion  of  the  introductory  motive;  a  crescendo  follows  with   use 

♦Compare  Theocritus:  "As  I  melt  this  wax  by  the  help  of  the  goddess,  so  may  Myndian  Delphis  be 
presently  wasted  by  love :  and  as  this  brazen  wheel  is  whirled  round,  so  may  that  man  be  whirled  about  by  the 
influence  of  Aphrodite  at  my  doors.  Wheel,  draw  thou  that  man  to  my  house!"  See  also  Ovid,  Met.  III., 
487  et  seq. 
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of  the  foregoing  thematic  material,  and  a  glissando  for  the  pianoforte 
leads  to  an  Allegro,  in  which  now  familiar  thematic  material  is  used 
until  the  second  theme  appears  (first  violins,  harp,  pianoforte).  This 
theme  is  developed.  A  pianoforte  cadenza  built  on  thematic  material 
leads  to  a  Lento  assai,  6-4,  with  a  dolorous  theme  (No.  3)  for  the  English 
horn.  The  trumpets  behind  the  scenes  give  out  the  burden  of  the 
sorceress.  The  piu  vivo  section  may  suggest  to  some  a  chase  of 
wolves  ("I  have  often  seen  Moeris  become  a  wolf  and  plunge  into  the 
forest").  Tranquillo:  a  fourth  theme,  4-4,  is  given  to  the  pianoforte. 
Calando :  the  refrain  is  heard  again  from  behind  the  scenes.  Moderato : 
the  second  chief  theme,  6-4,  now  appears,  and  it  is  used  extensively. 
Largamente:  the  trumpets,  now  on  the  stage,  announce  the  coming 
of  Daphnis,  and  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the  barking  Hylax.  The 
ending  is  one  fanfare  of  frantic  exultation. 


A  NOTE  ON  WAXEN  IMAGES. 

Voltaire  once  said:  "It  is  a  singular  fact  that  vampires  are  found  only 
in  Hungary."  For  years  the  old  world  believed  that  Thessaly  was 
the  favorite  dwelling-place  of  witches.  What  adventures  did  not 
Lucius  Apuleius  have  in  that  far-off  land,  that  country  where  the  sun 
was  at  will  restrained  by  the  knowing  from  his  natural  race,  where 
the  moon  was  compelled  for  some  fell  purpose  to  purge  her  skim  upon 
herbs  and  trees!  There  dwelt  the  old  women,  greatly  feared,  who 
entered  a  stranger's  room  in  the  dark  night,  cut  into  his  body,  thrust 
in  hands,  and,  plucking  out  the  heart,  replaced  it  with  a  sponge, 
so  that  the  wound  would  open  when  the  wretch  drew  nigh  a  river  to 
drink,  the  sponge  would  fall  into  the  water,  the  body  would  forever 
after  be  without  life. 

Possibly  in  Libya,  near  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  there  were  more 
mysterious  sorceries  than  those  worked  by  the  witches  of  Thessaly. 
The  brother  of  Ophelion,  who  was  killed  by  an  embalmer  jealous  of 
her  sister's  love  for  the  guest  of  a  night,  believed  that  Libya  was  the 
land  to  be  more  dreaded.  As  he  tells  his  story  through  the  mouth  of 
Marcel  Schwob,  "It  is  indeed  terrible  to  think  that  the  incantations  of 
women  can  make  the  moon  descend  into  the  box  of  a  looking-glass;  or 
plunge  when  it  is  full  into  a  bucket  of  silver  with  dripping  stars;  or 
fry  as  a  yellow  jellyfish  in  a  stove,  while  the  Thessalian  night  is  black 
and  men  who  change  their  skin  are  free  to  roam.  All  this  is  terrible; 
but  I  should  fear  less  these  things  than  to  meet  again  in  the  blood-hued 
desert  the  embalming  women  of  Libya." 

"As  this  wax  softens,  ...  so  let  Daphnis  do  for  love  of  me."  Was 
this  spell  ever  worked  in  New  England,  which  was  once  a  land  of  witch- 
craft, where  strange  superstitions  still  survive  in  remote  villages  on 
sullen  hills  or  by  the  conniving  sea? 

This  spell  is  a  very  old  one,  and  many  have  been  thought  to  die  of  it. 
The  potency  of  it  was  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans; 
the  spell  came  down  through  the  centuries;  it  is  still  worked,  they 
say,  even  in  English  provinces.  Father  Charlevoix  found  North 
American  Indians  ("les  Illinois")  who  made  "petits  marmousets"  in 
the  image  of  those  whose  lives  they  wished  to  shorten,  images  that 
they  pierced  to  the  heart.  The  French  name  the  spell  "envoutement," 
and  the  wax  image  itself  of  the  man  or  woman  who  was  to  be  brought 
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back  to  lonely  arms  or  killed  by  a  wasting  disease  is  called  "vols"  or 
"voust."  An  image  resembling  the  victim  was  fashioned.  Sometimes 
hair  or  a  shred  of  clothing  of  the  human  being  ornamented  the  doll. 
If  the  figure  were  pierced  in  any  place,  the  man  or  woman  suffered 
in  the  same  region.  If  the  doll  were  melted,  there  was  mysterious 
wasting  away. 

Read  the  sane  and  pious  Jeremy  Collier's  account  of  Duffus,  the 
seventy-eighth  king  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  plot  against  Duffus 
in  the  tenth  century  as  a  contemner  of  the  nobility.  "A  club  of 
witches  at  Forresse  in  Murray,  did,  by  wasting  his  image  in  wax,  so 
waste  and  torment  him  with  continual  pain  and  sweating,  that  he  pin'd 
daily,  and  no  remedy  could  be  found  till  the  witchcraft  was  discovered, 
the  image  broke  and  the  witches  punished.' ' 

It  was  believed  that  the  Protestant  sorcerers,  wishing  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  after  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Day  saw  bloody  crows  and  other  horrid  visions,  killed  him  by  means 
of  wax  dolls  made  in  his  image. 


Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDowell 
(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861 ;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.     The  suite  was  first  played 


PADEREWSKI'S  CHOICE 

.  •    of  Pianos  is  .  . 

THE     WEBER 

Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  piano-manufacturing. 
The  piano  that  fails  to  progress  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE   WEBER    PIANO   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near  34th  Street,  New  York 
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in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  February  i,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  ' '  to  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  its  conductor,  Mr.  Emil  Paur."  It  was  also 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  December 
4>  I897>  January  4,  1902,  April  6,  1907. 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows:— 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'" 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love 
Song;  III.  In  War  Time;   IV.  Dirge;   V.  Village  Festival." 

The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

1.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small  Chippewa  theme. 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son) . 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast.  With  much  dignity  and  character,*  E  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona  " ;  but 
Mr.  MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by 
incident,  nor  to  tell  any  particular  story ;  ' '  the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  pro- 
gramme book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole,  it  should  be  said  distinctly 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  symphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 

*  The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  are  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.    The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 
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ulating  his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles ;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance.  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  E  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.  This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement.  i 

II.  Love  Song:  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood-wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of  two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood- wind  instruments. 
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III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Apthorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Sc alp- dance ;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge :  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
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darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 


* 
*  * 


The  music  of  the  North  American  Indians  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell;  John 
C.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  others. 
There  have  been  earnest  attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  fix  in  nota- 
tion song  and  dance  tunes. 

According  to  George  Catlin,  who  knew  Indians  intimately  before  they 
had  the  doubtful  advantages  of  reservations,  paternal  government,  and 
civilization,  the  North  American  savage  knew  these  musical  instruments, 
— drums,  rattles,  whistles,  lutes;  but  Catlin  does  not  describe  the  lutes, 
nor  does  he  insist  on  them,  and  Schoolcraft  denies  their  existence  among 
these  Indians. 

The  drums  were  like  our  tambourines,  or  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
kegs.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  was  the  drum  stage  or  the  pipe  stage.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drum  was  the  first  instrument,  for  sav- 
ages sometimes  have  the  drum  alone,  but  never  the  pipe  alone;  and,  if 
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they  have  the  pipe,  they  also  always  have  the  drum.  (The  drum  was 
the  only  musical  instrument  known  among  the  Australians,  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Behring's  nations,  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  Siberian 
tribes,  and,  until  recently,  the  Laplanders.)  The  North  American 
Indians  make  the  drum  contemporaneous  with  the  Deluge.  "When 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  to  subside,  they  were  drawn  off  into 
four  tortoises,  each  tortoise  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
these  tortoises,  besides  serving  as  reservoirs,  served  also  as  drums  for 
men  to  play  on,  by  striking  their  backs  with  drumsticks.  In  remem 
brance  of  this  event,  the  Eeh-teeh-Kas,  or  sacred  drums  of  the  medicine 
mysteries,  are  always  four  in  number,  made  of  buffalo-skin  sewn 
together  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  each  of  them  filled  with  water." 
The  drum  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  accompany  songs  of  amusement 
and  thanksgiving  and  in  medicine.  And,  as  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  drum  itself  was  often  regarded  as  a  deity,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  bell  was  thought  to  speak,  and  it  was  dressed  and  bedecked 
with  fetishistic  ornaments.  Schoolcraft  tells  a  legend  in  which  a  tired 
Indian  hunter  meets  spirits  in  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  "who  each 
had  a  little  drum  which  she  struck  with  ineffable  grace."  What  Win- 
wood  Reade  wrote  of  the  drum  in  venerable  and  mysterious  Africa 
may  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  the  instrument  monotonous: 
"For  the  drum  has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons 
to  the  dance ;  it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly, 
with  no  intervals  between  the  beats ;  it  rattles  for  tie  marriage ;  it  tolls 
for  the  death;  and  now  it  says,  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to 
the  ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Tschaikowsky 
knew  how  sinister  a  drum  might  be:  witness  the  persistent  drum-beat 
in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and 
the  use  of  the  bass  drum  in  the  "Manfred"  Symphony.  He  might  well 
have  cried  out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand 
what  my  drum  says?" * 

Some  who  do  not  like  Tschaikowsky  call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage 
for  his  use  of  the  drum.  They  resemble  Danfodio,  who  attempted  to 
abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa. 

Rowbotham's  claim  that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument 
known  to  man  has  been  disputed  by  some,  who  insist  that  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  pipe  were  first ;  but  his  chapter  on  the  drum  is  not  only 
ingenious  and  learned:  it  is  eloquent.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of 
water  at  regular  intervals  on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two 
boughs  against  one  another  in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order 
of  sound  to  the  continual  chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling 

*  Compare  Walt  Whitman's  "Beat!  Beat!  Drums!"  published  in  his  "Drum-Taps"  (New  York,  1865). 

1. 
Beat!  beat!  drums! — Blow!  bugles!  blow! 

Through  the  windows — through  doors — burst  like  a  force  of  ruthless  men, 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation; 
Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying: 

Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet — no  happiness  must  he  have  now  with  his  bride; 
Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace,  plowing  his  field  or  gathering  his  grain; 
So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums — so  shrill  you  bugles  blow. 

2. 
Beat!  beat!  drums! — Blow!  bugles!  blow! 
Over  the  traffic  of  cities — over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in  the  streets; 
Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses? 
No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds; 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  day — no  brokers  or  speculators — Would  they  continue? 
Would  the  talkers  be  talking?     Would  the  singer  attempt  to  sing? 
Would  the  lawyer  rise  in  the  court  to  state  his  case  before  the  judge? 
Then  ratde  quicker,  heavier  drums — you  bugles  wilder  blow. 
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of  a  brook.  And  why  ?  Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knock- 
ing of  boughs  is  "the  innuendo  of  design."  (See  '  'A  History  of  Music  " 
by  John  Frederick  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.,  pp.  1-34.     London,  1885.) 

The  whistles  or  pipes  of  the  Indians  were  the  "mystery  whistle,"  on 
which  no  white  man  could  play,  but  which  produced  liquid  and  sweet 
.tones ;  the  war  whistle ;  and  the  Winnebago  wooing-pipe,  or  flute.  "In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mis- 
tress with  it  for  days  together."  He  sits  on  a  rock  near  the  wigwam; 
and  blows  without  intermission,  "until  she  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  and  heart."  Among  all  savage  nations  the  love 
call  is  the  only  definite  purpose  for  which  the  flute  is  employed  outside 
its  employment  as  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  the  Formosa  wooing- 
flute,  the  Peruvian  wooing-flute,  and  the  Gila  wooing- flute.  And  what 
did  the  Indian  woman,  met  by  a  rude  Spanish  wooer  late  one  night  in  a 
street  of  Cuzco,  say:  "For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  sir,  let  me  go;  for  that 
flute  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me  with  such  passion 
and  tenderness  that  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  him  who  plays  it, 
for  love  constrains  me  to  go  thither,  that  I  may  be  his  wife  and  that  he 
may  be  my  husband." 

There  were  one-stopped  war  whistles,  there  were  flutes  of  deerskin  of 
three,  four,  and  six  holes.  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  used  in  the  dance. 

Catlin  says  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  North  American  Indians :  ' '  For 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  the 
world  would  call  melody,  their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of 
violent  chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutturals,  of  yelps  and  barks  and 
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screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only  with  'method 
(but  with  harmony)  in  their  madness.'  There  are  times,  too,  as  every 
traveller  of  the  Indian  country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his 
recollection,  when  the  Indian  lies  down  by  the  fireside  with  his  drum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptibly  touches  over, 
as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of  dulcet  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  most  tender  and  delicate  female."  And  in  another 
place  Catlin  speaks  of  "quiet  and  tender  songs,  rich  in  plaintive  expres- 
sion and' melody." 

It  has  been  stated  plausibly  that  song  in  its  rudest  state  was  influenced 
and  shaped  by  the  story-teller,  who  grew  excited  as  he  told  some  legend 
or  warlike  adventure,  or  boasted  of  his  own  glory;  for  in  his  excite- 
ment he  would  begin  to  intone,  and  the  tonal  unsteadiness  of  speech 
was  thus  corrected.  There  was  then  one  note,  and  some  say  that  the 
first  musical  note  was  G.  "At  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Rowbotham 
claims,  "the  songs  of  savages  are  nearly  all  at  this  pitch,  that  is  to  say, 
with  G  for  the  keynote,  and  those  savages  who  have  only  one  note  in 
their  music  always  have  G  for  that  one  note."  Chanting  in  impassioned 
speech  led  to  isolation  of  the  tone,  and  the  savage  aware  of  tone  apart 
from  speech  sought  to  vary  his  pleasure.  A  two-note  period  was  the 
next  step.  Then  came  a  period  of  three.  This  little  scale  was  extended, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  the  Great  Scale  of  three  notes  and  the  Little 
Scale  of  two  notes.  Thus  vocal  music  passed  through  three  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  scale,  "the  Isolating,  where  tie  Great  Scale 
and  the  Little  Scale  remain  isolated  from  one  another,  as  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  music  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  music  also 
of  many  savages,  and  of  the  Chinese;  the  next  stage  is  the  Aggluti- 
native Stage,  when  these  two  scales  are  agglutinated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  fourth ;  and  the  Inflectional  Stage,  when  by  the  insertion  of  the 
seventh  the  scale  is  enabled  to  pass  naturally  to  the  octave  above,  and 
to  modulate  to  a  new  scale  on  the  keynote  of  its  fifth."  ("A  History  of 
Music,"  by  John  F.  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.,  p.  107,  and  see  pp.  70-138.) 
Mr.  Rowbotham  insists  that  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  were 
in  the  Agglutinative  Stage,  and  made  use  of  only  six  notes,  and  if  the 
Story  told  among  them  was  the  prose  of  music,  the  Dance  was  the  verse. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1907=1908. 


Bach 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

(Hans  von  Billow's  Arrangement.) 
Overture  from  Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3,  for  Orchestra. 

Beethoven 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  1. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat  major. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin 
Bischoff  


Mr.  PaderEwski 

Mr.  Fritz  KreislEr 

Symphony  in  E  major 


(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major 

Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  9  (Unfinished) 

"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Dramatic  Scenes  for  Orchestra 

Overture,  " Carnival' ' 

"Pagan  Poem"   (after  Virgil),  for  Orchestra, 
Pianoforte,  English  Horn,  and  Three 
Trumpets  Obbligati. 
(Pianist,  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard.) 

MacDowell 

Orchestral  Suite  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian." 
Concerto  No.  2,  D  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 


Brahms 

Bruckner 

Converse 

Dvorak 

Loeffler 


Reger 
Schumann 


Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  J.  A.  Hiller 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  21, 

AT  2.30  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Haydn     .  .  Symphony  in  G  major,  "  The  Surprise  "  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio  cantabile ;  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto :  Allegro  molto ;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Mozart     .         .         .      Overture  to  the  Opera,  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro " 


Beethoven  ....     Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

I.  Adagio  ;  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro  vivace;  Trio:  Un  poco  meno  allegro. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  oi  ten  minutes  before  the  Beethoven  symphony. 
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Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise*'  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as 
the  symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,' '  is  the  third  of  the  twelve 
Salomon  symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered 
42  in  Sieber's  edition ;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library ;  6 
in  Breitkopf  and  HarteFs  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in 
Wotquenne's  Catalogue ;  4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the 
surprise" — which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in 
the  Andante — to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, awakened  suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected 
discharge  of  a  musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (1810),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  •  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of 
my  symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke. 
'Ancora!  ancoraf  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  com- 
plimented me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his 
Autobiography,  p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he 
had  composed  the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
played  it  to  him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a 
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roguish  laugh:  "The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added 
a  footnote,  when  he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  Haydn's  humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini 
to  embellish  his  setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  when  he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  "Surprise"  Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as 
"the  favorite  grand  overture." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with    a   slow   and    short   introduction, 

Adagio  cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.     A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind 

and  horns  alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.     The 

main  body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.     The  first 

section  of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the 

second   section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full   orchestra.     This 

theme  is  developed  at  unusual  length.     The  second  and  playful  theme 

is  in  D  major.     A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and 

ends  the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.     The  free 

fantasia  is  short.     The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.     The  second 

and  side  themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.     Andante,  C  major,  2-4.     The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in 

his  "Seasons"   (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a 

tune : — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins ; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1 802-1 803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to 
use  Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  trans- 
lations— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joyth'  impatient  Husbandman  " — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
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whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter- theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (i)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  ff,  with  modulation  to  K-flat  major;  (3) 
E-flat  major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty 
passages  for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  ff,  then  piano  with  the 
melody  changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it 
seems  as  though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody 
apparently  escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.     This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 

chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 

* 
*  * 

Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and  sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 
to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band ;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden 
bequeathed  to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  a  man 
appeared,  and  said:  "I  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take 
you  back  with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn 
was  intensely  amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for 
one  season  was  as  follows :  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds 
for  an  opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds 
for  six  symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two 
hundred  pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as 
many  concerts  under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guar- 
antee for  a  benefit  concert.  Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden 
with  the  bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.     Haydn 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose 
this  movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an 
enormous  bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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•  ♦  PROGRAM  .  . 


I.    SONATA,  Opus  53,  C  major 

Allegro  con  brio 

Introduzione 

Rondo 


Beethoven 


II.    FANTAISIE,  Opus  49,  F  minor 
IMPROMPTU,  Opus  36,  F-sharp 
fiTUDE,  Opus  25,  No.  6,  G-sharp  minor    -. 
MAZURKA,  Opus  50,  No.  2,  A-flat     . 
TROISlfiME  SCHERZO,  Opus  39,  C-sharp  minor, 


Chopin 


III.  RONDO  BRILLIANT,  Opus  62,  E-flat  Weber-Henselt 
MOMENT  MUSICAL,  Opus  94,  No.  3,  F  minor,  Schubert 
LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  Opus  62,  G  major,  Mendelssohn 
ROMANZE,  Opus  32,  D  minor  .  .  .  Schumann 
RIGOLETTO-FANTAISIE       .         .         .     Verdi-Liszt 

BALDWIN  PIANOFORTE  USED 
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had  five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  family 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  revolutionary,  just  as  some  now  look  asquint  at  Richard 
Strauss  as  Antichrist  in  music.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra ; 
and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until, 
in  181 5,  he  died  in  his  own  house.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as  "a  finished 
performer :  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra,  but  it  was 
exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  no 
man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings  and  princes 
for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin  was  the 
celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  elegantly 
embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs.,,  Gardiner,  by  the  way,  in 
1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  "the  many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  preserve 
the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among  these 
other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and  "the 
bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The  stockings  were  wrought  in  Gardi- 
ner's factory.  In  his  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice,  that 
"good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  was  generous  to  extravagance.  Beethoven  wrote  his  epitaph  in 
a  letter  to  Ries:  "The  death  of. Salomon  pains  me  deeply,  for  he  was 
a  noble  man,  whom  I  remember  from  childhood." 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  11,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  * 'presided 
at  the  harpsichord,"  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.     The 
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Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  critics  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums, — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August  15,  1795. 
The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert  hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room;  and 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for  one 
hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Manage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was'born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;^  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  Okelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore ' '  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  '  ■  Cosa  rara ' '  met 
with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and  public 
forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in  Vienna 
in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29,  1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings.  It  opens 
(Presto,  D  major,  4-4)  immediately  with  the  first  theme ;  the  first  part 
of  it  is  a  running  passage  of  seven  measures  in  eighth  notes  (strings  and 
bassoons  in  octaves),  and  the  second  part  is  given  for  four  measures 
to  wind  instruments,  with  a  joyous  response  of  seven  measures  by  full 
orchestra.  This  theme  is  repeated.  A  subsidiary  theme  follows,  and 
the  second  theme  appears  in  A  major,  a  gay  figure  in  the  violins,  with 
bassoon,  afterward  flute.  There  is  no  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  long 
coda. 

Beaumarchais's  "La  Folle  Journee,  ou  le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  was 
produced  privately  at  a  festival  prepared  by  de  Vaudreuil  for  the  Count 
d'Artois  in  September,  1783.  The  comedy  was  completed  in  1781,  and 
the  performance  at  the  Theatre  Francais  was  arranged,  but  Louis 
XVI.  read  the  piece,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  be  played.  The 
king  also  forbade  a  performance  at  court  in  June,  1783.  Beaumar- 
chais finally  succeeded  in  producing  his  play  publicly  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  April  27,  1784.  The  success  was  overwhelming,  although 
its  "profound  immorality" — to  quote  the  phrase  of  Annates  Drama- 
tiques,  1809 — was  severely  censured.  Grimm,  in  his  "Correspondance 
Litteraire"  (April,  1784),  wrote:  "As  for  this  immorality  concerning 
which  the  decency  and  the  seriousness  of  our  manners  have  made  such 
a  scandal,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  of  the 
most  austere  class:  it  is  a  picture  of  contemporaneous  manners,  the 
manners  and  principles  of  our  best  society;  and  the  picture  is  made 
with  a  boldness  and  a  naivete  which  might  well  be  kept  off  the  stage, 
if  the  purpose  of  a  comic  playwright  is  to  correct  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  period,  and  not  to  confine  himself  to  painting  them  for  his  own 
taste  and  enjoyment."  Epigrams,  satirical  pamphlets,  bitter  attacks 
on  the  author,  followed  the  production,  and  "Les  Amours  de  Cherubin," 
opera-comique  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  the  younger  Piccini,  and 
"Le  Veritable  Figaro,"  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  text  by  de  Sau- 
vigny,  a  censor  on  the  police  force,  with  music  by  Dezede,  were  per- 
formed in  1784,  the  former  on  November  4. 

Mozart  saw  in  the  play  an  excellent  libretto  for  an  opera.  Da  Ponte 
tells  the  story  in  his  amusing   Memoirs:    "Talking  one  day  with  him 
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[Mozart],  lie  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de  Figaro' 
into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success  was 
immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  Emperor's  command  on  account  of  its  immorality.  How  then 
to  propose  it  anew  ?  Baron  Vetzlar  *  offered  me  with  his  customary 
generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me  that  he 
would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were  refused 
in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and" I  secretly  began  work.  I 
waited  the  opportune  moment  to  ;  propose  the  poem  either  to  the 
Intendant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin 
alone  was  in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference 
to  Mozart,  to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work  on 
one  for  him.  As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music, 
and  it  was  all  finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed 
an  opportune  moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript 
directly  to  the  Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  song,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.' 

"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

'"True;  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to 
play  this  piece,  "Figaro."  ' 

'"I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a 
word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his 
Majesty's  protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems 
to  me  a  masterpiece.' 

"'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him 
the  good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score. 
He  obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which 
delighted  him.  Joseph  II.  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in 
general  for  everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious 
success  of  this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The 
music,  incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise. 
The  Viennese  composers  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 

There  was  a  cabal  from  the  start  against  the  production  of  Mozart's 
opera.  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences:  "Every  one  of  the  opera 
company  took  part  in  the  contest.  I  alone  was  a  stickler  for  Mozart, 
and  naturally  enough,  for  he  had  a  claim  on  my  warmest  wishes.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  performers  in  this  opera  at  that  time,  but  one  survives — 
myself.  [This  was  written  in  1826.]  It  was  allowed  that  never  was 
opera  stronger  cast.  I  have  seen  it  performed  at  different  periods  in 
other  countries,  and  well  too,  but  no  more  to  compare  with  its  original 
performance  than  light  is  to  darkness.  All  the  original  performers  had 
the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  composer,  who  transfused  into 
their  minds  his  inspired  meaning.  I  never  shall  forget  his  little  ani- 
mated countenance,  when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius; 
it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it  as  it  would  be  to  paint  sunbeams." 

*  Da  Ponte  refers  here  to  Baron  Wezlar. 
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Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  4,  Op.  60,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770 ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  composition  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  was 
not  begun  before  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica,"  No.  3,  and  the 
first  public  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  was  at  Vienna  on  April  7, 
1805.*  Nottebohm  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven,  dated  1795, 
notes  for  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  one  sketch  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  opening  measures  of  the  Scherzo  as  it  is  now  known  to  us. 
But  the  composition,  properly  speaking,  did  not  begin  until  the 
"Eroica"  had  been  performed.  This  composition  was  interrupted 
by  work  on  the  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  4,  a  symphony  of  a 
very  different  character.  There  is  not  a  single  sketch  for  the  Fourth 
Symphony  in  any  one  of  the  books  of  Beethoven  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  symphony  was  probably  invented  and  composed 
in  the  summer  of  1806. 

After  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica"  Beethoven  also  worked  on 
his  opera,  "Fidelio."  The  French  army  entered  Vienna,  November 
13,  1805;  on  the  i5tri  Napoleon  sent  to  the  Viennese  a  proclamation 
dated  at  Schonbrunn,  and  on  November  20,  1805,  "Fidelio"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time,  before  an  audience  largely  composed  of 


1804. 


*  The  "  Eroica  "  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  private  concert  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December, 
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French  officers.  There  were  three  performances,  and  the  opera  was 
withdrawn  until  March  29,  1806,  when  it  was  reduced  from  three 
acts  to  two.  The  opera  was  again  coldly  received;  there  were  two 
performances;   and  there  was  no  revival  in  Vienna  until  18 14. 

Beethoven,  disturbed  by  this  disaster,  went  in  1806  to  Hungary 
to  visit  his  friend,  Count  Brunswick,  and  he  visited  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  Castle  Gratz,  which  was  near  Troppau  in  Silesia.  It  has 
been  said  that  at  Martonvasar,  visiting  the  Brunswicks,  he  found  that 
he  loved  Theresa  and  that  his  love  was  returned.*  Some  therefore 
account  for  the  postponement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  begun  before 
the  Fourth,  "by  the  fact  that  in  May,  1806,  Beethoven  became  engaged 
to  the  Countess  Theresa.  .  .  .  The  B-flat  symphony  has  been  mentioned 
as  'the  most  tenderly  classical'  of  all  works  of  its  kind;  its  keynote 
is  'happiness' — a  contentment  which  could  have  come  to  the  master 
only  through  such  an  incident  as  the  one  above  set  forth — his  betrothal." 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning. 

It  is  better  to  say  with  Thayer  that  nothing  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  the  Fourth  beyond  the  inscription  put  by  the  composer  on 
the  manuscript  which  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family:  "Sinfonia 
4a  1806.     L.  v.  Bthvn." 

This  we  do  know:  that,  while  Beethoven  was  visiting  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  at  the  latter's  Castle  Gratz,  the  two  called  on  Franz  Count 
Oppersdorf,  who  had  a  castle  near  Grossglogau.  This  count,  born 
in  1778,  rich  and  high  born,  was  fond  of  music,  and  he  had  at  this 
castle  a  well-drilled  orchestra,  which  then  played  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  in  the  presence  of  the  composer.  In  June,  1807, 
he  commissioned  Beethoven  to  compose  a  symphony,  paid  him  two 
hundred  florins  in  advance  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins  more  in 
1808.  Beethoven  accepted  the  offer,  and  purposed  to  give  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor  to  the  count;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
November,  1808,  the  count  received,  not  the  symphony,  but  a  letter 
of  apology,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  the 
symphony  which  he  had  composed  for  him  and  also  another, — these 
were  probably  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth, — but  that  the  count  would 
receive  soon  the  one  intended  for  him.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  were 
dedicated  respectively  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumowsky. 
Oppersdorf  at  last  received  the  Fourth  Symphony,  dedicated  to  him, 
a  symphony  that  was  begun  before  he  gave  the  commission ;  he  received 
it  after  it  had  been  performed.  He  was  naturally  offended,  especially 
as  the  Fourth  Symphony  at  first  met  with  little  favor.  He  did  not 
give  Beethoven  another  commission,  nor  did  he  meet  him  again, 
although  Beethoven  visited  again  at  the  Castle  Gratz  in  181 1.  The 
count  died  January  21,  1818. 

*  * 

*  See  "Beethovens  unsterbliche  Geliebte  nach  persSnlichen  Erinnerungen,"  by  Mariam  Tenger  (Bonn, 
1890),  and  Prod'bomme's  "Symphonies  de  Beethoven"  (Paris,   1906). 
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The  Fourth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
two  concerts  given  in  Vienna  about  the  15th  of  March,  1807,  at  Prince 
Lobkowitz's.  The  concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  composer.  The 
Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  published  this  review  early  in  April 
of  that  year : — 

"Beethoven  gave  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince  L.  two  concerts 
in  which  only  his  own  compositions  were  performed:  the  first  four 
symphonies,  an  overture  to  the  tragedy  'Coriolanus,'  a  pianoforte 
concerto,  and  some  arias  from  'Fidelia.'  Wealth  of  ideas,  bold 
originality,  and  fulness  of  strength,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  Muse,  were  here  plainly  in  evidence.  Yet  many  took 
exception  to  the  neglect  of  noble  simplicity,  to  the  excessive  amassing 
thoughts,  which  on  account  of  their  number  are  not  always  sufficiently 
blended  and  elaborated,  and  therefore  often  produce  the  effect  of 
uncut  diamonds." 

Was  this  "Prince  L."  Lobkowitz  or  Lichnowsky?  Thayer  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  symphony  was  also  played  in  public  at  a  charity  concert  at  the 
Burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  November  15,  1807,  when  it  was  conducted 
by  the  composer.  The  correspondent  of  Kotzebue's  Freimilthige 
(January  14,  1808)  wrote:  "Beethoven  has  composed  a  new  sym- 
phony, which  has  pleased  at  least  his  furious  admirers,  and  an  overture 
to  Collin's  'Coriolanus,'  which  has  pleased  everybody." 

Toward  the  end  of  1807  the  Concerts  of  Amateurs,  a  society  com- 
posed of  nobles  and  bankers,  transferred  their  private  concerts  from 
the  Mehlgrube  to  the  great  hall  of  the  University,  and  at  one  of  these 
concerts  Beethoven  conducted  a  third  performance  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony.  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
wrote  that  the  symphony,  which  did  not  give  much  pleasure  at  the 
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theatre,  here  met  with  the  success  that  it  deserved,  as  it  seemed  to 
him.  "For  the  first  Allegro,  well  worked,  is  beautiful,  fiery,  and 
rich  in  harmonies.  The  Menuet  and  Trio  have  an  original,  individual 
character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  in  the  Adagio  the  song  were  not 
so  divided  among  the  instruments ;  for  such  division,  even  in  Eberl's* 
rich  and  brilliant  Symphony  in  D  minor,  often  injures  the  effect. " 

According  to  Schindler  the  new  symphony  made  a  marked  impression 
on  the  audience,  and  its  effect  was  more  decisive  than  was  that  of  the 
Symphony  in  C  major  eight  years  before. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  probably  the  one  at  a  concert 
of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  8,  1849. 

* 

*  * 

The  separate  orchestral  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  were  published 
"in  March,  1809,!  by  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  of  Industry  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  The  complete  score  in  octavo,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pages,  was  published  in  182 1  with  this  title:  "4e  Grande  Simphonie 
en  si  bemol  majeur  (B  dur)  composee  et  dediee  a  Monsr  le  Comte 
d'Oppersdorf  par  Louis  Van  Beethoven,  Op.  60.  Partition.  Prix 
16  Fr.     Bonn  et  Cologne  chez  N.  Simrock,  2078."  • 

An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  by  Fr.  Stein  was  published  early 

in  1809. 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

* 

*  * 

No  one  has  written  more  acutely,  discriminatively,  and  with  more 
poetic  appreciation  of  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  than  Hector 
Berlioz,  still  the  prince  of  critics. 

"Here  Beethoven  abandons  wholly  the  ode  and  the  elegy," — a 
reference  to  the  "Eroica"  Symphony, — "to  return  to  the  less  lofty  and 
sombre  but  perhaps  no  less  difficult  style  of  the  Second  Symphony. 
The  character  of  this  score  is  generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of 
a  heavenly  sweetness.  If  we  except  the  meditative  adagio,  which 
serves  as  an  introduction,  the  first  movement  is  almost  entirely  given 
up   to   joyfulness.     The  motive  in  detached  notes,   with   which   the 

*  Anton  Eberl  (i  766-1807)  was  a  Viennese  composer  and  pianist,  who  lived  four  years  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  made  many  concert  tours.  He  wrote  five  operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  and  piano- 
forte music. 

t  Thayer  says  1808,  but  see  the  Intelligenz-Blatt  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,  April,  1809, 
Col.  35. 
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allegro  begins,  is  only  a  canvas,  on  which  the  composer  spreads  the 
other  more  real  melodies,  which  thus  render  the  apparently  chief  idea 
of  the  beginning  an  accessory.  This  artifice,  although  it  is  fertile  in 
curious  and  interesting  results,  had  already  been  employed  by  Mozart 
and  Haydn  with  equal  success.  But  we  find  in  the  second  section 
of  this  same  allegro  an  idea  that  is  truly  new,  the  first  measures  of 
which  captivate  the  attention';  this  idea,  after  leading  the  hearer's 
mind  through  mysterious  developments,  astonishes  it  by  its  unexpected 
ending.  It  consists  of  this:  after  a  rather  vigorous  tutti  the  first 
violins  pick  the  first  theme  to  pieces,  and  form  with  it  a  pianissimo 
dialogue  with  the  second  violins,  which  leads  to  holds  on  the  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  in  B-natural:  each  one  of  these  holds  is  inter- 
rupted by  two  measures  of  silence,  which  are  filled  out  only  by  a  light 
tremolo  of  kettledrums  on  B-flat,  the  enharmonic  major  third  of  the 
fundamental  F-sharp.  After  two  apparitions  of  this  nature,  the  drums 
are  silent  to  allow  the  strings  to  murmur  gently  other  fragments  of  the 
theme,  and  to  arrive  by  a  new  enharmonic  modulation  to  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  and  the  fourth  of  B-flat.  The  kettledrums  then  enter 
on  the  same  note,  which  is  not  now  a  leading  note,  as  it  was  the  first 
time,  but  a  true  tonic,  and  they  continue  the  tremolo  for  twenty  meas- 
ures or  so.  The  force  of  tonality  of  this  B-flat,  scarcely  perceptible 
at  first,  waxes  greater  and  greater  as  the  tremolo  is  prolonged;  then 
the  other  instruments,  scattering  little  unfinished  bits  of  phrases  in 
their  onward  march,  lead  with  the  continuous  roll  of  the  drums  to  a 
general  forte  in  which  the  perfect  chord  of  B-flat  is  at  last  established 
by  the  orchestra  in  its  full  majesty.     This  astonishing  crescendo   is 
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PRACTICAL  EUROPEAN  GUIDE 

By  M.  D.  Frazar 


You  Need 


Handy  lor  the  Pocket  252  pages,  cloth,  $1.00  net ;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Tells   you    how   to   prepare,  how   to   go, 
where  to  stop,  what  to  see,  what  to  pay 
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one  of  the  most  skilfully  contrived  things  we  know  of  in  music:  you 
will  hardly  find  its  equal  except  in  that  which  ends  the  famous  scherzo 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  And  this  latter,  in  spite  of  its  immense 
effectiveness,  is  conceived  on  a  less  vast  scale,  for  it  sets  out  from  piano 
to  arrive  at  the  final  explosion  without  departing  from  the  principal 
key,  while  the  one  whose  march  we  have  just  described  starts  from 
mezzo-forte,  is  lost  for  a  moment  in  a  pianissimo  beneath  which  are 
harmonies  with  vague  and  undecided  coloring,  then  reappears  with 
chords  of  a  more  determined  tonality,  and  bursts  out  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  cloud  that  veiled  this  modulation  is  completely  dissipated. 
You  might  compare  it  to  a  river  whose  calm  waters  suddenly  disappear 
and  only  leave  the  subterranean  bed  to  plunge  with  a  roar  in  a 
foaming  waterfall. 

"As  for  the  adagio — it  escapes  analysis.  It  is  so  pure  in  form,  the 
melodic  expression  is  so  angelic  and  of  such  irresistible  tenderness, 
that  the  prodigious  art  of  the  workmanship  disappears  completely. 
You  are  seized,  from  the  first  measure,  by  an  emotion  which  at  the  end 
becomes  overwhelming  in  its  intensity;  and  it  is  only  in  the  works  of 
one  of  these  giants  of  poetry  that  we  can  find  a  point  of  comparison 
with  this  sublime  page  of  the  giant  of  music.  Nothing,  indeed,  more 
resembles  the  impression  produced  by  this  adagio  than  that  which  we 
experience  when  we  read  the  touching  episode  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
in  the  'Divina  Commedia,'  the  recital  of  which  Virgil  cannot  hear 
'without  weeping  in  sobs/  and  which,  at  the  last  verse,  makes  Dante 
'fall,  as  falls  a  dead  body.'  This  movement  seems  to  have  been  sighed 
by  the  archangel  Michael,  one  day,  when,  overcome  by  melancholy, 
he  contemplated  the  worlds  from  the  threshold  of  the  empyrean. 

"The  scherzo  consists  almost  wholly  of  phrases  in  binary  rhythm 
forced  to  enter  into  combinations  of  3-4  time.  This  means,  frequently 
used  by  Beethoven,  gives  much  vigor  to  the  style ;  the  melodic  cadences 
thus  become,  more  piquant,  more  unexpected;  and,  besides,  these 
syncopated  rhythms  have  in  themselves  a  real  charm,  although  it  is 
hard  to  explain  it.  There  is  pleasure  in  seeing  the  time  thus  pounded 
into  pieces  wholly  restored  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  musical  speech,  for  a  while  arrested,  reach  nevertheless  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  a  complete  solution.  The  melody  of  the  trio, 
given  to  wind  instruments,  is  of  a  delicious  freshness;  the  pace  is  a 
little  slower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  scherzo,  and  its  simplicity 
stands  out  in  still  greater  elegance  from  the  opposition  of  the  little 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  of  APPLIED  MUSIC 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

Edgar  O.  Silver,  President.        212  West  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Faculty,  Examiners,  and  Lecturers: 

William  Mason  H.  Rawlins  Baker  Geo.  Coleman  Gow 

Albert  Ross  Parsons  Herwegh  von  Ende  McCall  Lanham 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley  Modest  Altschuler  Mary  Fidelia  Burt 

Paul  Savage  Kate  S.  Chittenden  Adrienne  Remenyi  von  Ende 

Paul  Ambrose  William  F.  Sherman  Fannie  Greene 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Matinees  during 
the  Season  of  1907-1908. 

•  

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  4. 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Boehe "Taormina,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  9 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Cha brier "Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 

Chadwick      ....  Symphonic  Sketches:   Suite  for  Orchestra 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Gotz Symphony  in  F  major,  Op.  9 

Handel,       Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

(Edition  of  Gustav  F.  Kogel.) 
(First  time  in  this  form  in  New  York.) 

Haydn *  Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  6 

MacDowell Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.  42 

Marschner   .        .        .  Aria,  "An  jenem  Tag,"  from  "Hans  Heiling" 

Mr.  Anton  Van  Rooy 
Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550). 

Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Reznicek 

Adagio  and  Scherzo-finale  from  Symphonic  Suite  in  E  minor  for 
Full  Orchestra 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Rubinstein    .        .  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  70  Mr.  PaderEwski 

Richard  Strauss        .         "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  Op.  28 

Wagner         .  Closing  Speech  of  Hans  Sachs,  from  "Die  Meistersinger " 

Mr.  Anton  Van  Rooy 
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phrases  which  the  violins  throw  across  the  wind  instruments,  like  so 
many  teasing  but  charming  allurements. 

"The  finale,  gay  and  lively,  returns  to  ordinary  rhythmic  forms; 
it  consists  of  a  jingling  of  sparkling  notes,  interrupted,  however,  by 
some  hoarse  and  savage  chords,  in  which  are  shown  the  angry  outbursts 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  composer." 

*  * 

Von  Weber,  in  his  "Kiinstlerleben,"  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Fourth 
Symphony;  of  the  introduction,  "full  of  short  detached  ideas  without 
relation  one  to  another — three  or  four  notes  even*  quarter  hour,  which 
is  interesting!  Then  a  muffled  drum  roll  and  mysterious  viola  phrases, 
all  ornamented  with  a  crowd  of  general  pauses  and  rests:  then,  after 
the  hearer  is  resigned  by  long  waiting,  the  Allegro,  a  ferocious  move- 
ment in  which  especial  care  is  taken  that  no  principal  thought  is 
exposed,"  etc.  Von  "Weber,  who  put  this  tirade  in  the  mouth  of  an 
organ-blower,  conducted  this  symphony  at  Prague. 

The  symphony  was  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  16,  1810,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Musical 
Institute.  The  critic  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  referred 
to  the  Introduction  as  an  Allegro  and  to  the  Adagio  as  an  Andante, 
but  pronounced  the  symphony  "geistreich,"  and  concluded  as  follows: 
"The  work  is  clear,  comprehensible  and  very  agreeable  and  it  resembles 
the  first  and  second  symphonies  of  this  master  which  are  highly  esteemed 
and  with  good  reason,  rather  than  the  fifth  and  the  sixth."  The 
symphony  was  played  and  warmly  praised  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  March,  181 1. 

At  Mannheim,  where  it  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  181 1,  the 
symphony  was  characterized  as  "Jean  Paul  in  music."  At  Cassel, 
where  Guhr  conducted  it  in  the  season  of  18 15-16,  a  local  critic  wrote 
to  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  master  in  this  as  in  several  of  his  new  works,  is  extremely  bizarre 
and  makes  himself  unintelligible  and  even  an  object  of  terror  to  even 
cultivated  dilettanti." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  performed  the  Fourth  Symphony,  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  society  (181 7;  no 
exact  records  were  kept  until  182 1),  certainly  on  March  12,  1821. 

The  first  performance  at  Paris  was  probably  at  a  concert  of  the 
Conservator}*,  February  21,  1830.  A  critic  wrote  for  Figaro:  "It 
is  not  that  this  work  of  Beethoven  is  inferior  to  the  majority  of  his 
which  we  know;  on  the  contrary  this  beautiful  work  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  take  its  place  among  his  most  astonishing  creations,  but,  it 
must  be  said,  the  details  in  which  the  composer  delights  nearly  all 
escaped  us.  The  auditory  nerves  of  the  audience  had  been  paralyzed 
by  too  sustained  attention.  We  must  hear  this  symphony  again 
before  risking  a  fuller  analysis."  Now  the  programme  of  this  concert 
included  a  symphony  by  Haydn,  a  chorus  from  "Euryanthe"  tinkered 
by  Castil-Blaze,  a  scene  for  orchestra  and  solo  violin  by  Mazas,  Weber's 
"Hunters'  Chorus,"  a  pianoforte  concerto  by  Kalkbrenner,  and  at 
last  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Castil-Blaze  after  the  second  performance, 
April  4,  1830,  criticised  the  symphony  with  much  appreciation,  and 
complained  that  the  finale  was  played  too  fast. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  played  the  symphony  for 
the  first  time,  November  24,  1849. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Dr.  EDOUARD  BLITZ, 


SCHOOL  OF  SIQHT  SINGING. 

Fixed  DO. 

843  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  i  tog  p.m. 


MAX  DUTZMANN, 


Voice   Culture. 

Carnegie    Hall,     Studios  817,  818,  and  836 
Telephone,  6136  Columbus. 


ARTHUR  PHILIPS, 


BARYTONE  SOLOIST, 

teacher  of  Singing. 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Miss  ELISE  REIMER, 


COACH,  ACCOMPANIST. 

Studios  828  and  829, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


ELLEN  L.  BRYAN  MOORE. 


TEACHER    OF     PIANOFORTE. 


875  Carnegie  Hall 


New  York 


LUCY  HOUGHTON, 


PIAN/STE  and  TEACHER. 

Thorough  course  for  beginners. 

Special  attention  to  development  in  artistic  touch, 
technique,  and  interpretation  to  advanced  students. 

Home  Studio,  New  York, 

13  East  34th  Street,  Bayonne.     1 1 5  Carnegie  Hall. 

Telephone,  5966  Columbus. 


Teacher  of   Singing. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  CHENEY,   studi0     .    — ; 


-  Carnegie   Hall 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Ogden  Crane  American  School 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Studio  115. 


MARY  WAGNER  GILBERT, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Style,  Finish,  Interpretation. 

Leschetizky  method.     Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826    CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Mme.  Hildegard  Hoffmann 

Oratorio  and  joint  recitals  with 

Mr.  Henry  Holden 


Huss 


Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction. 

Soloist    with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 

Studios,  Carnegie  and  Steinway  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.     Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


EDGENE  HEFFLEY, 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

STUDIO, 
707=708  CARNEGIE  HALL. 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

Studio,  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN, 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 
teacher  of  Singing* 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 


ARTHUR  DE  GUICHARD 

(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti ), 


SINGING. 

OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143  WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professional*. 
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School  of  Physical  Culture.  Voice  Building  for  public  speakers  and 
singers.  Correct  breathing  and  tone  placing.  Weight  reduction 
assured.    Reference  given  on  application.     Call  or  address 

Mrs.  J.  CONELL,  605-606  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  PIZZARBLLO, 


VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Voice  Developed.  Style,  Opera. 
851=852  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO. 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  i. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOWNSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 
Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


MISS  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 
Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 
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EFFIE  PALMER, 


E.  GUTTER,  Jr. 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGLIA  METHOD. 

STUDIOS  : 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays . 

TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,   "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DO 


f 


TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupil   of   Professor  Jachman-Wagner,    Berlin,  and 
Professor  GalHera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  I.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  H.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35.  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) "Waterhotjse,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, "Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhotjse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  CEEQrER,  Bass,  All  fouls'  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I.;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING   VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA   TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  end  Teacher* 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17,  ■ 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO=CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER.  N 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley. Square, 
Boston. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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BAPTIST  TEMPLE  -        BROOKLYN 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

®00tmt  g^mpfymuj  ©rrf^atra 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

programme  at  % 
Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES    BY    PHILIP   HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 
AT  8-15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeisteiv 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRENO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


REPRESENTED    BY 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY    .     37  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.     Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H, 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

i 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A, 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet.         Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.              Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C                  Lorenz.  O 
Mann,  J.                  Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion.     * 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 
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Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
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Represented  in  New  York  by 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


BAPTIST    TEMPLE, 

Y       Third  Ave.  and  Schermerhorn  St., 

Si  BROOKLYN. 

"         Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

Twentieth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


Mozart 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20, 

AT  8J5  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Handel      .  .    Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

(Edition  of  Gustav  F.  Kogel).    First  time  in  Brooklyn 

I.  Pomposo. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  A  tempo  ordinario. 

IV.  Largo. 
V.  Allegro. 

Haydn       .  .       Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio  cantabile ;  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto;  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Symphony  in  D  major  (K.  504) 


I.     Adagio;  Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Finale:  Presto. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  Mozart  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano;  10 
different  materials  used, — <zvood,  iron,  felt,  etc.;   14 

different  <vjoods,  —  ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience ;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  OS  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  'corner   19th  Street),  New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,   Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 

1842 


Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras. 

George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Extracts  from  this  work — Pomposo,  Allegro ;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo ; 
Largo;  A  tempo  ordinario;  Allegro — were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch 
conductor,  December  26,  1891. 

The  present  arrangement  of  movements  from  Handel's  concerto  is 
by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel,*  and  it  is  now  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  this  city. 

Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  the  original  work.  It  is  composed 
for  two  bands  of  two  oboes,  two  horns,  bassoons,  and  for  strings.  The 
date  of  composition  is  not  known.  Handel  hardly  ever  dated  a 
manuscript.  Chrysander  thinks  the  concerto  belongs  to  Handel's 
later  period,  and  that  it  was  written  between  1740  and  1750.  It  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel  Society, 
1886.  We  do  not  know  where  or  when  the  work  was  first  performed, 
or  whether  it  were  performed  while  Handel  was  alive,  though  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  was. 

W.  S.  Rockstro,  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1883),  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  concerto : — 

"The  volume  in  the  Royal  Collection  labelled  'Sketches,'  which 
contains  the  disputed  Magnificat  and  the  two  unpublished  versions  of 
'How     beautiful,'    contains,    also,    a    long    and    extremely    elaborate 

*  Kogel  was  born  January  16,  1849,  at  Leipsic.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city  (1863-67), 
lived  some  years  in  Alsace  as  a  music  teacher,  returned  home  when  the  war  broke  out,  worked  for  the  firm 
of  Peters,  the  music  publisher,  and  in  1874  began  his  career  as  a  conductor.  He  conducted  in  the  theatres 
of  Nuremberg,  Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86),  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  Berlin,  in  1887,  and  in  1891  he  became  conductor  of  the  Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  In  1903  he  was  removed,  to  make  a  place  for  Sigismund  von  Hausegger.  He  has  edited  editions 
of  operas  and  orchestral  works,  among  the  latter  two  concertos  of  Handel.  He  conducted  on  December 
4,  5,  18,  19,  T903,  and  on  November  11  and  12,  1904,  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 


NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.  Love  Letters.  Five  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.  Five  Japanese  Songs.  2  keys  .  Price,  $1  00  net 
LIZA  LEHMANN.  Golden  Threshold.  Quartette  Cycle  .  .  Price,  $1.50  net 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby.     2  keys 

Price,  $1.00  net 
LANDON  RONALD.  Love  Tokens.  Six  Songs.  2  keys  .  .  Price,  $1.00  net 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     .         .         .       Price,  $1  00  net 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown Price,  $1.50  net 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.  Love  Themes.  Cycle  of  Three  Songs.  Price,  $1. 00  net 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 
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composition,  which  has  never  yet  been  brought  before  the  public. 
M.  Schoelcher  was  evidently  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  manuscript; 
for,  at  page  1 39  of  his  Life  of  Handel,  he  quotes  it  as  a  proof  that  certain 
portions  of  'The  Messiah*  were  more  fully  accompanied  than  the  world 
has  generally  supposed.*  .  .  .  The  manuscript,  filling  eighty-four  pages 
of  paper,  exactly  similar  in  size,  texture,  and  water-mark  to  that  used 
for  the  Magnificat,  resembles  that  work  so  closely  in  the  character  of  its 
handwriting  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  produced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  period ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740. 
It  consists  of  nine  distinct  movements  .  .  .  the  first  is  a  stately  pomposo. 
The  second  introduces  the  descending  passage  of  semiquavers  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Hailstone  Chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  third  begins  like  that  of  'Lift  up  your  heads.'  The  ninth  breaks 
off  at  the  end  of  the  second  bar,  and  the  remaining  pages  are  missing; 
but  the  loss  is  less  deplorable  than  might  have  been  supposed,  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  movements  are  reproduced  in  a  complete 
though  modified  form  in  an  organ  concerto  published  by  Arnold  in 
1797." 

Kogel  has  taken  five  of  the  movements.  The  first,  Pomposo,  F  major, 
4-4, — "Mr.  George  Frideric  Handel  is  by  far  the  most  superb  personage 
one  meets  in  the  history  of  music," — is  in  the  conventional  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Lully  overture.  "The  form  of  the  overture  of 
Lulli's  time  consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and 
followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the  fugued  style;  and  occasionally  included 

*  Rockstro  refers  to  this  remark  of  Schoelcher:  "The  volume  of  MS.  (which  has  been  entitled  Sketches) 
contains  a  piece  of  instrumentation  which  evidently  applies  to  the  chorus  'Lift  up  your  gates'"  {.sic).  And 
then  Schoelcher  gives  the  instrumentation  of  this  concerto. — P.  H. 


MacDowell  Number         The  Musician 

For  Teachers,  Students,  and  Lovers  of  Music 


The  March  Number  contains: 

Edward   MacDowell.     The   Spirit   of 
American  Individuality  in  Music 

Edward    MacDowell,   the    Man,   the 
Artist.     Henry  T  Finck. 

MacDowell's  Technic  as  Related  to  his 
Piano  Music.    T.  P.  Currier. 

Appreciations  of  MacDowell. 
When     the     "Ante     Bellum "    Miss 
Studied  Music.    Helena  Maguire. 

Declamation  as  a  Factor  in  Piano  Play- 
ing.   Constantin  von  Sternberg. 

Economical   Methods   in   Piano  Prac- 
tice (III.).    T.  P.  Currier. 

Articles  by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Daniel  Bloom- 
field,  Carl  Busch,  W.  Scott,  J.  H.  Gutterson, 
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Dowell. The  COVER  will  be  finely  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  (photograph)  never  before 
published  in  any  music  journal.  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell posed  specially  for  this  picture. 
The  magazine  will  therefore  be  one  of 
extraordinary  and  permanent  value. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy.     Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 
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a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of  the  period,  sometimes 
two  pieces  of  this  description."  (The  French  overture — the  I^ully — 
began  with  a  slow  introductory  movement;  the  Italian  overture,  with  a 
quick  movement.)  The  second  movement  follows,  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  third,  A  tempo  ordinario,  F  major,  4-4,  is  the  sixth  of  the 
original.  The  fourth  is  the  fourth  of  the  original,  Largo,  D  minor, 
12-8,  with  violin  solo.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Siciliano.*  The 
final  movement  is  the  eighth  of  the  original,  Allegro,  F  major,  12-8. 

The  original  is  full  of  Handelian  mannerisms,  and  students  of  the 
organ  concertos  will  here  and  there  recognize  familiar  passages.  The 
instrumentation  is  often  of  an  antiphonal  character;  the  different 
wind-choirs  answer  the  strings  and  vice  versa.  In  his  method  of  dividing 
the  orchestra  into  separate  and  distinct  families  Handel  anticipated 
in  a  measure  the  processes  of  modern  masters  of  instrumentation. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  forget  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
to  speak  knowingly  of  the  thinness  of  his  scores.  Handel  employed 
two  widely  differing  styles, — one  for  opera,  the  other  for  oratorio. 
In  his  concertos  he  usually  treated  the  instruments  as  he  treated  his 
choruses.  When  he  wrote  for  opera,  his  instrumentation  was  more 
varied  and  lighter ;  yet  he  has  been  accused  of  having  abused  the  or- 
chestral resources,  and  he  was  reproached  for  stunning  the  ear,  as  after 
him  were  Rossini,  Berlioz,  Verdi,  Wagner. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  trumpets  and  oboes. 

And  here,  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  the  high  trumpet  of  his  days. 

* 
*  * 

Dr.    Prout  gives  a  clear  description  of  this  instrument  in    "The 

Orchestra,"  vol.  i.,  p.  201 :  "In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  trumpeters 

*  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passe-pied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing  master,  Gawlikoski,  about  i8=;o,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and _ the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  "Music  Lexicon"  (Leipsic,  1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  Canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 


Just  published  by 

C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
SIDNEY    HOMER 

Op.  19 

SEVENTEEN    LYRICS    FROM    "SING-SONG" 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti 
Price,  $1.25  net 

Christina  Rossetti's  verses  illumine  the  little  daily  incidents  in  a  child's  life 
with  an  artless  and  tender  poesy.  It  is  this  key-note  of  home  truth  that  Mr. 
Homer  has  so  successfully  caught  in  his  music  and  that  he  maintains  throughout 
the  seventeen  lyrics  he  has  elected  to  set.  The  cycle  shows  great  contrast  and 
variety  of  mood.  One  number  in  particular  that  has  all  the  charm  of  an  old  folk- 
song is  "  Love  me  —  I  love  you."  The  little  descriptive  touches,  as  the  "  Postman's 
knock  "  in  the  first  number,  the  rooster's  crow  in  "  Kookoorookoo,"  are  introduced 
with  natural  and  unobtrusive  effect. 
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associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the 
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Pupils  received  for  a  single  subject 
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were  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  Clarin-bldser  (Clarin-players) 
and  Principal-bids er  (Principal-players).  The  former  practised  mostly 
the  upper  register  of  the  instrument,  the  latter  the  lower.  By  long 
practice  and  the  use  of  a  special  mouthpiece  the  Clarin-bldser  obtained 
great  command  of  these  upper  notes,  while  the  Principal-bldser  were 
seldom  required  to  play  above  C  on  the  third  space,  the  eighth  note  of 
the  series.  ...  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  play  Bach's  parts  on  the 
modern  natural  trumpet;  but  a  player  who  practised  them  much 
would  probably  lose  the  certainty  of  his  embouchure  for  the  passages 
required  in  modern  music,  in  which  the  lower  notes  are  more  frequently 
used.  In  modern  performances  of  Bach's  works  his  trumpet  parts 
are  generally  played  on  a  specially  constructed  'long  trumpet.'  "  The 
Clarin-bldser  were  found  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century:  see  a  series  of  pieces  written  by  Mozart  in  1773  (?)  f°r  two 
flutes,  five  trunmets,  and  four  kettledrums  (K.  187). 

Bach  and  Handel  were  not  alone  in  writing  passages  that  vex  modern 
trumpeters.  In  the  overture  to  "Henri  IV.,"  by  Martini  (Paris, 
1774),  the  trumpets  are  given  in  the  third  octave  the  notes  G,  A,  B,  C, 
above  the  staff. 

When  Mozart  revised  the  orchestration  of  "The  Messiah,"  he  erased 
the  difficult  trumpet  passages  and  gave  them  to  other  instruments. 
Had  the  trumpeters  lost  their  cunning,  or  was  it  not  thought  wise  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  Handel  to  use  the  trumpet  in  such  a  manner? 
When  the  trumpeter  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  the  clarino  reigned 
supreme  among  brass  instruments;  but,  when  other  instruments  of 
brass  were  developed,  the  old  art  gradually  died.  And  some  suggest 
that  the  introduction  of  clarinets  led  composers  to  use  them  where 
formerly  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  write  for  the  trumpet. 

But  were  these  difficult  passages  always  well  played  in  the  old  days  ? 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Dr.  Burney's  "Account  of  the  Musical 
Performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the' Pantheon,  May  26th,  27th, 
29th,  and  June  the  3d  and  5th,  1784,  in  commemoration  of  Handel" 
(London,  1785,  pp.  86,  87):  "The  favorite  Bass  Song,  'The  Trumpet 
shall  sound'  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  was  very  well  performed  by  Signor  Tasca 
and  Mr.  Sarjent,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  trumpet  admirably. 


It's  a 


FOWNES 


That's  all  you  need  to  know 
about  a 

GLOVE 


1 1 


There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  trumpet-part  to  this  Air, 
which  have  always  a  bad  effect,  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the 
instrument.  In  Handel's  time,  composers  were  not  so  delicate  in 
writing  for  Trumpets  and  French  Horns  as  at  present;  it  being  now 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  fourth  and  sixth  of  a  key  on  both  these 
instruments,  being  naturally  so  much  out  of  tune  that  no  player  can 
make  them  perfect,  should  never  be  used  but  in  short  passing  notes,  to 
which  no  bass  is  given  that  can  discover  their  false  intonation.  Mr. 
Sarjent's  tone  is  extremely  sweet  and  clear,  but  every  time  that  he  was 
obliged  to  dwell  upon  G,  the  fourth  of  D,  displeasure  appeared  in  every 
countenance;  for  which  I  was  extremely  concerned,  knowing  how 
inevitable  such  an  effect  must  be  from  such  a  cause."  And  Burney 
adds  in  a  foot-note:  "In  the  Allelujah,  p.  150  of  the  printed  score,  G, 
the  fourth  of  the  key,  is  sounded  and  sustained  during  two  entire  bars. 
In  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  p.  30,  and  in  many  other  places,  this  false 
concord,  or  interval,  perpetually  deforms  the  fair  face  of  harmony,  and 
indeed  the  face  of  almost  every  one  that  hears  it,  with  an  expression 
of  pain.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  this  animating  and  brilliant 
instrument  could  have  its  defects  removed  by  some  ingenious  mechan- 
ical contrivance,  as  those  of  the  German  flute  are,  by  keys." 

They  that  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  should  consult :  ' '  Das 
alte  Clarinblasen  auf  Trompeten,"  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Eichborn,  Leipsic, 
1894;  "Die  Trompete  in  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,"  by  Dr.  Eichborn, 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Histoire  de  l'lnstrumentation,"  by  H.  Lavoix,  fils, 
Paris,  1878,  pp.  136-141;  "Elements  d'Acoustique  Musicale  et  Instru- 
mental,"  by  V.  C.  Mahillon,  Brussels,  1874,  p.  144;  "La  Facture 
Instrumentale,"  by  Constant  Pierre,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  110-116. 

* 
*  * 

Nor  was  the  oboe  of  Handel  in  quality  and  tone  the  oboe  of  to-day. 
The  gradual  improvements  made  in  its  mechanism  took  away  little  by 
little  the  characteristic  tone.  As  Lavoix  says:  "The  sonority  of  the 
oboe  may  be  compared  to  the  delicate  tints  that  are  changed  by  day- 
light. The  least  modification  in  the  boring  or  in  the  length  of  the 
instrument  deprives  it  of  its  touching  accents  of  gentle  melancholy 
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which  are  so  valuable  in  orchestral  coloring.  Now  that  its  purity  of 
intonation  is  irreproachable,  the  whole  endeavor  of  makers  is  to  find 
again  the  ancient  tone-color.* ' 

*  * 

Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art  of 
instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combinations  of 
instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal  the  violins, 
first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta  marina,*  the 
viola  dagamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the  lute,  the  theorbo,! 
and  the  harp;  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  the  old  cornet  (a  large 
and  coarse  reed  wind  instrument) ;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes, 
bassoons,  double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ. 
He  did  not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for 
a  cannon. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  Handel's  orchestral  combinations.     (I  am 

*  There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  instrument.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that. 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'  amore.  Others  say  it  was  a  stringed  instrument  similar  in  tone  to  the  viola 
d*  amore  and  also  called  "violetta  piccola";  but  there  are  again  some  who  insist  that  the  violetta  piccola 
was  the  soprano  or  dessus  of  the  viola  da  gamba  family  with  a  compass  from  A  on  the  first  space  of  the 
bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See  Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique 
du  Musee  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  317; 
Ghent,  1893.)  The  air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732)  is  for  an 
instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati."  Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling 
disquisition  of  the  instrument, — what  it  might  have  been  and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an 
advertisement  of  a  concert  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732:  "Signor  Castrucci  will  play  a  concerto  of 
bis  own,  on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci,  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1689;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In  1715  he  went  to  London  to  be  concert-master 
of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann  says  that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument. 
Castrucci  was  the  original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Salasays  in  his  "William 
Hogarth":  "  The  'Enraged  Musician '  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  the 
assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.'" 
Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in  1732,  and  he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to 
execute  twenty-four  notes  with  one  bow."    He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

t  The  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  complete  the  family  of  lutes. 
It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some  years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed 
into  Germany,  then  into  France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone,  a  bass  lute 
with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings  to  it,  then  the  Paduans  added 
two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions.  Padua,  however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos." 
The  instrument  has  been  described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings  were  attached. 
"The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo,  and,  when  double  or  tuned  in  octaves  or  unison  with  the  bass 
or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was  called  the  archlute,  or  chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously 
that  a  Neapolitan  invented  the  theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba,"  from  its  resemblance  to  an  instrument  used 
for  pounding  perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the  inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian,  gave  the  instrument 
its  name.  Johannes  Kapsberger,  who  died  about  1630,  was  a  skilled  player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much 
music  in  tablature  for  it.  There  is  a  part  for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas.  Henri  Grenerin 
wrote  a  "  Livre  de  The*orbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it  to  Lully. 
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here  indebted  to  Henri  Lacroix's  "Histoire  de  1' Instrumentation.") 
In  '  'II  Penseroso  ed  il  Moderate  "  two  'cellos  are  wedded  to  two  bassoons. 
Sometimes  the  violin  parts,  by  the  way,  were  considered  as  extremely 
difficult,  as  in  the  sonata  which  serves  for  an  overture  to  "Triomfo 
del  Tiempo"  (1708).  (It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  first 
violin  of  Handel  was  Corelli.)  Handel  used  archlutes  and  theorbos 
from  "  Resurrezione  "  (1708)  to  "Saul"  (1738),  but  he  gave  them  no 
important  part :  they  were  joined  in  the  mass  that  composed  the  , 
basso  continuo.  The  harp  is  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  in  the  Concerto 
Grosso  VI.,  and  in  "Saul,"  where  an  air  of  David  is  accompanied  by 
harp,  theorbo,  violins,  and  basses  in  pizzicato. 

Handel  did  not  use  the  trombones  as  much  as  Bach  did,  but  he 
favored  the  horn  in  his  second  period,  and  in  "Julius  Caesar"  wrote 
parts  for  four  horns.  His  earliest  use  of  this  instrument  in  Italian  and 
English  operas  was  in  1720  in  "Rhadamisto." 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  use  of  trumpets  and  oboes.  "M. 
Schoelcher  has  censured  him  for  accompanying  with  the  oboe  the 
martial  air  of  Roderigo,  'Gia  grida  la  tromba.'  According  to  tradi- 
tion, and  even  in  accordance  with  the  text,  the  trumpet  should  have 
expressed  the  thought  of  the  librettist,  but  in  using  the  oboe  Handel 
did  not  stray  as  far  from  the  traditions  as  has  been  supposed.  The 
oboe  was  both  a  warlike  and  a  pastoral  instrument;  its  acrid  and 
piercing  sonority  fitted  it  for  military  music ;  the  old  bands  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  oboes, 
and  Lully's  March  of  Musketeers  is  composed  for  those  instruments. 
Handel  also  used  the  oboe  with  trumpets  and  bassoons  for  his  orches- 
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tral  pieces  played  outdoors,  and  only  by  means  of  recent  inventions 
has  the  oboe  been  almost  driven  from  military  bands,  where  modern 
brass  instruments  would  have  crushed  it."  In  "Friede  Freude" 
Handel  wrote  parts  for  four  oboes. 

Except  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice,  Handel's  bassoon  played 
usually  a  modest  part:  it  was  either  in  the  basso  continuo  or  it  served 
as  bass  to  oboes  and  flutes.  Handel's  double-bassoon  is  first  found 
in  the  "Coronation  Anthem"  (1727).  There  was  then  no  example  of 
this  instrument  in  England,  and  a  manufacturer,  Stanesby,  supplied 
Handel.  The  flute  was  favored,  and  Handel  wrote  graceful  arabesques 
for  it.  The  drums,  as  a  rule,  doubled  the  bass  for  the  trumpets,  but 
they  have  a  more  important  and  effective  part  in  a  chorus  in  "Joshua." 
It  is  said  that  he  used  side-drums  in  "Joshua"  and  "Giustino,"  but 
they  are  not  indicated  in  the  score  of  the  former.  Handel  had  two 
clavecins  in  his  orchestra.     He  used  the  keyed  carillon  in  "Saul." 

Let  us  speak  a  few  words  about  Handel's  blending  of  timbres.  In 
the  "Resurrezione"  he  put  aside  for  a  time  first  violins  and  violas, 
and  used  two  flutes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  violas  da  gamba, 
theorbo,  archlute,  and  'cello.  Sometimes  he  used  only  a  small  choir 
of  oboes  to  gain  an  effect.  He  enjoyed  antiphonal  effects, — trumpets 
with  trombones  in  dialogue  with  the  orchestra  and  responding  to  a 
lamenting  oboe ;  or  fanfares  of  trumpets  interrupting  violins  in  accom- 
paniment. 

He  was  fond  of  varying  the  instrumentation  in  the  accompaniment 
of  the  voice.  I  have  mentioned  the  instrumentation  for  an  air  in 
"Orlando."     In  "Rinaldo"  four  trumpets  and  kettledrums  are  used 
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for  a  tenor.  In  the  second  act  of  "Athalie"  a  'cello  solo  counterpoints 
the  air  of  a  tenor,  while  the  harmony  is  given  to  double-bass,  clavecin, 
and  archlute.  An  air  of  counter-tenor  in  "Parthenope"  (1730)  is 
accompanied  by  two  horns,  two  oboes,  two  violins,  violetta,  and  bass. 
"It  is  not  rare,  especially  in  the  sacred  works,  to  find  an  accompaniment 
specially  designed  for  certain  roles;  thus  in  the  ' Resurrezione '  John 
has  his  own  peculiar  orchestra — a  flute,  a  viola,  and  a  theorbo." 

When  Handel  accompanied  his  oratorio  choruses,  he  felt  that  the 
orchestra  should  be  more  severe:  his  first  thought  was  majestic  weight 
and  impressive  sonority.  For  this  reason  Quanz  complained  of  the 
insupportable  force  of  Handel's  instrumentation;  hence  the  carica- 
turists and  satirists  of  Handel's  time  alluded  to  his  noisy  offences. 
Yet  the  hearers  of  that  period  were  not  unaccustomed  to  strange  com- 
binations of  instruments.  Schoelcher  quotes  from  the  General  Adver- 
tiser of  October  20,  1744:  "At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  will  be 
performed  a  serenata  and  an  interlude  called  'Love  and  Folly,'  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  Gaillard.  To  be  concluded  with  a  new  Concerto 
Grosso  of  twent}^-four  bassoons,  accompanied  by  Signor  Caporale  on 
the  violoncello,  intermixed  with  Duettos  by  four  double-bassoons, 
accompanied  by  a  German  flute;  the  whole  blended  with  numbers 
of  violins,  hautboys,  fifes,  trombony's,  French-horns,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  kettledrums." 

The  tradition  is  that  Handel  used  twelve  first  and  twelve  second 
violins;  but  we  know  from  his  manuscripts  that  he  frequently  added 
instruments,  extras  in  the  symphonies  and  the  tutti. 

Schoelcher's  defence  of  Handel's  "noisiness"  is  amusing:   "He  was 
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beyond  his  century,  but,  like  all  men  of  even  the  boldest  genius,  he 
was  subject  to  the  influences  which  surrounded  him.  Boldness  must 
be  estimated  relatively.  He  dared  not  make  use  of  the  big  drum, 
from  which  Rossini  has  extracted  such  fine  effects  in  his  finales;  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  refrain  from  doing  so  without  manifesting  some 
regret;  for,  with  satirical  exaggeration,  he  is  accused  of  having  one 
day  exclaimed,  'Ah!  why  cannot  I  have  a  cannon?'  The  fastidious 
may,  perhaps,  object  that  Handel  is  outraged  by  supposing  him 
capable  of  such  a  regret.  But  why  so?  The  big  drum  requires  to 
be  used  with  great  discernment;  but  it  seems  to  be  as  useful  as  any 
other  bass  instrument.  It  is  to  the  side-drum  exactly  what  the  bassoon 
is  to  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello  to  the  violin,  and  the  double-bass 
to  the  violoncello.  It  has  only  become  odious  through  the  stupid 
abuse  which  has  been  made  of  it ;  but  must  we  prosecute  the  trumpet 
because  every  showman  blows  it  at  a  fair?  Must  we  abolish  the  side- 
drums  on  account  of  Drum  Quadrilles  at  the  Surrey  Gardens?  If 
Burney  is  to  be  believed,  Handel  would  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
big  drum,  for  he  speaks  of  a  bassoon  sixteen  feet  high,  which  was  used 
in  the  orchestra  in  the  commemoration  of  1784,  and  which  John  Ashley 
attempted  to  play  upon.  'This  bassoon,'  says  he,  'was  made  with 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Handel,'  for  John  Frederick  Lampe,  the  excellent 
bassoon  player  belonging  to  his  company.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Burney,  who,  like  all  men  of  wit,  was  something  of  a  wag,  wished  to 
amuse  himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous,  with  this  wind  instru- 
ment of  sixteen  feet  in  height;  but  it  is  certain  that  monster  bassoons 
were  made  in  August,   1739,  and  that  Handel  made  use  of  them  in 
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January,  1740.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  the  6th  of  August,  1739, 
announces:  'This  evening  the  usual  concert  at  Marybone  Gardens, 
to  which  will  be  added  two  grand  or  double  bassoons,  made  by  Mr. 
Stanesby,  Junior,  the  greatness  of  whose  sound  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  bass  instrument  whatsoever;  never  performed  with  before.'* 
Six  months  afterwards,  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  air,  'Let  the 
pealing  organ,'  of  'Allegro,  Penseroso  ed  Moderato,'  Handel  wrote 
bassons  e  has  son  grosso.  He  deemed  it  impossible  to  increase  the 
orchestra  more  than  he  did;  but  he  carried  it  beyond  all  the  dimen 
sions  to  which  it  had  attained  up  to  his  time.  Pope  makes  allusion  to 
this  in  the  'Dunciad,'  when  he  compares  him  to 

'Bold  Briareus  with  a  hundred  hands.' 

In  the  second  edition  of  that  satire,  'with  the  illustrations  of 
Scriblerus,'  the  anonymous  Scriblerus  (who  was  no  other  than  Pope 
himself,  assisted  by  Warburton)  comments  upon  this  verse  in  a  note: 
'Mr.  Handel  had  introduced  a  greater  number  of  hands  and  more 
variety  of  instruments  into  the  orchestra,  and  employed  even  drums 
and  cannon  to  make  a  fuller  chorus ;  which  proved  so  much  too  manly 
for  the  fine  gentlemen  of  his  age  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
musick  into  Ireland.'  The  cannon  is  probably  a  poetic  license  of 
Scriblerus." 
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the  symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve 
Salomon  symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  .(London).  It  is  numbered 
42  in  Sieber's  edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6 
in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in 
Wotquenne's  Catalogue;   4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792)  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.     It  pleased 

*  But  see  Lacroix's  mention  of  the  double-bassoon  used  in  the  "Coronation  Anthem  n  in  1727. 
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immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the 
surprise" — which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in 
the  Andante — to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, awakened  suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected 
discharge  of  a  musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (1810),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of 
my  symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke. 
1 Ancora!  ancora!'  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  com- 
plimented me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his 
Autobiography,  p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he 
had  composed  the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
played  it  to  him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a 
roguish  laugh:  "The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added 
a  footnote,  when  he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  Haydn's  humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini 
to  embellish  his  setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  when  he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  "Surprise"  Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as 
"the  favorite  grand  overture." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction, 
Adagio  cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind 
and  horns  alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The 
main  body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first 
section  of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the 
second  section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This 
theme  is  developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme 
is  in  D  major.     A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and 
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ends  the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free 
fantasia  is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second 
and  side  themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II,  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in 
his  "Seasons"  (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a 
tune : — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 

His  tilling  work  begins; 

In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 

And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1 802-1 803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to 
use  Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  trans- 
lations— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joyth'  impatient  Husbandman  " — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter-theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  ff,  with  modulation  to  E-flat  major;  (3) 
E-flat  major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty 
passages  for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  ff,  then  piano  with  the 
melody  changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it 
seems  as  though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody, 
apparently  escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

IIT.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 

* 

*  * 

Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and  sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose 
this  movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an 
enormous  bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  rime." 
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to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1*1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band ;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden 
bequeathed  to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  a  man 
appeared,  and  said:  "I  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take 
you  back  with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn 
was  intensely  amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for 
one  season  was  as  follows :  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds 
for  an  opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds 
for  six  symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two 
hundred  pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as 
many  concerts  under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guar- 
antee for  a  benefit  concert.  Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden 
with  the  bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn 
had  five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  family 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  revolutionary,  just  as  some  now  look  asquint  at  Richard 
Strauss  as  Antichrist  in  music.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra ; 
and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until, 
in  181 5,  he  died  in  his  own  house.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as  "a  finished 
performer :  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra,  but  it  was 
exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  no 
man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings  and  princes 
for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin  was  the 
celebrated   one   that  belonged    to   Corelli,    with    his    name    elegantly 
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embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by  the  way,  in 
1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  "the  many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  preserve 
the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among  these 
other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and  "the 
bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The  stockings  were  wrought  in  Gardi- 
ner's factory.  In  his  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice,  that 
"good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  was  generous  to  extravagance.  Beethoven  wrote  his  epitaph  in 
a  letter  to  Ries:  "The  death  of  Salomon  pains  me  deeply,  for  he  was 
a  noble  man,  whom  I  remember  from  childhood." 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  11,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  "presided 
at  the  harpsichord,"  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.  The 
Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  critics  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums, — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August  15,  1795. 
The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert  hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room;  and 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for  one 
hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 
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Symphony  in  D  major  (KOchel,  No.  504), Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27,   1756;    died  at  Vienna  on  December  5,   1791.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  December,  1786.  Performed  in 
Prague  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  early  in  1787,  it  awakened  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  Franz  Xiemtschek,  of  Prague,  who  wrote 
a  biography  of  Mozart  (1798),  said  of  the  two  concerts  (the  first  was  on 
January  19):  "The  symphonies  which  he  chose  for  this  occasion  are 
true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  composition,  full  of  surprising  tran- 
sitions. They  have  a  swift  and  fiery  bearing,  so  that  they  at  once  tune 
the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  something  superior.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D  major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the 
Prague  public,  although  it  has  been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  compositions  played  at  these  concerts  were  all  by  Mozart,  and 
he  played  the  piano  and  improvised.  The  soprano,  Anna  Selina 
Storace,  told  Mozart's  father  that  his  son  Wolfgang  made  the  net  sum 
of  one  thousand  florins  by  the  concerts. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Prague  Opera  House  was  not  numerically  strong 
at  the  time;  there  were  six  violins,  two  violas,  two  basses.  At  Vienna 
the  Opera  orchestra  of  the  same  year  had  twelve  violins  in  all,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  and  three  double-basses.  This  orchestra,  it  is  true, 
was  strengthened  on  grand  occasions, — always  for  the  concerts  given 
in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  for  musicians,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty 
to  two  hundred  players  took  part.  An  orchestra  of  two  hundred 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  by  Dittersdorf ,  and  Risbeck 
spoke  in  his  letters  of  four  hundred  musicians  playing  together  in 
Vienna  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  colleagues.  Mozart  himself 
mentioned  in  1781  a  performance  of  a  symphony  by  him  with  forty 
violins  and  the  wind  instruments  all  doubled,  "also  ten  violas,  ten 
double-basses,  eight  'cellos,  and  six  bassoons."  But  as  a  rule  the 
compositions  of  this  period  were  designed  for  small  orchestras. 

This  symphony  is  noteworthy  in  two  respects:  there  is  an  intro- 
ductory slow  movement,  and  there  is  no  minuet.  Kochel  attributes 
forty-nine  symphonies  to  Mozart.     Only  four  (44,  45,  46,  and  47)  begin 
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Allegro  con  brio 

Introduzione 

Rondo 


Beethoven 


II.    FANTAISIE,  Opus  49,  F  minor 
IMPROMPTU,  Opus  36,  F-sharp 
£TUDE,  Opus  25,  No,  6,  G-sharp  minor 
MAZURKA,  Opus  50,  No.  2,  A-flat     . 
TROISI&ME  SCHERZO,  Opus  39,  C-sharp  minor ) 


Chopin 


III.  RONDO  BRILLIANT,  Opus  62,  E-flat  Weber-Henselt 
MOMENT  MUSICAL,  Opus  94,  No.  3,  F  minor,  Schubert 
LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  Opus  62,  G  major,  Mendelssohn 
ROMANZE,  Opus  32,  D  minor   .  .  .       Schumann 

RIGOLETTO-FANTAISIE       .  .         .      Verdi-Liszt 

BALDWIN  PIANOFORTE  USED 
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with  an  introduction,  in  these  instances  adagio.  It  is  to.be  noticed 
that  the  symphony  which  precedes  chronologically  (1783)  the  one  played 
at  this  concert  has  such  an  introduction  and  is  also  without  a  minuet. 
The  "Parisian"  symphony,  No.  39  (K.  297),  composed  in  1778,  is  also 
in  D  major  and  without  a  minuet.  It  was  in  his  sixth  symphony 
(K.  43),  composed  in  1767,  that  Mozart  used  the  minuet,  here  without 
a  trio.  It  is  true  that  the  second  symphony,  with  the  alleged  date  1 760 
(London),  contains  two  minuets,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  date  has 
been  disputed  on  apparently  good  grounds. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  is  free  in  form.  A  strong 
unison  and  octave  D  in  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  ascending  figures, 
leads  to  a  rambling  violin  theme,  chords  over  an  arpeggio  bass,  which 
alternate  with  an  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
a  piano  hold  on  the  dominant. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins  piano  with  the 
first  theme,  which  in  more  than  one  way  reminds  the  hearer  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  overture  to  "Don  Giovanni, "  written  about  ten  months 
afterward.  There  is  also  the  prophecy  of  a  figure  in  the  overture  to 
"The  Magic  Flute. "  The  second  theme  is  of  a  quieter  nature  and  in 
A  major.  The  free  fantasia  is  rather  long.  The  movement  is  charac- 
teristically Mozartian. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  G  major,  6-8,  has  been  praised  by 
German  commentators  for  its  "spring  freshness,"  and  Ferdinand  Hand, 
in  his  "^sthetik  der  Tonkunst,"  quoted  it  as  a  perfect  example  of 
Mozart's  "exquisite  grace."  The  drums  and  trumpets  are  silent.  The 
movement  is  in  sonata  form. 

Finale:  Presto,  D  major,  2-4,  is  a  brilliant  rondo  on  three  themes. 
Michel  Brenet  is  reminded  by  the  first  of  an  air  from  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro."     The  resemblance  is  not  striking. 


* 
*  * 


When  was  this  symphony  first  produced  in  Boston?  Was  it  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  led  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  at  Tremont 
Temple,  February  1,  i860?  The  programme  as  a  whole  is  worth 
quoting : — 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  of  APPLIED  MUSIC 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

Edgar  0.  Silver,  President.        212  West  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Faculty,  Examiners,  and  Lecturers  : 

William  Mason  H.  Rawlins  Baker  Geo.  Coleman  Gow 

Albert  Ross  Parsons  Herwegh  von  Ende  McCall  Lanham 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley  Modest  Altschuler  Mary  Fidelia  Burt 

Paul  Savage  Kate  S.  Chittenden  Adrienne  Remenyi  von  Ende 

Paul  Ambrose  William  F.  Sherman  Fannie  Greene 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Twenty-second  year  began  Monday,  September  30,  1907. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogues. 

KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean  of  Faculty 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  Three  part's.  .   .   * Mozatt 

(First  time.) 
Waltz,  Sanderlinge  (sic) Lanner 

Overture,  "Der  FreischuTz" -*   .   .      Weber 

Elegy  of  Tears Schubert 

Introduction  and  Aria,  "Belisario" Donizetti 

Allegretto  from  Symphony-cantata Mendelssohn 

Quadrille,  "North  Star"      Strauss 

The  concert  began  at  three  p.m.  Single  tickets  were  sold  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  a  package  of  six  cost  one  dollar. 

The  symphony,  it  is  said,  was  the  successor  of  the  old  suite.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  "the  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form  is 
a  contrast  of  dance-tunes;  but  in  the  typical  early  symphony  the 
dance-tunes  are  almost  invariably  avoided."  Nor  can  the  introduction 
of  the  minuet  in  the  symphony  be  regarded  as  a  vital  bond  between 
symphony  and  suite.  The  minuet  is  not  so  characteristic  an  element 
in  the  old  suite  as  is  the  allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  gigue,  gavotte, 
or  bourree. 

Mozart  preserved  the  type  of  the  old  minuet,  as  it  is  found  in  the  old 
suites:  he  kept  the  moderate  movement,  the  high-bred,  courtly  air. 
Haydn  accelerated  the  pace,  gave  a  lighter  character,  and  supplied 
whimsical  and  humorous  incidents.* 

*  For  interesting  remarks  concerning   the  infancy  of  the  symphony,  especially  at  Vienna,  see  "Mozarts 
Jugendsinfonien,"  by  Detlef  Schultz  (Leipsic,  1900). 


Hotel  Belvedere 

Charles  and  Chase  Streets,  Baltimore,  M d. 


European 


Cuisine  Unexcelled 


Situated  in  the  Fashionable  Cen- 
tre of  the  City,  on  the  Highest  Point 
in  Baltimore.  Convenient  to  All 
Theatres.  Direct  Car  Lines  to  All 
Railway  Stations  and  Steamship 
Lines.  Absolutely  Fireproof.  Mod- 
ern and  Complete  in  Every  Ap- 
pointment. Ample  Elevator  Ser- 
vice is  provided  by  Three  Plunger 
Elevators,  fully  Protected  by  the 
most  Efficient  Safeguards.  400 
Rooms,  All  Outside,  with  Private 
Bath,  Single  and  En  Suite.  Special 
Carriage  and  Automobile  Service. 
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It  is  often  stated  loosely,  and  with  the  air  of  Macaulay  and  his  "every 
school-boy  knows,"  that  the  minuet  was  introduced  into  the  symphony 
by  Haydn.  Gossec  in  France  wrote  symphonies  for  large  orchestra 
before  Haydn  wrote  them,  and  these  works  were  performed  at  Paris. 
Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759.  Gossec's  first  sym- 
phonies were  published  in  1754;  but  just  when  Gossec  introduced  the 
minuet  as  a  movement  is  not  determined  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture.  Sammartini  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  1734,  Stamitz  wrote 
symphonies  before  Haydn,  and  there  were  other  precursors.  Even  a 
Viennese  composer  introduced  the  minuet  before  Haydn,  one  Georg 
Matthias  Monn,*  whose  symphony  in  D  major,  composed  before  1740, 
with  a  minuet,  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Court  Library. 

There  were  some  who  thought  in  those  early  days  that  a  symphony 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  without  a  minuet.  Thus  the  learned 
Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl  Spazier  (1 761-1805)  wrote  a  strong  pro- 
test, which  appeared  in  the  number  ot  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt 
after  that  which  contained  the  news  of  Mozart's  death.  Spazier 
objected  to  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  a 
dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  Why  not  a  polo- 
naise or  a  gavotte,  if  a  minuet  be  allowed  ?  The  first  movement  should 
be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud,  solemn,  etc.  A 
slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief  and  prepares  the  hearer  for  the 

*  Little  is  known  about  this  Viennese  composer  of  the  eighteenth  century  except  that  he  was  productive. 
A  list  of  some  of  his  works  is  given  in  Gerber's  "Neues  historischbiographisches  Lexikon  der  Tonkunstler, " 
vol.  iii.  (Leipsic,  1813). 


You  Need 


If  you  are  planning  a  Trip  to  Europe  Next  Summer 

PRACTICAL  EUROPEAN  GUIDE 

By  M.  D.  Frazar 

Handy  for  the  Pocket.  252  pages,  cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 

Tells  you   how   to   prepare,  how   to   go, 
where  to  stop,  what  to  see,  what  to  pay 

Steamship  fares,  railroad  fares  over  all  Europe,  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  rates,  selected  routes  and  costs;  sight-seeing  trips  in  city,  town, 
and  country;  important  personal  advice  and  information;  books  to 
read ;  covering  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  Mediterranean 
— the  fruit  of  nineteen  years'  personal  experience. 
"  The  most  helpful  aid  to  travel  that  we  have  seen,"  says  the  New 
York  Sun.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  telling  what  many  others  say 

of  it.  

At  all  booksellers*,  or  tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  us  with  price. 

Small,   Maynard   &   Company,    15    Beacon  Street 

BOSTON 
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finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood.  The  minuet  is 
disturbing,  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the  misuse  of  music; 
and  "when  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  tne  case  with  minuets  by  Haydn 
and  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter."  The  minuet  retards  the  flow  of  the 
symphony,  and  it  should  surely  never  be  found  in  a  passionate  work  or 
in  one  that  induces  solemn  meditation.  Thus  the  Hofrath  Spazier  of 
Berlin.  The  even  more  learned  Johann  Mattheson  had  said  half  a 
century  before  him  that  the  minuet,  played,  sung,  or  danced,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  cheerfulness.  The  minuet  was  an 
aristocratic  dance,  the  dance  of  noble  dames  with  powder  and,  patches 
and  of  men  renowned  for  grace  and  gallantry.  It  was  so  in  music  until 
Haydn  gave  it  to  citizens  and  their  wives  with  loud  laugh  and  louder 
heels. 

*  * 

The  early  symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-172 5)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.  The  Italian  theatre-symphony  had  three  movements:  two 
lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.  As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens  who  were  fond  of  music  and  themselves  wished  to  play, — 


Loeser,  Heller,  and  Reiman 

PLAYER=PIANOS 

These  instruments  are  made  expressly  for  us  and  sold  by  us  and  no  one  else.  We 
know  all  about  them.  We  know  that  as  pianos  they  are  leaders  in  their  respective 
classes.  We  know  that  they  are  made  of  the  very  finest  materials,  that  they  are  not 
rushed  through  the  factory,  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
and  to  make  them  durable. 

The  player  mechanism  which  is  an  integral  part  of  these  instruments  is  the  most 
flexible  and  the  best  devised.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play.  It  is  the  easiest  to  play  so  as  to 
develop  the  proper  EXPRESSION. 

Prices  range  from  $500  to  5900.  If  you  wish,  we  will  deliver  the  instrument  for  a 
small  cash  payment,  and  then,  while  you  are  enjoying  it,  you  can  go  on  and  pay  the  rest. 
There  is  no  increase  in  price,  the  only  additional  cost  being  four  per  cent,  simple  interest 
on  the  deferred  payment,—  a  most  insignificant  sum  altogether. 


1M  wmy   dftm    tbt  Iodine    Krxtii    EmMuhmtm    at   Broorjyn.1 
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The  name  one  hears  everywhere 

Lewandos 

Americas    Greatest 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

New  York  Shop 

557  Fifth  Avenue 


All  materials  Cleansed  or  Dyed  and 
properly  ref  inished  including 

Clothing  of  all  Kinds  Gloves  Portieres  Draperies 
Ostrich  Feathers  Real  Laces  Lace  Curtains  Rugs 
Blankets     Silks     Satins      Woollens     Cottons     etc 


Lewandos 

557  Fifth  Avenue 


Also    Philadelphia    Boston    Washington    Baltimore    Providence 

Newport      Worcester      Lynn      Hartford     New  Haven 

Watertown     Cambridge 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during 
the  Season  of  1907=1908. 


Bach  ;  .  Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Billow's  Arrangement.) 

Beethoven   .  Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

Bizet      .        .  Dramatic  Overture,  "Patrie,"  C  minor,  Op.  19 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73. 
Concerto  for  Violin. 

Mr.  Fritz  KreislER 

Chabrier "Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 

D'Indy, 

"Wallenstein,"   Trilogy,  after  the   Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller, 

Op.  12 

(First  time  in  Brooklyn.) 

Goldmark  Overture,  "In  the  Spring,"  Op.  36 

Handel         .  Concerto  in  F  major  for  Strings  and  Two  Wind  Orchestras 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  6 

Humperdinck  .  Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Forced  Marriage" 

(First  time  in  Brooklyn.) 

Mac  Do  well  w 

Suite  in  A  minor,  Op.  42. 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  23. 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno 

Mozart Symphony  in  D  major  (K.  No.  504) 

Rubinstein 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  70 

Mr.  Paderewski 

Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 
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the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance : 
it  no  longer  had  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama  that  followed;  it  became  mere  superficial,  decorative  music, 
which  sank  to  "organized  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
assembling  and  chattering  audience.  The  form  survived.  In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.  vThe  slow  movement  was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay, 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the  mel- 
ody was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in  the 
bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score.  The 
second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thirds  with  the  first  violin,  and  the 
viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 


The   Musical   Climax   of  the  Season 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  18,  AT  2.30 


THE 
JOSEF  FRITZ 

HOFMANN-KREISLER 

JOINT  APPEARANCE 


Program  of  Ensemble  Music  and  Solos 
Mr.  HADDON  SQUIRE,  Accompanist 

Management,  Henry  Wolfsohn 


Reserved  Seats,   $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  75   cts.     On  sale  at  Carnegie 

Hall  and  10  East  17th  Street 

THE    STEINWAY    PIANO    USED. 
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Symphony  Society  of 
New  York 

Walter  Damrosch,  Director 

Beethoven  Cycle,  Fourth  Concert,  Sunday  Afternoon,  March  22 

Soloist,  Madame  JOMELLI,  Soprano 

Programme:  Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68  (1807);  Selections  from 
"  Egmont," — 1.  Clarcheh's  Songs, '-  Die  Trommel  gefiihret,"  "  Freude  voll  und 
leidevoll";  2.  Clarchen's  Death;  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A,  Op.  92  (1812). 

Beethoven  Cycle,  Fifth  Concert,  Sunday  Afternoon,  March  29 

Programme:  Symphony  No.  8,  in  F,  Op.  93  (18 12);  Scotch  Folk-songs, 
with  Piano,  Violin,  and  Violoncello  (1810-15);  Turkish  March  from 
"The  Ruin  of  Athens"  (1812);  Canons  for  Voices;  Overture  to  "Fidelio," 
No.  4,  in  E  (1814). 

Beethoven  Cycle,  Sixth  Concert,  Sunday  Afternoon,  April  5 

Programme:  Symphony  No.  9,  Op.  125;  Benedictus  from  the  "Missa 
Solemnis."  _  .     __.   „  ,  1      « 

Carnegie  Hall,  3  o'clock 

Symphony  Concerts  for 
Youn^  People 

Frank  Damrosch,  Director 

Sixth  Concert,  Saturday  Afternoon,  March  28 

English,  Irish,  Scotch,  American  Folk-song 

Its   Influence   on    Symphonic   Music 


Soloist,  Mr.  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Singer,  Mrs.  EDITH  CHAPMAN  GOOLD 


Programme:  Overture,  "  Rule  Britannia,"  McKensie ;  Movement  from 
Irish  Symphony,  Charles  V.  Stanford ;  Selections  from  Suite  from 
"Henry  VIII.,"  Saint-Saens ;  Movement  from  New  World  Symphony, 
Dvorak.  _  ,     _  „  _ '        ' 

Carnegie  Hall,  2.30  o'clock 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Office  of  the  Societies,  1  West  34th  Street 
(telephone  2956-38)  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


NEW  YORK. 


Ogden  Crane  American  School 
of  Opera  and  Dramatic  Art, 


Carnegie  Hall. 

Under  the  Sole  Direction  of  Mme.  Ogden  Crane. 
Telephone,  5966  Columbus.  Studio  1 1 5 . 


MARY  WAGNER  GILBERT, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION. 

Style,  Finish,  Interpretation. 

Leschetizky  method.     Pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka. 

826    CARNEGIE    HALL. 

Telephone,  1350  Columbus. 


Mme.  Hildegard  Hoffmann  TJunn 

Oratorio  and  joint  recitals  with    M  1 1 \\ 

Mr.  Henry  Holden        11UOO 


Recitals  and  Piano  Instruction* 

Soloist   with  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestras,  etc. 

Studios,  Carnegie  and  Stein  way  Halls. 

Address,  144  East  150th  Street,  New  York  City. 


S.  C.  BENNETT, 


Teacher  of  Singing. 

Thirty  years'  experience.    Only  teacher  of  Vernon 

Stiles,  the  leading  tenor  in  Henry  W.  Savage's 

Madam  Butterfly  Company. 

Studio,  401  Carnegie  Hall. 


EUGENE  HEFFLEY, 


Pianist    and  Teacher. 

STUDIO, 
707-708  CARNEGIE  HALL. 


CHARLES  LEE  TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE    INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the 
Leschetizky  Method. 

.  .         Studio,  Carnegie  Hall, 
NEW  YORK. 


WALTER  S.  YOUNG, 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

801-802  Carnegie  Hall. 

NEW  YORK. 


ELEANOR  McLELLAN, 


Successor  to  H.  Howard  Brown, 

Treacher  of  Singing* 

33  WEST  67th  STREET. 

'Phone,  4225  Columbus. 
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ARTHUR  DE  GUIGBARD 


(Pupil  of  Francesco  Lamperti), 


SINGING- 
OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

143   WEST   42d   STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers. 

Special  Coaching  for  Professionals, 


JOSEPH  PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Voice  Developed.  Style,  Opera. 
851=852  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


EDWIN  LOCKHART, 

BASSO. 

Manager,  R.  E.  JOHNSTON, 

1 133  Broadwav,  New  York. 

ORATORIO  and  CONCERT. 

Vocal  Studio,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN  TOINSEND, 


Barytone  Soloist  and 

Teacher  of  Singing. 

6  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Miss  LAURA  HAWKINS, 


PIANIST. 
No.  6   NEWBURY  STREET. 


Mile.  AVIGLIANA 

(Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden), 
DRAMATIC  SOPRANO. 

Concert,  Oratorio. 


Vocal  instruction  by  the  Lamperti  method  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupils.  Oratorios  taught  in  accordance 
with  traditional  renderings  under  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Macfarren,  etc.  Highest  references.  Terms  on  appli- 
cation at  137  Newbury  Street. 

Sixteen  years  of  foreign  study  and  professional  life 
in  Grand  Opera  in  Italy  and  in  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
Concert  in  England,  Scotland,  etc.,  have  amply 
qualified  Mile.  Avigliana  to  prepare  her  pupils  for 
any  position. 


Mrs.  LUCIA  GALE  BARBER, 


Physical  and  Personal  Culture, 

Rhythm,  Poise,  Breathing, 
Concentration,  Relaxation, 

Normal  Course. 

The  Ludlow,   Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 


Mrs.  CAROLYN  KING  HUNT, 


PIANISTE   and   TEACHER. 

Hemenway   Chambers, 
Westland  Avenue,  Boston. 


EFFIE  PALMER, 


VOICE  CULTURE. 

SBRIGL1A  METHOD. 

STUDIOS: 

Room  408,  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chalifoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass., 

Mondays. 

Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I., 

Wednesdays. 


E.  GUTTER,  Jr. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 

STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Booklet,   "Of  Interest  to  those  who 
Desire  to  Sing,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


TENOR- BARITONE. 

Pupil  of  Professor  Jachman-Wagner,   Berlin,  and 
Professor  Galliera,  Milan,  Italy. 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 

STEINERT  HALL,  ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus. 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35,  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue) ,  Boston. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Lister  who  had  the  foundation  for  their 
success  laid  under  his  method;  Mrs.  Viola  (Camp- 
bell) Waterhousk,  Soprano,  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Miss  Isabel  C.  Melville,  Con- 
tralto, Rogers  Memorial  Church,  Fairhaven,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Lister,  Soprano,  Piedmont  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Tenor,  All 
Angels'  Church,  New  York;  Howard  E.  Whiting, 
Baritone,  St.  James's  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Henry  Chequer,  Bass,  All  Souls'  Church,  Boxbury, 
Mass.;  L.  Phillips  Shawe,  Congregational  Church, 
Pawtucket,  R.I. ;  and  many  others. 


TIPPETT-PAULL    STUDIOS. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


312  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square 


Boston 


CLARA  TIPPETT.  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL. 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.   HORNE. 
Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


CLARENCE  B.  SHIRLEY, 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 
Concert  and  Oratorio. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 

Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  ©f  Music,  etc.;  also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 

'Phone,  475-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

riEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 
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FOOT-GUARD  HALL       ,       .       HARTFORD 

Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908 

DR.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


GRAND  CONCERT 


WITH    HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   NOTES   BY    PHILIP   HALE 


MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  6 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY 


PUBLISHED       BY       C.     A.     ELLIS,     MANAGER 


PlANOt. 


Used  and  indorsed  by  Reisenauer,  Neitzel,  Burmeister, 
Gabrilowitsch,  Nordica,  Campanari,  Bispham,  and 
many  other  noted  artists,  will  be  used  bv 


TERESA  CARRE  NO 

during  her  tour  of  the  United  States  this  season. 

The  Everett  piano  has  been  played  recently  under  the  baton 

of  the  following  famous  conductors : 


Theodore  Thomas 
Dr.  Karl  Muck 
Walter  Damrosch 
Frederick  Stock 
Wassily  Safonoff 
Wilhelm  Gericke 
Felix  Weingartner 


Franz  Kneisel 
Fritz  Scheel 
Frank  Damrosch 
F.  Van  Der  Stucken 
Emil  Oberhoffer 
Emil  Paur 


JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  GO. 


Represented  by 


201  Asylum  Street,  Hartford 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

PERSONNEL 


TWENTY-SEVENTH    SEASON,    1907-1908 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


First  Violins. 

Wendling,  Carl,           Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.      Kuntz,  D. 
Czerwonky,  R. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Fiedler,  E. 

Krafft,  W. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Strube,  G. 

Eichheim,  H 
Rissland,  K. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Second  Violins. 

Mullaly,  J. 
Traupe,  W. 

Barleben,  K. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Akeroyd,  J. 
Currier,  F. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Rennert,  B. 

Berger,  H. 
Eichler,  J. 

Tischer-Zeitz,  H 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kuntz,  A, 
Kurth,  R. 

Swornsbourne,  W. 
Goldstein,  H. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Scheurer,  K. 

Heindl,  H. 
Hoyer,  H. 

Zahn,  F.                Kolster,  A. 
Kluge,  M.             Sauer,  G. 

Violoncellos. 

Krauss,  H. 
Gietzen,  A. 

Warnke,  H. 
Keller,  J. 

Nagel,  R. 
Kautzenbach,  A. 

Barth,  C.               Loeffler,  E. 
Nast,  L.                 Hadley,  A. 

Basses. 

Heberlein,  H. 
Smalley,  R. 

Keller,  K. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Kunze,  M. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Elkind,  S. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Maquarre,  D. 
Brooke,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Sautet,  A. 

Grisez,  G. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Litke,  H. 
Regestein,  E. 

Fox,  P. 

English  HoRr< 

r.           Bass  Clarinet.          Contra-bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Helleberg,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.            Trombones.               Tuba. 

Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Phair,  J. 

Schmid,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hackebarth,  A. 
Schumann,  C. 

Kloepfel,  L.            Hampe,  C.                  Lorenz.  O 
Mann,  J.                   Mausebach,  A. 
Heim,  G.                 Kenfield,  L. 
Merrill,  C. 

Harp. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Schuecker,  H. 

Rettberg,  A. 
Kandler,  F. 

Dworak,  J. 
Ludwig,  C. 

Librarian. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Senia,  T. 
Burkhardt,  H. 

Stye 
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Bears  a  name  which  has  become  known  to  purchasers 
as  representing  the  highest  possible  value  produced 
in  the  piano  industry. 

It  has  been  associated  with  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  piano  making  since  1823. 

Its  name  is  the  hall  mark  of  piano  worth  and  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  in  the  instrument 
bearing  it,  is  incorporated  the  highest  artistic  value 
possible. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

PMNOFORTE      MAKERS 

Established  1823 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


'•rxsaW^W'ai^^ 


Hartford  Representatives 
JOHN  M.  GALLUP  &  CO.,  201  Asylum  Street 
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BOStOn  FOOT-GUARD  HALL, 

Symphony  i         hartford. 

_^  t  A  Twenty-seventh  Season,  J907-J908. 

OrChCSt  Y3L  Twenty-fifth  Concert  in  Hartford. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor. 


GRAND    CONCERT, 

MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  6, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Beethoven  .         .       Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk :  Allegro. 

In  tempo  d'  allegro. 
Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherds'  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Liszt  ....         Concerto  in  A  major,  No.  2,  for  Pianoforte 

Chabrier    .         .         .         .         .         .    "  Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  HEINRICH  GEBHARD. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony. 
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There  are  5,000  different  parts  in  a  single  piano ;  10 
different  materials  used, — wood,  iron,  felt,  etc;  14 
different  <woods,—ash,  spruce,  maple,  etc.  And  it  has 
taken  200  years  to  develop  the  instrument  to  its 
present  perfection  as  represented  by  the 

HARDMAN    PIANO 

It  is  evident  that  only  the'  most  expert  knowledge  and 
long  experience  are  capable  of  combining  these  multi- 
tudinous elements  so  as  to  produce  a  truly  artistic  piano. 

For  sixty-five  years.  Hardman,  Peck  &  Co.  have 
been  solving  piano  construction  problems. 
Long  enough  to  acquire  expert  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience;  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
famous  Hardman  Tone,  the  exquisitely  respon- 
sive touch,  the  beautiful  cases ;  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  durability  of  these 
vital  qualities. 

Call  at  our  warerooms  or  at  the  warerooms  of  any  of 
our  representatives,  and  verify  these  significant  truths. 

All  makes  of  pianos  taken  in  exchange 
Convenient  terms  of  payment  for  the  balance  can  be  arranged 

ART  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

HARDMAN,  PECK  &  CO. 

138  Fifth  Avenue  (corner  19th  Street),   New  York 
524  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Improves 
with  use 


Established 
18I& 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale  " — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  solo ;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  "into  which  the  full  orchestra 
enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale." 
The   concert  began  at  half-past   six.     We    know  nothing  about  the 

pecuniary  result. 

* 

*  * 

There  was  trouble  about  the  choice  of  a  soprano.  Anna  Pauline 
Milder,*  the  singer  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  Fidelio,  was 
chosen.  Beethoven  happened  to  meet  Hauptmann,  a  jeweller,  who 
was  courting  her,  and  in  a  strife  of  words  called  him  "stupid  ass!" 

•Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann.  She 
sang  as  guest  at  many  opera  houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances; 
she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

NEW     SONG     CYCLES 


GEORGE  H.  CLUTSAM.     Love  Letters.     Five  Songs.     2  keys     . 
AMY  WOODFORDE-FINDEN.     Five  Japanese  Songs.     2  keys  . 
LIZA  LEHMANN.     Golden  Threshold.     Quartette  Cycle 
HERBERT  G.  LOVEDAY.     Minstrel  Songs  from  Scott's  Rokeby. 

LANDON  RONALD.     Love  Tokens.     Six  Songs.     2  keys 
HUBERT  S.  RYAN.     Six  Elizabethan  Aires.     2  keys     . 

GERRIT  SMITH.     Thistledown 

REGINALD  SOMERVILLE.     Love  Themes.    Cycle  of  Three  Songs. 
ARTHUR  SOMERVELL.     James  Lee's  Wife.     Song  Cycle  for  Contralto 

Price,  $1.50  net 
1 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  9  East  Seventeenth  St.,  New  YorK  City 


Price, 

$i 

.oo  net 

Price, 

$i 

.oo 
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Price,  $i 

•50 

net 

2  keys 
Price, 

$1.00  net 

Price, 

#1.00 

net 

Price, 

$i 
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Price, 

$i 
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Price,  $i 
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Hauptmann,  who  was  apparently  a  sensitive  person,  forbade  Pauline 
to  sing,  and  she  obeyed  him.  (She  married  Hauptmann  in  1810, 
blazed  as  a  star  at  Berlin  from  181 5  to  1829,  sang  in  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.) 

Antonia  Campi,  born  Miklasiewicz  (1773),  was  then  asked,  but  her 
husband  was  angry  because  Miss  Milder  had  been  invited  first,  and  he 
gave  a  rude  refusal.  Campi,  who  died  in  1822  at  Munich,  was  not  only 
a  remarkable  singer:  she  bore  seventeen  children,  among  them  four 
pairs  of  twins  and  one  trio  of  triplets,  yet  was  the  beauty  of  her  voice  in 
no  wise  affected. 

Finally  Josephine  Kilitzky  (born  in  1790)  was  persuaded  to  sing 
"Ah,  perfido."  She  was  badly  frightened  when  Beethoven  led  her  out, 
and  could  not  sing  a  note.  Rockel  says  a  cordial  was  given  to  her  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  it  was  too  strong,  and  the  aria  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Reichardt  describes  her  as  a  beautiful  Bohemian  with  a 
beautiful  voice.  "That  the  beautiful  child  trembled  more  than  sang 
was  to  be  laid  to  the  terrible  cold ;  for  we  shivered  in  the  boxes,  although 
wrapped  in  furs  and  cloaks."  She  was  later  celebrated  for  her 
"dramatic  colorature."  Her  voice  was  at  first  of  only  two  octaves,  said 
von  Ledebur,  but  all  her  tones  were  pure  and  beautiful,  and  later  she 
gained  upper  tones.     She  sang  from  1813  to  1831  at  Berlin,  and  pleased 


MacDoweli  Number         The  Musician 

For  Teachers,  Students,  and  Lovers  of  Music 
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The  March  Number  contains: 

Edward   MacDoweli.      The   Spirit   of 
American  Individuality  in  Music. 

Edward    MacDoweli,    the    Man,    the 
Artist.     Henry  T  Finck. 

MacDowell's  Technic  as  Belated  to  his 
Piano  Mnsic.    T.  P.  Currier. 

Appreciations  of  MacDoweli. 
When     the     "Ante      Bellum "     Miss 
Studied  Music     Helena  Maguire. 

Declamation  as  a  Factor  in  Piano  Play- 
ing.   Constantin  von  Sternberg. 

Economical   Methods  in   Piano  Prac- 
tice (III.).    T.  P.  Currier. 

Articles  by  A.  J.  Goodrich,  Daniel  Bloom- 
field,  Carl  Busch,  W.  Scott,  J.  H.  Gutterson, 
and  Henry  M.  Snycer  ;  Special  Departments 
for  Singers,  Organists,  Choirmasters,  Violinists, 
the  Children  ;  Answers  to  Queries  ;  Musical 
News,  etc.;  also  favorite  compositions  bv  Mac- 
Doweli. The  CO  YE  R  will  be  finely  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  (photograph)  never  before 
published  in  any  music  journal.  Mr.  Mac- 
Doweli posed  'specially  for  this  picture. 
The  magazine  will  therefore  be  one  of 
extraordinary  and  permanent  value. 


Price,  15  cents  per  copy.     Subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  150  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON 

For  Sale  by  Music  and  Xews  Dealers 


in  many  parts,  from  Fidelio  to  Arsaces,  from  Donna  Elvira  to  Fa  time  in 
"Abu  Hassan."     She  died,  very  old,  in  Berlin. 

"Ah,  perfido"  had  been  composed  in  1796  for  Josephine  Duschek. 
The  "Fantasie,"  for  piano,  orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  Op.  80. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  and 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added:  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  'cello  part  alone — and  the  'cellists  were  kept 
very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the  copyists 
here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law  scriveners 
do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience  of  the  new 
works  has  come  down  to  us.  Nor  do  we  know  which  concerto  Beet- 
hoven played.  Reichardt  censured  the  performance  of  the  Hymn 
— a  gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the  piano  concerto  was 
enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an  astounding  manner 
and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the  Adagio,  a  master- 
piece of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  feeling 
that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski  told  Ferdinand 
Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  performance,  and 
that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in  a  half-friendly, 

half -ironical  manner. 

* 

*  * 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  {sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 


Just  published  by 

C.  SCHIRMER,  35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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Op.  19 

SEVENTEEN    LYRICS    FROM    "SING-SONG" 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti 
Price,  $1.25  net 

Christina  Rossetti's  verses  illumine  the  little  daily  incidents  in  a  child's  life 
with  an  artless  and  tender  poesy.  It  is  this  key-note  of  home  truth  that  Mr. 
Homer  has  so  successfully  caught  in  his  music  and  that  he  maintains  throughout 
the  seventeen  lyrics  he  has  elected  to  set.  The  cycle  shows  great  contrast  and 
variety  of  mood.  One  number  in  particular  that  has  all  the  charm  of  an  old  folk- 
song is  "  Love  me  —  I  love  you."  The  little  descriptive  touches,  as  the  "  Postman's 
knock  "  in  the  first  number,  the  rooster's  crow  in  "  Kookoorookoo,"  are  introduced 
with  natural  and  unobtrusive  effect. 
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Third  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after 
the  storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  programme- 
book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."     There  is  also  a  note:    "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 

situations  for  himself." 

* 

*  * 

Ries  tells  us  that  Beethoven  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of  "musical 
painting,"  even  in  the  two  oratorios  of  Haydn,  whose  musical  talent  he 
fully  appreciated;  but  that  Beethoven  often  thought  of  a  set  and 
appointed  argument  when  he  composed.  Beethoven  especially  dis- 
claims any  attempt  at  "painting"  in  this  symphony:  yet  one 
enthusiastic  analyst  finds  in  the  music  the  adventures  of  some  honest 
citizen  of  a  little  town — we  believe  he  locates  it  in  Bavaria — who  takes 
his  wife  and  children  with  him  for  a  holiday;  another  hears  in  a 
pantheistic  trance  "all  the  voices  of  nature."  William  Gardiner  in 
1832  made  this  singular  remark, — singular  for  the  period:  "Beethoven, 
in  his  'Pastoral  Symphony,'  has  given  us  the  warm  hum  of  the  insects 
by  the  side  of  the  babbling  brook;  and,  as  our  musical  enterprise 
enlarges,  noises  will  be  introduced  with  effect  into  the  modern  orchestra 
that  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our  grand  performances." 

Ambros  wrote  in  "The  Boundaries  of  Music  and  Poetry" :  "After  all, 
the  very  superscriptions  'Sinfonia  eroica,'  'Sinfonia  pastorale,'  point  to 
a  profound  individuality  of  the  art  work,  which  is  by  no  means  deducible 
from  the  mere  play  of  the  tones  with  forms.     It  has  as  yet  not  occurred 


It's  a 


FOWNES 


That's  all  you  need  to  know 
about  a 

GLOVE 


U 


to  anybody  to  find  the  '  Heroic '  Symphony  not  heroic  and  the  ■  Pastoral ' 
Symphony  not  pastoral,  but  it  surely  would  have  called  forth  contra- 
diction on  all  sides  if  the  title-pages  of  both  works  had  been  accidentally 
interchanged.  He  that  denies  any  other  content  of  music  than  mere 
tone-forms  set  in  motion  has  no  right  whatever  to  join  in  this  con- 
tradiction. There  is  no  heroic  arabesque,  no  heroic  kaleidoscopic 
picture,  no  heroic  triangle  or  quadrangle."  Hanslick  has  questioned 
the  propriety  of  the  title  "Heroic,"  and  Rubinstein  argued  at  length 
against  that  title.  Rubinstein  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
programme  "to  be  divined,"  and  against  the  programme  determined 
in  advance.  "I  believe  that  a  composer  puts  into  his  work  a  certain 
disposition  of  his  soul,  a  programme,  but  with  the  firm  belief  that  the 
performer  and  the  hearer  will  know  how  to  understand  it.  He  often 
gives  to  his  work  a  general  title  as  an  indication;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  for  no  one  can  pretend  to  express  by  speech  all  the  details 
of  a  thought.  I  do  not  understand  programme-music  as  a  deliberate 
imitation,  with  the  aid  of  sounds,  of  certain  things  or  certain  events. 
Such  imitation  is  admissible  only  in  the  naive  and  the  comic.  The 
'Pastorale'  in  Western  music  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  simple 
country  life,  jolly,  awkward,  rather  rude;  and  this  is  expressed  by  a 
fifth  held  on  the  tonic  of  the  bass.  The  imitation  in  music  of  natural 
phenomena,  as  storm,  thunder,  lightning,  etc.,  is  precisely  one  of  the 
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naivetes  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  yet  is  admitted  into  art,  as  the 
imitation  of  a  cuckoo,  the  twittering  of  birds,  etc.  Beethoven's 
symphony,  with  the  exception  of  these  imitations,  portrays  only  the 
mood  of  the  villager  and  nature ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  programme-music 
in  the  most  logical  acceptation  of  the  term." 


*  * 


Programme-music  has  in  a  certain  sense  existed  from  the  early  days 
of  music.  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  in  his  "Programme  Music  in  the 
Last  Four  Centuries,"  begins  with  the  vocal  compositions  of  Jonnequin, 
Gombert,  Josquin  Depres,  and  others.  "It  was  the  French  school  of 
clavecinists,  culminating  in  Francois  Couperin,  that  achieved  the 
first  artistically  satisfactory  results  in  programme  music."  And  Niecks 
quotes  titles  from  preceding  French  lutenists,  from  Dennis  Gaultier, 
for  example.  Gaultier  died  about  1660-70.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  many  strange  achievements,  as  Dittersdorf's  Symphonies, 
illustrative  of  certain  stories  told  by  Ovid, — "Actaeon,"  "Phaeton," 
etc., — with  elaborate  analyses  by  J.  T.  Hermes.  The  pamphlet  of 
Hermes  was  recently  reprinted.  There  were  both  serious  and  humorous 
attempts.  Thus  Johann  Kuhnau,  who  wrote  "Bible"  sonatas,  tells  of 
a  sonata  he  once  heard  which  was  entitled  "La  Medica."  "After  an 
illustration  of  the  whines  of  the  patient  and  of  his  relations,  the  running 
after  the  doctor,  the  pouring  out  of  sorrow,  there  finally  came  a  jig, 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE 

LMEND 
LECTURES 

Mr*  Elmendorf  is  now  delivering  his  annual  course  of  lectures  in 
New  Yorh,  Boston,  and  BrooRiyn. 
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with  the  motto :  'The  patient  is  progressing  favorably,  but  has  not  quite 
recovered  his  health.' " 

Still  funnier  is  the  serious  symphonic  poem  by  Villa,  "The  Vision  of 
Brother  Martin"  (Madrid,  March,  1900),  "a  Psychological  Study  of 
Luther,  his  Doubts  and  his  Plans  for  Reform. " 

Or  what  is  to  be  said  of  Major  A.  D.  Hermann  Hutter  of  Nuremberg, 
with  his  "Bismarck"  Symphony  (1901)  in  four  movements:  "Ex  ungue 
leonem;  Patriae  inserviendo  consumor;  Oderint  dum  metuant;  Per  aspera 
ad  astra"? 

And  has  not  Hans  Huber  written  a  "Bocklin"  Symphony,  in  which 
certain  pictures  of  the  imaginative  Swiss  painter  are  translated  into 
music,  and  Stanford  a  symphony  on  pictures  by  Watts? 

Yet  we  once  smiled  at  Steibelt's  ' '  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture, 
describing  the  Victory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan," 

with  its  programme  from  "Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  advice  from  Captain  Trollope"  to  "Acclamation  of  the 
populace,  'God  save  the  King.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  subtle  meaning  in  the  speech  of  Cabaner, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  George  Moore:  "To  portray  silence  in  music,  I  should 
need  three  brass  bands  " 

*  * 

THE  HARTFORD  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.  SaSE^EffS 

New  and  enlarged  studios  and  Home  Department,  98  High  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Branch  studios  and  recital  hall  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  351  Main  Street. 


Theo.  Van  Yorx,  Tenor.  W.  V.  Abell,  Director. 

Provides  instruction  with  some  of  the  best  artist  instructors  from  New  York  and  Boston,  includ- 
ing Theodore  Van  Yorx,  tenor,  Herman  Epstein,  pianist,  Davol  Sanders,  violinist,  Paul  Kgfer, 
'cellist,  also  W.  V.  Abell  (director)  and  assistant  instructors  to  the  above  artists,  teaching  all 
branches  of  music.  Private  instruction.  Classes  in  Theory,  Public  School  Music  Methods,  and 
Sight  Singing.  Three  hundred  pupils  last  year.  The  ninth  year,  just  begun,  is  the  most  pros- 
perous. Our  students  secure  the  best  musical  training  the  country  affords  at  much  less  expense 
than  the  same  instruction  would  cost  in  larger  cities.  Our  Home  Department  is  a  special  feature. 
Telephone  2629,  or  write  for  Conservatory  Year  Book.  W.  V.  ABELL,  Director,  98  High  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words/'  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kerst  and  edited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New 
York,  1905),  may  well  be  quoted  here: — 

"I  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  follow 
its  lines. "  This  was  said  in  181 5  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 
"  Pastoral. "  Ries  says  that  Beethoven  frequently  thought  of  an 
object  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  at  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  about  petty  things  of  the  sort." 

"The  description  of  a  picture  belongs  to  the  field  of  painting;  in  this 
the  poet  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  terri- 
tory is  not  so  restricted  as  mine  in  this  respect,  though  mine,  on  the 
other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  is  not  easily 
reached." 

"Carried  too  far,  all  delineation  in  instrumental  music  loses  in 
efficiency."     This  remark  is  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "  Pastoral." 

"How  happy  I  am  to  be  able  to  wander  among  bushes  and  herbs, 
under  trees  and  over  rocks;  no  man  can  love  the  country  as  I  love  it. 
Woods,  trees,  and  rocks  send  back  the  echo  that  man  desires." 

"O  God!  send  your  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comfort  your 
moody  thoughts  touching  that  which  must  be."  To  the  "Immortal 
Beloved." 

"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me :  '  Holy !  holy ! '  Who  can 
give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods?  Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods!"     (July,  18 14.) 
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Piano  history  is  being  made  rapidly  in  these  days. 
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No  piano  has  of  late  made  such  rapid  progress,  has  so  notably 
advanced  its  artistic  standards,  as  has  the  Weber.  The  musical 
world  has  been  quick  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  one  great  artist  after 
another  has  added  the  weight  of  his  personal  indorsement  to  the 
Weber's  prestige. 

The  significance  of  Paderewski's  exclusive  use  of  the 
Weber  Piano  on  his  present  concert  tour  is  apparent  to 
every  music-lover. 

THE   WEBER    PIANO   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near   34th  Street,  New  York 
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"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 

there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 
Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there. "  (In  the 
fall  of  1817  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 

*  * 

It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoflsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  'cellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and 
consists  of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.     Allegro,  F  major, 

*  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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Herbert  Johnson's 
songs  are  among  the 
bestselling  compositions 
written  by  an  American 
composer.  The  song 
•'Face  to  Face"  is  our 
leading  publication,  and 
this  list  gives  the  names 
of  other  sacred  songs 
equally  good. 


Ave  Maria  (English  and  Latin  Text)  $0.75 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
FACE  TO  FACE  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Rock  of  Ages  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Broken  Pinion,  or  the  Bird  with 

the  Broken  Wing  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Homeland  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Endless  Day  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
I'm  a  Pilgrim  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  New  World  .70 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  Eternal  Goodness  (Poem  by  Whittier)  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Anrfels.  Sing  On  .70 

Soprano  or  Tenor.     (Violin  Obbligato) 
Home  Ties  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chorus. 

SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   LIST. 


'Twill  not  be  Long  $0.60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo,  Mixed  or  Male  Chords. 
Heavenly  Treasures  (Introducing  "Nearer, 

my  God,  to  Thee  ")  .70 

High  or  Low  Voice. 

Life  and  the  Rose.     Bass  .60 

Unknown  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Hand  in  Hand  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Oh,  may  my  Walk  be  Close  with  God       .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Shall  I  be  Forgotten  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
The  End  of  my  Way  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Welcome  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
Evening  brings  us  Home  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 
There  is  a  Land  .60 

High,  Medium,  and  Low  Voice. 

For  Sale  at  all  Music  Stores. 

Mail  Orders  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  you  can  procure  this  music  from  your  dealer. 

WALDO  MUSIC  CO.,  Publishers 

235    West    Newton    Street 
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3~4-  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor ; 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is  supposed 
to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and 
finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient 
in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five 
movements  to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an 
independent  movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


* 
*  * 


One  of  the  earliest  performances  in  Boston  of  this  symphony  was  at 
a  Boston  Academy  of  Music  Concert,  January  15,  1842.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Cherubini's  overture,  "Les  deux  Journees"  (sic) ; 
a  song,  "The  Stormy  Petrel,"  by  the  Chevalier  Neukomm  and  sung  by 
Mr.  Root;  an  oboe  solo,  fantasia,  "Norma,"  played  by  "Signor  Ribas"; 
and  then  the  first  two  movements  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  ended 
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the  first  part.  The  programme  stated  that  the  notes  of  quail  and 
cuckoo  are  heard  in  the  second  movement.  Part  II.  began  with  the 
last  three  movements  of  the  "Pastoral,"  after  which  Mr.  Wetherby 
sang  a  ballad,  "When  the  Flowers  of  Hope  are  fading,"  by  Linley, 
and  the  overture  to  "Masaniello,"  by  Caraffa  (sic)  ended  the  concert. 
The  programme  published  this  Macedonian  appeal:  "The  Academy 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  without  increased  patronage  the  series 
of  concerts  they  were  prepared  to  give  must  be  discontinued,  as  the 
receipts  fall  far  short  of  the  expenses.  The  hopes  entertained  of  a 
different  result  have  induced  the  Academy  to  persevere  thus  far,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  reluctance  that  they  abandon  their  plan."  The 
concerts  were  continued,  certainly  until  February  27,  1847. 

*  * 

It  is  said  that,  when  Beethoven  was  about  to  move  into  an  apartment 
rented  for  him  at  Baden,  he  said  to  the  landlord:  "This  is  all  right — 
but  where  are  the  trees?"  "There  are  none."  "Then  I  shall  not  take 
the  house,"  answered  Beethoven.     "I  like  trees  better  than  men." 

In  his  note-books  are  these  passages:  "On  the  Kahlenberg,  18 15, 
end  of  September."  "God  the  all  powerful — in  the  forest — I  am 
happy — happy  in  the — forest  every  tree  speaks — through  you."  "O 
God  what — sovereignty — in  a — forest  like  this — on  the  heights — there  is 
rest — to — serve  Him." 

Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752-18 17)  composed  a  symphony,  "Tone 
Pictures  of  Nature"  (1784),  with  a  programme  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Beethoven,  although  the  storm  scene  was  to 
Knecht  the  most  important  section  of  the  symphony. 

In  1 8 10  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  after  the  parts  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
had  been  published,  wrote  a  carefully  considered  study  of  the  work  for 
the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung  of  Leipsic  (January  17),  un- 
doubtedly the  first  critical  article  on  the  symphony. 

The  first  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  Mme.  Vaughan,  May  27,  181 1.  Other  first  performances: 
Paris,  March  15,  1829,  Paris  Conservatory;  St.  Petersburg,  March  i, 
1833;  in  Spain,  in  1866,  at  Barcelona. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major     .    .    .     Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1 ; 
died  at  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto,  as  well  as  the  one  in  E-flat,  was  probably  composed  in 
1848.  It  was  revised  in  1856  and  in  1861,  and  published  in  1863.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bronsart,  by  whom  it  was  played  for  the  first 
time  January  7,  1857,  at  Weimar. 

The   first   performance   in    Boston   was    at   a  concert   of  Theodore 
Thomas's   orchestra,    October   5,    1870,   when  Anna   Mehlig*  was   the 
pianist,  and  this  performance  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the 
United  States. 

The  autograph  manuscript  of  this  concerto  bore  the  title,  "Concert 
symphonique,,,  and,  as  Mr.  Ap thorp  once  remarked,  the  work  might 
be  called  a  symphonic  poem  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  with  the 
title,  "The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Melody." 

The  concerto  is  in  one  movement.  The  first  and  chief  theme  binds 
the  various  episodes  into  an  organic  whole.  Adagio  sostenuto  assai, 
A  major,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  announced  at  once  by  wood-wind 
instruments.  It  is  a  moaning  and  wailing  theme,  accompanied  by 
harmonies  shifting  in  tonality.  The  pianoforte  gives  in  arpeggios  the 
first  transformation  of  this  musical  thought  and  in  massive  chords  the 
second  transformation.  The  horn  begins  a  new  and  dreamy  song. 
After  a  short  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  a  more  brilliant  theme 
in  D  minor  is  introduced  and  developed  by  both  pianoforte  and  orches- 
tra. A  powerful  crescendo  (pianoforte  alternating  with  strings  and 
wood-wind  instruments)  leads  to  a  scherzo-like  section  of  the  concerto, 
Allegro  agitato  assai,  B-flat  minor,  6-8.  A  side  motive  fortissimo 
(pianoforte)  leads  to  a  quiet  middle  section,  Allegro  moderato,  which 
is  built  substantially  on  the  chief  theme  (solo  'cello).  A  subsidiary 
theme,  introduced  by  the  pianoforte,  is  continued  by  flute  and  oboe, 
and,  there  is  a  return  to  the  first  motive.  A  pianoforte  cadenza  leads 
to  a  new  tempo,  Allegro  deciso,.in  which  rhythms  of  already  noted 
themes  are  combined,  and  a  new  theme  appears  (violas  and  'cellos), 
which  at  last  leads  back  to  the  tempo  of  the  quasi-scherzo.  But  let 
us  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Apthorp  rather  than  a  dry  analytical  sketch: 
* ;  From  this  point  onward  the  concerto  is  one  unbroken  series  of  kaleido- 
scopic effects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ever-changing  description;  of 
musical  form,  of  musical  coherence  even,  there  is  less  and  less.  It  is 
as  if  some  magician  in  some  huge  cave,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  glistening  stalactites  and  flashing  jewels,  were  revelling  his  fill 
of  all  the  wonders  of  color,  brilliancy,  and  dazzling  light  his  wand 

♦Anna  Mehlig  Falk  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  July  n,  1846.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Lebert  and  Liszt.  She 
played  with  much  success  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  3,  1870,  when  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor,  No.  2.  She  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  December 
18,  1869,  when  she  played  a  concerto  by  Hummel,  and  had  as  companions  Antoinette  Sterling,  contralto,  and 
Jules  Levy,  cornetist.     Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  at  Antwerp. 
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could  command.  Never  has  even  Liszt  rioted  more  unreservedly  in 
fitful  orgies  of  flashing  color.  It  is  monstrous,  formless,  whimsical, 
and  fantastic,  if  you  will;  but  it  is  also  magical  and  gorgeous  as  any- 
thing in  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  It  is  its  very  daring  and  audacity  that 
save  it.  And  ever  and  anon  the  first  wailing  melody,  with  its  unearthly 
chromatic  harmony,  returns  in  one  shape  or  another,  as  if  it  were  the 
dazzled  neophyte  to  whom  the  magician  Liszt  were  showing  all  these 
splendors,  while  initiating  it  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  magics 
until  it,  too,  becomes  magical,  and  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
wonders  bv  black  art." 

This  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  pianoforte,  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo)  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals, 
strings. 

It  has  been  played  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Baermann,  February  23, 
1884,  April  22,  1899;  Mr.  Joseffy,  February  22,  1890;  Mr.  Busoni, 
April  1,  1893;  Mr.  Godowsky,  March  16,  1901;  Mr.  Joseffy,  March  26, 
1904. 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra.  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Bom  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;   died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

Chabrier  journeyed  in  Spain  and  was  thus  moved  to  write  "Espana." 
The  first  performance  of  the  Rhapsody  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  on  November  4,  1883. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  and  at  a 
concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings.     The  Rhapsody  is  in  F  major. 

This  brilliant  fantasia  is  based  on  original  Spanish  dance  tunes. 
The  various  forms  of  the  Jota  and  the  Malaguena  are  especially  promi- 
nent. 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,*  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 

Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Sefior"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 
of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 

♦Other  derivations  are  given. 
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Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two 
of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and 
chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with 
castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter 
of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outrte  the  better,  and  you 
repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  generally 
accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have  been  sung 
with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have  been 
handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.  These  coplas  are  sometimes  rudely  satirical.  For  ex- 
ample: "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 
The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon ! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  Vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

•  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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l^he  Malaguena,  with  the  Rondena,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
idth  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga,  but 
Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguefias,"  as  "very 
bewitching.' '  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse ;  generous  entertain- 
ment and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor:  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

•"Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "  La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Galte\  Paris,  October  30,  1003.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "  the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations";  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe*  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.     The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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*  * 
"Espafia"  was  produced  in  1883.     The  "Scene  et  Legende,"  from 

"Gwendoline,"  was  performed  with  Mme.   Montalba,   soprano,   at  a 

Lamoureux  concert,  November  9,   1884.     The  prelude  to  the  second 

act  was  produced  by  Lamoureux,  November  22,  1885,  and  the  overture 

on  November  21,  1886. 

Chabrier  visited  London  and  Brussels  to  attend  performances  of 
Wagner's  music  drama.  He  frequented  a  club  in  Paris  called  "Le  Petit 
Bayreuth."  A  small  orchestra  was  assisted  by  two  pianofortes. 
Among  those  who  took  part  were  Lamoureux,  Garcin,  Charpentier, 
Humperdinck,  Camille  Benoit,  Wilhelmj.  Vincent  d'Indy  played  the 
drums. 

Chabrier 's  "Gwendoline,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
Brussels,  April  10,  1886.  The  chief  singers  were  Mme.  Thuringer, 
Berardi.  and  Engel.  The  opera  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  in  1889, 
at  Munich  in  1890,  at  Lyons  before  it  was  performed  at  the  Op£ra, 
Paris,  December  27,  1893. 

His  "Le  Roi  malgre  lui,"  an  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
by  de  Najac  and  Burani,  based  on  an  old  vaudeville  by  Ancelot,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  18,  1887,  with  Miss  Isaac, 
Delaquerriere,  and  Bouvet,  the  chief  singers.  There  were  three  per- 
formances, and  the  Opera-Comique  was  consumed  by  fire,  May  25, 
1887.  The  opera  was  mounted  again,  November  16,  1887,  at  the 
Chatelet.  The  same  year,  October  11,  "La  Femme  de  Tabarin,"  a 
tragi-parade  in  one  act,  by  Mendes,  music  by  Chabrier,  with  a  story 
similar  to  that  of  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliacci,"  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  Paris. 

Other  compositions  were  "Suite  Pastorale"  (Idylle,  Danse  villageoise, 
Sous  bois,  Gigue),  Prelude,  Marche  francaise,  Habanera, — all  produced 
at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Angers;  "Marche  Joyeuse"  (Lamoureux 
concert.  Paris,  February  16,  1890);  "A  la  Musique,"  for  soprano, 
female  chorus,  and  orchestra  (Colonne  concert,  Paris,  March  27,  1891); 
Fantasia  for  horn  and  pianoforte;  Romantic  Waltzes  for  two  piano- 
fortes (four  hands);  songs,  among  them  "Credo  d'amour,"  "Ballade 
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de  gros  dindons,"  "Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses";  "Les  plus 
jolies  chansons  du  pays  de  France,"  selected  by  Mendes  and  with 
music  noted  by  Chabrier  and  Armand  Gouzien. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  music  for  "Sabbat,"  a  comic  opera  by 
Armand  Silvestre;  for  a  burlesque  opera,  "Vaucochard,"  text  by  Paul 
Verlaine;  for  an  opera,  "Jean  Hunyade,"  which  was  abandoned;  and 
that  he  contemplated  an  opera,  "Les  Muscadins,"  based  on  Jules 
Claretie's  novel. 

The  "Bourree  Fantasque,"  composed  for  pianoforte,  was  orches- 
trated by  Felix  Mottl  and  first  played  at  Carlsruhe  in  February,  1897. 
Mottl  also  orchestrated  "Trois  Valses  Romantiques." 

"Bris6i"s,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Ephraim  Mikhael  and 
Catulle  Mendes,  was  left  unfinished.  Chabrier  completed  only  one 
act,  which  was  produced  in  concert  form  by  Lamoureux,  January  31, 
1897.  The  first  performance  on  the  operatic  stage  was  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin,  January  14,  1899  (Hiedler,  Gotze,  Gaining, 
Hoffmann,  and  Kniipfer  were  the  chief  singers).  Richard  Strauss  con- 
ducted.    The  fragment  was  performed  at  the  Op£ra,  Paris,  May  8,  1899. 

* 
*  * 

Chabrier  was  described  as  exceedingly  fat  until  disease  shattered 
his  body  as  well  as  his  brain.  His  eves  were  bright,  his  forehead  was 
unusually  developed.  He  delighted  in  snuff-colored  waistcoats.  Ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Revue  d'Aujourd'hui 
(about  1890),  who  entreated  Chabrier  to  serve  as  music  critic  for  that 
magazine,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  mad  humor:  "Reserve  for  me,  if 
you  are  so  inclined,  a  position  as  bashibazouk,  an  intermittent  gentle- 
man; I  give  you  full  liberty  to  do  this.  Look  for  some  one  recta,  a 
serious  bearer  of  perfect  copy — there  are  such  competent  persons; 
and,  above  all,  a  modern  man,  a  fellow  of  hot  convictions  and  fiery 
zeal.  .  .  .  Find  a  hairy  slayer  of  the  repertory,  a  slugger  of  opera  man- 
agers, a  nimble  lighter  of  new  street-lamps,  and  a  radical  extinguisher 
of  the  old  ones ;  that's  the  ideal  chap  for  you.  But  why  look  toward 
me  for  anything  good?  When  a  man  has  little  hair  left,  and  that  is 
white,  he  should  stop  playing  the  pianoforte  in  public." 

He  was  an  unlucky  man.  His  "Roi  malgre"  lui"  was  an  instanta- 
neous success,  but  the  Ope>a-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire  after 
three  performances.  "Gwendoline"  was  successful  at  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,  but  the  managers  soon  after  failed.  Alfred  Bruneau  wrote: 
"They  performed  'Gwendoline'  too  late  in  the  Op6ra.  No  one  was 
more  overflowing  with  life,  spirits,  joy,  enthusiasm;  no  one  knew  how 
to  give  to  tone  more  color,  to  make  voices  sing  with  more  exasperated 
passion,  to  let  loose  with  more  of  a  shock  the  howling  tempests  of  an 
orchestra ;  no  one  was  struck  more  cruelly,  more  directly,  in  his  force 
than  Chabrier.  The  good,  jovial,  tender,  big  fellow,  who,  changed  to 
a  thin,  pale  spectre,  witnessed  the  performance,  so  long  and  so  sadly 
awaited,  without  being  able  even  to  assure  himself  that  he  saw  at 
last  his  work  on  the  stage  of  his  dreams,  his  work,  his  dear  work;  the 
master  musician,  deprived  of  his  creative  faculties,  whom  the  passion 
for  art  led,  however,  each  Sunday  to  the  Lamoureux  concerts,  frenetic 
applauder  of  his  gods,  Beethoven  andjjWagner,  finding  again  at  the 
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occurrence  of  a  familiar  theme  or  at  the  appearance  of  an  amusing 
harmony  the  flaming  look,  the  hearty  laugh,  which  each  day,  alas, 
enfeebled ! 

"The  prodigious  liveliness  which  individualizes  to  such  a  high  degree 
the  works  of  Chabrier  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  character.  The 
exuberance  of  his  gestures,  the  solid  frame  of  his  body,  the  Auvergnian 
accent  of  his  voice,  which  uttered  the  most  varied  remarks  and  punctu- 
ated them  at  regular  intervals  by  inevitable  exclamations,  'Eh!  bonnes 
gens!'  or  'C'est  imbecile,'  the  boldness  of  his  hats,  the  audacity  of 
his  coats,  gave  to  his  picturesque  person  an  extraordinary  animation. 
He  played  the  pianoforte  as  no  one  ever  played  before  him,  and  as  no 
one  will  ever  play  again.  The  spectacle  of  Chabrier  stepping  forward, 
in  a  parlor  thick  with  elegant  women,  toward  the  feeble  instrument, 
and  performing  'Espana*  in  the  midst  of  fireworks  of  broken  strings, 
hammers  in  pieces,  and  pulverized  keys,  was  a  thing  of  unutterable 
drollery,  which  reached  epic  proportions. 

"Because  Chabrier  possessed  also,  and  to  a  supreme  degree,  charm 
and  grace, — nor  do  I  need  to  say,  without  any  affectation, — he  en- 
wrapped certain  types  of  womanhood,  his  voluptuous  Sulamite,  for 
example,  and  the  tragic  bride  of  Harold  (Gwendoline)  in  delicious 
dress  of  sevenths,  ninths,  and  appoggiaturas,  which  adorned  them  in 
exquisite  manner.  But  he  had,  above  all,  originality,  the  gift  of  crea- 
tion, and  refusing  to  be  a  vassal  of  any  school,  not  being  a  pupil  of  any 
one,  having  acquired  by  patient  study  and  repeated  hearings  of  the 
masters  the  trade  for  which  he  had  fashioned  for  himself  his  own  tools, 
he  allowed  an  admirable  artistic  temperament  to  develop  itself  in 
fullest  liberty.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  also  report  the  pitiless  and  idiotic  cruelty  of  things.  Can 
one  never  attain  the  wished-for  goal,  and  will  it  never  be  permitted  to 
any  one  to  accomplish  wholly  the  work  of  his  life  ?  After  years  of  strug- 
gles and  pains,  Chabrier,  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  better  days,  is  struck 
by  the  frightful  disease  which  destroys  his  thought  and  leaves  unfin- 
ished the  lyric  drama  ["Bris£i*s"]  which  would  have  led  to  him  glory 
and  added  to  the  honor  of  French  music.  I  take  pleasure  in  remem- 
bering him  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  gay  lodgings,  where  pictures  by 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  fastened  to  the  walls,  laughed  in  their  joyous 
harmonies  of  colors.  I  remember  him  young,  robust,  jovial,  enthu- 
siastic, playing  for  me  the  first  act  of  'Bris&'s.'  With  what  fire  he 
declaimed  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  verses  of  Mendes!  With  what 
ardor  he  sang  at  the  poor  thin  pianoforte  his  magnificent  orchestral 
hymns !  But  I  open  a  drawer  and  find  there  one  of  his  letters,  which 
brings  to  me  the  sad  reality  of  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  to  me.  The  rude  and  firm  characters  of  former  days 
are  changed  into  a  hesitating  and  feeble  penmanship.  The  letter  ends 
as  follows:  'You  are  very  happy,  for  you  can  work  for  a  long  time/ 

"A  too  violent  worker,  because,  having  sacrificed  his  soul  and  his 
body  to  art,  struck  down  by  excessive  cerebral  expense,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  task  and  to  look  on — you  may  imagine  with  what 
despair — the  shipwreck  of  his  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  martyrdom 
comparable  to  that  which  the  poor  man,  a  conscious  Witness  of  his 
misfortune,  endured  for  long  months,  and  I  know  of  none  more 
glorious." 

It  has  been  said  of  Chabrier:  "Although  Chabrier  was  not  a  conserv- 
atory pupil,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  counterpoint  and  fugue.     The 
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patient  and  meditative  reading  of  the  scores  of  great  masters  had 
familiarized  him  with  the  resources  of  each  instrument, — the  grouping, 
the  accent,  the  tone  color,  and  the  compass, — and  especially  the  adap- 
tation of  musical  expression  to  the  art  of  orchestration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at 
times  he  showed  too  much  anxiety  in  the  matter  of  rhythm;  perhaps 
there  are  sonorities  that  are  not  agreeable  and  intervals  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  human  voice  ;  but,  as  one  has  justly  said:  'No  one  of 
the  younger  school  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  art  of  weaving  a 
rhythmic  theme  and  varying  it  and  combining  it.'  He  launched  himself 
boldly  into  all  the  dangers  of  unexpected  and  new  harmonies.  He 
was  a  marvellous  discoverer  of  sonorous  combinations  which  had  a 
penetrating  accent.  He  was  a  man  apart,  an  individuality  carried  by 
temperament  toward  extravagance.  Pages  of  excessive  character,  loud 
in  color,  astonishing  by  the  dash  of  rhythm  and  the  violent  shock  of 
tones,  are  by  the  side  of  pages  most  delicate  and  tender  in  sentiment. 
His  orchestration  is  especially  curious,  interesting,  remarkable.  He 
was  particularly  sensitive  to  strange  combinations  of  timbres,  and  his 
'Espana'  is  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  original  pieces  of  modern 
orchestral  music." 
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p™m  4°^uPiie/Ce  B™}dmg,  Boston,  Mass. 

Room  45,  Chahfoux  Building,  Lowell,  Mass 

Mondays. 
Room  509,  Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.I  . 
^^^^^^  Wednesdays. 


TEACHER  of  SINGING, 

Organist  and  Conductor. 
STUDIO,   6  NEWBURY  STREET, 
_     U1  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DESmi^O    W'^EVS7    T°   THOSE   WHO 

-l>jlsire  to  biNG,"  mailed  on  request. 


KARL  DOERING, 


ROBERT  N.  LISTER,  Teacher  of  Singing 
Mrs.  ROBERT  I.  LISTER,  Soprano  Soloist 

Studio  35.  Symphony  Chambers,  246  Huntington 
Avenue  (corner  Massachusetts  Avenue),  Boston. 


TENOR-  BARITONE. 

Pupi1  of  ^s^^sssr^^ and 

Training  and  Finishing  of  Voice. 

School  for  Grand  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
fWnT  STEINERT  HALL,   ROOM  27. 

Open  Tuesday,  October  8.  Send  for  new  Prospectus 


?Se^?i&H™fc8«5S&^^^J 
Angels'  Church,  &ew  York  •  Howard  E  femr 
iSSSS1^  St  James's  Church,  CambrtdW  "S  .' 
Maw*  I^tT^I88'  AU  ^ulsVChurchfRoxb^y; 


TIPPETT-PAULL   STUDIOS. 


THE   ART  OF  SINGING  AND  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 

Boston 


3 1 2  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square    - 


CLARA   TIPPETT. 

A  _„  WM.   ALDEN  PAULL 

Assistant,  GRACE   R.    HORNE. 

Mrs.  Tippett  teaches  in  Portland,  Me.,  on  Wednesdays,  Baxter  Building. 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  BUREAU. 

Established  1899. 
Supplies  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Conservatories 
with  Teachers  of  Music,  etc.;   also  Churches  with 
Organists,  Directors,  and  Singers 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE, 
'Phone,  47S-1  Oxford.     218  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Miss  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 

HEZZO-CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
and  TEACHER. 

Studio,  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 


Practical 
Finger 
Exercises, 
Op.  17, 
for  sale  by 
all  music 
dealers. 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER, 

Pianoforte  Instructor. 

Address,  Steinert  Hall  or 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Studio, 
1714  Chestnut  Street  -        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Residence,  12  Locust  Street. 


Claude   Maitland    Griffeth, 

PIANO  and  HARMONY  INSTRUCTION. 

133  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City. 

Fourteenth  season  opened  October  1. 
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Clarence  B.  Shirley, 
Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher. 

CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston. 
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